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PREFACE 


Why are we adding yet another book to the long procession of intro- 
ductory economics texts^ Readers never ask that question of course 
because they know that textbooks are written m pursuit of wealth and 
fame But authors go on answenng it nonetheless 

This book grew out of a much smaller one semester introductory 
economics text written several years earlier by Heyne with substantial 
encouragement and assistance from Johnson and published by Science 
Research Associsies m as Th Ecomiiic Way of Thnihng (A second 
edition of The Economic Way of Thtnlmg will appear in Fall 1976) The 
success which that book enjoyed encouraged the publisher to wonder 
whether the same approach might not be extended to the more common 
two semester course Tcioard Economic Underslanding is our attempt to 
produce a two semester text employing the pedagogical principles that 
informed the earlier book 

Our convictions about the best way to introduce students to economics 
can be briefly summarized 

1 It IS economic theory that makes economics an illuminating useful 
and fascinating subject 

2 A small amount of economic theory goes a long way and a lot of 
economic theory often goes nowhere 

3 Theory must be taught in the context of applications if it is to be 
learned and retained 
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IX 


It excludes as by what it incorporates Unless it is our aim tc impress 
students with the esoteric quahty of economists' knowledge, we should 
teach no theory in Hie mlnduclory course that cannot immediately be put to 
work in some meaningful and hopefully vivid way Othenvise we drown 
the beginning student, he is made to thrash about so desperately in such 
deep water that he doesn't learn to swim a smgle stroke Our aim should 
be to get him swimming and instill m him the confidence that through 
practice he can learn to swim better 

And so we have omitted a good deal that can be found in most of the 
fat textbooks through which college students are usually mtroduced to 
economics m order to provide more applications of basic concepts and 
more dialogue about the social problems to which economic theory is 
applied We don't present the fundamentals of accounting or the history 
of the labor movement, and we don't explam social Security benefits, rates 
of population growth or the differences between common and preferred 
stock We think those are all useful thmgs to know, but we don't want 
them in an introductory economics text where too many dates, definitions 
and data can easily get in the way of understanding And it's uniiei (landing 
that we're after, as the title of the book suggests 

We have, however, given more atlenbon to pohUcsl and ethical ques- 
tions than most textbooks do Homo oeconomtcus is a fiction in which no 
good economist has ever believed Economic decisions are made by real 
people who do not live by bread alone and whose economic activities 
occur in social and political contexts Economics becomes a more difficult 
subject when we admit that, but it also becomes more challenging and 
meaningful 

Reviewers of this book who agreed wholeheartedly with our philosophy 
did not always agree with us about particular omissions and inclusions 
Sometimes we took their advice and sometimes we did not, judgments on 
relevance and relative importance inevitably vary Many of our most 
difficult deasions were made easier by ffie knowledge that this book will 
usually be found mthe company of teachers who can amend our mistaken 
judgments, correct our limited vision, and assure students that nothing is 
certain merely because it s in print 

Our task was also made easier by the deasion to produce a complemen- 
tary volume entitled A Siudenis Guide lo Etoaomc Uiuierslanding This is not 
simply a dull review of the text or a collection of exercises to make stu- 
dents read carefully The Sludenls Gutie was written to further under- 
standing and Heyne (author of this paragraph) believes that Johnson 
(author of the Guide) has produced something uiuque among study guides 
which teachers should also find helpful m teilonng the course more to 
their own preferences 



One of our most heartening experiences m the preparation of this book 
was discovering how many teachers of economics around the country 
were willing to help^nd howmirdi we could learn from them. They have 
proved to us that a ccmmKm/y of scholars still lives mthis era ofdiiicjplirary 
professionalism, and we arc deeply grateful for their unselfish assistance 
Theyinclude W H Huttfl/mversity of Dallas), Ronald A KnegerfGoucher 
College), Donald A WeIl5(UniversityofAn2ona),RobertC BinghamfKeni 
State University) ThomasW Bon$or(Ea5tert\Wa5hington State College), 
Dennis R Starleaf (Iowa State University), John B Egger {University of 
Dallas), Kenneth D Goldin (California State University, Fullerton), Alan 
Randall (University of Kentucky), Edward B Bell (The Cleveland State 
University), Thomas D Duchesneau (University of Maine) Lawrence P. 
Nordcll (Uruvcrsity of New Hampshire), Dennis Segebarth fTnton Col- 
lege) Glenn Marston (Utah State University), Thomas P Jorgens (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota), andMarfinPOeltmger(Umver5ityofCalifomia, Davis) 

We also want to acknowledge once more the pioneering work of Armen 
A Alchiar and William R Allen, whose Unirmity Uonomci first gave 
substance to the claim that economic theory could be made meaningful 
in an introductory course 

The special skills and the cfteerftif spints of Marpnt Edens, George 
Oudyn, and Bruce Caldwell made our labors far lighter at every step of 
the way. Paul Heyne's work on the book was also facilitated by the 
research assistance of Margot Heyne and by a leave of absence which 
the Southern Methodist University School of Humanities and Sciences 
granted dunng the 1974-75 academic year 

It goes without saying but is always said anyway that we alone bear the 
responsibility for whatever errors and shortcomings the book contains 
You should know, however, that it was Robert Bovenschulle's idea m 
the first place 


P/LtMEYVE 
THOMAS JOHNSO^J 
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cable to policy It Js a method gather than a 
doclnne an apparatus of the mind a technique 
of thinking ivhich helps its possessor to draw 
correct conclusions 
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THE ECONOMIC Wiff OF THINKING 


Ncn-^mointsls tend to be too academic They abstract too much from 
the real world ' 

That isn't the way you usually hear it Businessmen and college students 
who have sampled the wntings or the courses of professional economists 
have all too often gone away with the suspicion that what they learned was 
"purely theoretical ' Interesting intellectual exercise, perhaps, but not 
very helpful to anyone who wants to understand how an economy actually 
works If you have heard comments to that effect, and are more than half- 
convinced of their truth, there is little chance we will persuade you other- 
wise in a short introductory chapter The authors have found economics 
exciting and important for anyone who wants to understand the problems 
and possibilities of our society, but your own experience with this course 
will have to provide the lest of that )udgment 

It might be helpful though, if you reflected for a moment on the 
quotation with which we began People who sneer at "fancy theories" 
and prefer to rely on common sense and everyday experience are often 
in fact fhe victims o't extremely vague and sweeping hypotheses This 
morning's newspaper contains a letter from a young person in Penn- 
sylvania who was once "one of a group of teenage pot smokers Then a 
girl m the crowd got pregnant Her baby was premature and deformed 
and needed two operations " The newspaper's adviser to the teenage 
lovelorn printed that letter approvingly as evidence that the price of 
smoking marijuana is high 

Perhaps it is But suppose the wnler of that letter had written "Then 
the Pittsburgh Steelers won the Super Bowl and the Philadelphia Flyers 
took the Stanley Cup ' Everyone would objeci that those events had 
nothing to do with the group's pot smoking But how do we know that^ 
If the mere fact that the young girl's misfortunes followed her pot smoking 
IS evidence of a causal relationship, why can't we also infer a causal rela- 
tionship m the case of the Steelers and the Flyers? 
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Economic theory we said, is flrajily an extension of that assumption But 
“simply ' IS a treacherous word Did you ever have a math instructor who 
began "To solve this kind of problem, we simply '-when it wasn't 
simple to you at alP The economic way of thinking is somewhat like that 
The basic assumption resembles a magician's lop hat It seems to be empty 
but in practiced hands it produces a fascinating array of surprises And 
once you've seen for yourself how it's done, you can go back home and 
astonish all your friends 

The simile of the magician s top hat is apt in another way Economics 
has a reputation for being mysterious and incomprehensible And because 
the subject utterly baffles so many who study it economics has also 
acquired a reputation for being difficult dull, and irrelevant This book 
developed out of a growing suspiaon that students have found economic 
theory to be mystifying and tedious largely because we economists have 
tried to teach them too much We have dazzled them with complex 
theorems and exercises m pure logic instead of helping them to see how 
much their world is illuminated by economic theory 

This text IS organized around a set of concept that collectively make up 
the economist's basic kit of intellectual tools The tools are all related to 
the fundamental assumption that we staled above and are surprisingly few 
in number But they are extraordinarily versatile They unlock such mys 
tenes as exchange rates, monopoly, money and speculation, all of which 
are generally conceded to be m the economist s province But they also 
shed light on a wide range of issues that arc not ordinarily thought of as 
economic at all traffic congestion, environmental pollution, the workings 
of government, the behavior of the National Collegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation, and a host of others that you will encounter in these pages 

A number of jokes have been floating around for a long time about the 
inability of economists to agree The one most often quoted says that if all 
the economists in the world were laid end to end, they would reach 
no conclusion The jokes have been revived m recent years as policy- 
makers struggled with the simultaneous problems of rising unemploy 
ment and rising prices, and economists could not agree on a solution But 
a more careful look at the opinions of economists reveals a range of dis 
agreements that is actually quite small when compared with the vast area 
of consensus There are two principal explanahons for the erroneous belief 
that economists rarely agree 

One, of course, is the fact that disagreement by its very nature receives 
more publicity People don't spend much time discussing points on which 
they agree it's both more challenging and more fruitful to move on into 
disputed questions and into areas \Aere advanang knowledge has not yet 
produced consensus Because the economics profession in the United 
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Because the task of securing stable pnces with high employment is so 
much in the forefront of public attention, because it is a task that we have 
by law assigned to the federal government, which draws heavily on econ 
omists for counsel, because the performance of this task entails the mastery 
of such a complex set of issues and because the results will affect the deci 
sions ail of us make, well over one third of this book will be devoted to 
the analysis of aggregate fluctuations 

But that should not be allowed to create the impression that economists 
typically disagree about the matters withm their range of competence The 
degree of consensus among economists is the invisible part of the iceberg 
and disagreement is the visible but far less weighty tip When it comes to 
the understanding of economic systems and the recommendation of eco- 
nomic policies, the important divisions of opinion m our society are less 
likely to be among economists than between those who have learned to 
use the economic way of thmkmg and those who have not 

The primary goal of this book is to start you thinking the way econo- 
mists think, in the belief that once you start you will never stop For 
economic thinking is addictive Once you get mside some principle of 
economic reasoning and make it your own, opportunities to employ it pop 
up everywhere You begin to notice that sense and nonsense are all mixed 
up together m much of what is said or written about economic and social 
issues You get in the habit of sorting the sense from the nonsense by 
applying the basic concepts of economic analysis You may even unfor- 
tunately, acquire the reputation of being a cynic, for people who habitu- 
ally talk nonsense like to cry ' cynic ' at anyone who points out what they 
are doing 

But long introductions are tedious The best way to find out about 
economics is to do some for yourself Just one word of caution before 
you begin 

The economic way of fAinkmg provirfcsa oeihinhk^Hf’ilmirhf penjptrcTrw 
on human behavior and social relationships A person who knows no eco 
nomics will probably fail to understand many of the most interesting 
important, and sharpiv contested social issues of our time But a knowl- 
edge of economic theory is not an adequate substitute for a sense of 
history, a capacity for empathy and that basic humility which is the hall- 
mark of all good science Alfred North Whitehead has said it most elo 
quently 

The duty of tolerance is our finite homage to the abundance of 
inexhaustible novelty which is awaihng the future and to the com 
plexity of accomplished fact which exceeds our stretch of insight ^ 

1 Ailmtms cf lileas The Free Press 1933 1961 p 52 





SUBSTITUTES EVERYWHERE 
The concept of demand 


You must have read or heard statements like these many times in 
your life 

1 Fire safet) requires that there be two exits from each apartment 
' unit 

2 We need a new car 

3 Our state will need large amounts of additional water in the 
coming decade 

4 Traffic surveys have established the need for a new expressway 

5 Every citizen should be able to obtain the medical care he needs 
regardless of his ability to pay 

6 There is no substitute for victory 

Fire safety, water, the smooth and rapid movement of traffic, medical 
care, victory, and even automobiles are all "goods " We say "even" auto 
mobiles because some doubts have begun to be expressed about the good- 
ness of automobiles m our congested cities But you can ask the man who 
owns one, and a lot of young people who don't They will assure you that 
a new car is very much a good Then what s wrong with those statements^ 
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ChapUr Two 


FROM "NEEDS" TO DEMAND 

The element common to all six is the notion oi messily And that is 
whdl makes each statement seriously misleading 

Take the first one Will apartment dwellers who live m units with only 
one exit all be in|ured or killed by fires? Of course not It's lust that the 
nsk IS greater with one exit than with two But then why not three exits? 
Or four? Why not go the whole route and make the outside walls nothing 
but doors? The answer ts that, while fire safely is a good, it isn't the only 
good apartment dwellers are interested m Lowrenlal costs and low healing 
and cooling costs are also goods, to say nothing of safety from burglars 
who notice that multiple exits are also multiple entrances Moreover, there 
are other and perhaps better ways to increase hre safety Extinguishers, 
alarm sprinklers and brge ashtrays also reduce the risk to apartment 
dwellers of injury or death from fire If more than one exit is required, 
why not also retjuire a fire extinguisher on every wall? 

That sensiblc-soundingstaiementabout apartment exits overlooks three 
interrelated fads (1) Most goods are not free but can only be obtained by 
sacnficifig somelhmg else that is also a good (2) There are substitutes for 
anything (3) Intelligent choice among substitutes requires a balancing of 
additional costs agamsi additional benefits 

Costs and Substitutes 

Now go back and look at the other five statements ' We need a new 
car ' Who "needs ' a new car’ Obviously not everyone, but only those 
who value a new car more than what they must sacrifice to obtain one 
That might be a vacaficm tnp this year new clothes a lot of movies, and a 
stereo set Is it worth it?There are plenty of substitutes for a new car, after 
ail an overhaul of the present one, a used car, a bicycle, a car pool public 
transportation, moving closer to work, or slaying home more The intelli- 
gent consumer tries to dende upon his preferences among all these van 
ous costs and benefits Of course, once he has made up his mind he might 
want to say "We ntedi new car" m the hope that the definitive tone of his 
statement will dissuade his wife from making her own companson of 
the costs and benefits of a new one 

Consider statement 3 ' Our state will need large amounts of additional 
water in the corauig decade " Does any state really need large amounts of 
additional water? Dams and reservoirs, pipelines and desahiuzalion 
plants are ways of obtaining more water But they have costs Do the 
benefits fustify the costs? If you think there are no substitutes for water, 
then you are thinking too academically You have abstracted unrealisti 
ally from the real worid Probably you are assuming that water is only 
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used for drinking, whereas in fact the overwhelming bulk of the water 
consumed m the United States goes for other uses Since we shall use the 
case of water a bit later as an extended working exercise, we can pass this 
problem by for now You might want to begin thinking, though, about 
the substitutes for water in such places of chronic scarcity as Arizona and 
Southern Califorma 

You will be able to make much more sense out of the water problem 
and the expressway issue we take up next if you keep in mind that entities 
like sMcs or ahes never really want anythmg Wante and goals are always 
attached ultimately to individuals When someone says 'The people want 
" what does he mean? TlMt all the people want it? A majority? Those 
who count? It is usually a good rule m analyzing statements like those 
above to ask Wlio wants more water, or more expressways, or more fire 
safety? 

Things are seldom what they seem 
Skim milk masquerades as cream 

The fourth of our misleading propositions-'Trafic surveys have estab- 
lished the need for a new expressway"-leads into one of the vexing issues 
in city planning Perhaps it would never have become such a troublesome 
issue had we realized that expressways have costs as well as benefits, that 
there are excellent substitutes for more expressways, and that intelligent 
city planning calls for the weighing of additional benefits against additional 
costs Those who hope to derive most of the benefits from a new express 
way while paying only a small percentage of the costs will not want others 
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to notice the full costs of the expressway or how many substitutes there 
really are That is why they pretend that a traffic survey can establish 
"needs " Buta traffic survey only show’s how many cars travel given routes 
at eiistin^ cosh fo flit drivers, including such nonmonetary costs as delay, 
danger, and ulcers Suppose that the cost of downtown parking maeased 
500% What do you thuik would happen to rush-hour traffic? Commuters 
would form car pools and begin using public transportation If the cost to 
dnoers of commuting were raised high enough, through parking charges, 
toll fees, or some other device, the need for a new expressway could turn 
overnight into a "need' for a rapid transit system It's a strange kind of 
need that can vanish so quickly m the face of a price change 

The fifth statement sounds humanitarian and liberal "Every citiren 
should be able to obtain the medical care he needs regardless of his ability 
to pay " But how much medical care does any person need? We might all 
agree that a man with an inflamed appendix and no money should have 
his appendectomy completely at the taxpayers' expense if he is unable to 
meet any of the cost himself But what of the man with a splinter in his 
finger? The services of physicians are not free goods, and they would not 
become ftee goods even if every physician treated his patients without 
charging a fee There |usl would not be enough physicians to go around 
if everyone consulted a doctor for every minor ill The lower the price of 
visiting a physician, the smaller the saaifice one must make to obtain his 
services, and the more will people substitute a trip to the doctor for such 
other remedies as going to bed, taking it easy, or waiting and hoping One 
could rather confidently predict that lower monetary fees would result w 
higher fees of other sorts, like waiting in line for many hours 

What about the sixth statement 'There is no substitute for victory”? 
It just isn't so That may be a good battle cry, but it's unrealistic politi 
cai analysis Victory is usually obtained by making sacrifices Ifthesacn 
(ices reach a certain mtensity, people choose compromise or even defeat, 
although they arc then inclined to say that they have ' no choice " Once 
againwenoticethattheintelligent formulation of policy includmg foreign 
policy, flows from a careful balancing of additional expected costs and 
additional expected benefits 

The word expected should be stressed We live m a world of uncertainty, 
forced to make choices that will affect our future without knowing for sure 
just how they will do so A common mistake m reasoning about economic 
problems is to assume that there is no uncertainly or that economic deci- 
sion makers are omniscient At last report, omiuscience was still a virtue 
denied to mortal man Condemned as we are to living with uncertainty, 
we can at least keep from making matters worse by pretending otherwise 
Bealcrt for statements, mthis book and elsewhere, that assume completely 
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adequate mformafjonisalwaysavailable Younughfeveanoticethatinfor 
nation too is a good which has cosb ofaqoisittoti and for which there 
are substitutes avadabie 


HARD CHOICES 

A N no Yori- Timrs artide on the consumer protection movement 
m November 197Z prompted this indignant response m a letter 
to the Fjnannal Etblor 

I 

i Roger Kiems smug brash off of consumerism is 
nauseating 

For instance he comments The consuinct advocate 
begins With the premise that th^re are loo nany acc denis 
fajQ much fraud and not enough nformation But ho \ 
does one decide on the nght number of icadents the 
right amount of Iraud and the correct amount of 
infoTtnalion’ 

The answer is n very simple one— aiij avoidable acc dent, 
any knowing fraud is loo nuch Any Hiild burned and 
maimed because of /lammable clothing any in^nl born 
' malformed because of thalidomide or anoffier inadequately 
' tested drug is too many 

but that very simple answer )«sl wont do It isnl even 
accepted by the wnler of the letter For ewnr accident is probably 
avoidable We could alw ays further reduce the number of aufo 
mobile iccidents for example bylovvenogspeedlimils but long 
before we had managed to reduce avoidable accidents to zero we 
would have made the automobile a sioiver mode of trave' than 
walking The fact is that each of us wants safety but that we stop 
wanting additional safety when the cost of obtain ng it becomes 
too high Of course the social problem is cotnpli ated by the fact 
that we can often keep ourown costs down b> endangering others 
Pedestrians will tend to ward lower speed limit' than will motor 
ists Andsmcemostcrfusatesomptiniesone sometimesthcother 
our views on automob !e 'peed limits aren t always consistent 
b t he case of drugs the cost irf additional safety through further 
teshng IS the hves lost because a particular drug is not yet av&d 
able We cannot avoid bird diwces 
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The Concept of Demand 

"Needs" turn out to be mere mnls when we inspect them closely That's 
an important difference, for in the case of wants we may ask "How urgmll^ 
are they wantedr Economists get at this question through the concept of 
demand Demand is a concept that relalti amounls that are purchaud io the 
sacrifices thaf must be made lo obtain these amounts 
Ask yourself the following questions How many phonograph records 
do you want to own? How many times do you want to go out to dinner m 
a year? What grade do you want frata this course? 

If you can answer any of those questions, it is because you have assumed 
some cost in each case Suppose you said you want an A from this course 
and plan to get one What difference would it make if the pnee of an A 
went up? The teacher isn't taking bribes, the price of an A to you (that's 
what counts) is the sacrifice you must make to obtain it Would you still 
want an A if it required twenty hours of study a week, while a B could be 
had for |usl one hour a week? Yqu might still want it, but you would prob- 
ably not be willing to buy it at such a high price when a fairly good sub- 
stitute, a B, IS so much cheaper And that is what counts Human wants 
seem to be insatiable But when a want can only be satisHed at some cost- 
that is to say, by giving up the satisfaction of some other wants to obtain 
it-we all moderate our desires and accept less than we would like to have 
The phenomenon of which we're speaking is so pervasive and so funda- 
mental that some economists have been willing to assign it the status of a 
Iiw the law of demand This law asserts that there is a negative relation 
between the amount of anything that people will purchase and the price 
(saaifice) they must pay to obtain it At higher prices, less will be pur- 
chased, at lower paces, more will be purchased 
Would you agree that this generalization can be called a Or can 
you think of exceptions? Genuine exceptions are rare at best Why would 
anyone be indifferent to the sacrifices he must make? Or prefer more sacri- 
fice to less? That's what a person would be domg if he took more of some- 
thing as the cost of obtaining it increased 
Alleged exceptions to the law of demand are usually based on a mis- 
interpretation of the evidence. A masochist, for example, would not pro- 
vide an exception, because pam is for him a good and not a sacrifice But 
what of the familur case where the pace of something rises and people 
increase Iheir purchases in anticipation of further price rises? If you think 
about it carefully you will see that this is not an exception to the law of 
demand The expectation of higher prices m the future, created by the 
initial price rise, has increased people' s current demand for the hem It vi, 
not the higher price but the changed expeclaiwns that have caused people 
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to buy more We would observe something quite different if the initial 
price increase did not create those changed expectations Another possi- 
bility IS that changes in the price of subsbtutes or in available income have 
not been considered When the price of beans goes up but the pnce of 
hamburger goes up even farther, people may buy more beans because they 
are now rektwel\i cheaper 

It has sometimes been argued ftiat certam prestige goods are exceptions 
to the law of demand For example, people supposedly buy mink coats 
because their price is high, not low No doubt there are people who buy 
some items largely to impress others wifli how much they can afford to 
pay And people sometimes, m the absence of better information, judge 
quality by pnce so that over a hmited range, at least, their willingness to 
purchase may be positively rather than negatively related to price 

Even these seeming exceptions can be explained m a way consistent 
with the law of demand People may be purchasmg prestige rather than 
mere mmk or judging quality by price because they have no better mfor- 
mation But we are not interested m rare curiosities Whether or not you 
are willing to call it a law, the fact is undeniable and extremely important 
increases in the price of goods will charactensticaily be accompanied by 
decreases in the total amount purchased, and decreases m price will char 
actenstically be accompanied by increases in the amount purchased It is 
a serious mistake to overlook this pervasive fact 


Money Costs and Other Costs 

The price in money that must be paid for something is not a complete 
measure of its cost to the purchaser Sometimes, indeed, it is a very inade- 
quate measure, as in the case of the student who wanted an A Economists 
know this at least as well as anyone ei«e The concept of demand definitely 
does not suggest that money is the only thing that matters to people Con 
fusion about this point has done so much to create misunderstandmg that 
we might profitably take a moment to clanfy the matter 

Consider the case of a man buying soft dnnks Assume that he can 
purchase them m either returnable bottles or throwaway bottles, and that 
a six-pack of throwaway bottles is priced at 90<t whileasix packofrelum- 
able bottles is priced at 80c plus an 18c deposit Which will he buy^ Which 
15 cheaper^ 

It depends on the cost to him, of viduch the retailer's pnce is only one 
element If he doesn't mind saving and returning bottles-that is, if the 
cost to him of doing so is low— he will probably find the returnable bottles 
cheaper and will buy them On the oftier hand, if he lives in an apartment 
with very limited storage space, gets to ttie store rarely, consumes large 
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that js close to meaningless It is meaningless because someone can always 
argue that any action was done for selfish reasons the woman who risks 
her /i/e save a neighbor’s chi/d froin a burning house does so because 
she wants the plaudits ot the commumvy, or because she craves the inner 
satisfaction of being a hero or perhaps because she decides it would be 
more painful to live m the knowledge die nught have saved the child than 
to die attemptmg a rescue There is no way to refute such arguments But 
there is no ivay to prove them, either The economic way of thinking ai'oids 
the question ft asserts through the law of demand that people will do less 
of anything when they must sacrifice a greater amount of whatever they 
value to continue doing it 

When the president asks people to turn their thermostats down to 68 

degreesm die wintertoconserve heating fuel, many of them will cooperate 

Economics does not assert otherwise On the other hand, some will ignore 
the request, a few will turn iheir thermostats kp out of spite, many will 
cooperate half-heartedly and only part of the time because they suspect a 
lot of others arc not cooperating at all some wil! keep their thermostats up 
while reasoning to themselves that they arc more cold-blooded than the 
average and suffer more than most people in a cbillyhouse One w'eakness 
of patriotic appeals is that they impose the largest burden on the most 
patriotic/ and this hardly seems fair The advantage of encouraging con- 
servation by raising the pries is that it gives everyone an immediate incen- 
tive to economize 

Here is an idea for you to think about Quite a few colleges have fhe 
problem of empty classrooms at 8 a m and overaowded classrooms at 10 
and 11 Why not charge a little more to the student who msists upon a 
10 o'clock section and turn the extra fee over to the student willing to 
enroll at 8? Or maybe we could offer the extra hie to the instructors to get 
better quality teaching at 8 What do you think would be the reaction of 
students to a proposal like that? How would you respond to the following 
reactions? 


CRttC6 W-® OKDS 

On W^shmgton'scpWcst day dunng the third week mjanusiy 
reporters ga thered in the Office of Mana^jijent and Budget to be 
briefed on President Ford s energy conservahon plan Tlie tem- 
perature m the room hoveied near 80 degrees according to an 
item m the Wa/f Stieel Jaunfiil of jauuary 17 1975 
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"Some people just cannot get their eyes open early in the morning “ 'It 
wouldn't be fair, some people like to get up early, and why should they 
have to pay less just because they have a funny metabolism?" 'Tuition is 
high enough already without tacking on an extra charge for 10 o dock sec- 

tions 'llwouldn'twork Money isn't everything "That makes choosing 
one's classes loo commercial " 


Who Needs Water? 



People are creatures of habit in vvhat they think as well as what they do 
Perhaps this explains why so many have trouble recognizing the signifi 
cance of substitutes and hence such difficulty m appreaating the law of 
demand Water provides an excellent example 
Just a few years ago there was much concern oxer a serious water 
shortage in New York City Several years of less than normal rainfall had 
depleted the reservoirs from which New York obtained its water,and (here 
was great fear that the oty would run short of water during the summer 
unlessconsumption could be sharply reduced A few hardy souls suggested 
that the city should install more water meters and raise the price of water 
The suggestion tvas not taken very senously because, as everyone suppos 
ediy knows, wafer is a necessity "People won t go thirsty )U5t because the 
price of water goes up a little, or even a lot, ' said the critics And so New 
York iaundied a massn^ campaign of education plus legal threat to try to 
get Its Gtizens to be more sparing in their use of water 
Lawn spnnkimg and car washing were condemned Restaurants were 
told not to give customers a glass of water with their meals unless they 
specifically asked for it The ornamental fountains of the city were turned 
off-largely as a symbolic gesture, smee the water in the fountains is recir- 
culated Citizens were asked to refrain from keeping their beer cool by 
letting the shower dnp on it One of the more amusing aspects of the cam- 
paign was a set of ads for a particular Scotch whiskey that urged people lo 
drink their Scotch with water The word valtr was crossed out in the 
adverbsemertl and ioh was written above it, with an appended admom 
fion to save water by drinking soda 
The water shorty was not relieved by any of these measures but by a 
piovidenlwl end to the drought "Man proposes but God disposes " E\ en 
man might have disposed, however, had he proposed more mtelligmtl) 
The basic error lay m the assumption that isater is a necessity The truth is 
that there arc many substitutes for water, a fact which becomes glanngly 
obvious as soon as we break loose from the habit of assuming that people 
do nothing with water but drink it 
Here are just a fe>v of the substitutes for svater in New York City dirty 
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automobiles^ brown lawns plumbers, migration, deodorant, larger refrig 
erators (to hold the beer that would otherwise be cooled m the shower) 
plus a host of small inconveniences The tnck is to persuade people to hsc 
these substitutes to call die plumber for example, and have that leaky 
toilet repaired rather than allowittoconhnuewastmg fifty gallons of water 
a day To spend money on a larger refrigerator To tolerate a dirty auto- 
mobile To put an ice cube m then glass of dnnkmg water rather than let 
the tap run for several mmatos to cool the water In the case of industries 
using huge quantities of water, to saaifice the advantages of a New York 
location m favor of locating near more plentiful water supplies Or to install 
recyclmg equipment 

But what IS the best way to indua the use of substitutes? Educational 
campaigns and moral exhortaticm can help But how muchl Most people 
are expert rationalizers when their own mterest is involved, and it is all 
too easy to put off calling the plumber until the end of the month, or next 
month, or the month after that Always fully intending of course, to do 
one's CIVIC duly and get that leak repaired 

What about crirmnal penalties for wasting water? Enforcement be- 
comes a problem here Are the police to stage surprise raids to catch 
people cooling their beer in the shower? Shall we fine a man for rinsing 
his tumbler too many times before taking a dnnk? What consbtutes cnmi 
nnl waste? 

A quite different approach is available Is there any way to enlist almost 
everyone in a conscientious effort to seek out and use substitutes for 
water? A sizable increase m the price of water just might do the job 
Wouldn't the careless householder call the plumber more quickly if that 
leaky toilet cost more per month than the plumber would charge to fix it? 
Wouldn't people accept dirty automobiles mote readily, or at least not let 
the hose run the whole bme they were washing the family car, if water 
became very' expensive? There as some price for water at which it becomes 
cheaper to buy a new refrigerator than to use the shower as a cooler 
Industries that use large quantities of water will tend to locate elsewhere 
if the price of water is high in Iheir area of first choice 

And so it goes There are subshtutes for anything A higher money 
price will mduce some people to find and use some of those substitutes 
And the higher the price, the more will substitutes be used 


A Useful Dewce 


Many of the most useful concepts m economics can be conveniently 
expressed by means of graphs 

Suppose that we somehow obtamed the following data on the relation 
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between the price per gallon of water and the number of gallons that 
would be consumed (not swallowed') per day in New York City at each 
of these different prices 


Price Charged the 

Millions of Gallons 

Consumer per Gallon 

Consumed per Day 

$0035 

60 

0028 

80 

0021 

120 

0016 

160 

0012 

200 

0009 

240 

0003 

360 

0001 

450 

0000 

510 


We have graphed these values m figure 2A The dots express graphi- 
cally the data from the demand schedule above If you are not accustomed 
to working with graphs, study figure 2 A until you understand exactly how 
!t was constructed from the demand schedule 
The graph of figure 2A also adds somethmg to the information con 
tamed in the schedule We have connected the dots by means of straight 
lines The assumption underlying this procedure is that the price can be 
changed by very small amounts and that there will result small continuous 
changes m the daily consumption of water When dealing with the total 
demand of a Urge number of consumers, it will be easy to find an indi* 
vidual who makes no response to a small price increase But you can also 
find important changes, such as the man who gels his leaky toilet fixed 
Now use the demand curve m thinking through the following questions 
(By the way, it is called a demand cwnir even though it is composed excju 
sively of straight lines A straight line is simply a curve that doesn't Ukea 
baseball pitcher's curve that failed to "break ") 

1 How much water do New Yorkers "need' ? How much will they 
consume per day if the price of water is zero? Is there an impor- 
tant difference between the two questions^ 

2 If the price of water has been set for many years at $ 0008 per gal- 
lon, how much water will the city authorities say that New Yorkers 
need per day? What are they assuming when they say this? 

3 Suppose that New York's reservoirs are being rapidly depleted 
and experts predict that the supply will become critically low 
before fall unless daily consumption is reduced to 180 million 
gallons How could the city's water managers obtain this desired 
reduction m consumption^ 
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4 Notice by how much water consumption would mcrease f the 
price were original))' $0035 and iveK then decreased to $0003 
Do you thmU that residents of the aty would mcreise then 
dr ) Li ig by this amount? How might the addit onal 300 million 
gallons per day be used? 


Tjme Is on Our Side 

If you are at all the suspicious sort of person you wJl have wondered 
v^hether water consumption really would or could change in response to 
price changes by as much as the demand curve indicates Changes take 
tune And that is an important obsen ition Changes m the amount pur 

chased will be greater for any given pnee diange the longer the tune Figure 2A Demand for water 
period allowed for adjustment 
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THE DEMAND FOP ELECTRICITY 

Electric power m the Pacific Northwest offers a good illustration 
of the longer run relationship behveen pnees and quantities de 
manded The heavy mountain snowfalls of the region led to the 
development beginning in the 1930s of numerous hydropower 
plants and a cost per kilowatt in Washington and Oregon that has 
run about one half the national average This encouraged exten- 
Sive use of electricity in homes and also attracted to die region 
such industries as electro-proccss metals and chemicals that are 
hea\ y users of eleclricitv According to 3973 figures released by 
the Bonneville Power Administration elcctricitv use m the Pacific 
Northwest oins around J5 000 kilowitts attnuaJiy per home com 
pared With a national avenge about half that or 7700 kilowatts 
per year 


With reality Just be sure to keep in mmd that the amount which is 
"needed ' is always gomg to depend on the sacrifice that must be made m 
order to obtain it Say ntti if you must, but mean imand 
And be very careful indeed about slipping from need into n^bt That's an 
additional danger that comes along with the word Once something has 
been designated as a human need, we move easily to the conclusion that 
everyone has a nght to it But if that nght is to be more than rhetorical 
society must have a way to make the good available What's the point of 
saying that even people who have chosen to live m a desert have a right to 
ample water if there's no feasible way to provide it? Or of saying that 
medical care without regard to one's ability to pay is a right when there 
aren't enough resources to provide all the care people would demand at a 
zero price? People already have the right to be secure in their persons and 
property against crimes of violence Or they would, at any rate, if declara- 
tions were enough to make all enminafe refonn their ways 


CONSUMER SOVEREIGNTY? 

If there are no needs, then obviously there's no greater or more urgent 
need for milk than there is for shag carpets or eledne carving knives 
There are no degrees of nonexistence How then are we to distinguish 
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between goods lliat nuke ar important contribution to human welfare 
and goods that are merely frivolous? The best way to get at this flucstion 
IS to ask why we want to make the distinction. 

The Evaluation of Wants 

It would be loo easy to answer that some people want to impose their 
tastes on Others That's loo easy an answer because it implies that the dis- 
tinction IS only useful to cultural tyrants Bui parents aren't being tyrants 
when they tell children that they "need" meat more than chocolate cake 
and should eat their meat if they aren t hungry enough for both Surely it 
isn t mere arrogance to say that a family with a tight budget should at 
down on cigarettes rather than on milk for the children But what about 
the college professor who tells you that by spendmg your nights at the 
discotheque instead of your desk you're displaying a faulty sense of 
values? Now we're no longer so sure Is the professor merely trying to 
impose her tastes on you? Or is she trying to summon you to obey your 
better self? 

The concept of demand is ethically neutral It asserts that something is 
desired and tells how much people are willing to sacrifice to obtain U In 
particular amounts It says nothing at all about why people desire the 
good, where that desire came from or whether they or society will bp 
better off in the long run for having it Is this a deficiency? Most economists 
would say that it's not Demand is merely an analytical concept Useful in 
describing behavior It docsn t pretend to say anything about what people 
ought to want 

But such a defense isn't altogether accurate The notion that people 
ought to have what they want to have, at least within the limits of their 
ability to pay, is deeply rooted in our society and )ust as deeply rooted in 
the history of economic analysis At least since the time of Adam Smith 
(1723-17901 who attacked the commercial interests of his daybyrnsistmg 
that production and trade ought to be carried on for the sake of consump 
tion, economists have tended to assume that the wants of consumers 
should direct the organuation of economic activity Consumer sovirtignty 
as it's called, has been an article of faith and a criterion by which to assess 
the adequacy of an econom/s performance 

On first hearing it sounds eminently sensible and public spirited to 
msisl that an economy should be organized to satisfy the wants of con* 
sumers as expressed m the vanous demands they bring to the market 
place But what if many of the things that people demand are vot things 
they really want? Of course, the shopper who impulsively buys a chrome 
plated sandal scraper must in some sense have wanted it at the moment o 
purchase The consumer who buys a useless patent medicine because he 
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doesn't realize that it's useless docs, in a tnvial sense, want what he pur- 
chases The consumer who grabs for a high pneed box of cereal because 
last night's TV commeraal is still on his subconscious mind must ivant it 
in preference to the adjacent box ivilh fte same contents at a lower pnee, 
or he wouldn't grab it But the examples make the cnfics' points Con- 
sumers are too often foolish, shortsighted unmformed, and easy prey for 
manipulative advertising Poor candidates indeed for sovereignty How 
an we defend efforts to make the economic sv'stem sensitiv e and sub- 
servient to consumer demands when those demands don't ment satisfac 
tioa? And they do not deserve sahsfacbon if tficy don't somehow express 
genuine human wants 

But what are "genume' ivants? John Kenneth Galbraith a well known 
economist, tackled that question some years ago m a widely read book 
titled The Affltieiif Soaetv (1958} He used the word urgent to describe wants 
that merited satisfaction, a good choice of words since urgent means 
"pressing for attention ' And he argued that for wants to be urgent they 
must originate ailli the mdmdunl Wants that are contrived by someone else 
cannot be regarded as urgent wants for an individual, and wants con- 
trived in the very process of satisfying wants would seem to be doubly 
suspect Wants can have 'bizarre, frivolous, or even immoral origins," 
Galbraith argued, and stiU deserve satisfaction But no case can be made 
for orgaruzmg society to satisfy wants if it is the process of satisfymg wants 
that creates them in the hrst place 

Galbraith wasn't merely making a ase against advertising, the first 
thing that probably comes to mind Advertising is only the most direct 
way in which the system of production shapes (or tries to shape) the 
wants which it is supposed to fulhll A less direct but surely more effective 
way is through emulation The system of production turns out beanbag 
chairs, a few people see the chairs and decide that they want them, and 
once a few people have them, others decide that they want them, too 
People usually don t know that thej' want something, Galbraith argued, 
until they see it produced, and often not until they see someone else m 
possession of it That is the case, at least, ui an affluent societ}’, where 
"physical wants' have long since been fully satisfied 


Are There Any "Ori^al" Wants? 

The argument is appealing but its also dotted with pitfalls for the 
unwary How many people would hav'e wanted to read Galbraith's book 
if they hadn't first seen it in a bookstore or been turned on to it by an 
acquaintance or a reviewer? Some may even have bought it after readmg 
an advertisement by the publisher Shall we say that they' are no better off 
forfhe book's having been producedandpureftasedbeausetheynouldn't 
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have wanted il if il hadn t been produced? Or what about the demand for 
musical reewds? No one would want them if the^ weren't produced 
Indeed ifnoonehadeverproducedmaiarandnunorscales pnnciplesof 
harmony and counterpoint musical mslruments and people able to play 
them with skill who would ever have had a craving for mustc^ Should 
people s demand for books of poetry not be satisfied because their taste 
for poetry was created by the producers of poetry? 

Galbraith b undoubtedly grasping at an important issue when he sug 
gests that there is much about our system of production and consumption 
that resembles a dog track, where the greyhounds keep ninn ng but never 
get closer to the mechanical rabbit But the notion of contnved versus 


! I aCARETTE ADVERTISING 

^ CfgjretteadvcrtismgontelevJsion w JSprohibrfcd bcginmngoti 
I January 2 Wl Newspaper magazmc and billboard 4dverti*mg 

I increasedafterlhebanonbroadcastadvertisingbulnolbvcnoujih 

to keep total industry expenditures on adv ertising from falling bj 
j 23*^ That of course v, is a cost saving to the manufacturtrs of 
agarettes Meanwhile cigarette consumption in the U 5 rose 3 3% 
in the first yearafterthetelension ban Does this prove the ineffec* 
' * tiveness of advertising? If so why are the malere of c garettes so 
/ooiwh as to cpnlinue nasiing mdJjons of dollars? 

There IS niilter.nitneefpiindtm that jsfowjstent with tihat 
f ocoined Advertisuig may be largely inetfeetive m persuading 
people to smoke but highly effective in persuading smokers to use 
one brand m preference to another People who express concern 
^ about the social power of advertising oui,hi to distinguish care 
fully between its alleged power to create new tastes and its power 
to alter purchasing patterns in situations where buveR hav’e 
^ tjpublf distinguishing among brands 

Notice too that in such a situation each manufacturer has an 
incentive to advertise even though the industry as a whole vvoiild 
‘ be better off with advertising prohibited or at least severely hm 
ited The American Medical Association may be moreastute iHm 
^ the Tobacco Institute vihich fought the telev ision ban The AMA 
condemns advertiMi^ b) pMsiaans as unethical Perhips the 
Tobacco Institute will soineda> discover this same proftable 
I wisdom New brands of cigarettes would then have as much difil 
, oilty m establishing themselves as new doctors have 
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original wants doesn't capture the issue very well There are a few wants, 
rooted perhaps in our animal natures that might be called ongmal, such 
as the desire for food But even that want takes on forms that are the 
product of social contnvance There's nothing natural about a demand for 
lobster they're disgusting-lookmg aeatures that almost no one would 
ever think of eating until he had seen one prepared The demand for meat 
IS unnatural m India, and the msects so much enjoyed by the Yanomamo 
of Venezuela are unnatural food m the United States Archie Bunker 
turned do»n a tongue sandwidi for his Jundi because he wasn’t going to 
eat anything that came out of the mouth of a cow he asked for a hard- 
boiled egg instead All of our wants are at least in part the product of 
socialization 

It may well be true that we could all be just as happy, in the United 
States at least, by producing and consuming less Maybe we could even be 
a good deal happier An interestmg study by Richard Easterlin entitled 
"Does Money Buy Happiness? ' supports what many have long suspected 
additional goods increase one's happiness only if others in society aren't 
getting more, too Put in another way, our sense of satisfaction tends to 
depend on what we have rtlatwi lo others in our soaety ^ If this is so, the 
economic system is indeed as much a squirrel cage as it is a social mech- 
anism to serve the sovereign consumer We could run just as far if we ran 
more slowly Maybe we could even run a lot farther, by being able to enjoy 
a cleaner environment and a less hamed existence 


Some Persisteni Questions 

The picture becomes still more disturbing when we notice that, m much 
of the world, people are actually hungry and ill from malnutrition If the 
economic systems of wealthy soaches are mdeed chewing up resources 
without yielding much that is worthwhile, they are squandering resources 
that might have made a genuine contribubon lo human welfare if used in 
other ways for other people Of course, we have no guarantee that those 
other people would use the resources wisely and humanely were we to 
refrain from using them folly and shortsightedness are hardly confined 
to affluent consumers All the more reason lo ask. Is this consumer sover- 
eignly? If it is, is It worth defendmg? 

But what is the alternative? It's much easier to orticize social systems 
for their inadequacies than jt is to suggest a better system that is also 
workable Less consumption of tnvia m the United States will not auto- 
matically produce food for Afnca We consumed far less in the 1930s than 
we do now, but had still less to contnbute to the poor Even if we agree 


1 Easterlin's study was summarized m TfePuHifWffHl Winter 1973 pp 3-10 
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that working and consuming is largely pursuit of a mechanical rabbit pro- 
grammed to remain forever just out of our reach, what can we do about it? 
Assuming that there are genuine human wants whose satisfaction con- 
tributes to fulfillment and self-actualization and that these have been 
covered over or distorted by artificial and self-negating demands, how do 
we even begin to suppress the false and nurture the true? 

Some people believe that it will require a revolution But what kind of 
revolution? Polilial revolutions in this century have certainly demon- 
strated that high ideals don't by themselves create humane societies Is it 
a sucral revolution these people have m mind? But what does that mean? 
Many once believed that it meant abolition of the capitalist system, and 
some still do But what do we pul in its place? Socialism in the Soviet 
Union has lusted after more goods at least as passionately as capitalism 
and produced them less efficiently and at a high cost m political freedom 
Of course, one can always argue that the Soviet Union does not have Iw 
socialism But then what is 'tfuesocjaIism’'7Howdoesitwo/k?Hoivdoej 
it transform those selfish envious, anxious, foolish, and shortsighted 
people we sec today info something better? 


The Importance of limited Questions 

Economists are probably just as interested m those questions as people 
generally But for the most part they don't pay a lot of attention to them 
in their professional work 'Htey take demand curves as given and assume 
that the wants behind them are legitimate The prices that people are 
willing to pay for goods are assumed to represent al least the value of those 
goods-flf leasl because people often pay less than they would be willing to 
pay, but presumably never pay mn than the good js worth to them And 
that gives economists a handle with which to get an initial hold on the 
problem of explaining how economic systems work 

An emomy is « snaai syshm far securing caoperatioa among people in ohfamwg 
from amlableresourcesa maximumofiohatevir is mnleil That definition leaves 
a lot of questions wide open Above all, it makes no attempt to specify 
what should be wanted or even whose wants should be satisfied They 
could be the wants of everyone, of a privileged minority or rrj;ority, or of 
an elite with the power to determine what people ought to want. Regard- 
less of how that questiOT is answeted every economy must secure social 
cooperation 

There are more than 200 million people in the United States There are 
trillions of human resources powerful muscles, sonorous voices, quick 
wits, bursting energies m varying proportions, and all kinds of aquired 
skills, interests, knowledge, and ambitions, There are trillions of non- 
human resources scattered everywhere, some private property, some not. 
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some well known, others still undiscovered few known to more than a 
handful of people And there are an infinite number of ways in which 
these resources could be employed to adueve an infinitely variable con 
stellahon of purposes How can all this be coordinated? We rarely ask that 
question because we ve grown so accustomed to coordmation A break 
down m the system is news because we've learned to take for granted what 
IS m reality an astonishingly complex mechanism of coordmation Think 
for a moment how many separate decisions had to be made and actions 
taken so that you could obtain a new light bulb the last time you wanted 
one Mmers, engineers, machinists, truck drivers, billing clerks, and more 
people than we can begin to list each played asmall but productive part m 
putting a hundred watt bulb where you wanted it when you ivanted it 
How did they find out what they were supposed to do? How were they 
persuaded to do it? We could surely use more light on the significant 
questions that Galbraith and others are posmg But meanwhile we're going 
to want the kind of light that hundred watt bulbs provide Their simple 
illumination wiO even help us in our search for a deeper illummation-a 
symbol, perhaps, for the importance of rvhat seem to be trivial problems 
Proposals for reconstruction of the soaai order must deal ;vith the day to 
day problems of social coordination if they are to be of any value And 
that's where the economist, with his admittedly limited questions and 
consequently limited answers, has something important to say 

Economizing Behavior 

The concept of demand is central to the economic way of thinking 
because it interprets the behavior of producers as well as consumers Pro 
ducers must also choose constantly among substitutes in the process of 
Qrj>,ani7.ii:\y jifnd.ufhng. for nrpdncers as well as for consumers there are 
substitutes for everything, the demand curves for riveters turret lathes, 
mdustnal sites, marketing agents, and all the infinite paraphernalia of 
production slope downward to the right just as do the demand curves for 
passenger automobiles, medical care, and soda pop in returnable bottles 
The theory of demand is not so much the theory of consumer behavior 
as it IS the theory of emomizmg behavior And mryene economizes the 
trade association lobbyist m Washington urguig Congress to exclude for 
eign competitors as well as the supermarket shopper hesitating between 
pickled herring and smoked oysters Economics explains how the econ 
omizing behavior of individuals is coordinated in a system of social 
cooperation 

The authors admit to a strong predisposition in favor of mdividual 
sovereignty Nohee that we did not say ain#«mer sovereignty Being a con 
sumer is only one aspect of being human we are also producers, dreamers. 
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lovers, idlers, and mwh else besides We agree wilh those who say tlyt 
individuals do not always know what they really want, but we also think 
that m the first instance an individual should be considered the best }udge 
of his own welfare We know that individuals in the process of pursuing 
what they want sometiines create undesirable or unforeseen consequences 
for themselves and others, we also think that economics helps us sec why 
this occurs We know that wealth and power are unequally distributed in 
our society (and every other known society) and that this raises questions 
of justice, but we also believe that economics furnishes insights mto the 
nature, use> and contrr^ of social power and that the study of economics 
is therefore especially important for all those who want to Improve the 
existing system 

Once Over Llghlly 

Every good has substitutes other goods which will be used in ils stead 
when the cost of using the caugmal good rises, other goods for which the 
original good will substitute when Ihttr relative cost goes up 

By talking about "needs," we can sometimes win arguments wc might 
otherwise lose "Needs" are actually wants of miny different urgencies 

People want more or less of a good as the ml h Ihm decreases or 
increases 

The concept of dfinand is prefeiablc to the concept of «fd because 
demand relates the amounts that are purchased to the sacrifices that must 
be made to obtaui these amounts 

The "law of demand" asserts that more will be purchased at lower 
prices, less at higher pnces-assuming that something in addition to the 
price has not changed to offset this consequence 

The money cost of a goed is only one part of the cost that affects 
people's decisions. 

A sufficiently large change m money cost (pnee) can usually overcome 
the effects that nonmoney costs exert on people's decisions. 

A change in price will usually induce a larger change in amounts pur- 
chased when more time is allowed for consumers and producers to learn 
about and invent new substitutes 

The view that the economic system ought to provide what people want, 
or that produchon should be guided by demand, has long been a woiW 
assumption of economic theory The term lonsumr ruprrnjnly, which is 
generally used to describe this principle, is misleading because it suggests 
that the preferences of producers are unimportant, mdicidHal 
more accurately dcsoibes the perspective from which economists have 
traditionally evaluated economic performance. 

Theewtiomicwayoflhinkuig simply accepts individual preferences as 
given and provides little help to anyone who wishes to maljiafr them. This 
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does not mean economists approve of the my wants are formed in our 
society or believe individuals always want what is best for themselves or 
the larger society 

The concept of demand fonns the basis for the theory of emomizing 
behavior behavior aimed at obtaining as much as possible from what is 
available 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Assume that Congress has decided to reduce consumphon of nonrcusable 
containers in order to preserve Spaceship Earth Evaluate the following 
arguments that might be used m the discussion of how to go about achieving 
this goal 

(it) We know ive cannot survive unless we stop usmg thm^ and 
then discarding them The only sensible approach therefore is a legal 
ban on all nonreusable containers of any kind 

(l>) People will do the nghl thing once they understand the problem 
I dont think we should start passing laws We should assume that the 
American people arc public spirited and we should educate them to the 
facts 

(c) It has been proposed by some that we place a tax on the manu 
facture of contauiers to encourage deposit and return This would not 
work because people |ust would not eve about the tax Moreover a tax 
says in e!¥ect that u s all right to pollute if you re rich but not if you re 
poor 

2 Most systems of hospitalization insurance substantially reduce the cost to 
the patient of hospitalization sometimes to zero Now does this affect hos 
pita] use^ Why? Evaluate the argument that it does not affect hospital use 
since no one gels sick )ust because hospilab are cheap or a\oids getting 
sick because they re expensive 

3 In 1967 the president of the Amencan Medical Association was quoted as 
saying that medical care was a privilege and mi a nght Today the AMA 
officially proclaims that health care is the nght of everyone What quan 
tity and quality of health care do you suppose they’re talking about? 

4 Here is a classroom exercise that might be fun wh le also sharpening your 
talent for recognizing subshhilion possibilihcs Let one person come up 
with tno goods that sem to have jio connection and challenge others to 
construct a plausible set of arcumstances m which they would be subsli 
tutes (Avoid the easy though correct answer that all goods arc in the last 
analysis substifufes inasmudi as the acquisition of each uses up scarce 
hme or income) 
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5 If a prestigiotis store (Neiman Marcus m Dallas for example) were to 
put Its OwncI No 5 perfume on sale for one fourth the current price 
do you ^nk customers would purchase more? What do you think 
would happen if a drug^ore m a modest income neighborhood did the 
same thing? Suppose that each store sold Chanel No 5 under another 
label one that customers had never heard of and offered t successively 
at each of tiie two prices At which price do you th nk each store would 
sell riiore perfume? 

6 ff the govemmenf horbids motorists to drive more than 55 miles per 
hour does everyone stay within the SS mile limit? What are (he costs 
of going faster? What are some of the costs of going faster that do not 
fall on the qieeding motorist? Do these latter costs affect motorists 
decisions? Why mi^l the fact that faster driving uses up more of the 
nations scarce petroievm reduce the speed af some dnvers but not 
others? 

7 Why do people live in New York City if the costs of doing so-high 
rents noise dirt congestion the risks of being robbed or assaulted-are 
so high? Is It true that most of them have ro choice"? What do you 
think would happen if the costs listed above were significantly reduced? 

6 Do you think its true that people sometimes want to impose their 
tastes on others? Disregirdii^ the case of parents and ch Idren do you 
think thats ever defensible? Are you imposing your tastes on your 
friends when you tell them enthusiasticatlv about all the fun and good 
exercise you ve had since you started play ng tennis? 

9 Many of the people who 1 ve m substandard housing have low incomes 
Would substandard housing disappear if every family received the average 
ncome? Would everyone read more books if they were sold at a rero price? 

10 One of the recurring themes of this book will be the tnfymtifreitii/ rtle 
performed by prices Ptople learn about increased scarcities by paying 
attention to prices How did most Americans discover in 1974 that the 
Arab natons were buying more sugar the sugar beef crop in the Soviet 
Union had fallen short of expectations and hurricanes had reduced the 
sugar cane Jun'est n the Gulf of Mex co region? What did people do 
when they found out? Why? (One of the art cles repr nted in the appcn 
dix The Use of Knowledge in Society" by the 1974 NebeJ prizewinner 
F A Hayek is a thoughtful exploraton of the price system as a social 
device for economizing effecfively with very little information ) 




PRICES, INCOME, AND DEMAND 


Americans are traveling a lot more today Hian they used to That 
familiar statistic the Average American traveled about 75% more inter- 
urban iTiiies in 1970 than he did in 1950 What has made us so mobile^ 
Technology and restlessness^Thcy surely played a role But why was it that 
in 1970 we traveled 30% less by bus 75%lessbyiTam 75% more by auto- 
mobile; and nine Imes as many passenger-miles per capita by airplanes? 

These changes were not inevitable In large part they were a re 
sponse to higher incomes and shifts in relative prices, rcftecking what 
the economist calls (kslicitus oj demmd 


PRICES AND DEMAND 


It IS extremely cumbersome to talk about 'the amount by which people 
increase or decrease their purchases when the pnee changes But this is 
an important relationship vnlh many useful applications So economists 
have invented a speaal phrase that sumtnanzes the relationship The 
formal title of the concept is pnre tlssticitji af dmand 
That s an appropriate name Elasticity means responsiveness If the 
amount of any good that peoj^e purchase changes substanPally m 
response to a small change in price demand is said to be elastic If even a 
very large price change results in little change in the amount purchased 
demand is said to be inelastic 
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Price elast city of demand is defined precisely as /lie pemfsge ckn^f 
tfuanhf^ demanded aimdtd hy Iht percenla^e change m prtct Thus if a 10% 
increase in the pnce of eggs leads to a S% reduction m the number oUggs 
sold thecUstiatyofdemandisS^ divided by 10%, or 5 Tobecompletely 
accurate, it is wwik 5, since pnce and amount purchased vary uiveisely 
But for simpliaty we shall ignore the minus sign and treat the coefficients 
of elasticity as if they were positive 
Whenever the coefficient of elasticity is greater than one (ignoring the 
sign)-that IS to say whenever the percentage change in quant ty is gmter 
thanthepercentagechangempnce-demandissaidtobeelastic Whenever 
the coefticient of dlasticity is less than one, which means whenever the 
percentage change in quantity is less than the percentage change m price 
demand is said to be inelashc Compulsive learners will want to know 
what IS said when the percertage change in quantity is exactly equal 
to the percentage change m price so that the coefficient of demand 
elasticity is exactly one You may file away the infoimation that de- 
mand IS then unit flnstu (Economics is a very systematic discipline) 
You can begin to familiarize yourself with the uses of this concept 
by asking whether demand is elastic or inelastic «v each case below 
fn some instances you will have to supply information from your own 
experience But you have all presumably had some cxpcnence with 
salt and gasoline Each ase is discussed in the subsequent paragraphs 

1 People aren I going to buy much more no matter how far 
we cut fhe pnce " 

2 Ihis IS a competitive business We would lose half our cus 
lomers if we raised out puces by as httU as 2% 

3 The demand for salt 

4 The demand for Morton s salt 

5 The demand for Mortons salt at the Kroger Store at Fifth 
and Mam 

6 The demand for gasoline 

7 The demand foe Shell gasoline 

6 The demand for gasoline at Friendly Bob s Shell Serv ce 

9 The Ujuverat/s total receipts from tufion would actually 
mcrease if they cut the tuition rate^ by 20?l 

10 'Tls odd but tree Wheat farmers would gross more money if 
they att got together and burned one quarter of this year s 
crop 

11 If the statement m 10 is true does it follow that they could 
gross even more money by burning one half of the aopl 
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Price Elashaty m Practice 

1 'People aren t going to buy mudi more no matter how far we cut 
the price If a businessman doubts that even a very large price de 
aease will do much to increase his sales he beheves that his demand is 
highly inelastic He will not want to lower his price under such circum- 
stances for he Will lose more ihrou^ the lower pnee than he mil gam 
through the larger volume But if people don't respond very much to 
a pnee cut will they also be relatively insensitive to a pnee hike? If 
they are, a businessman out to increase his income will v«nt to raise 
his puce Bui>messtrieii tvpn.ally complam that prices are too low Then 
why don’t they raise thcir pnees? It’s a free country isnt it? The 
answer of course is that (hey would usually lose too many customers 
if they did so It is the elastiaty of demand that determines whether 
or not a businessman can add to his tnemey receipts by raising his 
prices 

2 This IS a competitive busaiess We would lose lialf our customers 
if we raised our prices by as little as 2% ' The businessman making this 
statement ss saying m effect that he faces a highly elastic demand A 50% 
decline in quantity demanded would follow a mere 2% increase in price 
The coefficient of elasticity is 25 Die demand is very elastic indeed An- 
other way of putting it would be to say that hi«i customers are extremely 
sensitive to any pnee change And that makes it difficult for him to raise 
his puces, however eager he inighi be lo do so 

3 The demand for salt Wliat makes demand curves elastic or inelastic? 
The availability of good substitutes is clearly an important factor Another 
IS the importance of the item m the budget of purchasers If the expendi- 
ture on some good is large relative to the income or wealth of the pur- 
chaser, he will be more sensitive lo any change in its price Isn t that true 
from your owtv experience? Suppose you smoke and also attend movies 
twice a week A book of matches costs a penny and movies S2 5D It is not 
likely that a 2C0 percent maease m match pnees will have much effect on 
your smoking But a 50 percent increase in the pnee of movies would sub- 
sfanliaily affect your movie going if you have a typical student’': income 

Apply this to table salt One pound of salt lasts a long tune and costs 
less than 10c So who cares? Houseiwves will betelatixely insensitive to 
any change in the price of salt Moreover salt has few good substshites 
You would not be inclined to put sugar on your eggs if the price of salt 
rose dramatically, just as you would not cut the pepper and double the 
salt if the price of salt fell sub^nUallv 
Adam Smith often called the founder of modOT economics, observed 
in Tlie WwWi of Kalms (1776) fliat ' salt is a very ancient and very uni- 
ver'ial subject of taxation The quantity annually consumed by any 
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individual is so small, and may be purchased so gradually, that nobody, 
it seems to have been thought, could feel very sensibly even a pretty 
heavy tax upon it " Moreover, salt was one of "the necessaries of life" m 
Smith's tcnninology. We can object to the term nrerssary and express 
Smith's meaning more accurately, salt has few good substitutes The 
result IS a highly inelastic demand and an apparently irresistible tempta- 
tion to governments in ancient times to levy taxes on salt. 

But it's possible to exaggerate the inelasticity of even the demand for 
salt Householders m wintry regions sometimes sprinkle table salt on their 
sidewalks or porch steps to melt the ice If salt were ten times as expensive, 
many would substitute chopping and scraping for salt. 

4. The demand for Morton's salt Why would the demand for Morton's 
salt be less inelastic than the demand for salt? Because there are substi- 
tutes-namely, other brands of salt The Morton Salt Company is not in 
the pnvdeged position of anoenl governments, which could raise the 
price of fllf salt If someone m the marketing department at Morton 
chanced to read Adam Smith and was inspired by him to double the price, 
the grocery stores that are Morton's customers would tend to shift their 
purchases to other salt manufacturers 

5 The demand for Morton's salt at the Kroger Store at Fifth and Mam. 
If there are more good substitutes for Morton's salt than for salt, there are 
even more good substitutes for the Morton's salt sold at the local Kroger 
store. We have moved from a very inelastic to what is probably a highly 
elastic demand for the same quantity. And that is why you aren't victim- 
ized when you purchase salt You might be willing to pay $2 a pound if 
salt was not available at a lower price But fortunately for you, there arc 
many options A seller who tried to take advantage of the fact that the 
total demand for salt is highly inelastic would lose his customers The 
demand for the saU he sells will be quite clastic 

People often make the mistake of assuming that those who sell "vital 
necessities" could get away with charging almost any price they chose. 
We have learned to be suspicious of the phrase pifal nec«5ih« Now wc see 
again the grounds for this suspicion Food has as good a claim as anything 
to the title "vital necessity." But the relevant fact is that no oni i>«yr food 
Housewives do not purchase a pound of "food", they buy a pound of 
hamburger, or bacon, or calf's liver And there are many sellers selling 
many kinds of food AH of which means that there are excellent substi- 
tutes for specific food commodities, and hence demand curves arc highly 
elastic So sellers are hr the most part closely constrained in the prices 
they can charge 

6, 7, 8 The demand for gasoline, for Shell gasoline, for gasoline at 
Friendly Bob's Shell Service. Much of what has jUSt been said about salt 
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can also be applied to the demand for gasoline Because gasoline is a more 
significant item than salt in the consumers budget we should expect the 
demand for gasoline to be less melastic ftan the demand for ^lalt Once 
again, however, no one buys mere gasoline There are many options, so 
that die proprietor of friendly Bob's Shell Sen ice cannot afford to raise 
his price even when he s complaming that he makes almost nothmg on a 
tankful of gasoline The demand curve with which he must li\e is \er> 
elastic 

Remember also what was said m the last chapter about the importance 
of lime greater substitution will occur m response to a price change the 
more time elapses We can now express the same thought another way 
Demand curves are more elashc over longer than over shorter periods 
Gasoline provides an excellent example If the federal go\ emment pushed 
up the price of gasoline aaoss the board by imposing a large additional 
tax, motorists would at first grumble but pay Then they would begin to 
form car pools and investigate public transportation Still later some would 
move in order to be closer to wrk When they replaced their present cars, 
many would switch from eight cylinders to four Automobile manufac- 
turers would meanwhile be shifting toward greater production of econ- 
omy cars and less production ot gas guzzlers Some technological changes 
to reduce gasoline consumpbon that were not economical on balance at 
the fonner price of gasoline would become economical at the higher price 
These arc the kinds of factors that make demand cunes more elastic in 
the long run 

9 "The university s total receipts from tuition ivouid actually increase 
if they cut the tuition rates by 20% ' The universiti''s total receipts from 
tuition are the product of the tuition rate and the number of students who 
enrol] If a 20% decrease in the tuition rate results in an increase in tuition 
receipts, then there must Tiave been a moir flimi 20% increase m enrofl- 
ment The percentage change in quantity demanded is greater than the 
percentage change m price, so demand is elashc 

This suggests a simple way oFlhmkmg about elasticity’ Keep in mind 
that the quantity demanded will always move m the opposite direction 
from the price So if a price change causes iofal receipis to move in the oppo 
direchon from the price change, demand must be elashc The change 
in the quantity’ purchased has to be larger in percentage terms than the 
price change, because total receipts are nothing but the product of price 
and quantity And that is the delinibon of an elastic demand If a price 
change causes Mai rectiids to move mihesiwnf direction as the price change, 
demand must be inelastic The change in amount purchased nas not 
large enough to outweigh the change in pnee And that is the meaning of 
an melastic demand You can satisfy yourself that this relationship holds 
by running through a numencal example 
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number 9 applies also here Farmers can onl^ gross more money while 
selling less wheat if the percentage change in pnee b greater than the 
percentage change m the amount sold Demand would have to be inelastic 
The only difference is that we hive reversed the causal relationship 
assumed up h!I now We have heea Uatly ascummg that sellers set the 
price and buyers respond This is not aivrays the best way to look at the 
price quantity relationship ksomeinductnes suchas agriculture forthe 
most part, it ts more useful to assuioe that the quantity available for sale 
will determine the price We 11 be talking a lot about this m chapters 10 
and II For now it is only important to nohee that the relationship be- 
tween changes m total sales and changes in pnee d^ends on the elasticity 
of demand 

Farmers may never have heard about elastic or inelastic demands But 
when they lobby for government controls on production they are usually 
very much aware of the relation betv#een price and the amount that is sold 
You can, like Mohere's famous M )ourdam who spoke prose for forty 
years without knowing it, make good use of demand elasticities without 
evet having heard the term 

11 Could wheat farmers do even better by burning one-half of the 
crop^ The elasticity of demand will almost ceitamly not be the same at all 
the different positions along a demand schedule or curve As a general 
rule, demand will be more elastic at higher prices (and smaller quantities) 
than atlowerprices (and largerquantilies) Why^BasicaOybecause people 
tend to be more sensitive to price changes when the price in question is 
large (relative to then incomes) than when it is small Consequently if 
formers somehow agreed upon a scheme for destroy mg wheat in order to 
raise its price, at some point they would run into an elastic demand And 
as soon as the demand turned from inelastic to elastic, total receipts would 
go iown as a consequence cfr'iurttiwpirttiritieasts 
This relationship may become clearer to you if you examine a straight- 
line demand curve Along the upper left portion of the demand curve, any 
price change of a given amount willbe a ^wllei imetiiagi: change than it will 
be along the lower right portion of die curve At ttie same time, the penin 
fn^E chnn^E in quantity demanded willbe getting forjEr as we move from 
the lower right portion of the curve to the upper left Since elasticity of 
demand is the ratio of these percenfege dianges the coefficient of elasti- 
city must be inaeasing contmuously as we move up and back along a 
straight-lme demand curve 

The Myth of Vertical Demand 

But enough of such technicairties In the six statements with which we 
began chapter 2 what was being jmpliatly assumed about the elasticity of 
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grams seek to balance the benefits of additional dean air against the addi 
tionai costs that must be incurred to get it 
The law of demand can be expressed in the language of elasticity There 
IS no such thing as a completely inelastic demand over the entire range of 
poscible prices Most putchasers will respond at least a little to changes m 
the cost to th*=cn and att putchasers vrouW reS}»nd to a sufficiently large 
change If this seems too obvious to l^Jther mentioning consult your 
daily newspaper for evidence that it is by no means obvious to everyone 
Well intentioned people and some not so wdl intenboned talk constantly 
of basic needs mmimum requirements and absolute neecss ties 
Demand curves are rarely as inelastic as orators suppose "That does not 
imply of course that they are always elastic Thatisamoredifficultques 
tion to be answered bv looking at each case But as we shall subsequently 
discover it is a very important question for anyone who wants to decide 
how well our economic system functions 


Estimating Elastialv 

When the oil e;\porting counlnes of the Middle East imposed their 
embargo on sales to the United States m 1973 the price elasticity of de 
mand for gasoline became an issue m the newspapers Some gloomily 
predicted a short run elasticity as low as 2 which means that a 20% reduc 
tion m sales would requ re a 100% increase in the price of gasoline Opti 
mistic estimates predicted an elasticity of 4 in which case a 50% increase 
in price would still be necessary to reduce consumption by 20% Other 
estimates tended to range between 2 and 4 Let slake a look at the differ 
ence that elasticity makes 

The average retail price of gasoline tn 1972 was very close to 36c Under 
the most optimistic estimate c ted above the price would have to rise to 
54« to nit purchases back to availaWe supply if the supply were reduced 
by 20% a 20% reduction in quantity demanded divided by a 50%mcTease 
in the price yields an elasticity coefficient of 4 With a demand elasticity 
of only 3 the price would have to rise to 60e And it would have to go ah 
the way to 72(1 under the conditions of the most unfavorable estimate an 
elasticity of 2 

None ot these estimates was put forward in 1973 with a great deal of 
confidence we simply had no experience in the United btates with 
changes of this magnitude m the pnce of gasoline And e’ltrapolalion is 
risky in cases of this sort The fact tfat a 10% pnoe increase has in the past 
led to a 3% reduction in consumpbon does not mean that a 100% increase 
will yield a 30% leduchon We can be certain m fad that if the relative 
price of a good rises far enough the demand for it wiy eventually become 
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j AN IMPORTaNTT note ON ^LA TlVt PRICES 

I Fromlhebegiimmgofthebook whenever we've talked about a 
I fhangc m the price of some good we've meant a change in its 

flit VTM tfs pna in rcLitm lo olkn For the last decade or $o 
I theUnited5tateslusexpenencedageneralnseinpnces Theaver. 
{ age of aR pnccs has been going up as a result of forces v\e II begm 

j to examine in chapter 16 Now if al! prices rise by the same per 

centage theitrebtivepncesdonotchangeatall Smceuc'retrying 
I to understand the way m which relative prices guide consurufj- 
[ and producer decisions wc have to distinguish the change ii\ j 

j good s price that was caused by general inflation from the change 

) caused by an alteration in the jcarcity of that particular good 

Takelhecaseofgasoline prices An increase froin36c pergdlon 
for regularat the beginning of 1972 to 5Se at the end of 1974 was a 
617» increase (using the original price as the ba<e) But the avenge 
of all price# paid by consumers rose 26”o over this period The 
inwease m the relative price of gasoline was therefore only about 
35% That I# equivalent in its effects to an increase of only 12’ t 
from to about 48c 

Or take the pnee changes from 1®S5 to 1974 The average prjce 
of gasoline m 1955 was 29f From 29c to 584 is a lOO'^a increase 
When we deduct the rate of increase in the general price Ic\el 
, between 1955 and 1974, however the change in the relative pnee 
of gasoline was only about o% In short, gasoline was not actually 
much more expensive in 1975 at S8c than it had been in 1955 jt 
39f a^aJJon And jt# the relative ;3rjce that matters 
Unless the text specifically states otherwise ail references to 
price changes will mean changes in relativ e price In other words 
the pnee of everything else will be assumed rot to change when 
wf ask about the consequences of a change m the price of iobst? r, 
copper or the services of elevator operators 


elastic That is beauseat higher prices any good makes a larger dent m 
people's budgets and they consequently become more sensitive to changes 
m its pnee Someone with a weekly take home pay of $150 may ignore 
the fact that he is now spending $9 a week rather than $6 on gasoline 
because its pnee has gone up, he is less likely to ignore an increase from 
$20 to $^0 tn his expenditures for gasohne His budget is more likely to 
compel a cut in gasoline consumption m the second case And every gallon 
not consumed will now free a larger portion of his incmt hr other 
purposes 
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been declining substantially relative to income for many years and that 
the substitutes for gasoline don’t appeal strongly to a lot of people Let s 
apply this reasoning to a hypothetical case Suppose we want to maJce 
ourselves less vulnerable to political blackmail by oil exporting nalioni 
A more elastic demand reduces vulnerability We could mcrease the elaj. 
ticity of demand by raising the price of gasoline substantially (through an 
additional federal (ax) or by improving the quality of such substitutes as 
public transportation systems, which use far less fuel per passenger nde 
The higher cost of driving would presumably increase the demand for 
public transportation, and the tax could be used to finance improvements 
that would m turn make public transportation a more attractive substitute 
The other prmcipal factor upon which demand elasticity depends is 
time, as we ve mentioned previously Time permits consumers to search 
out acceptable substitutes and gives producers a chance to contrive new 
ones Elasticity is a measure of responsiveness or flexibility, and every- 
thing is more flexible over a longer than a shorter time Some of the J 973 
estimates on the elasticity of demand for gasoline giuin pm ytur for 
adjustments to occur were in the vianity of 8 A 20% reduction in the 
quantity demanded would require only a 25% increase in the price il eUs 
ticitywere 8 


Demand versus Quantity Demanded 

In using (he concepts of demand and elasticity It s important to keep an 
eye on other factors that may be changing along with the price Elasticity 
measures the responsiveness of the quantity demanded to changes m the 
price on the assumption that nothing has occurred to change the demand 
cun^e Itself The demand curve foranygood depends upon people's tastes 
and preferences, their incomes, and the properties of substitutes Wiiii th 
drwand curwgtvoi and wwtnni the specific quantity that will be demanded 
depends upon the price 

You can avoid a very common confusion by carefully observing the 
distinction between donand and the qaanfify demandtd Demand is a rela 
tton between quantity demanded and price The demand for gasoline is 
expressed by a senes of prices and a series of conespondmg quantities 
that would be demanded (or amounts that would be purchased) at those 
pnecs dimng some period of lime, expressed either in a schedule or J 
curve A movement from one row (or line) of the schedule to another, or 
from one point on the curve to another, should always be called a change 
mibequMiih! demanded not a change m the drmflnd Thelafterwotjfdbei 
change m the schedule itself, a shift in the curve caused by a change m 
tastes and prefeicnces, or income, or the perceived properties of substi- 
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divultd V ihe ptntnhse thanse w mmt 11 a 20% mcrme m your income 
leads to a 15% increase m your expenditures on housing, the income ebs 

tiatyo/yourdenundforhousmgisf^or 75 Notice that the cofcnt of 

elasticity m this case could be greater than unity, behvfifn zeroand unity, 
or less than zero (negative) If a 20% increase in your income leads to aii 
80% reduction m your oleomargarine consumption (because you re now 
buying butter), the elasticity coefficient will be minus 4 We cannot ignore 
the jigebraic sign in the case of income elasticity of demand, for while 
more income pemtls more consumption, it need not rmlf in more con- 
sumption of any particular commodity Suppose that we put income on 
\he vertical axis as we did with price Curves expressing tie relationship 
between priu and qaantit)’ demanded slope downward to the right 
expressing the inverse relationship between these two variables and 
yielding negative coefficients of elasticity But a curve that shows the 
relationship between mmt and the quantity demanded of some good can 
slope upward to the right or be vertical or slope upward to the left A 
single such curve, expressing, say, the responsiveness of Homer Iliad's 
weekly hamburger purchases to changes m his mcome, might well re- 
semble a backward 'C' The income elasticity of Homer's deniand for 
hamburger could thus be shown as positive, zero or negative, depending 
on the mcome range under consideration Let s reflect on Homer s habits 
to convince ourselves that this is quite plausible 

When Homer's mcome was very low, he yearned for meat but could 
rarely afford it When he got a 5% raise, he doubled his consumption of 
hamburger, displaymgan income elastiaty of demand of 20 (100% divided 
by 5%) Homer's coefficient declined as his income rose further, both 
because any absolute change in income is a smaller percentage change 
when income is higher and because at higher income levels Homer could 
afford more expensive cuts of meat As Homer's income rose still further 
he eventually reached a point where more income didn t lead to anymore 
hamburger consumption at all As his wealth maeased, Homer began 
substituting steaks and roasts for hamburger, something he would have 
bked to do even when he was poor but couldn't do because he wasn't 
weafthy enough 

When the quantity of a good demanded decreases as mcome ina eases 
the good is called an infirwr^oi This is a technical term and not a judg* 
merit about intrinsic value Almost any good could be an inferior good for 
someone at some mcome level For a rich man who buys a Ddillac annu- 
ally but then becomes ^/ly nch and shifts to a Rolls Royce annually i 
Cadillac IS an jnfenor good You could easily find similar if less spectac- 
ular cases from your own experience 

The concept of vncMrie elastwivty cf dewao.d parturulacly useful when 
we are examming changes in the composition of demand over longer 


A Note on Lu^i^uries and Necessities 

We're all familiar with the distinction between luxunes and necessities 
At least we are until we approach more closely and begin to look at the 
dislujdion carefully Then rt has a disturbing tendency to fade iijie 3 
highway mirage 

Through two chapters now we have been insisting that the concept 
of "needs" JS misleading A need, we have argued, implies a perfectly in 
elastic demand curve, something not likely to be found in the rwl world 
where people shift akmt among substitutes as relative prices change But 
if ptrftdly inelastic demand curves do not exist, there certainly are some 
wry inelastic demand curves Salt is an example we've already used An 
antibiotic such as penicillin IS another Or insulin foradiabehc Whatever 
economists might say, most people would call those necessities Lots of 
people speak of necessities and contrast them with luxuries and seem to 
understand one another well enough Shall we yield to common sense (or 
at least common speech) and allow the word Hrc«si/y? We could keep it 
on a short leash, perhaps, by defining necessities as pioducts for which 
the demand is wry inelastic 

The trouble with this conciliatory suggestion is that il doesn't work 
Whatever people mean in common speech when they distinguish between 
loxunes and necessities, it surely isn't captured by the distinction behreen 
goods m highly elastic versus highly inelastic demand 

Governments tax cigarettes heavily because they are nef considered to 
be necessities tnJ because the demand for them is inelastic If the demard 
were highly dastic, smokers would shaiply curtail their purchases m 
response to the tax-mduced pnee increase and goveinments would not 
collect much revenue from the tax Nicctine addicts may indeed think of 
agaretles as necessities, however, the surgeon general and most legis 
lators don't use the word that way 

If we Want to use language to communicate effectively we had better not 
call heroin a necessity because some people's demand for it is extremely 
melastic 

1/ we're determined to relate the notion of necessities and luxuries m 
some fashion to the concept of elasticity, we would do better by tying it to 
income eJaStiQty of demand One could make a case for defining a luxury 
as a good for which the income elasticity of demand is positive and greater 
than one Goods are luxunes for people, then, when the quantity of the 

ft. _ nn tn incrfflSSS 171 then 

lbs luxuries 
care, cloth 

m^iiidshcesabxittybrmmypeople SometiramuJtu.ightsenMbly 
be called a luxury We would all concede Ihlt some dothing and shoes are 
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It's certainly legitimate to make up a personal or household budget by 
dividing goods into those we would not wart to do without even if their 
pnees went much higher or our incomes fell drastically, and goods v,-? 
would quickly stop buying if either of those things happened We might 
also, as a matter of public policy, want to establish categonw of goods 
such as elementary education, that we think ought to be available to 
people regardless of their willingness or ability to pay for them But it 
would be confusing to call such goods necessities, to suppose that they 
are goods m highly price-inelastic demand, or to ignore all goods for 
which the income elasticity of demand is greater than one Medical care 
provides art instructive example Few household budgelers would call the 
doefora luxury And current social policy in America suggests that we do 
want to mAe some medical care available to people as a matter of right 
and without regard to their ability to pay The difficult question is deter- 
mining how much and what kind Hair transplants, ear piercings, and face 
lifts are medical services We don't clarify the issue by dumping all medi- 
cal are into the category "necessity, ’ for the same reason that we wouldn \ 
be making sense if we called uviar a necessity because it’s food and no 
one can survive without food 

Perhaps we should recognue that the word Imury like the word lurfi- 
sifv often conceals the speaker's real meaning maybe even from (he 
speaker himself If that s so we have a good reason for trying to do with- 
out both words and for substituting some other phrase that more effec 
lively communicates our meaning Wouldn't public discussion of national 
health care policy or state spending for education or welfare programs or 
military budgets and much else besides gam m clarity and effectiveness if 
we could no longer hide behind the ambiguities of 'necessity" and ' lux- 
ury" and had fo say exactly what we mean? 

Once Over Lightly 

Price elasf inty of demand is a measure of the percentage change it) the 
quantity of a good demanded relative to the percentage change in its pnee 

Demand ri (price) elastic when the percentage increase in quantity 
demanded is greater than the percentage decrease m price Demand is 
inelastic when the percentage change m quantity demanded is smaller 
than the percentage change in price 

Price eUsliaty of demand depends upon the importance of the pnee 
relafave to one's mcorae, but even more upon the quality and pnee of 
available substitutes 

More separate sources of supply for a good fntply bctler substitutes tor 
any particular unit of the good and hence a more elastic demand 
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I Wliat IS tht elistraly rf dtmind fo( wil,r m New Yoik Oty, actonj'"* lo 
figure ZA^ (Be arefiil-lhe elastioty vane? J 


9 Tile doiund foi asp™ at nmently prenihng prices seems to be Mlj 
inelastic Wliat do you Uimk would happen to the elastioty ol demand il 
the price of aspinit relative to eveiything else were five times as huh* fifty 
tunes as high? Why? 



CASES OF STRAWBERRIES IN THOUSANDS 
(per harvest) 


Figure ?A Demand curve for strawberries 


10 


Figure 3A shows a hypothetical demand curve for strawberries 

(a) WKal price per case would rriaximize the gross receipts of 
growcR? ^eek at pari d of this question rather than waste too rnucT 
trying all sorts of different prices The price that maximizes gross 
wJl be fpond at the midpoint of a straight'line demand curve the 
curve is extended to the axes If you see why, good If not, it's a 
knowledge with only academic usefulness anyway) 


(6) If the total quantity of strawberries harvested determines the P"'-^ 
jn am|Dnction with the demand, what size crop will result m this pne''^ 


fc) What would the gross receipts of strawberry growers be if th^ 
turned out to be 30P(X) cases? 


(d) On you prove that the demand for strawberries is elastic ab®''® * 
price of $24 per case and inelastic below that pnee? 
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(i') If Mriulnrn j rciwers i\n imVi mo e monc; In ^clliii; fouLr tinn 
^OOCK) ci'-t' uuilti tiu^ cuf tntikri Ihil muth? \\\\) \souldnUky 
Mime of thi in p nil «r tlim >iojlth» niirfii ’ 

11 Hijlurpnir^forl'irf iiit'molik ion -.tJ*. i iH |pul lo widiic 

lionmllu ir I'lif) Irri 1/-^ niiiiWf <oim pfiifi cliinfc ^ ['•1 cln 
m n !<,'• pnet o' Mib'l lulit ouilih cf lOinpl n«ii I tliil vuniU cHiit 
Ihc ff ri for ( 'ch fo morn I ( ihilmo't mu’i k inib In titmimltd it 
iii|h(rprtc< 'ih\i«-ti compUtlv ion 'Itnt ivilli tin. liu nf demint)> 

12 A c) uiji iiuxpcti Slot niitim ' fiiiw indtmmd bplimlimv tins 
(.odidiud lo 1 'ilinwni li fi ip^K do [m «i follcmdh 1 1 'rmi t in 
the imoiinl (tir *n*ia 

1* To Mill' ^ n iM \ n tillin' lb c‘iin mi oinMJmp’n'n pitlorii'. 
'hen inn ilir t'bl! on {< po ■’ \MifSdoMmii n> iro pnmitiK ’itr bus 
il'litodnii (•■inf 0(1*1 m««>o'Ho woi’dvouivp’imtlu thinrui} 
pitlniM *’ im oiiom rjitm c n umpti n’ 




SCAROTY AND THE PRICE SYSTEM 
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If pineapples m Gazebo were considered unfit for human consumption, 
and there was no way to sell them to others, they would not be scarce at 
all No one speaks of the scarcity of gaibage-except hog fanners, perhaps, 
for whom garbage is not garbage 

// everyone can have all {hat he wants of some good without king required to 
sacrifice anything else that ts also wanted that good i< not scarce It is a free good 
There are obviously not many free goods available in oursoaety, despite 
the song that says the best things in life are free Perhaps the best things 
in life cannot be purchased with money, but that does not make them 
free goods 

If anything is scarce, it must be rahoned That means that a criterion of 
some kind must be established for discnminahng among claimants to 
determine who will get how much The cntenon could be age, eloquence, 
swiftness, public esteem, willingness to pay money, or almost anything 
else We characteristically ration scarce goods m our society on the basis 
of wilimgness to pay money But sometimes we use other criteria in order 
to discriminate 

Harvard College each year has many more applicants than it has places 
in the freshman class, «o Harvard mustration the scarce places It discnm- 
inates on the basis of high school grades, lest scores, recommendations, 
and other criteria 

Only one person at a time can be president of the United States Since 
many more people than that want the position, we have evolved an elabo- 
rate system of discrimination ui the form of conventions and elections 
Although there is considerable doubt about )ust what the criteria for dis- 
crimination are, the system does discriminate We end up every fourth 
year with only one satisfied candidate 

Joe College is the most popular man on campus and has coeds clam- 
oring for his favor He must therefore ration his attentions Whether he 
employs the cntenon of beauty, intelligence, geniality, or something else, 
he must and iwll discriminate m some fashion 

But the other side of discruninahon is competition Once Harvard 
announces its criteria for discnmination, freshman applicants will com- 
pete to meet them The criteria for selectmg a president are studied care- 
fully by the hopefuls who begin compehng to satisfy those criteria long 
before the election year If the coeds eager to go with Joe College believe 
that beauty is his main cntenon, they will compete with one another to 
seem more beautiful 

Competition is obviously not peculiar to capitalist societies or to soci- 
eties that use money The point is of fundamental importance compelihon 
results from scarcity and can only be eliminated with the elimination of 
scarcity Whenever there is scaraty, there must be rationing Rationing is 
allocation m accord with some cntena for discnmination Competition is 
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merely what ootjts when people slrjve to meet the criteria that are being 
employed 

Of course, the cnteru employed do make a difference [f a society 
rations on the basis of willingness to pay money, members of that society 
will stnve to make money If it uses physical strength as a pninary cri- 
terion, members of the society will do body-buildmg exercises And if the 
better colleges and universities use high school grades as an important 
criterion for selection, high school students will compete for grades They 
might be competing for grades to acquire other goods as well (status 
atnong classmates, compliments from teachers, use of the family car), but 
it is odd for colleges to complain of grade grubbers when their own 
rationing cntena promote grade grubbing. 


Scarcity and Prices 

Monetary pnces are the most common rationing device m our society 
The high price of lobster both reflects the fact that lobster is scarce and 
rations out to eager gourmets the limited quantity available What hap- 
pens when the price of lobster is not allowed to rise to the level that reflects 
Its actual scaraty? Suppose that our lobster lovers' lobby managed to get 
a law through Congress setting $1 a pound as the maximum price that 
could be charged for lobster. 
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The quantity demanded would immcdtat(.ly tncrcasc Lobster lovers 
would race to the grocer) stores in ant^pation of inexpensive epicureati 
delights But mail) would find only frustration Someone else would have 
gotten there first The lower pnee does nothing to increase the number of 
lobsters availabk and, m the long run, it will reduce the amount of lobster 
(hat reaches the grocery stores and fish niarkehas lobstermcn find it more 
profitable to do something other than trap lobsters The lobster lovers' 
lobby did nothing tomakcloWcrlcsssurcc They only suppressed the 
rationing dccice The> pul ice cubes on the thermometer, so to speak 
the) did not turn on the air conditioning Tlicj' mistook a symptom (the 
high pnee) for the cause of then discontent (the scarcil) of lobster) 

But smec lobster is stilUeircc, it must Mill be rationed When price was 
prevented (com serving as the dvscrtcnmatot\ enterwn swiftness took its 
place 111050 who w cro (ir«l to the stores took home the lobster, and the 
rest had none Later on we might expert friendship with the butcher or 
fishmonger to become an important discrimirulor) criterion And if (his 
happens wc would expert the soail popularit) of tlicsc tradesmen to 
increase as lobster lovers start competing to satisfy the new rationing 
system Fishmongers mil be seen at all the more ghttermg social events, 
and party givers will call months m advance to be sure of their butcher's 
presence Proximity to Maine will be another rationing dcMcc Why pay 
the cost of shipping lobster any farther if New Englanders arc willing to 
buy all that is available? IVhcn the lobster*; no longer come to the people, 
the people will hive to go to the lobsters 

Copper in Klul/ 

Scarcity is an inescapable fact of hk but <hortagC5 are avoidable A 
slcria^r is dc/mul Iw tretimi'k«< a rn'oliiili tin quHnIiW tlimandid w 
jrraftr tkii fill (fiiflt Ulv fuffluil bmcc the qumWv demanded depends on 
the price (later wc «lrall see that (he quantify supplied also depends on 
pnee], It IS possible to eliminate any shortage merely by allowing the 
price to rise 

Wc can see what this means and gam frirther practice in working with 
graphs by using figure 4A The following discussion mil be understood 
easily by anyone who follows it wilha linger on figure 4A The line labeled 
OD is the original demand for copper m the hjT’othelical country of 
Klutz It shows the number of pounds of copper thil will be purchased 
each month in Klutr at prices between roughly Si 35 and S 25 per pound 
The line labeled LD is the demand lor copper m Klutz at some later date 
It IS the demand after ^ major chmgc (an expansion icl us say in the 
country's electrical supply network) causes copper users to be willing 
to pay more to obtain any given quantity of copper Another way of dc- 
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I CAN raCE CONTROLS ) 

What bapp«is when the government "freezes” prices? One ! 

consequeticeisthatcertalnitemsdisappearfromthemarket Any ^ 

item whose pnce js frozen below the market cleanrg level will be ^ 
in short supply and hence not alway: available to purchasers 
/oohng for if Beyond that, however, price controls fend to cause 
tfitf gracfujl disappearance of just barely profitable goods Often 
those arc hoKom of the line ' commodities cheaper grades of < 

paper, lumber, or fabric and nwny other low-qualify- items that , 

aredemandedfofoseswherehiihcrqujhtyseneslirtlepufpcse * 

Jf a firm isn't able to produce as much av it can sell. It will roiicen. i 
trate itsreiouToes on producing the items thatgenerate the largesf 
profit This often compels other producers to adopt inefUcie-it 
production techniques that raise costs and pnces An example is i 
the steel products company forced to use beautifully grained | 
hardwood lumber m its shipping pallets because the grade it 
formerly used is no longer available ■ 

i A question Hasapncefieezereally/rozenpnceswhenbuyers ‘ 
can I obtain the items they want and have lo accept (and pay fo;) , 
goods with more quality than they can use? 

f 


Aol2(,2_ 

scfibmg the difiference bebveen ODand LD is to say that with LD, copper 

We might begin by asking how much copper was needed m Klutz at 
OO The <luestK7ntsrneaninpJes5,o/ course KlutzhasahighlydevElopeii 
ecOTomyand emy industrialized economy uses large amounts of copper 
Sut It t$ still misleading to say that Klutz reeds any parfiouJar amount of 
copper per month As the graph indicates, more or less wdl be demanded 
as the price is lower or higher 

Suppose now (hat exart/y 10,000 pounds of copper become ^vailablt 
to Klutz users each month Will this be enough? Will there be a shortage 
of copper? Not if the price is 85ff per pound At this price copper users 
will want fo buy 10,000 pounds per month, exactly the amount available 

What would happen if the monthly supply fell for some leasori to 8000 
pounds? If the price did not rise some prospective purchasers ol copper 
would be unable to obtain as much as they want In order to get more, 
some would offer to pay a slight premium, and the price would nse It 
would tend to continue rising as long as anyone who was willing to pay a 




higher price (if necessary) could not obtain all the copper he wanted at the 4A Copper m Klutz 

existing price But as the price nses, some prospective purchaser alter 

their plans They decide they now want less copper than they originally 

planned to purchase The price is bid up by the competition of those who 

want more than is available to them And as it nses, the amount demanded 

declines At a price of $1 05 per pound, the quantity' demanded equals the 

quantity supplied $2 05 per pound is the effinUbnum price for the new 

situation of reduced supply It is the pnee that 'clears the market" This 

means that all purchases that people want to make af the premlmg price can 

be made, while purchases that people are willing to make only at some 

lower price cannot be made 

Do prices really change in the way desenbed above, or is this jUSt part 
of the mythology of economists? Hie picture we have given is a simplified 
one It describes quite accurately the way some prices change, but not 
others We shall examine later what happens m the very common situa- 
tion where sellers have some power to set pnees But we can pass by for 
now the question of whether this process is ' typical" m order to focus on 
our principal concern at the moment the relafaon between scaraty and 
shortage or surplus 



TOECOVaPTOF EQUllIBRIUM 


I A pnce i\ which the quantity of a good demanded equaU the 
quanhty offered for sale ts called an r^aiJilruim pifr The price is 
I said to be 'at equilibrium ' or meqmhbrum'bccausethevari- j 
j ous /actors pushing it in each direction just balance each other at 
f that pnce When the quantity demanded equals the quantity sup^ 

* pbed those who would like to see the pnce at a higher or lower 

. level don't have the ability to make it go higher or lower and 

I those who have the ability lack the desire 

I In Figure 4A when suppliers have 10 000 pounds they want to 
Sell and demand is OD, the equihbnum pnce is 8 5e Sellers would 
! like to get more but any seller who holds out /or more than Sk 
t won I find a buyer Demanders would prefer a bwer price but 

I no copper will be available to those bidding less than 85c 

I Economists make frequent use of the equilibrium concept But 
j equihbnum is a theoretical Construct to assist us m thinking 

1 clearly itisnotsomethingwecanobscrve Economists would say 

' that a pnce of 60? with the supply fixed at 10 000 pounds and the 

2 demandatOOisadimiHihiir urn pnce because some suppliers oii t 

some demanders tvould prefer a higher price If purchasers are 

* wiling lo piy more the price will presumably rise from the cOf 

! Inel 

[ But if the government threatens to Tine or imprison any pur* 

' chaserwho pays more than the legal ceiling pnee can we be sure 
1 that purchasers will m fact be willing to pay more than 600 a 

[ pound? With legal penalties taken into account perhaps the 60t ^ 

I pnce IS an equilibrium pnce by the definition above 
j The point is that equilibnum or disequilibrium depends upon 
I which factors we chewse to include in our analysis Almost any 
1 price might qualify as an equilibrium price under the appropnate 

assumptions VVe shall see m chapters 20 and 23 that the cqlIl^ i 
idrnum concept can confuse discussion at times by concealing 
critical assumptions 

I - 


What would have occurred if the government of Klutz had decided 
that copper was an essential commodity and therefore its pnce could not 
be allowed to nse? When the supply fell from 10,000 pounds per month 
to 8000 pounds, a shortage would have appeared the quantity demanded 
at the legally fixed ceding pnce w ould exceed by 2000 pounds per month 
the quantity supplied The shortage is a dear consequence of the ceiling 
price and cart be eliminated by removing the ceiling 
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Suppose that with the supply at the lower level of 8000 pounds and the 
price effectively fixed at 85c per pound, the demand shifts from OD to 
LD How large will the shortage now be? Purchasers will want to buy 
16,000 pounds The shortage will therefore be 8000 pounds per montti 

Would you like to see a shortage turn into a surplus before your very 
eyes? Let the demand continue at LD and the monthly supply at 8000 
pounds And let the government of Klutz now deade that smee copper is 
an essential commodity its price must be supported at $1 30 a pound If 
you wonder how a government can argue first for a low maximum pnee 
and then for a high minimum pnee both on the grounds that copper is an 
essential commodity, remmd yourself once again that those lidio talk 
about "essential ' commodities are often not much interested m logical 
conclusions 

If the government supports the price of copper at $1 30 a pound by 
offering to buy for stockpiling all of the supply which cannot be sold at 
that price, then lOQQ pounds will have to be added each month to the 
government's stockpile A surplus Its easy once you learn die trick 
as many governments other than that of Klutz have often demonstrated A 
surpks, in case you are still looking for the formal definition, is it sitHahon 
m tohtch (k ifuanlily supplied exceeds tk qumitily demanded 

Notice that copper is still scarce despite the surplus Surpluses do not 
neeessanly mean that scarcity has been overcome They may only mean 
that prices are not being allowed to decline ITs templing to assert that just 
as any shortage can be eliminated by a laj^e enough increase m price so 
any surplus can be eliminated by a large enough deaease in price But 
that could be misleading unless you realize that the price decrease might 
have to be so large as to make the equilibrium pnee negative Supplvere 
might have to pay demanders to take the commodity away If that sounds 
silly, how do you think we eliminate surpluses of trash? 


Supply Curves- A Brief Introduction 

We ve been assuming m the copper case that the problem is to allocate 
a mottlliiif output of copper among competing demanders That assumption 
simplifies the exposition But you know very well that the output ot goods 
like lobster or copper is not fixed and unalterable We mentioned a few 
paragraphs back, in parentheses, that the quantity supplied also depends 
upon the price In other words, there are supply curves as well as demand 
curves Chapter 5 will launch us into reflection on the nature of costs and 
the relationship between costs and supply curves But a httle anticipation 
at this point will be helpful 

Figure 4B adds a supply curve (S) to figure 4A ft’s a relahvely inelastic 
supply curve throughout the range of quantities and pnees shown, a 
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fOlUNG THE BLfDGET MAKERS 

/f yoare jprod^jcer mating use ofa scarce resource that may 
soon be put under govemiflent non price rationing be careful 
about economiz ng in your use of that resource The most com 
jnon wiy to determine each user's quota ij to base li m the 
amount used m some previous period That means the producer 
♦vho anticlpafes (he imposftion of a rationing system should 
’ reverse the old rule of survival Waste not want not Those 

1 who waste the least btfo t controls will experience the most acute 

1 1 wants afier controls 

The Soviet Union has accumulated a good deal of experience 
relevant to this problem under its system ot input allocat ons 
called planning by rnaterial balances The directors of Sovi«t 
* cnterpnses m addition to paying rubles for the inputs they 
received were not allowed to ptirclwse most input* without an 
I authonzaton from the government The allocation of these 

' * authoriMfons thus became the focu*- of concern for enterpnse 

directors who padded orders hoarded inventories and made 
I sure never to end (he planning period with a visible surplus of 
any scarce input 

The same process opeiates withm most large organizations As 
{ department heads ami divis or chiefs look ahead to next years 
budget allocations they try to make sure they fully use up every 
ih ng they were allocated for the current year lest some superior 
conclude that they didflt need as much as they were assigned ^ 
I Thisproblem tends to arwe whenever the users of scarce resources 
are not required to pay the full cost of what they use A pnce 
system on the ether hand under which resource users must bid 
, what they want away from others avoids th s in hvo ways It sets 
prices at levels that reflect goods scarcjliei and by compelling ) 
users to pay those prices induces them to take full account of the 
cost of their decisions 

1 


change in price will be aarompanied by a smaller percentage change m 
the quantity supplied 

price ceilings and price supports will lead to even larger shortages and 
surplus^ when the quantities supplied as well as those demanded ate 
reponsive to pnce changes Look at figure 4B With demand at ID the 
market deanng prtce will be 95C a pound An effective price ceiling of S0{ 
would createa monthly shortage of 4000 pounds by inducing demanders 
to want m «t» JO'W pQuads eadi tcvoixth. while prompting suppliers to 
reduce Iheir offerings by 1000 pounds per month 





Figure 4? Suppl) and demand 
hr copper 

Price Rationing and Non Pnce Rationing 

Shortages and surpluses that persist for any extended period of time 
Will almost always be found to be a consequence of failure to allow pr ces 
to perform their rationing function Since rahoning is a necessary conse 
quence of scara^ some other method of rahoning will come into play 
when a pnce is set at a level that does not reflect actual scarcity A few 
■years ago the United States government tned to hold do vn the pnce of 
copper in the face of rising demand and a diminished supply New dis 
criminatory criteria came into operation such as willingness to stand in 
line ability to influence sellers and dishonesty (thefts of coppenncceased 
5 gmficantly) Are these rationmg devices any better than price? 

it IS hard to see in what way they might be better One important con 
sequence of rationing by means of pr ce is that it allocates the scarce 
commodity to those nho are willing to pay more If you assume that some 
prospective buyers are wJhng to pay more than others because they plan 
to use the copper m products for which consumers are iviUing to pay 
more ntionmg by means of price has a tendency io allocate scarce com 
modities toward those uses for which consumer demand s greatest And 
that makes sense 


Chapter Tour 


ReiBember the law of demand and the phenomenon of substitutability 
on whidi it ulhmateJy rests At a low, fixed price, copper users have little 
incentive to economize in its use by finding copper substitutes When the 
price of copper is allowed to rise, a long chain of substitutions is set in 
motion Home builders may cut down on the number of bathrooms for 
example, in order to hold down the cost of the houses they are construct 
ing New home buyers may look at the cost of an additional bathroom 
and deade, all thmgs considered, that three aren't really much better than 
two Scaraty calls for economizing Higher prices for copper encourage 
everyone who uses it to do exactly that 


Allocating Housing Space 



You will get a better sense of what happens when prices are not allowed 
to ration effectively if we run through an example more withm your own 
experience Suppose that the army suddenly reactivates a large military 
base far from any large population center Small towns in the vicinity of 
the base will experience a large increase in the demand for housing from 
military personnel and their dependents who prefer to live off the base 
Housing will become more scarce, and rental prices will begin to rise 

If rental prices are allowed to rise, people will want to purchase less 
housing space Renters will lease smaller apartments or double up with 
friends Some personnel will change their minds and elect to live on the 
base Some dependents will decide to locate farther from the area of the 
base Some mditaiy families will settle for being together just on week 
ends Moreover, owners of living space will economize, too People who 
own large houses will open up their basements and spare bedrooms to 
renters This means, m effect, that they will be demanding less housing 
space for their own use All of these economizing activities will alleviate 
the shortage and, if rental prices rise high enough, eliminate it completely 
The scaraty will still exist there is no way to eliminate it and few ways 
even to reduce it substantially in the short run But the challenge is to live 
with scarcity by comominng effectively Higher prices stimulate a more 
effective coping with the problem of scarcity by inducing people to sub- 
stitute other goods for housing space m an area of acute scarcity 

It has been argued m cases just like this that rent controls should be 
imposed to keep greedy landlords from exploiting the situation But if 
legal rent ceilings are imposed, the price of housing will be prevented 

from performuig Its rationing function A shortage will appear Thepuan 

iity demanded (at prevading and legally fixed rentals) will exceed the 
quantity available Some way will have to be found to ration out the short 
supply We can easily predict some of the rationing devices that wil 
appear 

Families with children will be discriminated agamst Why rent to people 
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■With children who are more iikely to damage the properly when at die 
same price you can find plenty of renters without children? 

People who are noisy or have other habits offensive to landlords will 
be discriminated agamst Why tolerate unpleasant tenants wiien diere 
are plenty of pleasant ones around? 

Members of mmonty races will be discnmmated against for the same 
reason, if landlords tend to harbor racial prejudices 

Discrimination will occur also on the basis of agility, personal influence, 
friendship with someone who has an apartment he plans to vacate, and 
all sorts of bribes, legal or illegal 

There will be a decline m the quality of accommodations from the 
tenants' standpomt Landlords will provide minimum heat They will 
refuse to paint They will insist on large deposits and extract large break- 
age fees from tenants 

Moreover, with rent controls, we would have less reason to expect fhat 
housing would go to those most desirous of obtammg it At S75 a month 
the single soldier who wouldn t much mmd living on the base might wmd 
up nonetheless with an apartment in town, thus depriving the newly 
married army couple of an apartment for which they would be willing to 
pay $125 If rents are allowed to nse, those who care less buy less leavmg 
more for those who care more That at least makes more sense than 
rationing without regard to intensity of desire 


HOW MUCH MEDICAL CARL 15 NECESSARY ? 

William Sherman a reporter for Thf Nnr yM Dmlv hlem 
conducted an experiment a few years ago that \nidly demon 
states some of the dangers in calling medical care a necessity He 
borrowed a Medicaid card and presented himself at a pnvate 
clinic m New York City claiming to have a cold After visiting 
the diruc twice or. succcssi' e days (and rejectmg an invitation to 
return for a third visit), he had been examined by flireephysioans 
had been subjected to t cardiogram X rays three blood tests, aid 
two urinalyses and had collected six drug prescnptnms 

We should not conclude that the clinic behawd mesponsibly 
A responsible physician wants to take as ftw chances as possible 
with a patient s health, and will therefore lend to run a lot of tests 
and ptesenbe generously if ehe is paytug aS Ike hUs A 
physician who knows thit the patient must pay for tests or pre- 
scriptions will order them only if tlierc is a hi^er probabihty of 
their serving some useful purpose 
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MANAGING SCARCITY; A CASE STUDY 


^1S7T ^158’ 


QUANTITY DEMANDED PER MONTH 
Figwff 4C Pro(€Cfed groivA ir? demand 


When the "energy ensw" became front page news m 1973, "finding Ihe 
villain" became a favorite indoor sport But there is one villam at whom 
we loo rarely pomt an accusing finger the public and its careless way of 
thinking about scarcity Too many people have been talking and acting 
as if prices contributed nothing to the appearance of the crisis and can 
make no contnbubon toward its solution 

An alarming number of commentators on the energy problem continue 
to qjeak of national "needs" and to predict future increases m ene/g)- 
consumption from past increases m a purely mechanical way But how 
much energy is demanded depends upon its price, and the rate at which 
consumption will increase (cr decrease') in the coming years depends 
upon what happens to prires over those years Let's take gasoline as our 
example again Figure 4C pictures the way many people seem to view the 
situation 

Given all the evidence of a high income elasticity of demand for gaso- 
line, that may be a reasonable sort of projection But it's a projection that 
fails to take into account the consequences of the very problem it gloomily 
forecasts 

Increasmg demand creates a problem only if supply cannot keep pace 
But that means mcreasing scarcity and increasing scarcity leads to higher 
prices and hence a slowdown m the rate at which the quantity demanded 
increases A /of of commentators have chosen to ignore the distinction 
between demand and quantity demanded And that's evidence that they 
are ignoring the role that higher prices can play in rationing a scarce 
supply and keeping a problem from becoming a crisis But how muflilii^lifr 
wiK prices have to go? 

We learned very quickly after the announcement of the oil embargo 
that the number of miles Americans will choose to drive their automobiles 
depends, among other things, on how much they must pay for gasoline 
Our recent experience doesn't provide good data on the demand curve for 
gasoline because the monetary price wasri't the only componerit of cost 
that rose for the consumer Waiting in line is also a cost, and that went 
up-sharply in some parts of the country Being stranded on a Inp is a 
cost, too, and many people who might have been willing to pay a high 
price for their gasoline were not willing to run the risk of an infinitely high 
price {none available at all) on a Sunday excursion far from home Patri- 
otism or public spirit played some role, too, in reducing consumption 5o 
did the reduced highway speed limits So while we have evidence that the 
higher price did reduce consumption, we don't know just how much it 
contributed 

We have even better evidence that the higher price wdl reduce 
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consumption Automobile dealers suddcni> found customers chmor ng Tti’otc 4l) o id 

for cars that got good gasoline mileage and Dcirotl learned {hit the dt-n nu ic 

Amcncm motorist supposedly infatuated hopelessly ivifh po«\er and 

size was a fickle lover after all U ith istonishmg rapidity consider ng the 

apparent depth of the prmiouscommitmenl Amenran<al>andonoducel 

eration to court the neu status symbol of economy 

Of course the fact that higher prices oin eliminate shortages docsnl 
pro\ e ne should let them do so It surclv doesn t prove that pnct increases 
should be allowed to bear the whole burden of ad|U<tincnt Lets put the 
tools of demand md supply to work in a svitennlicwix to«;ee if we cm 
sort out the effects of alternatnc police approichc' VNell make ■^me 
issumphons about the shape of the demand and supply cunec tha w il 
serve to demonstrate the nature md direct on of the effects we might 
mticipate 

Let Dj m figure 4D represent the mit a! demand for gasoluic If 100 




this criterion r fion ng through h gher seirch and queue costs is c t rl 
inferior o pnee rationing 

Is it nonetheless more equitable? Before deciding we would w ni to 
considerthe distribution ofthose queuing costs Peoplewho \orkedfi'om 
8 to 5 encountered long lines on the r way to work and closed pumps at 
ail the other times the\ were free But those who worked bankers hours 
or had adult famil> members who didn t work at all could slip into the 
stations at slack times and avo d the cost of willing hat: that equitable? 

It may be more important though e en from the standpoint of equity 
not to concentrate exclusively on what will happen next \eek or ei en next 
month A higher price for gasoline encourages people to shift to smaller 
cars to make up car poofs to use public transportation perhaps e ento 
relocate closer to \ ork if they ant cipate a permanentK higher pnee ' The 
curve labeled shows what might happen to the demand as a result of 
these kinds of adjustments The price could conceivably fall below the 
original price despite the reduction n supply V\ c aren t predicting this 
result since the curve will tend to mo\e upward and to the right due to 
nsing incomes even while its tipping back\ird due to the 1 nds of 
adjustments we ve described Bui it s possible cspcciall> with a com 
modity like gasoline whose nte of consumption depends so xcr> much 
on decisions made earlier private decis ons to o vm gas guzzler live in 
the suburbs while working in the cit^ or rot bother with hunting for a 
cir pool and collective decisions on what kind of publ c tnnsportation 
system to have If a h gher price for gasoline mcreiscs the demand for 
public transportat on and the public transportation s>stem is dramatically 
improved m response to that demand peoolc might be weaned from their 
lutomobiles and not go back to them even though the price of gasoline 
fell below its former level In the example depicted by the curves of 
.I^guiv AD .tK** place ,wfuilduV.riC\t.r.v.tn .i.r/isuUnf. the .reduced 

supply then fall gradually to 32c as the demand declines over I me 
toward D 

Some of the concern expressed for the poor by thdc who wanted price 
ceilings rather than price rationing has to be senously questioned It s not 
only that the poor tend to buy relatively little gasoline Cheap gasoline 
and the automobile oriented societv that it fosters have miposcd a burden 
on the poor by contracting or eliminalmg public transportation systems 
V ewed m this context the proposal fora large hike m the federil gasoline 
tax could be supported by people who wint to reduce the cost of tnns 
portation for low income people Such a fax by announcmg a higher 

1 Itsh d io n gnen nv people ell ng tic fious nodprlonovd o the 
ofTc or f dory Bui rcmcmoc tlall wlonrcll do ok sifjcW i it pop caw 
choos ng 1 place to he tha Vn cnc ns mo c f tq cn I ndthfoc prodo 
< gn ^cantl) h her ir n port. 1 on cos II therefore rcsiit ntfoera ance 

let ecn re< dcncc a d t or) plicc 
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Oil companies This line of argument led to the recommendation that the 
price of gasoline be raised to a market clearing level hy means of a higher 
tax TJio Jiigher fax would reslncl consumption nithout eimchuig (he 
supposedly undeserving suppliers of gasoline Passing over the question 
of which suppliers arc ^ undeserving" and why fas well as some additioml 
complications created by the fact that the tax would transfer purchasing 
power from consumers to the go\emment) ivc note that the proposal 
does allow the price to do its rationing job Of course llie government 
will have to search for the precise size tax that mil lead to a market 
clearing price it doesn't have the advantage of seeing the demand curves 
m figure 4D, an advantage reserv'ed to the writers of texlbooks and olhere 
who solve only hypothetical problems It can, however ignore the curve 
5, since the government rather tlwn suppliers wiU tol/ect (he higher 
price, no additional supply will be forthcoming With the rale of supply 
constant at 90 billion gallons, no pnee controls, and an additional tax of 
Ibc per gallon, the price will rise to 52c with demand at Dj and eliminate 
the shortage, but suppliers will still get on[y3bc, eliminating any windfall 
gams 

An interesting proposal aimed at preventing windfall gams while also 
protecting low income consumers called for the issue of ration coupons 
that could be freely bought and sold Customers would then pay 36c plus 
one coupon for a gallon of gasoline The supply of coupons would be 
restricted to match the avaifable supply of gasoline Since suppliers would 
not be receiving a higher price under this system the amount of gasoline 
available would not increase only billion gallons would be available 
for aJlDcatjon With demand at Df, therefore the price of a ration coupon 
good for one gallon of gas might go to about 16c, bid up to that level by 
consumers who wanted to buy more than their allotted share of gasoline 
Consumers willing to use less than their allotment would sell coupons at 
the market determined price to those who wanted to use more And surely 
business firms, given the enormous vonotion m tlwir demands, would be 
active traders in the coupon market Don't assume that the poor would 
sell to the nch It isn't that simple Some low income people would be 
unwilling to restrict their consumption and would end up buying coupons 
from higher income people who iccrr willing to do so We can't predict 
With any confidence how such a schente would redisinbutc income VVe 
can and should note, however, that the gainers vvould wet be gasoline 
suppliers Tliose who paid S2c for gasoline (36c to the station, I6c for the 
coupon) would be transferring income to other gasoline consumers, and 
so the flow of gasoline to the pumps would not increase 

Would this bean equitable system? Before answenng be sure vou know 
exactly how the allotments are going to be distributed One book of ration 
coupons per person is overly generous to families with a lot of small chil- 
dren One per licensed driver discriminates in favorof familie*! with ^ev- 
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eral hcense-pacfang teenagers One per car isn ( fair to the large family 
with a single ar but may provide the family wth hvo or three care more 
gasoline than they ordinarily use Moreover, by allotting ration coupons 
to cars the government will increase the demand for clunkers cars Hill be 
kept indefinitely m order to obtain the assoaated gasoline ration The real 
dilemmas begin however, when wejsk^bout fhealloafion o/coupons to 
industrial commercial, and agricultural users Their situations vary so 
widely that it would be an impossible task to determine the proper quan 
titles each shouldreceive Remember, finally, that a system widely regarded 
as unfair mil be that much harder to administer 


RERiaiONS ON PRICE SYSTEMS 

If a good IS scarce, it wll be rationed Some kind of discnmmatoiy 
aiteria will be used to allocate the good among competing claimants The 
socul choice, therefore is never between rationing and nonraticmng but 
among aitemattve rationing systems It s a bit misleading to talk about 
"the social choice "hoivever, because soaefies rarely discuss the options 
and make a consaous rhoice Most people /ust take for granted that what 
has hem IS what ougtt to he But in periods of rapid inflation whenalotof 
prices nse Significantly above the levels to which people are accustomed 
or when particular goods suddenly become much more scarce and their 
prices lump sharply, people start to entertain doubts about rat oning by 
means of pnee They begin to call for price controls, and that is m effect a 
call for an allematne rationing system 

Its even mote than that in reality, for relative prices determine the 
organization of production as well as the distribution of the product 
There is in fact no larger, more important or more difficult issue in eco- 
nomics than the evaluation of the price system On this, at leajt the 
defenders of capitalism and of socialism (at least among economists) have 
historically agreed Defenders of capitalism have usually extolled the 
efiiaency of an economic system in which prices are set by supply and 
demand and have called attention to the degree of indiv idual freedom that 
this permits Proponents of socialism, on the other hand have ofieiv 
objected to the mjuslicc of such a system and have argued that it enslaves 
people to an economic order which no one controls 

When scarce goods ace rationed by means of ntoney prices, nch people 
can buy milk for their pets while poor people cannot get milk for their 
children This is the traditional and still the most common argument 
again^ price raliorung Those who have money can satisfy theJ most 
trivial wants while those who lack money may have to go hungry and lO- 
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clothed It IS a compelling argument (Remember hm e\cr that poo 
rcsourceallocationoccursnilhinfimiliesucv ell as among fam lic« Mil 
nutrition is sometimes found m children of \\eahH> Lm lies) Bui i\hal 
arc the social alternatives? 


Creating an Alternatne System 

Its difficult if not impossible to keep the \ord t i from sneaking 
into any description oF an alternative But even if we rehx our prohibition 
against that word m order concede th*,t little children need mill wc 
Will not solve the problem How nu cl milk does a child need? What agr 
childareue talking about? And hoiv much milk should adi ft rccw\e?We 
could if we chose to establish nutntional schedules for evc/> age and 
allocate milk m accordance with tho«c schedules But our problems would 
only hav e begun 

Bread clothing and fuel fordomeslicheatmgare just jfevoftlegoods 
that would crowd in for considerat on after milk had been rationed Would 
we want to grant equal rations of these goods to people without regard to 
{heirsize occupatron ortheivintcrfemperjtureswhcretheyreside’That 
may be equality but it hardly seems like equih And what about such 
divergent personal charactenslics as basil metabolism? Some people eat 
like horses and find cold weather inv igoratmg others eat like birds set the 
thermostat at 80 degrees Fahrenheit and «till shiver without a woolen 
sweater How could the rationing authorities fake such diferences into 
account? They probably could not do so md would be compelled to per 
petrate sone glaring injustices bi treitmg all people alike 

Some of these inequities could be eliminated if cr ‘he initial equal 
distribution of necessities bv allowing the young man with the high 
Iwa' in j hJile rJrithn^ and fcipj oJ to tie old inai with 

poor circulation in exchinge for some bread It s hird to imagine that such 
exchanges would lof take place even if the) were prohib ted and since 
the^ can obvious!) increase the welfare of bo h part es to the exchange 
whv shouldn t they be allowed? 

But another question anses now How will the hungry horces fomf the 
shivering birds and vice versa? A lot of lime could be consumed undo- 
such a svslem m searching for people with whom to barter md n nego i 
ating the terms of exchange )^ho will be willing to gwchow mam loaves 
of bread for a wool sweater (which has to fil') or a gallor of fuel oil (u=C 
less of course m natural gas furnaces)? W hiie the potenlnl idvmtagcs 
of exchange would be considerable under such ^ svstem the cost of 
arrangingsatisfictor) tnnsactions in lime and effort would be isignifi 
cant barrier to extensive trade Man) beneficial bar*er transactions would 
not be made simply because people had not found one mo her 
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Evolution toward a Price System 

This difficulty could be partially overcome through the development 
of trading centers Unless they were rigorously prohibited, such centers 
would undoubtedly evolve rather quicWy The hungry horses could then 
exchange clothing for bread at the trading Centers, while the shivering 
birds went there to exchange bread for clothing The trading center could 
pay for the scarce resources used in operating them by giving, let us say, 
25 loaves for a sweater and asking 26 loaves when they m turn resold the 
sweater The hungry horses would be delighted with 25 loaves, since their 
own hmited contacts probably wouldn’t turn up anyone willing lo give 
more than 20 and the shivering birds would gladly sacrifice 26 loaves 
since on their own they probably couldn't find anyone demanding fewer 
than 30 

(f most goods in this society continued to be rationed by means of 
money prices, money would be in demand and the trading centers would 
probably )ust buy and sell for money rather than engage m barter People 
would bring them extra rations mto the trading center whenever the pnees 
being quoted there made the money {and what it would buy) more attrac- 
tive to them than the goods, and would purchase extra rations from the 
trading center when they found the goods more attractive than the money 

Perhaps you've noticed by now that we have been describing the evolu- 
tion of a price rationing system Step by step, m a perfectly logical way, 
peciple would transform a rationing system based on “need ' into one that 
used money prices simply by searching for ways to improve their welfare 
If all goods were allocated according to 'need*' and n6lh\n$ sold (ongimlly) 
for money an extensive network o/ trading centers would develop because 
the opportunities logain from exchange would be so vast and so numerous 
while the cost lo individuals of making the exchanges on their own would 
be quite bigb If the government failed to provide money, even that diffi 
culty could be at least partially overcome a commodity like agarettes 
might be called into service ^ 

Unless the government checked this evolution by prohibiting exchang? 
or by forbidding the formation of trading centers (the latter step would 
inhibit exchange by making it a far more cosily activity), a system of 
rationing by means of money prices would evolve out of a system of 
rationing according to "need " Of course, everyone would m effect have a 
minimum guaranteed inaime, which could be staled eithenn terms of the 
goods «i his basicration arfhe money those goods could be exchanged for 
at the trading centers llie same effect on income distribution could U 
achieved m a far less cumbersome fashion, however, simply by piovidmg 

1 'nwiMderwhoIndslhisalmlefirfetchedisurgedloreadR A Radfonlon Thetto- 
nomic O/gaiuration of > PO W Camp ' repnnWif m the ippendit. 
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every citizen u ith a minimuzn money income and aUo»’mg pnces to cm- 
tinue their rahonmg function 

We observed earlier that the demand for price controls was m reality a 
demand for an aitemahve method not only of rabomng scarce goods bnt 
also of organizing production Most people who t.anf the government to 
control the pnce of beef or gasoline or to protect consumers m genera) 
against pnce gouging' baveininindnosuchs\\eepingrefonns,however 
Basically they want the pnce system to conhnue fundioiung &ev just 
want a feiv of its rough edges blunted h} polihcal mtervenfaon 


Economics and Politics 

Pnce rationing is for the most part an impersonal process When the 
price of gasoline rises as a result of a larger demand or a smaller supply, 
those ^vhQ are willing to pay the higher pnce get as much gasoline as ftev 
want and those who are umvillmg do without Race, sex, religion, political 
behe6, length of hair, character, and temperament are irrelevant 

A pnce ceiJmg set below the market clearing level alters the situation 
Smee station operators now have more customers than they arc able to 
satisfy, they can, if thev wish, discriminate in favor o‘ regular customers 
Or thev can discnminate against afternoon and weekend customers b) 
opening therr pumps onlv on weekday mornings This also has the effect 
of discriminating against people who work from eight to five thej must 
purchase gasoline on the way to work and that forces them to leave home 
earlier and bum up both gasoline and patience in long queues Rationing 
systems of this kind are highly arbitrarv' and ofrend most people's sense of 
justice Rationing by queuing is also inefficient, as ive have pointed out, 
since the real costs that are borne by those who must wait in Ime are dead 
weight costs, they do not become income for someone else as does a 
higher money price 

And so pnvale rationing systems devised bv sellers usually lead to a 
demand for rationing through the political process What are file pnrapal 
advantages and disadvantages of political rationing? 

Its mam advantage lies m the fact that people tend to regard pobtical 
rationing as basically equitable, at least in its early stages When tfie 
government takes ov'er and allocates scarce supplies, everyone gets his 
"fair share", at least everyone is mon Idelv to get his fair share than under 
other systems Or so many people apparently beliei'C The belief is impor- 
tant whether it is true or not But political rationmg systems seem to have 
rather short useful lives It is extraorduisnly difficult to device a svstem 
for aOocating gasoline and diesel fuel that vmB guarantee adequate sup- 
phes to "essentia!" users, distribute what remains in an equitable fashion, 
and protect the interests of hrms m the supply svstem Tnide drivers wiR 
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not agree, for example, that agriculture is a more "essential ' industry than 
transportation And if they aren t given what they want and sincerely 
N(we they deserve truck dnrers will feel justified in demonstrating how 
essential their services are by going on strike They also know that a 55 
mile per hour speed limit on large trucks that have been designed for 
higher cruising speeds forces them to bum more fuel not less and they 
resent being compelled to pay these higher costs just so motorists won t 
have to bear the indignity of being passed by a truck Of course the 
5$ mile hmtt will not stick if too many motorists conclude that it is unfau, 
whidi they are more likely to do if they are frequently passed on ihehigh 
way by large trucks So how do the government rule makers arrive at 
efficient and equltab/e decisions that are also percewed as efficient and 
equitable? 

They vviU inevitably rely on past allocations as a basic guide For 
example, they may allocate to each geographic area for the current year 
some percentage of the quantity it consumed last year That seems fair at 
first glance a reasonable way of spreading the shortage But it is not fan 
at all when the shortage has itself altered the geographic pattern of con* 
sumption As a dirwl consequence of a gasoline shortage for example 
fewer motonsts take long trips With fewer people on the highways the 
demand may actually decline m rural areas along major highways while 
rising in urban areas, leading to patterns of surplus ani shortage That is 
neither efficient nor equitable 

According to a February 1974 wire service story the mayor of a West 
Virginia coal town decreed that any gasoline truck passing through the 
city would be stopped and unloaded In itself the incident means little, as 
a symptom of the basic disadvantage of political rationing it may be s g- 
nificant When government allocates scarce resources an impersonal 
raliorung system is replaced by one managed by human beings in a very 
visible way What people might previously have accepted as unfortunrte 
but inevitable, like 'acts of God ' now come to be seen as under human 
control and therefore avoidable Criticism focuses on the government 
allocators, the inequities of their decisions, real or imagined, are widely 
advertised the system is increasingly regarded as fixed and therefore 
unjust, and laws perceived as unjust do not command allegiance The 
West Virginia mayor no doubt felt himself fully justified m confiscating 
some other area's gasoline for the sake of his community But rationing on 
the basis of a lot of individual and highly biased perceptions of efficiency 
and equity is clearly not a viable system in the long run 

Perhaps the most flgnificant feature of the government price and wage 
controls introduced in August 1971 and retained m a wavering fashion 
mto 1974 was preasely that they wavered They were imposed with fan 
fare that apparently quieted the rumblings of those who believed the 
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government had an obligation to control pnce gouging andchecKinfia 
tion ^ They were then quietly relaxed That enabled pnces to continue 
performing their allocative function This is hardh an ideal procedure 
But the intelligence and understanding or ignorance and misunde 
standing, of atizens finally determine the shape of public policv m a 
democratic soaet> 


Once Over LighfK 

Scarcih is a relationship between a ailabiliS ana desirability A good 
IS scarce when there is not enough a ai/able for e\er>one to Have all that 
he wants at no cost 

Scarce goods must be rationed m some wav 
Even, rationing svstem must emplov cn ena of some hind to disaimi 
nate among those who want scarce good*^ 

Competition is the attempt to satisfy nhafoier discranmatoo catena 
are being used to rahon the scarce goods 
Rationing by the cntenon of monetan price encourages people to 
acquire money The social consequences of this ivill largely depend on the 
discnminatory cntena that mus* be satisfied m a socieh m order to obtain 
monetary income 

A shortage of a good exists when the ouantitv demanded is greater than 
the quantity supplied (at a given price) A shortage can al \a\5 be ehmi 
rated by a sufficienth large price increase 
A surplus of a good ex sts when the quanli \ supplied is grea er than 
the quantity demanded If a surplus still existed when the price of a good 
was zero that good would not be scarce 
Rationing a good by means monetarv pnce discnmmates m ‘avor of 
those who recene high monetan incomes whether ‘hrough diligence 
luck genius or knavery But it also discnmina es in favor of those who 
want the good more strongly and are therefore willing to give up a larger 
portion of their monetary income to obtain it 
An equilibnum price is a pnce that adjusts the mim msof buyers and 
sellers imtil the quanbtv people want to purchase is equal to the quantity 
people want to sell Economists make extensive use of the equilibnum 
concept as a way of predicting the consequence of particular se^s of or 
cumstances An equilibnum is never observed it is deduced from the 
assumptions the analyst is using and may therefore diange if the assump 
tions are expanded or otherwise altered 

1 Nothing m ihis discu s on should bi; ai .0 ed togve Ih® mp e«sor fclgovcmnmt 
IS po veriess to control in^ation Uearepos'ponmg xanunatonoftiteetLesof inflation 
until chapter 17 There vou w 11 begin to 5®e that ie fedeiai govcTunni has sabs.airf'al 
power (0 affect the o\eTa// pnce HeL 
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When prices are held below their market clearing level, purchasers 
must often pay the cost of waiting m line m addition to the money pnce 
Queuing iS a dead weight cost because the loss to the purchaser is not a 
gam for the seller 

The diversity of human wants is by itself enough to aeate the poten 
tiahty of gams from exchange An economic system in which goods are 
bought and sold for money facilitates extensive exchange 
Many people discern important inequities in a social system that rations 
by means of money prices The advantages and disadvantages of such a 
system roust be compared with the advantages and disadvantages of alter 
native and (tasibU systems 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

I Many ceiling pnees were fixed by law in World War II How were scarce 
goods rationed^ 

1 Why was the sale or barter of ration stamps in World War II prohibited? 
Who would gam and who would lose if citizens were alloived to exchange 
ration allotments? 

3 State colleges and universities usually set a very low tuition How do they 
ration scarce facilities’ Who do you think gams from this system? Why 
might professors and administrators of state schools prefer noj to have 
scarce faalities rationed by means of higher price (tuition)? 

4 There are no toll charges for dnvmg on many urban expressways dunng 
the rush hour Kow is the scarce space rationed? 

5 Parkmg space is often sold on college campuses at a zero price How is the 
scarce space rationed? If all students who bring cars onto the campus are 
charged $10 a year by the college as an automobile registration fee, is the 
fee a ratioiung device? 

6 If the supply of turkeys m a particular November turned out to be unusually 
Small do you think a turkey shortage would result? Why or why not? 

7 (a) There is currently much concern about a growing surplus of college 
teachers How could surplus be reduced or eliminated? Do you think 
this IS likely to occur? Why or why not? 

(t) Notice that a surplus of college teachers can also be viewed as a 
shortage of college teaching positions How will the scarce supply of posj 
Hons be rationed if the pnce (salary of teachers) is not allowed to perform 
this funebon? 

8 How do you account for the fact that people were deeply concerned about 
world food shortages m 1974 when only five years earlier the governments 
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of Australia Canada and the United States had been worrying about 
surpluses!’ 

9 If you travel through the Western states m the summer you are much more 
likely to encounter a shortage of camping spaces than of motel rooms Why? 

10 When motels raise their rates during the season and reduce them off 
season are they exploiting customers or promotmg a better allocat on of 
resources? 

11 The government did not impose controls on sugar puces m 1974 and Ae 
price per pound rose about 600% Did the high pnee cause any more sugar 
to be available m 1974 thin would have been available at a lower controlled 
price? Do you think there would have been any refined sugar available on 
grocers shelves if the government had frozen the pnee near its ongmal 
level? Where would it have gone? 

12 Would scheduled airline flights be bunched as much as Acy are at Ae 
popular hours if airports based landing fees on the time of day as well as 
weight? What are the costs created by the present system wiA its alter* 
nating shortages and surpluses of landing and takeoff limes? 

13 Here are data on total energy consumption in the United States m selected 
years Project energy consumption for 1975 and 1980 by making a rough 
extrapolation Compare your projection for 1975 wiA Ae data for actual 
energy consumption (Try look ng in the most recent Siitlnl ml Ahlntcl of 
the Uniiiil Sillies which has a comprehensive ndex) 

1955 39 956 trillion British thermal units 

1960 44 816 

1965 53969 

1970 67 143 

1975 

1980 

14 In 1972 to celebrate an anniversary a Chicago bank offered to sell $100 bills 
for S80 cash to each of the first 35 customers who appeared at opening time 
(9 A M ) on its birthday How would you suppose Ae bills were rationed? 
What kind of people do you think managed to buy Ae cut rale $100 bills? 

15 In chapter 2 we asked you to think about a registration scheme under 
which students would pay more tuition for 10 o clock classes and receive 
discounts for taking 8 o clock classes Why do colleges net charge higher 
prices for the hours in greater demand? A student willing to pay a fnend $5 
to stand m line for him and grab a 10 o clock seebon m^ht protest vigor 
ously if he were charged an extra S3 to take a 10 o clock class-even Aoogh 
the S3 fee gets r d of the line wh ch he would pay $5 to avoid If you Amk 
this is plausible after reflecting on it how would you explam it? 

16 If a Ceiling price of $1 per pound were set on lobster sold at retail where 
could you go to eat i lobster? 

17 If the distribution of income were equalized would everyone purchase Ae 
same quality automobile? Against whom do automobile prices discnnunate? 
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AND THE SUPPLY OF GOODS 


Most of our attention has been focused until now on demand We've 
been looking at the way m which prices ration available supplies by per- 
suading people to substitute alternative goods But what determines the 
available supplies, or the amount of each good offered for salc^ 

The answer is cost But this reply raises as many questions as it answers 
once you begin to think about it What do we mean by We shall try 
to convince you m this chapter that it makes sense to think of cast as fh 
value of sncnficc/l opportuuihLS Economists call this concept opporlumfy cost 
and It ties together, as wc shall see the law of demand and the principles 
governing supply 


OPPORTUNITY COST CONCEPT AND APPLICATIONS 

The following exchange occurs in a college dormitory on a Monday 
night m the fall 

"Hey, Jack, do you want to go see the new Bergman movie? It closes 
after tonight " 

"Golly, I'd love to but 1 can't We've got a Russian test tomorrow and 
I'll flunk if 1 don't cram some vocabulary ' 

"Forget it You can borrow my viocabulary cards in your free period 
tomorrow An hour with the cards right before class is a B for sure ' 
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"Well'-tfoublc IS Ihe Redskins and Miami are on TV tonighi and ! d 
rather watch ttic game if 1 don't have to study ' 

"Well go at SIX and be back for the kicked 
' All nghi lust let me see how much money I ve got n\p six 
seven eight dollars-to last until I get paid on Thursday And 1 m out o/ 
meal tickelsi ' 

Eat peanut butter sandwiches' I thought you wanted to sec the movie " 
"I do 0 K 1 11 let my stomach shrink a little until Thursday Should we 
leave at quarter to sue? 

The real cost of any action {going to a movie, buying a pair of |ems 
manufacturing a laxvnmowcr, moving to Halifax, raising beef calfle 
building a hardware store, taking out an insurance policy) is the value of 
the alternative opportunity that must be sacrificed in order to take the 
action The cost for Jack of going to the movie was at first calculated as a 
passing grade (given up') in Russian When his friend showed him how 
to reduce that cost. Jack looked at the next most valuable opportunity he 
wouldhavelosacrificeifhewenttothemovie vvatchingtheMondaynght 
football game, a game he particularly wanted to see His friend eliminated 
that cost for him and jack turned to the money cost But money wasn't the 
real cost The real costs that dollars and cents represent arc the oppor 
tonities given up when the money is spent in one ivay rather than another 
The two dollars Jack will spend for the movie represent some meals he 
would have liked to eat but is willing to sacrifice in order to sec the f Im 
The theory of supply m Konomics is not essentially different from the 
theory of demand Both assume that decision makers face alternatives and 
choose among them, and that their choices reflect a comparison of the 
benefits anticipated from the alternatives The logic of the cconomUmg 
process IS the same for producers ssttts hr consumers 


Producers' Costs as Opportunity Costs 

When we think about producers' costs, asking ourselves for example 
why it costs more to manufacture a ten-speed bicycle than a redwood 
picnic table, we tend to think first of vihal goes info the production of each- 
We think of the raw matenals, of the labor tirrie required, perhaps also of 
the machinery or tools that must be used Wc express the value of thr 
inputs m monetary terms and assume that the cost of the bicyde or the 
tableisthesumofthesevaiues Thatisntwrong But it leaves unanswered 
the question of why the inputs had those particular monetary values The 
concept of opportunity cost asserts that those values reflect the value of 
the inputs m them next best uses, or the value of the opportunities fore- 
gone by using the inpute in the production of bicycles and picric laWes 
The manufacturer's cost of producing a bicycle will be determined by 
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what he must pay to obtain the appropriate resources He must bid these 
resources away from alternative uses Insofar as these resources have other 
opportunities for employment, he must pay the value of the best such 
opportunity The value of these foregone opportunities thus becomes the 
cost of manufacturing a bicycle This makes excellent sense Rtr the 
meaningful cost of obtaining one more bicycle is the value of wliat must 
be given up or sacrificed or foregone in order to obtam that bicycle 

Consider the case of the picnic table Part of its costofproductionisthe 
price of the redwood Assume that the demand for new housing has in- 
creased recently, and that building contractors have consequently been 
purchasing a lot more redwood lumber If this causes the pnee of lumber 
to rise the cost of manufacturing a picnic table will go up Nothing has 
happened to affect the physical inputs that go into the table, but its cost of 
production has risen nonetheless For houses contammg redwood lumber 
are now more valuable than former!) and the table manufacturer must pay 
the opportunity cost of the lumber he wants to pul into his picnic tables 

The concept of opportunity cost explains also how labor enters into 
production costs A worker must receive from his employer a wage that 
persuades him to turn down all other opportunities A skilled worker will 
be paid more than an unskilled worker because and only insofar as those 
skills make him more valuable somewhere else A worker who can mstaii 
wheel spokes while standing on his head and whistling ' Dixie" is mar 
velously skilled But our bicycle manufacturer will not have to pay him 
additional compensation for that skill iiwfoshis unusual talent makes him 
more valuable somewhere else That could happen A circus might bid for 
his talents If the circus offers him more than he can obtam as a bicycle 
producer, his opportunity cost to the manufacturer rises In that case the 
manufacturer will probably wish him goodbye and good luck and replace 
him with another worker whose opportunity cost is lower 

If the National Basketball Association and the American Basketball 
Association merge into one league what happens to the opportunity cost 
of physically coordinated seven-footers? With two leagues, each player 
has two teams bidding for his services What either team must pay to get 
him IS determined by what the other team is willing to pay and is based 
on its estimate of his value to the franchise If the leagues merge, however, 
the right to hire a particular player is assigned to a smgle team and the 
opportunity cost of a well coordinated seven footer will fall to the pre 
sumably much lower level of his value m other lines of work It s not sur- 
pnsmg that owners of professional basketball teams prefer one league 
to two 

Let s take a less unusual case If a large firm employing many people 
moves into a small town, the cost of hiring grocery clerks, bank tellers 
secretaries, and gasoline station attendants in the town will tend to go up 


Why? Because grocery stores banks offices and gasoline stations must 
aD pay the opportunity cost of the resources they employ, and more valu 


first But that will pull women out of some jobs and thereby create addi 
fionalopportunihes for men so that the opportunity cost of male workers 
ynll also tend to rise 

The resource that most clearly illustrates the opportunity cost concept 
IS probably land Suppose you want to purchase an acre of land to buld a 
house What will you have to pay for the land? It will depend on the value 
of that land in alfcwiativo uses Do other people view the acre as a choice 
residential site? Does it have commercial or industrial potentialities? 
Would it be used for pasture if you did not purchase it? The cost you pay 
for the land will be determined by thealtemative opportunities that people 
perceive for its use 


Case Studies m Oppcrfunity Cost 

Let's examine some other cases of varying costs to see how the concept 
of opportunity cost explains familiar but often misunderstood phenomena 

Why has the cost of a haircut gone up over the past 40 years so much 
more than the cost of goods generally?It"s because potential barbers have 
alternative opportunities If people want their hair nit by professionals 
they must be willmg to pay enough to bid barbers away from these alter 
native employments As wage rates increase elsewhere m the economy 
the opportunity cost of being a barber and hence the opportunity cost of 
hiring one rises also 

Why Is it often so much harder to find a teenage babysitter in a wealthy 
residential area than m a low mcome area? The frustrated couple unable 
to find a babysitter may complain that all the girls in the neighborhood 
are lazy But that is a needlessly harsh explanation Teenage babysiheis 
can be found by any couple willing to pay the opportunity cost That 
means bidding the babysitters away from their otherwise most valued 
opportunity If the demand for babysitters in the area is large because 
wealthy people go out more often, and if (he local girls receive such gea- 
erous allowances that they value a date or leisure more than the ordmaiy 
income Irotn babysitting, why be surprised to find that the opportunity 
cost of a babysitter is higfi? 

Why did the cost of a college education rise so steeply dunng thedecade 

- - ' * « I . n-^-*^i»>,../.yn),nahon)ie5)nsbarplymcrcascd 

1 partly of 
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Ask your friendly neighborhood professor and he will probably tell yoD 
about the long years that must be spent getting a Ph.D and the impossi- 
bility of doing research while teaching twelve hours. Any good member 
of the professorial guild will assent to frie virtues of those arguments, but 
no good economics professor will be much impressed with thdr cogency 
as an explanation of why professors earned more at the end than at ttie 
beginning of the decade, and taught less. The rapidly lismg demand for 
professors provides the explanation. State l^islatures poured money into 
building new colleges and expanding old ones; the fkeral government 
responded to the Sputnik scare by appropriating vast sums for higher 
education and for research, which gave teachers new opportunities; the 
World War II baby boom became a college-student boom in the 1960s; 
and a larger percentage of the population became persuaded that a college 
degree was the passport to the good life. The government and pnvate 
industry meanwhile increased their demand for the services of highly 
trained personnel, improving a wide range of opportunities for people 
with extensive education. The net result was a vastly inacased demand 
for the services of college professors. College professors, too, are scarce 
resources with opportunity costs. A larger number of them was obtamed 
by bidding them away from alternative employments with the offer of 
higher salaries and reduced teaching loads (Every college professor knows 
that ft is easier to raise his income by finding a better opportunity else- 
where than by reciting his virtues to his current dean. Deans are more 
attentive to the recitals of professors with alternative opportunities.) 

Why does the high school dropout rate decrease during a recession? The 
opportunity cost of remaining in high school varies with the job market for 
teenagers, A decline in job opportunities in a recession reduces the oppor- 
tunity cost of remaining m school for some young people, and so they 
drop out Jess often. It's less costly to stay in school dunng a recession, 

'Why are poor people more likely to tiavd'brtween cities 'oy "bus anb 
wealthy people more likely to travel by air’ A simple answer would be 
that the bus is cheaper. But it isn't. It's a very expensive mode of trans- 
portation for people for whom the opportunity cost of time b high; and 
the opportunity cost of time is typically much lower for poor people than 
for those with a high income from working. 

Do you have the idea? Figure out for youreelf the cost of going to college. 
If you include in your calculations the value to yourself of whatever you 
would be doing were you not in college, you have grasped the principle 
of opportunity cost. 

To be quite certain about it, consider the case of aman who runs a small 
grocery store all by himself. He says that he does pretty well because he 
has no labor costs. Is he right? The cost of his own labor is not a monetary 
outlay, but it certainly is a cost. And that cost can be measured by the 
value of the opportunities he foregoes by working for himself 
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A Note on Alternative S>’slems 

The concept of opportunity cost is as applicable to a soaalist society 
where resources arc allocated by government plamung as it is to a market 
economy in which relative prices guide decentralized decisions For eco- 
nomic planners in tiic Soviet Union the cost of building a railway from 
point A to point B is the value of whatever would have been done with (he 
resources had (hey not been allocated to the railroad Opportun ty costs 
will be calculated by different means and different decision makers m a 
socialist society But the concept of opportunity cost is an important aid 
to clear thinkmg for any person and for any society interested m getting 
the most out of available resources 
However government officials often have the power to obtain scarce 
resources vnlhout bidding for them And thereby they can somc(imc< 
conceal the real costs of a policy There is no good reason to go abroad for 
an example we have an excellent illustration in our own historical ctperi 
ence with the military draft 


The Cost of a Volunteer Military Force 

Selective service, as it is euphemistically called has been, around m this 
country fora Jong tune While almost everyone regards it as an evil most 
Americans still seem to thmk of it as the only way to obtain military per 
sonnel in wartime The country needs 3 million men m uniform and a 
draft is the only way to gel them 

We objected in chapters 2 and i to all such notions as The country 
ttttis i million men in uniform ' But we 11 let it pass this time in order to 
ask, ' Why is a draft the only way to gel themr Isn I there some wage rate 
for military service that would induce 3 million men to volunteer? h en in 
time of war? We don't draft po/iccmen ffremcn, steepletacks or o'hert 
who do dangerous or disagreeable work Why must we draft military 
personnel? 

There may be good arguments for the draft, but the familiar argument 
that a volunteer army would cost too much is not one of them The Depart 
merit of Defense and others who worry about the relative costs of a con 
saipled and a volunteer military are conveniently overlooking the concept 

of opportunity cost The true employment cost of creating a militaryforcc 

of 3 million men is ttot the wages paid to them especially not when most 
of them have been conscripted against their will It is rather the sum of ihf 
values of the opportunities foregone when these 3 million men entered 
the military 

What does it cost when a young man becomes a soldicrTThc best way 




to find out would be to offer him a bribe and to keep raising l/ie bnbc ^ ^ ^ 

until he accepted it If Marshall would enlist for 55000 per year Basil (or 

$8000 and Philip for no less than $60 000 those representtheoppoftuoil) 
costs of Marshall Basil and Philip The soaalcosf of drafting all 
would then be $73 000 even though the government can conceal tin' 
by offering far less in wages and then compelling each to se'vc 
The opportunity cost or the genuine cost is a function of aUcrnilhi 
employment opportunities foregone and all sorts of other values pIef^^ 
ences with respect to life style attitude toward war degrees of COrt Hdl« 
or bravery andsoon Whenthegovernaienffwdsform/btirypw^onn*! 
raismg its offer until it can attract just the desired number of enlistuunl' 
the government in an important sense artuaily minimizes ihi i(wl ol it'- 
program For it pulls in those with the lowest opportunity costs of st v\ut 
-everyone I ke Marshall but no one like Philip Under i drift iKi sO«l ^ 
occur only through the most unlikely of comadence': Fiuun ’tVirsriis 
a Simple way to grasp the argument were ittcmpting h> n Vt 
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the innouncement fails to include an Expression of regret that higher costs 
made this unfortunate step necessary In chapter 10 well explore more 
hilly the principles that guide sellers when they re choosmg what prices 
to set In this section of chapter 5 we want to use the concept of oppor- 
tunity cost to examine critically the basic notion that prices are deterauned 
by costs We want to show you that it makes as much sense to assert that 
costs are detennmed by prices More accurately, we shall argue here that 
costs are always determined m part by demand They are not somethmg 
independent of demand as so many people carelessly assume 


Demand and Cost 

We can begin with an example discussed earlier m ths chapter Does 
it make sense to claim that the pnee of haircuts has gone up because 
barbers' wages have risen? If people weren t ivilhng to pay a high pnee for 
a haircut how could barbers' wages rise? The price people are willing to 
pay to have their hair cut professionally is one important factor that causes 
costs-that IS, wages-to be what they are 
Plastic surgeons receive high incomes because the) command a high 
price for their services Is this why it costs so much to have a face lift? Not 
exactly The causal relationship also runs in the opposite direction It s the 
fact that people are willing to pay a high price for cosmetic surgerv that 
makes the cost of hiring a plastic surgeon so high Few people have the 
requisite skills, of course, and their acquisition is difficult and timc- 
consuming That's why the demand for cosmetic surgery raises the income 
of the surgeons rather than merely increasing thenumber of people willing 
and able fo provide the service But the cost of a plastic surgeon is obvi- 
ously not something independent of the demand for plastic surgery 
When the owners of professional football teams announce m the sum- 
mer that ticket prices will be raised in the fall, they like to blame this tear- 
fully on rising costs, especially the high wages that must be paid to the 
players But why do the players receive such high wages? If «.an t be that 
their work is so dangerous and grueling because it was just as dangerous 
and grueling in the days when players received only a fewhundred dollars 
fortheseason It's the demand, theidlmgnesso/manypeopJetopay high 
prices to watch that has pulled up the costs by makmg football players 
such valuable productive resources to the owners of professional teams 
Soccer players in the United States receive far less, not because they work 
less hard, but because soccer isn t that popular in this country 

The Case of land Prices 

One of the most interesting cases of the relationship we're stressing is 
found in agriculture The value of the real estate owned by fanners in this 
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country rose more than 800% between 1940 and 1974, according to dati 
published by the Department of Agriculture Anyone who decides io go 
into farming today will find that he has to pay a high price to obtain pro- 
ductive Jand It would cksTly be misleading to assert that the high cost of 
landisacauseofhighfood prices It was the demand for land detsmnned 
m large part by the demand for agricultural products, that pulled up the 
cost of faming land When fanners argue for higher government support 
prices for their crops because land costs so much they are ignoring the 
fact that higher support prices will tend to pull up the cost of the land on 
which those crops can be grown 

The most dramatic case cf misleading reasoning is the argument of a 
fermerwhose/andfiesnearalargeaty As (he suburbs expand residentuf 
developers offer to buy the land for prices three or four times higher than 
what It's worth in agricultural production If a fanner were to refuse to sell 
because he wants to stay in farming he could hardly complain about the 
rising cost of his land But farmers who rent land near large aties often do 
just that The landomier will understandably want to sell the bnd to the 
developers unless the tenant farmer is willing to pay three or four times 
more rent We can «rtainly sympathue with the tenant farmer dispos 
sessed by the growth of the suburbs But it s important that >vc see vhy 
he's bemg asked to pay a rent so much higher than before it is the demand 
for land that is raising its cost 


Consumer Prices as Opportunity Costs 

In all these examples weVe tried to show that the costs of productive 
resources like labor and land are prices determined by demand This is 
what's meant by calling them opportunity costs We can just as easily 
argue that the pnees of (tonsumer goods are m reality costs, opportunity 
costs that measure the value of the goods in alternative uses Take the 
case of lobster tails again 

Lobsters are, unfortunately, scarce More lobsters will be brought to 
market as higher prices offer larger incentives to lobster fishermen, but 
the demand m recent years has increased considerably faster than the 
suj^ly and the pnee has consequently nsen sharply Figure SB illustrates 
what has occurred 

The higher price can be viewed as the opportunity cost of the resources 
engaged in bnngmg lobsters to market But when the lobsters have all 
been brought to market on a given day, so that the supply is, for that day 
at least, completely inelastic, then the price can be viewed as the oppof- 
tunity cost of the last potential purchaser who was persuaded by the high 
pnee to do without lobster Think of it as follows Lobster tails have many 
alternative iMes,at/eastas manyas there are potential lobster caters lob- 
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sters by and large have only one function, it is true, from the aggrpgatp 
point of view (We're notorious for ignoring the values and preferences of 
the lobster j But the consumption of a lobster by one gourmet prevents its 
consumption by another Lobster lovers in effect bid agamst one another 
for the limited supply As the price rises more and more potential con- 
sumers are reluctantly persuaded to do without The price that clears die 
market, that makes the quantity demanded equal to the quantity supphed, 
will be the price that just barely persuades the most reluctant of Ae dis- 
appointed lobster lovers to go home from the seafood market with ocean 
perch or flounder fillets It is Ins opportunity cost that is expressed by the 
market clearing price 

The point of all this is that people don f pay what lobster is rvorth to 
them but rather what lobster is worth in its most valued alternative use 
as food for the consumer who was just barely deterred by the price from 
making a purchase It's the opportunity cost of this disappomled lobster 
lover that the price reflects, as well as the opportunity costs of the resources 
used to bring additional lobsters to market 

How many people realized in late 1974 when they were paying 75« a 
pound for sugar that the price was equal to the cost? Not the growi^s 
cost, of course, but the opportunity cost of those sugar and candy bar 
lovers who were finally persuaded by the nsmg price to sacrifice the 
sweets they craved 


A DIALOGUE ON COST AND VALUE 


Demand and supply are the two concepts that economists use conlmu 
ally to interpret and make sense out of the seeromgly chaotic patterns of 
a complex and' ever changing economic system i7emafTa' reifecft' Aumarr 
wants for goods, supply reflects the availabibty of goods and every econ- 
omy IS a social system for matching up what's wanted with what savailable 
Demand is an expression of people's preferences the subjective valu- 
ations that they assign to things, processes, or experiences That seems 
dear enough But of what is supply an expression? Supply eigjresses the 
obstacles or difficulties that must be overcome m order to make goods 
available usually characterized as costs of production But on what do 
costs of production depend? What do they express? The standard answer 
m economics at least until the end of the nineteenth century, and probably 
still the standard answer most people would give today, is that costs of 
production reflect the human effort, the toil and trouble, that enter mto the 
production of goods If you agree with that, then you do not accept the 
concept of opportunity cost, and you're probably gomg to wmd up m con 
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ham or conlridlclm somllrne whtn you're trying to nuke stnse out ol 
\vtul you observe in the economy around you 

Human Effort and "Real" Cost 

The tdej that the real cost of any good ts the human effort or labor or 
loil-and-lfoublc required to produce It occurs readily to anyone who 
bepins to think systematically about economic problems It seemed obvi- 
ous, for example, to John LoeVe, the philosopher whose writings did so 
much to Influence social thought In the elghfcentfi century and who has 
properly been called the philosopher of the American Revolution, lode 
saw that the producfion of poods required natural resources and human 
effort, usuallysummarircdintheconccpts of /and and la&cr bndornatural 
resources was by definition something given it was s mply there to begin 
with And Since It was free, it could not be considered a cost of production 
Of course, a natural resource that had been improved through human 
effort (the draining or irrigation of land the cuftivation of orchards the 
digging of mine shafts) ssas no longer a purely natural resource It had 
become land /•/*< labor, w/ih the labor embodied in the improvements 

The point IS that nothing is ultimately required for the production of 
goods but bnd and labor that land is free, and that all costs must there- 
fore reduce to labor costs It is the fact that something can only be obtained 
by the expenditure of human effort that makes it 'costly," that is not 
free Or so at least almost everyone believed prior to the devtlopmentof 
the opportunity cost concept in (he late ninetecrlh century 

TV LaM*' TJvivy a?/ VJaw 

The name usually given to this point of view is the luhr HiMryp/wliit 
Toda) wcassocutelhr theory pnmard} with KarlMarxand his follovsrrs 
But Mane wax actually standing In the mainstream of cconornic thinking 
when he articulated his labor theory of value and though that stream was 
soon aflerdiverted to leave Manusts increasingly alone among economists 

m defending the labor theory of value, they have always had plenty of 
company Anyonewhojudgcslheappropnatcnessorfaimessofapartioi 
lar price by reference to the human effort associated with it is implially 
adopting a labor theory of value "He never works more than fen hou« a 
week and still nukes S3D0 It s ridicufaji*' The price of sugar is dhiunJ 
when you consider how much cane one person can cut m an htnjr ' ' She 
dfsrrws a biggcr salary She went to school for seven long years after high 
school " 

The potion that prices depend upon costs that in turn express the 
amount of human effort cniermg into the production of a good still com 
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mends itself to people for a number of reasons One is that it accords 
roughly with our sense of justice We can t assess the fairness of any pnce, 
whether it s the price of a commodity or of haman services, mthout a 
standard And the natural standard for human beings to apply is human 
effort If gizmo producers are receiving more for their product than are 
widget producers it must take more people or more arduous, dangerous 
or exacting labor to produce a gizmo-or else ihe gizmo price is a np off 
or the widget producers are being exploited And ffiat s why f^iysimns 
point to their long years of schooling or aane operators to the heavy 
responsibilities resting on their shoulders whenever they're asked to 
justify the prices they receive for their services It's also why so many 
people are indignantabout the low wages paid to leltuceand grape pickers 

Perhaps the best example of the way m which human eft)rt provides a 
standard for evaluation 15 the procedure so often employed to compare 
welfare between countries We say that it takes two hours for an average 
American to earn the price of a pair of shoes and four hours for an average 
Albanian The comparison is meaningful msofar as a unit of human effort 
is a meaningful standard for us 

The other principal reason for the continuing popularity of a labor- 
expended theory of comparative costs is ti» difficulty of finding a satis 
factory alternative At the beginning of his three volume study, Capifal 
Marx lays down the postulate that if 8 bushels of wheal sell for the same 
pnce as 112 pounds of iron there must exist in each equal quantities of 
something common to both After correctly observing that "this common 
'something' cannot be either a geometrical, a chemical, or any other natu- 
ral property/' he concludes that it can only be labor The relative prices of 
commodities are the result, therefore, of the quantities of labor "em- 
bodied" in them in the process of production 

Breakdown of the Labor "nieory 

The trouble with this conclusion is that it doesn t square with what we 
all know or can readily observe Commodities just do not exchange at 
ratios proportionate to the man-hours required for their production Some 
commodities produced by highly skilled labor will sell at prices many 
times greater than other commodities produced by means of an equal 
number of unskilled man-hours Marx thought he could save his theory 
from this fundamental objection He argued that, m applying the theory, 
one must adjust the number of man-hours entermg into a product to take 
account of skill differentials But that makes sense only until we ask how 
this adjustment is to be earned out Shall we correct die number of man- 
hours for skill differences by using an index of relative wage rates, so ttiat 
one hour from a worker paid at $5 counts twoand one-half bmes as heavily 
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as an hour from a worker earning only $2? This was the method of adjust^ 
mcnt recommended by Marx But it is a method that destroys the theory 
Tor Jt leaves us with the question of why one worker receives two and 
one-half times the hourly wage of another 


a higher^not a lower, wage than the classmate who ground his way through 
and now plods reluctantly to the office every day Some people acquire 


viiilling to pay a ditchdigger a higher wage until his blisters turn to calluses 
Moreover, even a high degree of skill, whether acquired easily or by 
arduous effort, is no guarantee that a worker will be paid a high wage 
Relative wage rales for skilled and unskilled workers often change with 
no observablechange m their skills There ;u5t is no way to get around the 
fact that the valuation of goods, as reflected in the demand for them, affects 
costs of production But the admission of demand into the explanation of 
costs undennmes the basic assumption of the labor theory of value 
The theory contains an even more serious difficulty Natural resources 
are, by definition, "free'' in the sense that humanity gives up nothing to 
obtain them But in another and very important sense they are not free at 


THE LABOR TKEORy OF VALUE IN TAX COURT 

A case was recently brought before the United StalesTaxCourt 
by an owner and trainer of trotting horses who apparently sub- 
SCTibcd to both the opportunity cost and the labor theory of value 
In 1965 he had bought a mare who died in 1970, and he wanted to 
fJjim 3 Casualty Joss on his income tax He added $7 to her value 
for every hour he had spent in training her, arguing that because 
he coufd cam this rate m ins regular job as a heavy-equipment 
operator, hiS time was worth that amount 
He was using the opportunity cost concept to assess the value 
of his own hmc Jn assuming that each hour spent with the mare 
added $7 to her value, he was shifting to a labor theory of value 
But a trothng horse trained by an orthopedicsuigeon in het spare 
time K not more valuable than one trained on weekends by a 
filing clerk ftilrss the surgeon is m fact a better trainer 
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all If they arc limited m supply then they cannot be used in one way 
when they are used in another Ownership is irrelevant to tiie argument 
whether ownership of a resource is private or communal, its use has a 
genuine cost, namely, the value of whatever cannot be produced because 
the resource has been employed for some other purpose To ignore this 
cost 15 to assume that natural resources are not scarce and that is a highly 
inisleadmg assumption But a labor theory of value offers no procedure 
for mcJudmg these Josses m the cakaktion of cosh 
The opportunity cost theory on the other hand, explains on basis 
of a single principle how both natural resources nnd human resources 
affect costs It is the value of these resources in their next best use that 
determines their contnbuhon to cost in any particular use And when 
producers or consumers can only obtain the resources they want by bid- 
ding them away from their next best uses, then the costs producers and 
consumers must pay will be equal to opportunity costs 


The Subjectivity of Costs 

A theory that explains all costs as the value of foregone opportunities 
reduces all costs ultimately to vakahons It makes supply as well as demand 
depend upon prsfermes The common denominator in Marxs theory of 
costs and prices was human labor, the common denominator in the oppor- 
tunity cost theory is human satisfactions or-to use the accepted term- 
subjective utility And that seems to leave the theory of prices and costs 
without an objective foundation, especially since the valuations upon 
which everything is supposed to depend are not observable This is dis 
concertmg To see why it's disconcertmg we can listen in on an imaginary 
conversation between a curious citizen and an economist 

Citizen Why do I have to pay so much more now for medical care than 
1 paid ten years ago? 

Economist Because costs have gone up 

C But why have medical costs risen fester than other costs? 

E Because the cost of medical care resources has risen rapidly 

C But why? It doesn't take any longer to tram a doctor now than it took 
ten years ago 

E True but irrelevant The opportunity cost of doctors has nsen 

C Meaning? 

E That you must bid doctors away from more valuable opportunities 
than they had ten years ago 

C What valuable opportunities? 

E The opportunities to provide medical care to other people who are 
wilimg to pay more today than they were willmgto pay ten years ago 
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C But why are people Killing to pay more today formeii ral arr? 

E Because all things considered people no v place a higher salnalio, 

on medtcalcate relaliveto other goodsand services than they used to 

C How do you know that? 

E By the fact that they re wilimg to pay a h gher pr ce for medical rare 

The economist s aisument could be expanded but no expansion alonj 
the lines of opportunity cost theory could completely avoid an appearancf 
of circularity The prices people pay arc supposed to depend upon valu 
ations but valuat ons are only obsen ed in the form of the prices people 
pay Is this an aderiuate theory? Or sit a tautology that explains nothing 
finally asserting merely that pnees are what they are because they ate thr 
prices we observe? 

Suppose fof a moment that someone mounted a clever (but falsejadver 
tis ng campaign and convmted millions of people that the way to bslmj 
health and happiness was through daily nibdovvps by 1 censed masseurs 
TTie price of rubdowns would nse rcflectmg the higher opportunity cost 
of purJusmg masseurs services More people would of course acijujff 
Ifatning in Ihc art or science of massage But would an> one be better off 
(except the masseurs)? Wouldn t, tve want to say that Ihc higher prices and 
larger number of masseurs reflected not the greater ut Iity of a massage 
but the gulhbility of consumers? And if someone replied in defense that 
people ere better off whenever they limb they re better off the cal ivould 
be out of the bag That s precisely the objection of those who find oppor 
hinity cost theorizing inadequate It assumes that all valuat ons are valu 
able regardless of theif origin nature or consequences 

We can put theobjeclion another way Opportunity cost theory Is rooted 
m individual valuations which it simply takes as given and not subjerttp 
further analysis The labor theory of value for all its clumsiness as an 
explanation of irfalive prices is at least rooted in something less ephe© 
eral somethingmorerealandsurelymoreobservable IheexlemalTebtion 
ships between and among people and their work 


Sttb]ective Values and Radical Critiques 

The indmdual whose valuations provide the bas c materia! lor eo 
nomic analysis conducted in terms of opportunity cost has been ndiculed 
as a caricature of humanity and as someone with only one charartrnstic 
he maxiinues his utility which means that he chooses m accord w th bis 
preferences whatever they are and however they come about and on the 
basts of whatever information or misinformation he possesses A tad cal 
Amcncan economist named Thorstem Vcblen (1B57-1929) described this 
analytical fid on m an often quoted passage distmgu shed both by the 
insist of it$ author and the flamboyance of his prose 
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In all the received formulations of economic tiieory the 
human material with which the in(5Uiry is concerned is conceived la 
hedonistic terms that is to say m terms of a passive and substan 
tially inert and immutably given human nature The psychological 
and anthropological preconceptions of the economists have been 
those which were accepted by the psychological and social saetices 
some generations ago The hedonistic conception of man is that of 
a. lightning calculator of pleasures and pains who osallates like a 
homogeneous globule of desire of happiness under the impulse of 
stimuli that shift him about the area but leave h m intact He has 
neither antecedent nor consequent He is an isolated definitive 
human datum in stable equilibrium except for the buffets of the 
impinging forces that displace him m one direction or another Self 
poised m elemental space he spins symmetncally about his own 
spiritual axis until the parallelogram of forces bears doivn upon him 
whereupon he follows the line of the resultant When the force of 
the impact 15 spent he come' to rest a seif contained globule of 
desire as before Spiritually the hedonistic man is not a prime 
mover He \s not the seat of a process of living except m the sense 
that he is subject to a senes of permutations enforced upon him by 
circumstances external and alien to him ’ 


Marx and Veblen believed that an adequate economic theory had to 
do more than explain how prices were determined and the way in which 
relative prices affected decisions Today their followers believe that an 
adequate economic theory will be based on and will contribute to the 
understanding of history law sociology politics psychology and elhics 
as well as the whole process of social change and development They find 
ecosvomw iheonzmg based on the concept of opportunity cost incapable 
of answering the questions they want raised 


On Dictionaries and Poefry 

We ski! for Ihe mosf port rijed Ihar counsel m ihis hwl The strength and 
power of the economic way of thinking stems m large part from econo 
mists refusal to be diverted into any such ambitious program It ]S true 
that the economic theory that has been developed on the basts of the 
opportunity cost concept does not offer a comprehensive view of die 
human situation Its ability to explain processes of hisloncal change w 
particularly limited It does however describe explain and illummate 
important aspects of social behavior Even many Marxists now concede 
that it offers a better explanation of relative prices than does the Marxian 
theory and that central planner'^ m soaaiist countries are usmg clumsy 

1 Thorstem Veblen Why Is Economics Not an EvohiljonatySaence? QimHerlvJaina 
of Etonimi ts )uly 189S Rquirted in Veblen s toll«ted essays T1 f ttvcf «/ Sntnef « Mad<ni 
Cicili ahc) 
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and meffectire tools if they try to set prices on the basis of cost calculations 
reflecting anything other than opportunity cost If prices do not reflect 
oppoitinuty costs they ate misleading indicators and blind guides for 
economic decision makers 

We do not discard our dictionaries because they contain no poetry fjor 
do wc try to improve them by arranging the words m metrical rather than 
alphabetical order We often use them in fact, to gam a more appreciative 
understanding of poetry But we do not claim, if we are sensible that even 
the most exhaustive dictionary is a swl's/ifuff for books of poetry The eco- 
nomic way of thmking k highly useful We take for granted that a person 
must know a good deal more than economic theory to discourse mtelli 
gently about human societies 


Once Over lightly 

The real cost of any good 15 the value of what must be sacrificed in order 
to obtam it Economists call this its opportunity cost 
Insofar as resources can only be obtamed through competitive bidding, 
costs of production will reflect the value in alternative uses of the resources 
employed m producing the goods This implies that producers will want 
to suppress competihve bidding for the resources they use if they can 
find an effective way to do so 

The value of a human being may be infinite/ but the wages of human 
beings in any task will be much closer to the value of their services in 
alternative employments than to infinity 
Budget costs are not always real costs because they sometimes overlook 
or conceal oppctf tunity costs People in business for themselves often over- 
look the opportunity costs of the resources they themselves own And 
governments may be able to employ coercion in place of bidding to obtain 
resources at less than opportunity cost 
The law of demand and opportunity cost are opposite sides of the same 
com The monetary pn^ of a good expresses the value of other goods the 
purchaser could have obtained with that sum if he had not purchased this 
particular good The price that must be bid to obtain it also expresses the 
value of that good to the last unsuccessful bidder who gave up his oppor 
turuty to have the good when the price rose too high Because pnees 
express forsaken opportunities, less will be purchased at higher prices 
and more at lower prices 

Demand determines costs Costs determine prices Prices for alternative 
goods determuic the demand for particular goods Everything depends 
upon everything else m the opportunity cost way of thinkmg 
The labor theory of value asserts that the ml cost of any good is the 
human labor that went into its production This way of analyzing relative 
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costs and prices is inconsistent with the opportunity rast concept and fails 
to explain the relative costs and pnces we actually observe 
Opportunity costs are ultimately expressions of subjective valuations, 
which we observe only m the form of the prices people are willing to pay 
Some critics objed: to the circularity m explaining pnces by reference to 
valuations that are m turn only observed in the form of pnces Advocates 
of the labor theory of value contend that their theory, grounded in external 
relationships among people, provides a better foundation for explaining 
and evaluating changing economic relationships 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 What effect would the expectation of a continuing high pnce for soybeans 
have on the price of field corn? How does the concept of opportunity cost 
aid us m seeing the relationship? 

2 What IS the cost per ticket to a professional baseball club that offers 50 
"free tickets to an orphanage? Does it matter for whai game the tickets are 
offered? 

3 Why did the cost of hiring domestic servants increase dramatically during 
World War II? What would you have replied to people ivho said that ser- 
vants ')U5t weren t available ? 

4 Some people contend that the ending of file military draft reduced college 
enrollments Use the concept of opportunity cost to defend this argument 
How did organized draft resistance and mounting public hostdity to the 
Vietnam war affect Congressional perceptions of the relative cost of a 
conscripted and a volunteer army? 

5 Jim Teen, a high school junior can caddy at the local country club for as 
many hours as he chooses each weekend His father insists however that 
jim mow the lawn each week Ittakesjimonehourlomowthelawn ittakes 
his younger brother Bill two hours Can you explain why it might be more 
efficient for Jim to pay Bill to take over his lawn chore even though Bill is a 
far less skilled yardman? What sense does it make if any to say fiiat it costs 
more when Jim mows the lawn than when Bill mows it? (This will be dis- 
cussed at greater length m chapter 7 ) 

6 If the federal government and private foundations allocate large sums for 
research, will this tend to benefit or harm a small college wdiose faculty 
either does no research or cannot land any research grants? Why? 
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7 By Ukmg an airplane one can go from D lo H in one hour The wme bip 
takes five hours by bus If the air fare is $30 and the bus fare is $ 10 , i\hich 
would be the cheajvr mode of transportation for someone who could earn 
S2 an hour during this tune? For someone who could earn $10 an hour? 
S5 an hour? 

8 When that Chicago bank (mentioned in queshon 14, chapter 4} offered to 
srti $100 bills for $80 cash to each of the first thirty five people who entered 
the bank at 9 a M on its birthday, four young men started the queue seven- 
teen hours prior to opening time IVhat was their cost of waiting? How do 
you know? 

® Why mi^tamoltinationalcorporalionwith identical plants in hcodifferent 
countries pay different wage rates to workers m the two countnes even 
though their skill levels were the same? Does this strike you as unjust? WTiy 
might the fciykfr paid workers object? 

10 Think about the covt cf television commercials What enters into the cost of 
a 3()-second commercial plugging friendly Fred's Ford Dealership? How do 
you explain the fact that the same Commercul will cost 5®0 on Wedntiday 
fnonung but Slow on Saturday night nght before "All in the Family7 Local 
television stations are often asked to donate time for public service spots 
Does this cost the station any'thmg? Do you think stahons are more willing 
to donate time on &inday morning than on weekday mornings because the 
owners are religious? 

11 PabloTorosbeameamaUdoraftergraduatinifrommedicalschoolbecause 
he found he could make more money fighting bulls than practicing pedh 
atnes Does this prose that buUfighU are of mote value than the health of 
children^ Does it prove that the society in which Toros lives values bull 
fights more than the health of children? Does it prove that Toros values 
money more than the health of children? 

IZ Can you recall ever having used the concept of a just or fair wagrf How do 
you assess the justice of a particular wage? Are such assessments ever impor- 
lant? Is It desirable that there be some consensus within a society on the 
Cntcrfa of a |ust Wage? 




SUNK COSTS, MARGINAL COSTS, 
AND ECONOMIC DECISIONS 


"Tuition covers only 43% of the cost of educating your son or daughter 
We're counting on your annual gift to sustain operations that are funda- 
mental to the kind of eduation for which our university is noted " Those 
sentences are from a letter sent to parents by a prestigious university 
whose annual tuition is over 53500 Do you think that a student paying 
$3500 per year in tuition is paying only 43% of the cost of her education? 
Would the university really save $4640 annually if she dropped out? 

How do you explain the fact that people choose to drive their own care 
to a business convention rather than go iMth someone else even though 
they complain that the reimbursement of lOc per mile doesn't cover 
their costs? 

Can a business 6rm make money by selling 'below cost '? 

To answer these questions you must learn to distinguish between the 
costs that are relevant to deasion making and the monetary outlays that 
are irrelevant and not really costs at all 


THE IRRELEVANCE OF SUNK COSTS 

If the quantity of a good that is supplied depends on opportunity costs, 
as we stated at the beginnmg of chapter 5, then costs that are not oppor- 
tunities foregone will not determine the quantity supplied and hence will 
have no way of affecting price This is summed up m the economists dic- 
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turn Sttflt «s/s art trrelmnt It is a simple but important principle m eco 
normc analysis as well as a valuable guide to decision making for both 
busmessmcw and consumers. But what exactly is a sunk cost? 

When you go mlo a restaurant and order the sixteen^ounce steak for 
you incur a cost the value of whatever you would have done svith the $6 
had you not ordered that steak Now suppose that after eating awhile you 
reahae you overcstimafed your appetite You eat half the steak and Hnd 
that you lust don't want any more You wish that you had ordered the 
eight'ounce steak listed on the menu at $4 What is the cost of leaving ihe 
restaurant with half the steak still on your plate? 

It IS M£»/ as many would erroneously suppose, the difference between 
the price of the sixteen ounce and the eight ounce entree, or $2 You do 
not give up $2 m the value of foregone opportunities by leaving half the 
steak on your plate You incurred the full cost of the larger steak when 
you Ordered it, you committed yourself at that time to pay the price of Ihe 
large steak and m that moment you incurred all your costs The opportu 
nily to spend your money on something else disappeared at that monient 
Then what is the opportunity cost of leaving half your dinner behind? 
That depends What opportunity do you thereby forego? If you have a 
dog It niighl be the price of half a pound of dog food, which is the value 
of the opportunity foregone when you chose not to ask for a doggie bag 
Bygones are bygones sunk costs are sunk 

The Moving Finger writes and, having writ 
Moves on, nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor a!! your Tears wash out a Word of it 

OP course, we must be certain that a cost is really sunk, or fully sunk 
before we decide to regard it as irrelevant to decision making If you were 
to purchase a new motorcycle and immediately afterward regret your dea 
Sion what would be the cost to you of nonetheless continuing to om the 
motorcycle? Qearly, you would not be forced to say "I did it and now 1 m 
stuck "You could resell the motorcycle By not doing so you would incur a 
cost (a benefit foregone) equal to its resale value The genuine sunk cost 
would therefore be only the difference between what you paid for it ani 
what you can get by selling It Thatistheirrelevantparlofyourcost Jnfc 
aonomsl S ttwy of fhmking it « no cost at all for if reprainls no oppcriun fy fir 
choice It may be cause for bitter regret and the occasion of some education 
m the dangers of impulse buying, but it is no longer a cost in any sense 
relevant to the economics of present decisions 
Yet we all know that people do not consistently reason things out m ths 
way Many a person who made such a purchase and then regretted it would 
be tempted to return possession of the motorcycle rather than sell it for 
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substantially less than the original price. He might justify tWs action by 
saying "I can't afford to take the loss." But he already took the loss! He 
made a mistake, and his full loss occurred when he made h. If he ncme- 
theless chooses to keep the motorcycle, he is probably practicing self- 
deception He persuades himself that a motorcyde gafeering cobwebs in 
the garage has the same value as the money he paid to put it there, and 
more value than the opportunities foregone by keeping h fircre. But die 
only relevant cost now is the opportunity foregone ty nol selbns. 


Tlie Case of the Las Vegas Caper 

Let's take another example more closely related to the business world. 
You own a television retail outlet and one of your suppliers is sponsoring 
a gigantic Dealers Contest. For every television set you buy (no returns 
allowed), you receive one day in Las Vegas with all expenses paid. You 
gleefully order 28 sets and your wife starts planning for your two-wcek 
holiday together. 

Upon your return, from Las Vegas you begin wondering how you will 
sell all those television sets. One month later you're still wondering. It 
seems that none of your customers is interested in that brand or model. 
You are about ready to give up and store the whole lot in the back work- 


room. 
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Then you get an offer from an orphanage m some distant city to take 
all those sets off your hands for $1000 You know that a businessman can t 
make money by sfJling below cost so you sit down to figure out the cost 
of the sets You paid $35 apiece to the supplier Moreover you have had 
them m your store for a month tying up valuable floor space You bor 
rowed the money lo buy them from the bank at 13% annual interest You 
also had various handling costs that you estimate at $100 And you spent 
$40 on advertising in a vam effort to move the sets By estimating $70 as 
the opportunity cost of display space tied up hr a month, you amve at 4 
figure of $1200 You write back to the orphanage that you would be willing 
to sell the lot at cost for $1200, foregoing any profit on the transaction m 
the interest of chanty The orphanage replies that $1000 is their top price 
since they can get the sets they want somewhere else for that pnee But 
you arcagood businessman, you knowthal losses don t make profits and 
you refuse 

You were actually a rather poor businessman Every one of the "costs" 
you enumerated in arnvmg at your total of $1200 was a sunk cost and 
hence no cost at all The prmr stance for mahns cal calcuJalms is nol kohi 
had lolht past hut (orvtard to the future Yourcosts ifyousell willbeoppor 
tunities thereby foregone, or what you can get for the sets if you do not 
sell to the orphanage You know the market fairly well and you estimate 
you could get $280 by selling them for )unk The relevant cost of the sets 
IS therefore $280 Your gam from selling to the orphanage is $720 Any 
loss that you re worrying about should be assigned to expenence and 
the glonous memories cf Las Vegas It is irrelevant for decision making 
purposes 


Building Bridges 

This way of lookup at matters is important enough for us to spend time 
on one further example Fred Ballistics is an enterpnsing engineer isho 
deddes lo build a bridge across the river He ovms both the access land 
and the bridge buddmg nghts over the nver, so he is free to build his onm 
bridge and charge whatever tolls he pleases After the bridge has been 
constructed at a cost of $10,000, Fred starts to think about the tolls he 
should charge Howshouldhecalculalethepropertoll assuming that he 
IS interested in the bndge exclusively as a profit making enterpnse’ How 
does the cost of constructing the bndge enter into his pricing calculations? 

The answer is not af all Sunk costs are sunk and therefore irrelevant 
The questions Fred sbtwW now ask are future oriented questions What 
will people be willing to pay to use the bndge? What will it cost him to 
coUect the tolls? What will he have to pay for bridge maintenance? What 
will he get if he sells (he bradge for saap metal? If it turns out that the 
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emand for crossing the bridge is so small that no schedule of rates will 
leld revenue greater than the costs of toll collection plus maintenance 
r that the annual net revenue is less than Fred could get by sellmg the 
iridge for saap and putting the proceeds in the local savings and loan 
tank, Fred should scrap the bridge (assuming remember that he is mter- 
sted exclusively in monetary income) 

If it should turn out that bridge crossings are m great demand so that 
red's enterpnsmg venture promises to be a huge success, he should still 
gnore sunk costs m calculating his schedule of tolls Sunk coste are of 
oncem to historians, but not to economic deasion makers 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MARGINAL COSTS 

One of the economist's favorite words is marginal It means in economics 
■xactly what it means in everyday speech situated on the border or edge 
rhe concept is of fundamental importance m economic thmkmg because 
■conomic decisions, like aU effective decisions, always involve marginal 
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compansons That i« to say, they always have to do with movcfnenis at 
the border, with positive or negative Mms A synonym for marginal 
mfact,isflij/ihjwa/ What will be the arfifitnwul OTmrgtnal costthalremlts 
from this decision? And how does it compare with the marginal cojt cf 
alternative deasions? 

If yon think about it for a moment, you will discover that opportunity 
costs are always marginal costs The term marginal cal does no more than 
bring into strong relief an aspect of opportunity cost thinking That aspect 
IS so important, however, that we shall want to make frequent use of the 
term bter on we shall talk about margmal other things 


Marginal Does Not Mean Average 

A student will have no difficulty with the marginal concept if only he 
does not get it mixed up with the notion of an avmgt You may have no 
intention of confusing marginal with average if so what follows may oftl> 
plant in your head the seeds of a bad idea Let's hope it doesn't A simple 
production schedule of a hypothetical zerc manufacturer will illustrate 
the distinction 

Number of Zercs Total Cost of 
Produced Producing Zercs 

42 S4200 

43 4257 

44 4312 

45 4365 

A little long division reveals that the average cost (total cost per unit) 

if 42 zercs arc produced is 5100, it is $99 for 43 zercs, $98 for 44 and $®7 
for 45 A little subtraction reveals however, that thecostofproducmgthc 
43rd zerc IS not $99 but $57 The Incremental expenditure, or the extra cost, 
incurred by producing the 43rd zerc is its marginal cost The marginal 
costs of the 44th and 45th zercs are S55 and $53 respectively It is clear 
that mammal cost can be more or less than average cost and can even 
differ substantially from average cost It should also be clear that for a 
zerc manufacturer trying to make production decisions, it is the margmal 
costs that should guide him Shall we produce more? Or less? Margmal 
cost IS the consequence of action it should therefore be the guide to action 

Is a businessman then not mterested in average costs? Unless a business 
man can cover aQ his costs from revenue, he will sustain a loss He won t 
willingly commit himself to any course of action unless he anticipates 
being able to cover his total costs He might therefore set up the problem 
m terms of anticipated production cost per unit against anticipated seliing 
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price per unit But notice that the nnliapated costs of any decision are really 
vinrstMl costs Marginal cost need not refer to (he additional costof a single 
unit of output h could also refer to the additional cost of abatch of output 
or the addition to cost expected from a decision regarding an entire process 
Decisionsareoftenmademthis 'lumpy wa> Fred Ballistics forexample 
would decide whether to keep the bridge in operation foranoaierweekor 
month not for one more minute 

Similarly, no one plans to build a soda bottling facloiy expecting to 
bottle only one case of soda There are important economies of size in 
most business operations so that unless a businessman sees his way dear 
to producing a large number of units he ivill not produce my He won I 
enter the business He won t build the bottling factory at ail The entire 
decision-build or don t build build this size plant or that build in this 
way or some other way-is a marginal decision at the time it is made 
Remember that additions can be very large as ivell as very small 

Whether or not the businessman casts his thinking in terms of averages 
it js marginal costs that guide his decisions Averages can be looked at after 
the fact to see how well or poorly things went and miybe even to learn 
something about the future if the future can be expected to resemble the 
past But this IS history' again-admiltediy an instructive study-while cco 
nomic decisions ate always made in the present with an eye to the future 


A Case Stud) 

It costs about 12c a mile to own and operate an automobile This slate* 
ment makes hille sense no matter how often it is repeated By examining 
a case with which everyone is familiar wc can lie together much of what 
has been said m these last two chapters and sec more of the implications 
Suppose that you have been asked by your college to dnvc your car to 
an intercollegiate student government conference You plan lo attend the 
conference whether you dnve your own car or not The college offers you 
8c a mile Will it pay vou to drive or should you say no and hitch a nde 
with someone else? If you go about deciding by trying to calculate whether 
the cost to you of owning and operating a cir is less than 8c a mile, son 
are being foolish It makes no more sense to speak of the cost per mile 
owning a car than to speak of the cost per mile of owning a house 
(For just the same reason it makes no sense to compute the cost ce: 'o" 
of owning a steel mill or the cost per student of having a college ho'a’' 
or the cost per prescription of having a cash register mthephann^tx -■ 
such attempts suggest that someone is treating costs thatcannolb^are^e- 
by particular decisions as if they were relevant lo the jnakirg c 
decisions ) 





DOES BIGGER MEAN CHEAPER? 


EconomKfoIklore contniDnlyasserts ihit bigger msans cheaper 

TJieiirgeranf firm supposedly fhe lower ivillbeifs costs Efts 
exaoime that proposition 

Fust of aJJ It clearly isn t fohl costs that de/endois o! this new 
havemmind flshardtolh nk of any case where tot4l costs would 
vary inversely with size The costs in question are costs per unit 

But the concept of cost per unit is ambiguous Docs it mean the 
additional cost incurred by producing another un t’ Or does t 
mean total expenses divided by the number of units produced? 
It's possible for the former to be constant or even increasing wh le 
the latter ifedincs Fred Ballistics the bnclge owner would prob 
ahly find that the marginal cost of traff c is constant and close to 
zero but 1/ he means by unitcost (he wages of the toll collector 
phis the suras he pays regularly to the bank from wh ch he bor 
rowed to build the budge div dcd by the number of users that 
vwll surely decline with the volume of his business or output 

Contrast this with the situation of a telephone company serving 
a large metropolitan area As populalion grows and the number of 
customers increases the phone Company must increase the total 
of interconnections that it provides mcrr ;lan in prpptfrt to the 
number of phones For while two people can be connected with 
onefink three peopferequ re three finks four peopferequie six 
links for each to be connected with every other and so on expo 
nenttally The tecbnolc^y isu t as simple as that nutnencal ex 
ample suggests but Bie example serves to show why telephone 
compimes o/teo eucounter m/nf unit costs as the r "output 
increases Because existing central switch ng and other con 
looting facilities will often have unused capac ty per unit costs 
(defned in t iftrr of the two ways above) may decline over a cer 
tain range But when market growth requires additional facilities 
unit costs can jump very sharply The simple graph below iKus 
trales the pattern we re desci bing Would you want to desctbe 
that as wCTeasing or decreasing costs^ 

One more example to illustrate the complexity of the ssue and 
(he danger of careless gerteraJ/zanons An electr C utility is re 
quired to provide service to all customers when they want it So 
the utility must generate enough electricity for peak hours such 
as 4 30 PM m August when factories offices and shops are oper 
afing, efectnc ranges are cooking supper subway (rams are m 
tnotion elevators are ninn ng and air conditioners are on all over 
the aty During slack hours the utility will generate the elec 
friaty it sells with its lowest cost fac lities but as demand rises 
toward Uie peak less and less efficient facilities are brought "on 
stream and costs coiuequently nse Additional sales at peak 
hours therefore raise marginal costs Additional sales at stack 
hours oa the other hand will reduce per un t costs def nei a« 
total expenses divided by kilowatt hours sold 
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Costs of purchase license, insurance, and depreciahon not due to oper- 
ation are all unrelated to your decision whether or not to dnve That is why 
they are irrelevant The relevant cost is the marginal cost How much extra 
will you be out of pocket if you dnve? Be sure to include not only the cost 
ofgasbutalso the costs of oil tirewear and mileage mduesdrepairs Inso- 
far as cost can be expected to vary proportionately with mileage dnven it 
can properly be expressed as so many cents per mile If it is less than H, 
as it probably would be you make money by dnving your car As long as 
the marginal cost remains less than the pnee paid by the college you gam 
jrom every additional mile ' produced ' and 'sold ' 

Are the costs of purchase, license insurance and lime-related deprcci 
ahon completely irrelevant? Shouldn t you be allowed to covet these costs, 
too? After all you have to pay them even if they are nitf related to the trip 
you've been asked to undertake 

You are certainly free to ask the college for as high a mileage rate as you 
choose And if you have no scruples you arc even free to trot out all your 
sunk costs and wave them nghteously There is ample precedent for such 
action But the one person you don t want to confuse is yourself Only 
marginal costs are relevant to your decision whatever the price to which 
the college finally agrees 

Perhaps you've begun to suspect that it s our example that is irrelevant 
We re interested, after all in ordinary business decisions, and whatever 
may be true of the student driver as entrepreneur, businesses surely have 
to cover nil their costs, not just marginal costs It would seem so But it isn't 
so There is no more necessity to cover sunk costs in the business world 
than there is in our case study 

The plain fact is that each year many businesses fell to cover sunk costs 
But most of them do not stop operating We can illustrate the dilemma by 
car with the mlention of driving it for die 
college When you made up your mmd to become a sort of taxi operator, 
you hoped to make enough money to pay your way through college 5o 
you purchased a car, the license, and insurance You probably would not 
have done so if you expected the college to pay only 8c a mile Maybe you 
had reason to believe they would pay you 15c Your calculations m these 
circumstances might have run as follows 


Purchase price 
License 
Insurance 
Gas and oil 
Wear and tear 
Chauffeur service 


5300000 

2000 

15000 

04 per mile 
02 per mile 
2 00 per hour 
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Your problem now js the /amj)i.)r one of Jddmg jpples jnd orngef Or 
e\'cn worse, adding apples and vcloaty. How can jouaddWOOOtolc pet 
mile and S2 per hour? Obviously you can't 
You could however, turn all these figures into costs pcrycar. The license 
and insurance arcannualcosts Thepurchascpricecouidbeconvertedinto 
an annual figure by estimating annual depreciation and adding the annuil 
interest charge on your milul outlay of S3000 But you can't state the other 
costs on an annual tasis without knowing hoiv far and hoiv long youll be 
driving You must anticipate Remember what we said earlier Ihesignih' 
cant costs and benefits in economics are txptdd costs and benefits That 
means they are uncertain But uncertainty is a fact of life, and if you hant 
to be a student entrepreneur, you will have to live with it So you estimate 
that you will obtain so many miles and so many hours of business per year 
You can plug in your estimate and obtain numbers for gas and oil hear 
and tear, and chauffeur services per year 
Now you can do your addition and come up with a figure for the annual 
cost of doing business You an then take your estimate of miles used w 
calculating gas and oil plus wear-and-tear charges, multiply by the rate 
you expect to be paid, and thereby calculate prospective revenue per year 
If the anticipated annual revenue exceeds the anticipated annual cost, you 
take the plunge and buy a car If it doesn't, you don't 
So sunk costs are rc/evant? Of course not Until you take the plunge they 
aren't sunk They arc marginal They are additions to cost which you art 
thinking about incurrirg That's the essence of being margmal. And as 
long as ihe/rc marginal, they arc relevant But only that long' When you 
have yet to commit yourself in any way to a business operation, nl! your 
costs are marginal Once you have committed yourself, the situation has 
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obviously changed Ifyouuantlo maximize yourproftts{orinimiruzeyour 
losses, which comes to the same thing) > ou must produce and sell all those 
units of output whose anticipated marginal cost is less than the anhapated 
price to be set by the college 

The parable of the student entrepreneur is applicable to any kind of 
deasion-making situation in business or elsewhere 


Another Note on Alternative Systems 

All of this IS ]ust as applicable in a communist or soaalist society as m a 
capitalist society Resources %\ii\ bo differently allocated and mcomc and 
power differently distributed depending on who owns the means of pro 
duction But the principles we have described arc thegeneral prmaples of 
economizing, applicable wherever resources are scarce The central plan 
ners in a soaalist state also operate withm the constraints imposed bv 
scarcity the resources available to them iiave alternative uses, substitution 
possibilities are pervasive, one good can usually be achieved only by 
givmg up some other good Tlic planners should therefore calculate the 
opportunity cost of contemplated actions treating sunk costs as irrelevant 
and paying attention only to mirgmal costs 

Suppose that the minister of coal production in a soaalist state is trying 
to decide how much coal should be mined this month He can increase coal 
production by using more workers or employing them for longer hours 
or by using more machinery or belter machinery The relevant cost to the 
society of doing so is thevaluc ofwhate\cn5given up through his decision 
or the marginal (opportunity) cost If he obtains new machinery in order to 
increase coal output, soacly loses what could othemise have been pro* 
duced with the aid of that machinery, or what could have been produced 
with the resources employed in the construction of the new machmery 
The real cost of increased coal production is therefore decreased produc 
tion of locomotives, or cement or farm tractors 

If the minister can expand coal production by using machmery already 
m place that would otherwise stand idle the opportunity cost is much 
lower and may even be zero The sunk cost of the equipment is irrelevant 
Notice, though, that the marginal cost will be greater than zero if the 
machinery has any alternative use including use as scrap metal 

We see the fundamental importance of evaluations in determining 
oportunity costs when we contemplate the costs m such a situabon of 
expanding output by working the existing labor force longer hours In a 
society where workers must be induced through monetary bribes (wages) 
to work in particular ways, the wage measures the opportunity cost The 
wage must be sufficient to attract them from their (subjechvely) next best 
alternative But if workers can be compelled to do what the state dictates. 
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the i\age need not bear any relation to the opporturut>'cost asdelercuned 
by the >sorker$ (iVe saw m chapter 5 how that occurs under a military 
draft ) In moving fifom an eight- to a ten hour day, the miners might be 
sacnficmglwohoursof leisure Whetherlfusisworthwhilewoulddepend 
upon the p/annm valuation of the extra coal produced m relation to the 
fhnutrs valuabon of the leisure foregone 


In any event, it would be dearly wTong to suppose that the cost of pro- 
ducing the extra coal can be detemimed from the a'-msi cost of coal pro- 
duction This IS worth mentioning because some socialists ha\e argued 
m the past that marginal cost considerations were only relevant m an 
economy guided by the pursuit of pn\ ate profit It is true that macapiiahsi 
soaety businessmen ivill not choose fo produce anything whose margirul 
cost of production exceeds its value to the consumer as measured bv its 
price But it is |usl as true that in a soaalist society the central planners 
and enterprise duectors should produce nothii^ whose maigtnal co^ 
exceeds its value 

The majOT difference lies m the different social-political rules and pro- 
cedures by means of which opportunity costs and pnees are calcubted 
for workers consumers, government officiak, or any other resource man 
jgers One of the distinct advantages of a capitalist system characterized 
by substantial private ownership and control of resources is its pnong 
mechanism In a capitalist system competitive offers b buy and sell 
resources interact to establish scaroty prices and opportunih costs ex- 
pressed ui monetary units An enormous quanbty of infomiabon sun- 
manzing a vast range of aitemahv es is distilled into the pnees that in turn 
guide the choices ^ depsion makers 

In no capitalist system past or present have pnees ever suounanzed 
perfectly the available range of opportunities And under certain arcuin 
stances as we shall sec later they maydosoinafashionsoirudcquatcas 
to be politically unacceptable The relevance of ali this for makmg adioice 
between alternative economic systems isa very complex issue that cannot 
be resolved exclusively by economic arguments 

In any economic sy'slcm, how ev er the following general prmaplM will 


be applicable 

Real costs are opportunity' costs, the value of opportumties foregone 
Sunk costs arc urclcvant, because they are costs that the deasion can 
not affect 

Opportunity' costs are always additional or marginal costs, the costs 
entailed by the deasion under consideration 
Some method of assigning mdices of value to alternative opportunities 
must be used m any economic sy’Slem or deasion makers will be oper- 


ating blindly 

Supply and demand, or the market process of competing bi(fe and offers. 
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creates indices of value for decision makers by placing price tags on avail- 
able resources 

If supply and demand are not allowed to setpnces ma centrally planned 
society, the planners will still want to know what prices supply and demand 
utoidif have set so they can use scarce resources most effechvely 


DIMINISHING RETURNS AND MARGINAL COSTS 


How much would it cost to eliminate air pollution due to automobiles 
carbon monoxide, hydrocarbons and nitrogen oxides? To eliminate nil 
such emissions we would have to eliminate automobiles Since we aren t 
at all likely to accept a cost that high the real question comes down to the 
cost of rediicins emissions That s a more complex quesbon than it seems 
at first glance 

Reliable data on this issue are hard to come by, partly because many of 
the data will only emerge as we actually succeed in doing things we aren I 
yet sure how to do, partly because there arc special interest groups on all 
sides of this question who, if they aren t consaously trying to deceive us 
are probably allowing their hopes for the future to influence their reading 
of the future But reliable data u ili not by themselves answer the question 
of what we ought to do or what laws we ought to pass Tlie data will have 
to be put together in a meaningful way A little economic theory can do a 
lot to help with that part of the task 
The concept of mrsmi cosi is espeasDy useful lierc The followng 
table IS a simplification of data published m 1973 by the Mobil Oil Com- 
pany and derived from estimates by thit company s engineers ‘ 

% Reduction of Auto Extra Cost of 
Emissions below Cars mth 

Pre control Levels Emission Controls 


65% S 85 
85% 235 
95% 550 


Diminishing Marginal Returns 

Notice how cost rises at an increasing rate as we attempt to secure suc- 
cessive reductions in the level of emissions 65% of the polluhon can be 
eliminated at a cost of S85 per car But to obtain an additional reduction of 

1 SinceilislnMobiUmlcresItoincreawthLdcnnndforgisolineandynccBiecompanys 

aigument supported policies that would reduce the demand we may assume lhal vested 
interests hace not led to any data distortion 
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20%, a cost of $150 mou per car must be incurred To squeeze ou[ yet an 
additional 10% means incurring $315 of cost over and above the cost incurred 
at the 85% level You're looking at a case of returns 

We're all faimlurwth the phenomenon of diminishing returns because 
so much of what we do displays it The first wring of your wet n-ashdoth 
gels out most of the water Another wring )usl as hard squeezes out far 
less Stili another wru^ will yield no more than a few drops of water 
Successive applications of effort yield dimniikn$ mammal reiurm 
We snuck m the word marginal because it makes the statement formally 
correct and because the marginal measure is the important measure for 
deCBion makers Toful returns in this case actually rise with each succes 
sive application of effort the more wrings, the more water is squeezed out 
But the extra return, or the return due to each successive application of 
effort, which is what we mean by the marginal return, goes down dramati- 
cally Sensible deasionmakers, whether they're washcloth wringers plate 
scrapers, or pollution controllers, will focus their attention on marginal 
returns 


Marginal Costs under Diminishing Returns 

Marginal cost is simply the other side of marginal return We can use 
our emission data to illustrate We say that the marginal return from addi- 
tional emission controls is dimmishing because successive applications of 
effort, here measured in dollar costs, yield diminishing results m the form 
of reduced auto emissions The first $85 of "effort" cuts pollution by 65*^ 
But each successive $85 of effort is less and less effective in secunng the 
returns we're after 

The concept of diminishing marginal returns expresses the return per 
(constant) unit of effort, or input, or cost The concept of increasing mar- 
ginal costs expresses this same reality as increasing costs per (constant) 
unit of return FigureOAshowsthatgraphicaJly (Foranexplanatjonoflhe 
dots and a discussion of accurate plotting, read the footnote below )* 

1 We cannot calculate accurately tt>e tost of a one percent reduction in em s'lonjby just 
dividing 6S% into $85, becau<e maigmal cost is increasing at an increasing rat» It turns oul 
m this particular example that marginal costs (in $ per % reduction) follow very doielythe 
reiatssnship 


where MCismaiginalcostand p is the total percenUgf reduction o/ewissions Note that il 
we had just calculated the average cost for each 1% reduction in the three ranges o% to 65*5 
65“^® to 85%, and 85% to 95% our best guess would have been that these were apfroximale!) 
Ihe marginal cosN in the middle of the ranges Between zero and 65% the average pee unit 
COSI IS ($8S) divsled by (65%) or $1 3l for each 1% reduction between 65% and f5% Ht 
($235 - $85) divided by (85% - 65%) or $7i0, and between 85% and 95% it’s $3150 If we 




Where is the best place to be on that curve? In lai^e cities where air pol* Figure 6A Rising marginal costs and 
luticn due to automobiles is responsible hr stinging eyes, lung disease, dimmishir^ marginal returns 
and other threats to health, beauty, and the joy of life the lower left por- 
tion of the curve seems to portray an excellent bargain A substantial 
improvement in the quality of life for city dwellers can be purchased at a 
modest cost (We're neglecting for now the additional costs of car oper- 
ation and maintenance that would be assoaated with this type of emission 
control program, these costs would be substantial, but their mclusion 
would not affect the logic of the present argument) 


hadn t taken time to estimate the equation from which figure 6A ts graphed we would tiave 
guessed that these were approximately the marginal costs at 325% 7o% and 90% These 
points are shown by the dots in figure 6A Notice how these averages overestimalc the true 
marginal costs it the mid points of tlie ranges The error isn I loo bad for &'65% beausc 
margmai costs increase at close to a constant rate in that range but the error becomes pro 
gressively worse If the dots don t seem to your eye excesivdy far from the curve that s 
because you aren t comparmg cost at the dot with cost ef IhtMntfj'imitngieranliige Read down 
from the dot to find the size of the inaccuracy 
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The upper nght portion of the curve, on the other hand, seems to por 

trayaveiypoorbargammdeed Extremely costlyproceduresyieU modest 

almost urmoticcable improvements in the quality of the air The benefit- 
to-cost ratio IS high m the lower left section of the curve, very low m the 
upper nght portion Beyond about a 70% reduction we don’t gel much of 
a return hr oar efforts Common sense suggests that the sensible stopping 
place will consequently be somewhere to the left of the steeply rising part 
of the curve 


But now from the back of the room comes a protesting voice 
"Health, beauty, and the joy of life are enormous benefits well worth 
paying for The sensible place to stop on that curve depends on how high 
a value one places on dean air The trouble with economists is that they 
don't assign high enough values to such benefits as beauty when they do 
their benefit-cost analyses 


Marginal Cost for Esthetic Purposes 

The point is well taken We probably do undervalue beauty m our cal 
eolations (most of us not just economists) because the market doesnt do 
an effective job of expressing the demand for beauty or other goods [hat 
everyone enjoys but no one pays tor directly Wc'II return to this partic- 
ular problem m chapter 24 For now however, we can respond that no 
matter how high a value vve place on clean air, the upper nght portion of 
that curve is probably not a place where well want to be 

Why not? Because those marjuifll costs m Iht vaht oj foTt^oniopforiunihes 
The 315 extra dollars added on to the purchase price of a car to cover the 
cost of more effective exhaust controls is $315 per new car that might have 
been used to purchase something else, such as environmental improve 
ments by other means If we now add the expected annual additions to 
mamlenance and operation costs atinbutable to the emission controls and 
multiply by the number of cars affected each year we arrive at a sum of 
money that might alternatively be used to construct excellent systems of 
mass public transit If the mass transit system that is sacrificed in favor of 
stringent emission control devices would have reduced air pollution more 
than the control devices, stringent exhaust control is a bad bargain no 
matter how high a value we place on dean air 

The value we pbee upon clean air certainly does help determine how 
much dean air we ought to ' produce" by means of public policy But 
when there are alternative ways to produce a good as there are m this 
case and in almost any other case one can imagine, the cost of these alter 
natives must be comped before wc can sensibly decide how far we ought 
to push any one of them The principle is obvious once it has been slated 
Achieve your goals at the lowest possible cost And that w turn entaib 
comparing the tnaigmal costs of alternatives If much discussion of public 
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policy seems to reject this obvious and elementory lule, part of the expla 
nahon is probably to be found m our habitual ne^ed of the fi«t prmaple 
of sound economic thinlung There are substitutes for anytfung 
How far we want to push any acfn>ity wiK depend upon the cost, but the 
cost will depend at the same time upon how far we choose to push The 
case of controlling automobile emissions illustrates this dramatically It is 
simpJ)' meanmgkss to state the cost of reduang poUufion duoi^ im- 
proved exhaust systems as any single number Margmaf cost (the only 
kmd of cost relevant to deasion making) is a nsmg hmclicfn and, after a 
while, a very steeply rising function of the 'quantit)' of dean air" ive 
choose to "produce" in this way This kmd of relationship between cost 
and quantity of production is not at all unusual it is on fiie contraiy, as 
common as the phenomenon of diminishing margmal returns upon which 
it rests 


Marginal versus Average: 

An Application from Coal Mining 

How much does it cost to mme a ton of coal m the United Slates? If you 
know anythmg at all about coal mming you know that there are nch 
mines with easily accessible veins from which coal can be removed at very 
Imv cost, and there are other coal deposits, including some of which we 
don't yet know, that could not be mined except at extremely high cost 
What IB the cost? Shall we say that u's the average cost of the approxi- 
mately 600 million tons of coal currently bemg mined annually m the 
United States? We could surely say that but it wouldn't be a useful state- 
ment, and It would m fact be highly misleading 
We can gam a more adequate picture of costs by considering an imag- 
mary mining company, Amalgamated Coal 
Amalgamated's most efficient mine is Puddle Jumper No 1, from which 
8000 tons of coal a day can be extracted at a cost of $6 per ton PJ2, with 
less accessible deposits, can produce 4000 tons a day at a per ton cost of 
$8 PJ3 can produce 9000 tons a day at SI2 per ton And ^4, Amalgam- 
ated's poorest mine, can produce 1000 tons a day at S20 per ton 
"Wait a mmute,' says the voice from the rear "Those costs at each of 
Amalgamated's mmes sound like average costs to me Surely Jt won't cost 
exactly the same amount to take coal from a mine regardless of how far we 
go in mining it or how fast we try to take it out You said lusta few para- 
graphs back that cost will usually depend on how for an activity Kpushed, 
and a coal mine doesn't look like an exception Won't ftie costs at each of 
the mines tend to go up as the mine is more fully exploited? ' 

That’s correct' We want to show m this example that the cost of obtain- 
ing coal does depend on the rate at which we mine it And we ought to 
begm by pointmg out that this rule applies to each mdividual mme as well 
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as lo all the mines taken logclher But we also want to keep the arithr^- 
simple In order to discuss the way in which costs increase as more nij-« 
are pyt into production, we re going W ignore the increases in rosl as 
duction goes up in each separate mine We're assuming h cff«i that 
each mine produces at constant cost up to Its capacity and rnnnet psrd^jtr 
more than that at any cost-a quite unrealistic assumption In the backef 
your mind you should remember, however, that the objection Irom the 
rear ivas fight on targ^ this time 
So we pul these slightly misleading data together to form table 6A 
Notice how the table has been constructed from the data given abow No 
coal at all an be mined for S4 PJl can produce 5000 tons at $6 PjZ pro- 
duces at SS so its 4000 tons are added to the 8000 of Pjl At a cost of S12 
three mines can be operated yielding a total output of 21 000 tons and 
rj4 comes into production at $20 


Table 6A COST AND OUTPUT FOR AMALGAMATED COAL 


Maig ml Cost/Ton 

Tons/Day 

Total Cost 

Awjge Cest^Ton 

$4 

0 

$ 0 

- 

6 

8000 

48000 


8 

12000 

80000 

667 

W 

izoss 

SQOOO 

6iT 

12 

21000 

18S000 

895 

M 

21000 

J8SOOO 

595 

16 

21000 

188000 

895 

16 

21000 

18SOOO 

895 

10 

22 CW 

103000 

945 

22 

22 000 

208000 

945 
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Zf Amalgamated operates aZi four of its mines, it «iZ{ be producing 
22,000 tons per day at a total cost of S208 000 (8000 y $6) - (4000 y S8) 
T- (9000 X S12) - (1000 X S20) Thatsan3\eragecostofS945pGrton 
But it's a meaningless average For if Amalgamated could only sell its coa! 
for S9 45 a ton, it wouldn t produce 22 000 tons PJ3 andPJ4 would not be 
operated, and Amalgamated would produce only 12 000 tons per day (at 
an equally meaningless average costnovvofS667perton) Amalgamated 
pays attenhon to marginal costs to the extra cost of mTnmg additional 
coal The cost schedule used to make production decisions is die marginal 
cost schedule shown above 

Table 6B introduces the marginal cost schedules of six more coal com- 
panies and sums their combined production m ‘he final column 


Table 6B TONS PER DAY OH THOUSANDS) 

Marginal 

Cost/Ton 

A 

B 

Producing Finns 

C D E 

F 

G 

Tola) 

Output 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

8 

12 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

10 

12 

9 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0 

30 

12 

21 

9 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

40 

14 

21 

10 

7 

4 

6 

0 

0 

50 

16 

21 

11 

14 

4 

10 

0 

0 

60 

18 

21 

11 

14 

5 

10 

9 

0 

70 

20 

22 

13 

13 

5 

12 

13 

0 

80 

22 

22 

13 

16 

3 

12 

15 

7 

90 


Figure 6B shows these data graphically Ho coal at all can be produced 
from these mines at a cost belon 56 per ton, but lOfiOO tons can be pro- 
duced daily at that cost At 58 per ton an additional 10 000 tons or 20,000 
altogether, can be produced And so on up to 90 OOO tons at 522 per ton 
(If we took account of the objection that marginal cost ivill tend to uicrease 
ivith output at each mine, the horizontal lines on the graph would be nsmg 
Jmes} 


A Picture of the Coal Industry 

Figure 6C presents an imaginary marginal cost curve for the entire 
United States coal mdustrv It magnifies the picture of table 6B b\' thirty 
times and smooths out the steps m the curv'e With mam coal companies 
and many different mines, we aren't likely to observe the disconbnuihes 
that yield a step curve as m figure 6B, with a laige number of mines in 









THOUSANDS OF TONS PER DAY 

figure 6B Cost jnd supply 
of coal 
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HUNDREDS or THOUSANDS OF TONS PER DAY 

Figure 6 C Pnce, cost, and production,maigm 3 lcoslwJlltypicallyn 5 ebystiialUmperrtptibIegrada- 

supply of coal f, 0 ;j 5 7 ^^ ifjjj niatgipaJ cost nses at tech mine will also conlnhalt io 

smoothing out the steps m the ct/rve 
You should be able to see now why average mining costs are so mean- 
ingless. Coal mine operators do not make any decisions by consulting 
average costs /\nci those vdio make pubhc policy should overlook them 
just as consistently If electncai utilities and other coal consumers ivant tu 
bum 2 miiljon tons per day, they will have to pay a cost high enough to 
seare a daily output of 2 mtlhon tons It is the 2 millionth ton, the mar- 
ginal ton, whose cost of production must be met Otherwise it will not be 
produced 
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PRJCtS PRODUCTION AND PROFITS 

In the three months from November 1 1973 ta Febnatv 1 1974 
sof'coa! prices m the US rose more than 1009 from about S9 SI 
to about $21i0 There are numerous mines n this counh> from 
which coal cannot be extracted at cosfs Mo \ 510 per fan but 
which can be operated profit..b]\ ivhen coal is sell ng above S20 
perton Many of them were being re opened earlyml074 labile 
the average lev cl of coal production m tbe L S during I073 was 
onl} 3 6% above its level m 1967 m the first six monAs of 1974 
coal was produced at a rate 8 9% above the 1973 average 

All this resulted in large profits of course for file oviiieis of 
the more efficient or lower cost m nes But the large profits did 
not c ws? the higher puces Higher pnces in this case were dearly 
the cause of higher profits 1 he h gher pnces were in hum caused 
by 3 larger demand operat ng against r sing mai^inai costs in the 
industry The sequence is (1] ncreased demand (Zjhighcrpnccs 
(3) increased production n d h gher profits 



Some experts are predicting that the United Slates will want by 19S5 
more than 4 million tons of coal per day That will require a more exten 
8ive operation than now of less efflaenl mines And that in turn will mean 
higher marginal costs 

Review the argument a few pages bade Another Note on Alternative 
Systems if you re tempted to argue that marginal costs are crucial only 
under a capitalist system where producers require as mceivtive the pros* 
pect of personal or corporate gam The problem is not incentive but cost 
Marginal costs are opportunity costs real costs and Aey will be paid if 
production occurs The method of payment can vary of course A socialist 
government might choose for reasons of its own to keep coal prices below 
margmal cost But the central planners would nonetheless want to pay 
attention to margmal costs in deciding how much coal produchon to order 
because it is marginal or opportunity cost that expresses the value of what 
IS sacrificed by expanding production or what can be gamed by reducing 
production 


Costs and Output in Agncullnre 

We can assemble many of these principles into a useful illustration by 
looking at the case of Lawrence Riley a Kansas fanner who intends to 
plant his 640 acres in wheat this year We U assume tfiat he has weighed 
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{he oppoituiuly cost of planting wheat ra^er than sorghum 

aop (in whole or in part), so the iwily question he facw is that o/fhe mjen 

aty of tailtivabon How much wheat should Riley try to grow on hj$ hnd’ 

7hei(hal)an<e5ttsQ3{n$ f<j tJ^end in part on factors hJie the iveather 
over which Riley has no Control But he can control such factors, as ftn 
quality of seed, dosetiess of planting, and amount erf feitilirer used By 
varyii^ these expenditures he can cause the probable yield to vary enor 
mously Table 6C shows Riley's calculation of the relation between total 
fijmlt/^expendcttiresjjisilhe y:eldperaae Operafing expenditures do 
nul Mvclade costs that a« sunk uc othewwt unrelated to pioiuttion dcQ 
sions, such as interest payments, taxes, or deprcastion on eijuipiiient that 
IS not attributable to yse of the equipment Opecat«\jexyenAittT« do 
include however, animplial wage for the wort Kiley performsw gremsi 
wheat 

How miensively shendd Riley cultivate? At what yield per acre should 
he awu^ The answer will depend upon the costs of production shown w 
the table plas the expected ptice of wheat The decifiwe cost v4 the rtaijipal 
cost, (he additioruf cost (hat Rdey incurs in trying to tnctease his per acre 
yield Column 5 which shows marginal cost, was calculated by djvidu'g 
the cdei^fs from row to row m column 3 (or 4) into the risngrsof cohimn I 
(or 2) l^rginal cost increases at an maeasuig rale m column 5 berausr 
more mlcnsjye CDliivalion yields pro^essively dimimshing reWnis, fitffe 
are technological bmitations on any farmer's ability to increase ttie y^e\d 
from an acre of land The marginal costs are m irhurn the rows because 
they express the coS of moving from one position to anodier 


Table 6C OUTPUT AND COST ON RILEY 5 WHEAT FARM 


(Col 1) 
Operating 
Expenditures 
per Aae 

(Col 2 WQ 
acres S col \\ 
Total Operating 
Expenditures 

(Cd 3) 
Expetted Yield 

inBus'he'bof 
Wheat per Acre 

(Col i 640 
acres X col 3) 
tsperSed 

Total Yield 

(Col 5 addilorwl 
cost d vided by 
add tonal y\eld\ 
Maigina! Cnst per Bushil 

$37 OC 

$17280 

15 bushels 

11/520 bushels 

$150 

3300 

21120 

2Z 

14 080 

r?J 

3920 

Z5085 

26 

\tbVb 

165 

4560 

29512 

30 

19 200 

155 

5320 

34,W8 

34 

22 760 

220 

62 CO 

39ASO 

3B 


2 75 

7300 

46720 

42 

J6&&0 

355 

6725 

55,e3« 

46 

29440 


ICjSO 

67,712 

50 

32000 




The SJhjatJon Kijey faces can also be shoivn b) means of a graph In Figure 6D La vrence 
figure 6D flie margindl cosf cum is I is st pply am Let s see why ley s supplv curve 

If Riley expects the price of wheal to be $2 per bushel he will want to 
grow any bushel that can be produced for less than S2 and no bushels that 
cost him rnore than S2 to produce Read acrosi. from a pr ct of 52 to the 
marginal cost curve each extra bushel up to about 22 000 bushels costs 
less than $2 to produce Beyond that output extra bushels add more to 
Riley s costs than to his receipts So he w til produce about 22 OOO bushels 
ifthe expected price IS 52 Hell aim inotherwords atayieidofapproxi 
maielyH bushels per aae If he expects the pnce to be $2 75 per bushel 
it w II be worth his while to increase product on to about 26 000 bushels 
or approximately 40 bushels per acre 
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Will RJe/s marketing receipts exceed his total expenses at either or 
both of these prices? We don t know from the data given because only 
his operating expenses are presented But costs that are unaffected by 
decisions should not be allowed to influence decisions Rile/s s^ppL 
Curve depends exclusively upon his costs 

Nobcp that if the expected pnce of wheat is $2 and Rdey aims at ay eld 
of 34 bushels per acre and a total harvest of 21,760 bushels his apna^e 
operating expenses will be about $1^65 per bushel ($34 048 - 21 , 750 ) 
If his annual nonoperAtmg expenses come to $10000 per year, then his 
total expenses per bushel will be slightly more than $2 02 But nriflifr 
average ts relevant to his t^oduction decisionsi 


The Larger Picture 

The price at which Riley will in fart be able to sell his wheat is going lo 
be determined through the mferaction of the market demand with the sum 
of the supply curves of all wheat farmers Let's adopt the simplifying 
assumption that there are 10,000 wheat farmers altogether each with costs 
exactly like Rileys Then the madei supply curve will be the marginal 
cost curve in figuK* 6D with the quantities on fhe horizontal axis multi' 
plied by 10 000 la figure 6E we show the market supply curve along with 
the market demand The equilibrium price is S2 75 

We cannot predict that the actual price would be $2 75 under these cif 
cumstances, because fanners' production decisions are based on txpichi 
prices If farmers expected a price of $5 and weather or other unanlici 
pated cucumslances did not create a divergence between planned and 
artual output, they would produce about 265 million bushels And the 
actual price would then turn out to be only $2 60, the highest price at 
which that quantity of wheat can be sold Keep in mind that economic 
decisions are always based on expecled values that may turn out to be 
mistaken 

We can also use this example to illustrate the point made a few para 
graphs back in discussmg alternative ways of organizing an economic 
system Followthearjumentontbegrapho/figurebE Suppose all farms 
are state owned and that state planners both set wheat prices and mstnirt 
farm managers on how much wheat to grow Suppose further that the 
planners order 300 million bushels to be produced and set the price of 
wheat at the market clearing level of $2 15 (Check the graph to assure 
yourself that the market clears at $2 15 ) They might congratulate them- 
selves on the supenonty of the economic system they re directing Under 
private pwlnctjor for profit, 300 miJljon bushels could not be obtained 
unless farmers were offered a price of $4 SO (Check the graph again to 
confj/m thtt ) Under central planmng however, 300 million bush?(s are 
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obtained mfh a price of only 52 15 Moreover that pnce generates S64S figure 6E Supply and 

million in total receipts from wheat sales which is suffiaent to cover total demand tor heat 

operating costs Isn t society better off when the marginaJ costs to wh ch 
private producers pay attention are ignored? 

In reality society is not better off More wheat is presumably better than 
less wheat But more wheat entails less of other goods The objection is 
that the 300 millionth bushel costs societv $4 50 worth of alternative 
goods regardless of whether individual farmers or central planners are 
keepmg the books It is the area under the margmal cost curve not aver 
age cost which represents what a society loses in other goods by expand 
ing the production of any one good A\ erage costs are not opportunity 
costs and are therefore no more appropriate guides to central planners 
than they are to decision makers under a system of production for private 
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profit If the planners nonetheless want 300 millton bushels produced wd 
consumed, they should at least be aware of the cost to soaety of 
decision And that is shown by the mur^uial cost curve 


THE IDENTinCATON OF COSTS FOR MAKING DEasiON’S 

It isnT the lope of the marginal of opportunity cost way of thinking that 
makes ihehfeofdectsioa makers difficult The tough problem is the recog. 
nition of alternatives and the classification of costs Whal are the actual 
marginal costs of a contemplated decision? Which of the apparent costs 
are in fact sunk Costs and hence properly no costs at all? The logic is impor 
tanf, of course, that's why we've stressed it so far In order to focus on the 
logic we solved all our data problems by a miraculous derivation of the 
"correct" numbers But economic analysis entails more than the majupu* 
lalion of numbers m accordance with formal rules It requires first of al! 
identification of the appropriate numbers Here the correci amvees are 
less certain and the solutions less neat and convincing A knowledge of 
concrete arcumstances is required along with enough imagination to con. 
ceivc sometimes distant consequences and a wide variety of possible inter 
relationships This kind of good judgment is scarce and difficult to acquire, 
you have a chance to practice it by turning your critical eye upon the foot* 
ball budget of Gungho University 


The Economics of College Football 

Diminishmg revenues and rising costs in the 1970s persuaded many 
college and university administrators to take a critical look at their atldetic 
programs Pnvatcly owned schools in particular began to wonder out loud 
whether they could afford m tercollegiate sports-cspecially footbalfi where 
costs run cxccphonaily high Few clear conclusions seemed to emerge from 
these studies But that shouldn't surpnse us While expenditures are easy 
enough locompute, expenditures aren't the same thing as costs. By reason- 
mg through a situation with which most of you probably ha\ e at least a 
passit^ familianty, you should be able to learn more about the meaning 
of cost and the nature of the dilemmas that confront decision makers when 
they try to calculate costs and choose efficiently 
Areall these expenditures real cosls^ Are there significant real costs not 
included in these expenditure categories? Let's think about some of lh< 
classifications 
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Table 6D GUNGHO UNIVERStTY FO OTBALL BUDGET 
Annual Expenditures bv Categoi> 

1 Salaries and v\ages 

2 Employee benefits 

3 Supplies 

4 Equipment operation and mamlenance 

5 Utilities 

6 Advertising and publicity 

7 Game expenses 

8 Travel expenses 

9 Insurance 

10 Medical and hospital 

11 Recruiting 

12 Fuiancial aid to athletes 

13 Debt service 


Salaries and Wages 

The salanes of coaches seem clearly to be football costs But are the 
salaries of trainers included in the first item^ If so, do they all belong 
there? Knowledgeable people in college athletics say that football absorbs 
almost all the time of the trainers m the athletic department But if GU 
were to abandon football while heaping all its other sport* and stil) wanted 
one trainer for those sports, one trainer's salary could legitimately be 
deducted from the football budget and placed under All Other Sports On 
the other hand, if the football program requires three trainers all bv itself, 
if those same trainers can easily handle other sports m the football off 
season, and if the three trainers must be earned on salary throughout the 
year-then it's also misleading to assign the cost of one to All Other Sports 
We have run at the outset into a common diiemma heed by decision 
makers in assigning costs, a problem for which there is often no "correct' 
solution what economists call the problem of joint costs and jomt supply 

The problem may arise in a slightly different form in our football budget 
with the salary of the athletic director Since an athletic director presum 
ably directs all sports, one could argue that the cost of his salary should 
be allocated among ail the sports perhaps by the amount of time he 
spends on each That won't be wholly satishdory, hfnvevEs- since mudi 
of the athletic director's work can't meaningfully be related to any particu- 
lar sport In addition, some universities make the head football coaA the 
athletic director m order to be able to pay him a higher salary Suppose the 
high salary they must offer to keep the head coach embarrasses theadtnin- 
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islration, the administration may be able to disguise the disconcerting gap 
between the coachs salary and a full professor's salary in sociology Jiy 
calling him Football Coach and Athletic Director If he in fact does no 
general administrative work and an assistant athletic director handles (he 
actual duties, the full salary of the athletic director should be assigned to 
football 

Let s try item 2 Employee benefits raise the same problems as salanes 
and wages and maybe a few additional ones For example, if all employees 
of the football program receive free tickets to home football games For 
each member of their families^ is this a cost? That will depend on several 
things If (he games are always sellouts, so that each ticket given away 
deprives the university of ticket revenue, those tickets have a clear cost 
If thegames are never sellouts but all the family members would be willing 
to pay for tickets if they didn't receive them as gifts, the tickets also have 
a cost But should we put this under revenue lost instead of cost incurredi* 
The question reminds us that costs are always opportunities foregone a 
loss of revenue is a cost Whether we put it on the expendi ture side with a 
plus sign or on the revenue side with a negative sign is less important than 
that we recognize it as a true cost and associate it with the decision that 
creates it Costs are always associated with particular decisions in the 
opportunity cost way of thinking 

Let's jump to item 5 The costs of heat, light, water, or phone service will 
be partially joint ccsts The only utility costs that can be assigned unequiv- 
ocally to the football program are those costs that would not be incuired 
m the absence of a football program Which they are won't always be clear 


The Costs of Financial Aid 

The plot thickens quickly with items 12 and l3, so let's go there directly 
Financial aid to athletes can be divided into tuition, room, board, and the 
ultimate catch-all, miscellaneous If tuition at GU is $2000 per year, and 
every football player receives free tuition should the cost be figured at 
$2000 times the number of football players? Not unless GU actually does 
incur $100,000 jn additional costs by providing 50 football players with a 
year of schooling That isn't at all likely The marginal cost of an extra 
student is not zero, while one more student could no doubt be educated 
at nod/scoTiiWf cost, that only warns us to calculate the marginal cost as the 
cost of educating an additional ^r£>«p of students, divided by the number 
in the group It's more than zero but it's almost surely less than $2000 a 
year To determine the real cost of this part of the football program G\J 
will have to obtain data on the cost of providing its educational services M 
undergraduafesy data broken down to show the quite different costs ef 
different curricula sinre these do vary considerably and are not patronized 
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equally by football players Engineering education, for example is both 
relatively costly and relatively unused by athletes 
What about the other /rnanciaJ sid costs? Considerthe dormitory space 
assigned to football players Some universities overbuilt dormitories in 
the 1960s and now have rooms to spare It costs much less to provide a 
room to a football player when the room would othervwse be vacant than 
when its use by the athlete displaces an alternative user GU officials in 
charge of repaying the loans with which surplus dorms were burJt will 
understandably want to charge the football program the full amount of 
the usual room rental ' Wehavetocoverconslnictioncosts,' theyllargue 
"and the football program must pay its share " But sunk costs do not have 
to be covered, as we know and it isn t the football program but GU itself 
that is committed to paying for the dormitories The top administrators of 
GU should at least be clear on the real costs of what's going on 
The last item in the budget covers pnncipal and mteresl payments on 
such facilities as the GU football stadium Should it also include a portion 
of the payments for the coliseum, which 15 used occasionally for football 
players' practice and which contains ah die coaches' offices? We won't 
even try to answer that question because there's a far more important one 
that arises pnor to it Are principal and interest payments genuine costs? 

The cost of the football stadium was incurred when it was originally 
built It s like the cost of a new home The monthly payments of the 
owner and mor^agee are not costs 0/ the house as proved by the fact 
that the house would not cease to exist if these payments weren't made 
Monthly payments are costs of possession a default will not remove the 
house but will abolish the owner's right to use it Since the owner is inter- 
ested in possession and use, he makes the monthly paj ments on time But 
they should be viewed as costs of possession and use and not as costs of 
construction 


The Dilemma of the Stadium 

Go back to the football stadium The costs of its construction were all 
incurred when steel and cement and construction workers were bid from 
other uses and employed m the stadium There's no way to lake that all 
back The stadium is a sunk cost 

But now the analogy with the house and the mortgage doesn't work 
exactly If GU defaults on its payments, the stadium will probably not be 
repossessed because it's unlikely that any allemative user exists m the 
area who would be willing to pay the mortgage holder for the nght of 
possession and use The mortgage holder might have no better opbon 
than to let GU go on playing games m the stadium even diough it has 
defaulted on its payrnents So those debt service charges, whidi are not 
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costs of the stadium itself, might not be costs of continued possession 
either 

Of what ar% they the costs’ That's hard to say They may be m part 
costs of mainUinmg GU s credit rating, or of avoiding suits and liens or of 
retaining the good will of people who don t believe universities ought to 
default on mortgages or of retaining the administrators' sense of integnty 

Wc are m no way suggesting that GU should default on its payments 
and say to the bondholders What are you going to do about it? Wea/e 
trying to make the point that these payments are uof marginal opportunity 
costs of the football program unless abandonment of football would cause 
(hem fo disappear Stadium upkeep is another matter, of course, and oppor 
tunities to use the stadium for mtramural sports, a health spa, or a mmia 
hire golf course, insofar as they are excluded by its use for football games, 
are also real costs of the football program But the key consideration here 
IS that mortgage payments should not enter into the administration's cal- 
culations when it's hying to decide whtther the football program ihealS hr kepi 
or abandoned Those payments will be due on the same date and inthesame 
amount whether GU plays football or not They are consequently irrele 
vant to the decision 

This anal)^i$ bnngs us to an important conclusion Even if revenues 
from football fad tocover ail debt service, GU could be gairung net revenue 
from Its football program The football budget will show red ink it s true, 
but admmistrators who let red ink determine their decisions die rii 
ink anus from sunk tosfs are making bad decisions 


further Complications 

A college president's lot m the era of big time football is not an easy one 
It becomes far more difficult than even this analysis suggests when the 
president and hjj administrative colleagues must also assess the effect of 
the football program on gifts and student enrollments Such revenue 
sources may partially disappear if football is dropped, in which case those 
revenue losses (expected and uncertain unfortunately) must be seen as a 
cost of ahandouin^ footbaU That cost may justify a lot of additional red ink 
in the football budget But football red ink often infuriates professors and 
serious students, and their anger also imposes costs on the beleaguered 
administration of GU 

The purpose of this exerase was to give you practice m analyzing 
costs and distuiguishmg genuine or marginal costs, which ought to affect 
decisions, froin pseudo costs, which should not This is the kind of 
analysis-of-the-past mixed with prediction-of-the-future through whidi 
ill business rfeasion majors must go in trying ia deode uh/charfiwtrfs 
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to undertake and which practices to halt If the exercise has also helped 
you undersfind why university athletic budgets are so often treated as 
classified documents ihals a bonus 


THE COSTS OF MAIL SERVICE 

Are nc subsidiring )unV nail ? The ming pnc** of postage 
stamps and the rising fiood o‘ ad^rtiscments in the r mulboves 
ha\ e convinced '^ome people thit they're being mide to pav put 
of the costs of third diss mail service and Ihev don I like jt But 
what IS he cost of deliver ng an unwanted ad when Ihecarrcr had 
to stop inyv\iy to deliver i 'rst class ictlcr? Congress is svmpa 
Ihotic its guidel ncs to the United Stitts Postd Sen itc state that 
each class of rmil should ben the direct and indirect pcs al 
costs altnfauhble to that das plus a renomble share of the 
common costs But how can those costs b>. determined? The ugu 
ment seem« to go on endlessly with each <!ide oftenng radically 
different data to support lU case 

George M Wattles tried to get al the relevant costs hroiigl i 
circful study of postal operations coi pled t ith a sunev of about 
200 experienced postal supervisors What he attempted to mca 
surewas avoidabiccos fortichcJis* of service dchnedasfhc 
reduction m total cost thit would occur if that class of service 
were discontinued If the goal is to mike sure fhit one class of 
users isn t pay mg liifher ntes |U$1 to cover thi costs of inolhcr 
class a\ oidable cost v ould seem to be the most ippmpri»ie eon 
cepl The margnai cost of delivering an ad criisemeni s a mein 
mgless notion But the marginal cost of provid ng the whole 
advertisement delivering service isiu efui p cct of infonmt on 

Wattles found by the way thit the woidablc costs of second 
third and fourth class mail x tf the r rtsptclivc revenues by 
about 6011 36l md 40l So you re subsidizing id erhscrsaH 
right but you re paving in even larger subsidy for newspapers 
and magazines (second class) 

The study titled The Rates ind Costs of the United Stales 
Postal Service appeircd in tlie/u/rnfl/a/Lflip/'irfEfoneMC Aprl 
1973 Wattles procedure sounds like a good one for gnttuig at 
another long standing controversy where mcaningiess data have 
been used to prove both sides of the case Art our highway 
taxes subsidizing long hiul true! mg contpames’ 
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Once 0\er Lightly 

Costs that are not affected by a deosion are irrele\ant to that dea<nyv 
Costs that have already been mcuired cannot be affected b\ preser^ dea 
sjons they are sunk costs and hence irrelevant to decision making 
The cost of a decision is the value of the opportunities foregone if Uu* 
decision is made 

Opportunity costs are margina) costs, not awage costs, thej are (he 
additional costs the deosion entails 
Cost calculations, like all economizing deasions, must be nude by 
looking to the future, not to the past. 

If costs perunitare to be used m economic calculations, the units rajivt 
be related to decisions The cost per mile of owmng a car or the cos* per 
bushel of oivning a farra are both meaningless because "oiming" is no* a 
deasion that produces either miles or bushels (though it may be a pre 
condition for such decisions) 

Because economc decisions are based on future or evperted costs ard 
benefits, they ahvays entail some degree of uncertamty 
When expanded production of any good requires the Increasing use el 
resources (ess wU suited to the task marginal costs mII increase as t’-c 
rate of production inaeases This can also be stated as the laie of dimai 
ishing returns Theattempl to secure additional output by using additional 
inputs in a situation where inputs cannot be inaeased proportionatelv 
leads to diminishing marginal returns 
Where the price of a good is set by market demand and market supplv 
the marginal cost curve of a producer is that producers supply curve 
(fie good The maricef supply is the sum of ai? the proefaem' margind 
cost curves 

Producers do payattention to inargmal costs when production decisions 
are guided by the desire for profit But marginal costs are equally releurt 
to efficient decisions when production is not undertaken for profit 
Profit maximization by business firms and efficient resource use in > 
society both require the ability to identify the true marginal costs cf 
alternative decisions 


Ql/EST70\S FOR DISCUSSION 

1 A recent news report from London stated that British doctors while d« 
satafied with some aspects of their country’s National Health Serwee, 

generally appreciated the fact thallhcv could treat patients unilert)iissw*f* 

'without regard to cost " Comment. 
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2 Pliysiciansm the United Stales must typically go throughfourormoreyeais 

of traming after college before they can pract ce Does fh s cost afiecf the 
prices doctors receive for their services? Explain 

3 A study of the New York Oty housing situation revealed Aat many land 
lords are abandoning apartment buildings the) onn because under rent 
controls they cannot get enough revenue to cover their costs What costs 
are relevant to such a decision^ 

4 An official of the National Association of Letter Garners recently complained 
that postal service was defenoratmg because management has as its objec- 
tive delivering mail at less expense He aigiied that the postal sj^tem 
should not be expected to break even because t s a service for the people 
not a profif-makmg organization Comment 

5 AnajrJmejsthmkuigaboufaddmgadailyflghtfromDenvertoBilIirgs It 
has estvmntes of the number of passengera who would use the flight What 
costs should and should not he cons dcred m decidmg whether flie antia 
pated revenue is sufficient to make the flight profitable? 

6 If you were the television dealer introduced m this chapter and you were 
trying to decide whether to display the sets m yom showroom how would 
you go about estimating the cost of the display space? Why would you ict 
be interested in the cost per square foot of construction as you tried to 
decide? Under what circumstances ®pi H data on construction costs become 
relevant to your decision making? 

7 Theeconomistsrule Sunk costs are inelevant is like a string around your 
finger Itreinindsyoutoconsideronlytnarginalcosfs butitcannotidenlify 
the marginal costs That requ res informed judgment You could sharpen 
your judgment by trying to enumerate and assess the marginal costs of 
retaining or not retaining your college apartment over the summer vacation 
Try to calculate the minimum rental from subleasing that would persuade 
you to retain it for fall reocoipancy 

8 Your boss tells you in an angry voice I don t care what you learned m 
economics If you don t include all our sunk costs m your report and 
recommendation I II fire you Are the sunk costs now irrelevant to your 
decision making? 

9 Should the casualties already incurred in a war be taken into account by a 
government in deciding whether it is in the national interest to continue the 
war? This is obviously rot a trivial question And it is a much more difficult 
question thanyou might at first suppose espeaally for a government depen 
dent on popular support 

10 The Board Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authonty complained m 
November 1974 that prices charged for coal m today s market bear no 
reasonable relationship to the cost of producing it Wh^ do you think he 
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meant by cost of productsoti? He also complamed tha t TVAgoi m response 
when It asked for competitive bids from coal producers They don t need 
to compete because they can sell all the coal they want at their pncps " i; 
that s true, a it possible for the price of coa! to be higher than its cppor 
tuiuty cost? What opportunities were determining the price TVA had 
pay for coal? He also commented "This country cannot afford to let some 
fhwgas vital to our well being as coal be used to maximize profits ' Do you 
think the prices charged for coal were harmful to the national well b?m|l 
What price structure for coal is most in the national interest? 

21 h Its 29?J annual report Phelps Dodge Corporation said it would exhaust 
the copper m Uvender Pit (Arizona) by mid 1974 and close the mine at Hut 
time But the fune 1974 price of copper was 25% higher than the January 
price and the mine kept on operating Did the higher price put additionil 
copper m the pit? What would a geolog «t mean by the statement 'I cant 
teU you how much ore is in that mountain until J know the price of copper"? 

12 The American Petroleum Institute estimated that proved U S oil reserves 
at the begirming of 1975 were 34 25 billion barrels Petroleum geologists 
have estimated that 300 billion barrels of Oil Jje beneath the ground in /airly 
well known locations within the United Stales How would you reconcile 
these two vastly different estimates? The API dciines proved reserves u 
the amount of oil likely to be recoverable from known reservoirs n'lder nr 
rent aononic andtl ons Can you suggest an easy way to increase the nation t 
proved reserves? 

13 if it $ true that tuition charges cover about one*haIf the cost of a student s 
education at a nonpublic university why are so many financially pinched 
schools currently recruiting additional students? How would you reconcile 
that claim (tuition covers only one half of cost) with the university trea- 
surer's statement that this year's budget def cit was due to an unanticipaled 
decbne m enrollments ? 

14 Mr Hemline insists that the hall light be kept on all rught to ward off bur 
glars Mrs Hemline thinks that S absurd but wants the hall light on in case 
the children gel in the middle of the night How should they allocate the 
cost of burning the hall li^t between burglary prevention and chilfl pro^rr 
tion? Why might anyone ever want to make such an allocation? 

15 A Department of Agriculture official said early in 197S that farmers were no 
(onget pouring on all the fertilizer the ground will take because of the shurp 
nse m fertilizer prices Why might higher prices cause a particular farmer 
to use lf 5 » fertilizer rather than cut out its use altogether? How will higher 
fertilizer pnces ^ect U S agricultural output? Do you think price controls 
on fertilizer would help maintain U S farm output and thus hrfd do''‘'’n 
food pnces? (Hint The t/S government had put a ceiling price of 575 a 
ton ondomeshc sales of a certain phosphate fert lizer at a time when foie gn 
buyers were offmng to pay $110 a ton j 
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16 The schedule below shows the relation between flie amount of fertilizer 
applied to a hypothetical field and its resulting crop yield How does this 
illustrate diminishing marginal returns^ 

Units of Fertilizer Yield m Bushels 

0 1000 

1 1160 

2 1240 

3 J280 

4 1300 

The text states that marginal cost is the odier side of marginal return Can 
you translate the diminishing marginal returns in the schedule above into a 
schedule of rising marginal costs of production? (How much fertilizer does 
It cost to produce ariother bushel?) If the crop is expected to sell for SI 00 
per bushel how low would the price of fertilizer have to be to persuade the 
farmer to use 4 units? 




EFFICIENCY, 

COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGE, 
AND lAIELFARE 


ncy IS something almost everyone favors Bui wh.il is it? In earlier 
we talked a great deal about efhaency even when we didn l use 
i It IS time now to haul the concept into the open for scrutiny 
y 18 another of the pervasive concepts in the economist's way of 


EFFICIENCY AND THE MATERIAUST FALIACY 

lesel locomotive more efficie/it than a steam locomotive? Most 
.lould say yes But what reasons would they give for their answer? 
:iency is to have any precise meaning, it must be understood as a 
one thing to another Engineers use a defmibon of eftaency that 
) satisfy this test They define effiaency as the ratio of the work 
a machine to the energy supplied to it, and that ratio is usually 
:d as a percentage From the engmeering standpoint, the diesel 
ive is therefore more efficient than the steam locomotive because 
of potential energy contained in its fuel, the diesel does more 

lefinition is somewhat unsatisfactory, however, when we think 
more critically Effiaency cannot be simply the measure of energy 
D energy input because, by the laws of thermodynamics, that raho 
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IS always unity for any process It is rather a measure of mi k%e m lelj 
tion to energy input But what constitutes "work done' ? Doesn't thj} 
depend on what is mnitk What qualifies as ' work"? Engineers actually 
call a steam engine Jess efficient than a dieseJ because with a steam engij 
a higher percentage of the energy input IS Strictly speaking how 

ever, even wasted energy does work It just doesn't do any usiful wo^J; 
That means it doesn't do work that anybody wants done All of which 
implies that efficiency is not a purely objective or technological matt?: 
but depends inevitably upon valuations ' 

It is sometimes said that our society places too high a vaJueon efficiency 
That's almost like saying that we place too high a value on what we value 
which doesn t make much sense We may be excessively infatuated with 
technology, but that is quite another matter A mindless obsession with 
technology is very different indeed from a concern for efficiency 


The Meaning of Efficiency 

Effiaency is mescapabJy an evaluative term It always has to do with 
the ratio of the vake of output to the vaJut of input Effiaency will always 
have an obiective component of course, our likes and dislikes don’t deter 
mute the potential heat m a pound of fuel But physical facts hy tlumj;be$ 
can never determme efficiency It follows that the efficiency of any process 
can change with dunges m valuations, and because everything depends 
upon everything else, any change at aU m any subjective preference is m 
principle capable of altering the efficiency of any process 

Let's go back to the question of the relative efficiency of diesel md 
steam focoraotives Each can be put into operation only with the use of* a 
large number of inputs not only coal or ml and hcomotive operators, but 
also all the inputs used in manufacturmg the locomotives, the inputs th^t 
went into the fabncation of these inputs, the inputs that went into the 
fabrication of the products that were inputs m the process of producing 
(he products that were inputs m the manufacture of the locomotives, and 
so on without any discernible limit Anything that changes the value C)f 
anything that contributes to a locomotive's operation can in principle alter 
Its efficiency 

We don't need any fer-fetched illustrations to make the essential point 
An increase m the pnee of oil relative to coal, if it is hige enough can by 
itself transform their relative efficiencies so that a coal fired steam loco 
motive becomes more efficient than a diesel It follows that these relative 
efficiennfis depend on the demand for and supply of oil and coa! and 
hence tw such factors as the motoring habits of the general public the 
political situation in od-producing countries, United Slates policy on W* 
port quotas, and the value placed on the environmental effects of stnp- 
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mining coal Perhaps it never occurred to you that the relative efficiency 
of the old steam locomotive was affected by the efforts of the United Mine 
Workers' 

To test your grasp of the principle at work here, examine each of the 
statements below Ask yourself what kind of change would be capable of 
creatmg or reversing the situation The possibihties are limited only by 
your imagination 

1 Math can be taught more efficiently with programed text- 
books than with teachers 

2 It IS more efficient to cultivate com with a tractor than by 
hand 

3 It IS inefficient to use trained hwyersascovrtstenogfaphers 

4 It IS more efficient to cut down trees with a chain saw than 
with an ax 

If you thought through these statements, you should have noticed the 
possibility that changes in pnnling costs or teachers' salaries tractor prices 
or farm labor wages, alternative opportunities available to people trained 
m law and in shorthand, and even, in the fourth case, changes in attitudes 
toward noise in the forests are capable of altenng relative efficiencies If 
you faded to notice these things and more, try again at the conclusion of 
this chapter 


Some Myths Concerning Wealth 

Trading has long had an unsavory reputation m the Western world 
This may reflect the enormous influence of Aristotle and his medieval 
followers, who thought there was somethmg unnatural about exchange 
for monetary gain, but it is more likely the result of a deep seated human 
conviction that nothing can renll}/ be gamed through mere exchange Agri- 
culture and manufacturing are believed to be genuinely productive they 
seem to create somethmg genuinely new, somethmg additional But trade 
only exchanges one thmg for another It follows that the merchant, who 
profits from trading, must be imposing some kind of tax on the commu 
nity The wages or other profit of the fanner and artisan can be obtained 
from the alleged real product of their efforts, so that tfiey are entitled m 
some sense to their mcome, they reap what they have sown But the mer 
chant seems to reap without sowing his activity does not appear to create 
anything and yet he is rewarded for his efforts Trading, some have thought, 
IS sonal waste, the epitome of inefficiency 

This line of argument strikes a deeply responsive chord in many people 
who still retain the old hostility toward the merchant in the form of a dis- 
trust of the middleman " Everybody wants to bypass the middleman 
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who IS pidured as a kind of legal bandit on the highways of (wde aui^o- 
rued to exact his percentage from everyone foolish or unlock) enough to 
come his way 

Howeverancientordecp'Seated this conviction of the unprot!ucli\c(i«s 

of trade, it is rompletely erroneous There is no defensible sense of the 
word produdive that can be applied toagriculturc or manufactunng but rot 
to trading Exchange is productive' It is productive because it proTro*fs 
greater efficiency in resource use 

Manybavc taken a fatal wrong turn at the very beginning m considering 
this question by assuming that exchange, unless it is fraudulent or coerced. 
IS always the exchange of tijual valuts It just isn't so The exact revenc is 
true Exchange 15 never an exchange of equal values JfitKm ilKtulhd 
occur In an informed and uncoerced exchange (and that is the kind tst 
want to consider), both parties gam by giving up something of lesser for 
somcthingof greater value If Jack swaps his basketball for Jim's baseball 
glove. Jack values the glove more than (he ball and Jim values the biH 
more than the glove Viewed from cither side the exchange was unequal 
And that is precisely the source of its productivity Jack row has greater 
wealth than he had before, and so does Jim The exchange was productive 
because it inaeascd the wealth of both parties involved 
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"Not reaily," comes a voice from the rear "There was no real increase 
in wealth Jack and Jim feel better off, it's true, they may be happier and 
all that But the exchange didn't really produce anything There is still 
)ust one baseball glove and one basketball ' 

We must be respectful but wary toward that small voice What does 
wealth consist oP What constitutes production? Many people have dnfted 
into the habit of supposing that an economic system produces ' material 
wealth;" like cars, houses, basketballs, breakfast cereals, and bail-pomt 
pens But none of these things is wealth unless it is available to someone 
who values it Additional water is additional wealth to a farmer who wanb 
to irrigate, it is not wealth to a farmer caught m a Mississippi River ffood 
A food freezer may be wealth to an American housewife but not to an 
Eskimo The crate in which the freezer was delivered is trash to the house- 
wife but a treasure to her small son who sees it as a playhouse 
Economic growth consists not in increasing tiie producbon oflhutp but 
in the production of weti/fli Material things can conlnbule to wealth obvi- 
ously, and are in some sense essentia! to the production of wealth (Even 
such "nonmaterial" goods as love and peace of mind do after all, have 
some material embodiment ] But there is no necessary relation between 
the growth of wealth and an increase in the volume or weight or quanhty 
of material objects The indefensible identification of wealth with only 
material objects must be rejected at root It makes no sense Andilblocks 
understanding of many aspects of economic life 
So the small voice from the rear was confused Both Jad and Jim do 
have greater wealth after their exchange and in a sense no different from 
the sense m which each would have greater wealth if a ball and a glove 
ramed down on them like manna For people who hate sports of course, 
such a rainfall would not be wealth but an unnatural disaster 
Recall what we concluded earlier about efficiency ft is measuredVyfrie 
ratio of one taliu to another, not by physical ratios of any sort You can 
thmk of Jack and Jim's exchange as an act of production Jack used the 
basketball as an input to obtain the output of a baseball glove For Jim die 
glove was the input and the ball the output The result of the producbve 
process (the exchange] was an output value greater than mput value for 
both parties Nothing further is required to make an activity productive 
The exchange expanded real output 


EFnaENCYAND THE GAINS FROM TRADE 

The preliminary work has been done We're ready now to introduce 
you to the principle of comparalive advanlagc a concept that sums up almost 
everythmg we've been talking about thus far We'll allow Smith and 
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Brown to make the mlroduction They are suburban neighbors cachwiih 
a large lawn andasizable flower garden EverySaturda) afternoon dunn 
the summer Smith and Broivn reluctantly go out to mow their bviiis and 
weed their gardens 

But Smith always finishes earlier despite the fact that the bisns j"J 
gardens arc idcntial in sire He is a strong and agi e man who can mois 
his fawn in 40 minutes anrf ivced fus garden in 80 minutes Brown tjVfs 
two hours to mow his lawn and another two hours to weed his garden, 
so he is still tolling while Smith is sippng lemonade You should ha\e 
these data clearly before you as you proceed so we II summanre them tn 
a little table 

Smith 

Lawn 40 minutes 

Garden 80 minutes 

Brown 

Lawn 120 minutes 

Garden 120 mmutcs 

We re ready for the question Is it possible for either or both to get to 
the lemonade sooner on Saturday by engaging m a little trade?' We rs al! 
familiar with the advantages of speciahaation If the mason builds the 
carpenters chimney and the carpenter builds the masons garage they 
each gam by taking advantage of their own and the other party s speaal 
skills That s familiar enough 

But It docsn t seem to fit the case of Smith and Brown For Brovm appears 
to have no speaal skills to be less efficient than Smith in both mowing 
and weeding So it would appear but appearances are misleading 

Suppose that Smith gave up ali weeding and instead confined his yard 
work to mowing first his own lawn then Brown s He could then finish 
his yard work m)uslW minutes a gam of 40 minutes for Smith If Brown 
meanwhile weeded both gardens he would still be working 240 minutes 
for no gam or loss Smith has gamed from trade with Brown and without 
inflicting any loss on Brown 


The Principle of Comparative Advantage 

What happened? Nothing very unusual Smith |ust happens to be a 
more effiaent moivcr than Brown and Brown a more efficient weeder than 
Smith Like the mason and the carpenter So cadi specialized m that 

r n u .f nn»l niotihc*rt 
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activity in which he was more efficient and they exchanged services Each 
pursued his comparabve advantage which mems that he speaaJjzed in 
the activity n which he was more efficient It is a comparai ve advantage 
because each is more efficient m one acbvity ffian the other activity only 
If comparison with his neighbor But that is what matters 
Whoa' The small voice from the rear is stimng agam But Brown s 
nol ? more efficient weeder than Smith The clumsy sJoh is ess efficent 
than Smith in hoik activities That small but helpful vo ce has erred again 
It )ust IS not true that Brown is less effiaent than Smith n both activities 
He really is more efficient than Smith in weeding 
Proof IS provided by the ^rlthmehc calculation which shows that Smith 
added to his wealth (his lemonade sipping time) by speaahzinginmow 
mg and then trading with Brown And he did not do it at Brown s expense 
for Brown s wealth was not reduced No such ga n would be possible if 
Brown were not more efficient than Smith in weeding-which mplies of 
course that Smith is less effi cient than Brown n weeding 
Nonsense? No-just a momentary paradox The paradox disappears 
when we remember to wear the spectacles of opportunity cost What is 
the cost to Smith of weeding a garden? It s two lawns left unmowed And 
the cost to Smith of mowing a lawn s one half a garden unweeded The 
cost of anything is the opportunity tl ereby foregone the cost of weeding 
IS therefore to be expressed m this case in terms of mowing and the cost 
of mowing in terms of weeding 
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What about Brown? The cost to him of mowing a lawn is one g 3 rdfn 
left unweeded and the cost of weeding a garden is consequently one lawn 
left unmowcd We can now determine who is the more efficient cr lower* 
cost producer of weeded gardens by comparing relative costs 
The cost of a garden weeded by Smith is two lawns unmowcd for 
Brown it is one lawn unmowed One is less than two Brown is therefore 
the lower-cost or more efficient producer of weeded gardens 
We aren't just playing with words, as demonstrated by the cnicu! fact 
that either or both can increase their wealth if Brown specializes inweeding 
and the two engage in trade Common sense resists this conclusion only 
because Brown takes mart Ume to weed a garden than does Smith Suppose, 
someone objects, that we express the costs m man-hours. Then Brown s 
cost will be One and one-half times as high as Smith’s, and common sense 
will be salvaged But only at the expense of everything we have argued 
for* Such an approach assumes that the real measure and determinant of 
value IS the labor embodied m a commodity But the assumption fails com- 
pletely to explain relative prices The cost of any commodity, in the econ- 
omisl's way of thinking, is not what is embodied m it, but what is given 
up in order to obtain it ft is the value of what is sacrificed, or of the oppor- 
tunities foregone 

But could we not take leisure, the third good in our problem, as the 
measure of cost? Let's examine this possibility Smith gives up SO minutes 
of leisure to weed a garden. Brown gives up 12C By this measure Smith ts 
the more efficient producer of weeded garfieris and common sense is agam 
salvaged 

You may take this route if nothing eke will satisfy you But if you takf 
\\ too far you witt end up m toriusiori Since leisure or IfnionedC'Sipyirvi 
time IS a valued opportunity, the cost of mowing a lawn or weeding » 
garden can legitimately be expressed m terms of the leisure timegivcnup 
But the fact that Smith sacrifices less leisure than Brown to do a job does 
not prove that Smith is more efficient in some absolute sense For Smith 5 


leisure may be more valuable than Brown's* It makes sense to measure 
costs ulfimalely m tcirns of leisure only if we believe (hat leisure is ‘ th? 
ultimate good" and if we can assume that an hour of leisure is of equs' 
value to everyone This sort of absolutism does have a psychological 
appeal There is a streak of egalitarianism m almost everyone which wants 
to assert that one person's leisure counts for exactly as much as any 
other's And that conviction is remarkably resistant to all sorts of evidence 
guggesimg that it just isn't so Question 9 at the end of this chaptei has 
been includedforeveryone who has trouble freeing himself from theprr 
suppofltion that labor time or its opposite, leisure, is the proper «hiinat« 
measure of cost And it's Important to shake loose from the presupposition 
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because opportunity cost thinking recognizes no absolute measures of 
value the value of mry good must finally be expressed in terms of other 
goods 


The Terms of Trade 

We stated a few paragraphs back that Smith or Brown or both can gam 
from specialization and exchange In tlie one case we worked through 
Smith appropriated the entire gam That was a result of the specific terms 
of trade the relative prices atwhich mowing and weeding were exdianged 
The terms of trade were one garden for one lawn At that pnce Smith 
appropriated the entire gam from trade 

Satisfy yourself that you understand what we re doing by calculating 
the terms of trade that would assign the entire gam to Brown If Brown 
weeded his own garden plus only half of Smith s Brown would be workmg 
180 minutes altogether Smith would be left with two lawns to mow (80 
minutes) plus half of his garden to weed (40 minutes) so he would be no 
better or worse off The terms of trade that assign the whole gam to Brown 
are thus 

\L orlG = 2L 

The argument is consistent with what you know about relative prices 
The people who gam from an increase m the price of a good relative to 
other goods are those who specialize in its production Brown likes to see 
the price of a weeded garden rise from one mowed lawn to two for the 
same reason that any producer likes to see the pnce of his specialty 
increase 

Of course at some intermediate price raho they could share the gam 
^■om fraa'e i( 

U = y, G or 1 G = lYa L 

Smith could gam 20 minutes and Brown 40 minutes from speaalization 
and trade (Don t conclude that Brown gams more* That requires the 
doubtful assumption that leisure is equally valuable to both Turn to 
quesfaon 9 for the antidote ) 


OPPORTUNITY COSTS 
AND COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGE 

Let s work through another example of a somewhat different kind 
Imagine a society with only two goods and three producers The goods 
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are xylc^hortesand yams which m this hypothetical society sat sfyrespec 
lively all wants of the spmt and of the flesh We shall abbreviate them as 
X and Y The three producers are Ann Ben and Cal Each is capable of 
producing m one week the following quant lies of X and/or Y 

Ann 40 X or 20 Y or any linear combination in between (20 X 
andlOY 38Xandl Y lXandl95 Y clc] 

Ben 15 X or 15 Y or any linear combination in between 

Cal 5 X or 10 Y or any linear combination m between 

Who 16 the most efficient of the three producers^ That question has no 
answer Ann ts the most efficient producer of X But Cal for all his ineffec 
hveness is the most efficient producer of Y hs true (hat he can only pro 
duce half as much Y per week as Ann and the amount that Ben can 
produce But he s still the most efficient producer of Y because he pro 
duces at a lower cost than either of the other two 

What are Ihcir respective production costs? When Ann produces 1 Y 
she gives up the production of 2 X The opportunity cost of a Y is there 
fore 2 X when it $ produced by Ann Ben s cost per unit of Y is 1 X And 
Cal s IS only X Obviously Cal is the lowest cost producer of Y Or we 
could say that the input requited to secure an output of I Y is respectively 
2X iXandJ/^XwhenjtsprodueedbyAnn Ben and Cal respectively 
Since the ratio of output value to input value is greatest for Cal he s the 
most effiaent Y producer If common sense resists that conclusion its 
because common sense isn t accustomed to thinking in terms of cost as 
the value of foregone opportunities But this only shows that common 
sense sometimes must be tutored 

Suppose you were appointed Emergency Mm ster of Wartime Produc 
tion in this society and given authority to assign all producers to their 
tasks in accordance With your estimate of national needs There s no 
way you could get mote than 60 X or more than 45 Y from this economy 
If you decided to order only X or only Y production you wouldn t have 
to do any thmkmg But if you decided to order some mixture of the tvjo 
goods such as 20 Y plus all the X you could obtain from the resources left 
over how would you go about it? 

You would want toassgn Cal to Y production first and when he gave 
you only 10 Y order Ben to devote % of his resources to Y production 
You would then have your 20 Y (10 from Cal 10 from Ben) plus 45 X 
(5 from Ben and 40 from Ann) 

If the m nister in such a situat on never had the advantage of a course 
m economics and naively assigned Ann to produce the 20 Y he would 
end up with 20 Y but only 20 X rather than 45 X And that would be 
because he had aligned the least eff cient producer to the task of turning 
out Y 




QUANTITY OF Y PER YEAR 


Deriving a Supply Curve 

We could give the minister an assist by showing him the supply curve 
for Y production derived from the schedule of each producer s oppor 
tunity costs Cal can produce up to 10 Y at a per un t cost of /j X Ben 
can produce an add tional 15 Y at a per unit cost of 1 X And Ann can if 
requested produce 20 additional Y at a per unit cost of 2 X Figure 7A 
shows the supply curve the quantities that could be produced and the 
associated costs The supply curve makes it rattier obvious that Ann is a 
very mefficient or high cost producer of Y 


Figure 7A Cost of 
p oduc ng y n terms of X 


Organizing the Producers 

The minister could also contol production by sethng pr ces appropn 
ately (assummg that he has the power to enforce the pr ces he sets) Sup 
pose he set the price of Y at 1 2 X and allowed all the producers to choose 
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their own output mix The consumption preferences of the pmdwffj 
virauld be irrelevant CaL for example might have no taste at all for Y a-,cj 
want only X He would nonetheless choose to produce Y exclusively 


specializing m Y production and exchanging for X he obtains each X at a 
cost of only % Y 

Ann would similarly find it to her advantage to produce X exclusively 
She can produce them at a cost of Y per X but can only purchase them 
at the higher cost of \ Y per X l( siie wants fo consume Y, she should still 
produce X and purchase Y at the price of 1 2 X per Y, rather than pro 
ducing Y at the higher cost of 2 X per unit of Y 

At this legally fixed price Ben would want to produce IS Y If he wanted 
X for consumption, he could obtain X through exchange at the price of 
% Y, but he produces them at the higher cost of 1 Y per unit of X This 
will result m 25 Y being produced rather than the 2D which the minister 
had (leaded on He might therefore want to set the price at only 1 X per Y 
and mtru^ Ben to produce 10 Y and 5 X Ben would be mdiifetent about 
his output mix at this pnee ratio since he could obtain V or X through 
exchange at the same cost as that at which he could produce each good 

Market demand can "order" the various producers as effectively as can 
jnstnjcjjons from the minister And that s where producers in a marltft 
economy typically do get their instructions If the price of a Y is anywhere 
between 1 X and 2 X in our simplified example Ann will want to spe* 
aalae completely m X production, Cal and Ben completely m Y produc. 
Uan Tct j-'J AV.w av 

advattUges They compare the cost of obtaining goods through direct 
production and through cxchange-which may be called indirect produc- 
tion-and opt for the lower cost method 


The Terms of Trade Once More 

One additional point can be made before we summarize the prinopies 
weVe been trying to illustrate While any price for a Y between 1 X and 
ZX will result in the same total production of 25 Y and 40 X, the produces 
care very much where the price lies within that range A higher pnee for Y 
benefits those who specialize m Y production (Cal and Ben) and a lower 
price for Y, which equals a higher price for X, benefits those who specialiie 
m X production (Ann) let's compare the distribution of income al pr«es 
of X and X for one Y 

At a pnee of X per unit of Y, Cal can obtain 10 Y or 12 5 X, Ben can 

obtain 15 Y or 18 75 X, and Ann Can obtain 32 Y or 40 X At a price of 
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!•% X, however, the possibilities for G1 expand to 10 Y or 17 5 X and the 
possibilities for Ben expand to 15 Y or 26 25 X, but Ann s possibilities are 
reduced to 22% Y or 40 X 

A Summary of Prmaples 

The pnncipJes illustrated here have far-readiing implications Let's list 
some of them 

Wealth can be increased by means of trade 

People specialize because they can increase their wealth by doing so 
They specialize in activities m which they have a comparative 
advantage 

Relative prices help people to determme where their comparative 
advantages he 

Relative prices determine the distribution of mcome or the gams 
from specialization and trade 

Anything that prevents voluntary exchange promotes inefficiency by 
preventing the speaalization that increases total wealth 

Comparative Advantage, the Economist's Umbrella 

The term with which economists summarize everythmg we have been 
discussing m this chapter is comparaltvi advantage It might even be thought 
of as a term to summarize the entire collection of concepts presented thus 
far To pursue comparative advantage means simply to sacrifice that which 
IS less valuable for the sake of something more valuable 
Why do demand curves slope downward to the nght^ Because people 
pursue their comparative advantage A rise in the price of any good means 
that Its users will now be able to obtain the satisfaction it provides at a 
rekitvehj lower cast by using some substitute 
How IS the opportunity cost of any resource established? Through the 
pursuit of comparative advantage People bid for a resource after esti 
mating the potentiality of that resource rehlm to other resources for pro 
viding whatever it is they're after 

Why are only marginal costs and not sunk costs relevant to decision 
making? Because marginal costs reflect the ainiparalive advantages of alter 
native decisions while sunk costs tan never do more than reflect the com- 
parative advantages of past decisions But no one makes decisions with 
the hope of affecting what happened yesterday 
It IS comparative advantage-the advantage resources have over otkr 
resources m particular uses relative to other uses— that detennmes the 
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THE USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 

In 1972 wheat sold at an average price of $1 76 per bushel field 
com at an average price of SI 57 per bushel Why did any farmers 
choose then to grow com rather than wheal? 

In 1972 the average yield per acre in the United States was 32 7 
bushels for wheat and 97 1 bushels for com Wheat the cfoie 
offered an average revenue of $57 55 per acre while com oftered 
$15245 Thequeslionchmgesnow Why did any farmers choose 
to grow wheal rather than com? 

If we look only at those states m whirh ai least one miDion 
acres were harvested corn yields var ed in 1972 from Georgias 
52 bushels per acre to lo va s 116 Wheat yields varied between 
22 bushels per acre n Texas and 474 bushels in Washington 
Moreover the pnees of these crops varied from stale to state 
largely because of differences m quality When we use average 
slate pnees Georgia corn farmers earned 582 68 per aae and 
fona com farmeB $M 40 per acne Te>ras wheat farmers earned 
$34 32 per acre on average and Washington wheal farmers earned 
$96 70 per acre 

That s a very different picture from the one in the preceding 
paragraph On a nation wide basis wheat yielded a revenue per 
acre that was only 3S% of the com yield But Washington wheat 
yielded 17®o mure revenue per acre than Georgia corn 

AH of this Ignores differences in cultivation costs of course 
They must be taken into account m a complete explanation of 
farmers planting deasions But the first point v»e re making here 
os that Sime/s h fha) piiohJ?' Jond and jeme 

average yields 

Slate averages are still highly misleading because the produc 
livity of land m allemal ve uses vanes enormously within each 
Slate and even on a single farm Cultivation costs also vary con 
siderably with crop terrain, climate and other factors Efficient 
deasions decisions that maximize the ratio of output value to 
npot value tfieiefonr require a detailed knouledge of patticubr 
circumstances This is a kind of knowledge that cannot be ade 
qualely conveyed through statistical aggregates and hence cannot 
be made teadilyavalabletocentral planners (5eeF A Hiyeks 
discussion of the knowledge problem m Appendix 1 ) 

Tevasfarmers forexample harvest between 15 and 20 million 
acres each year produong a wide variety of grams fibers feeds 
vegetables and fruits The table befow based on U 5 Depart 
menl of Agriculture data gives some idea of the range and vari 
atiofl in agr cultural production within just one state 

Who decides which land will be devoted to the growing of 
what crops and on i^at criteria are these decisions based? 
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Crop 

Acres Harvested (1000) 

1°70 1971 1972 

Upland cotton 

4870 

4700 

5150 

Com for grain 

557 

552 

460 

Winter wheat 

2267 

1496 

2000 

Oats 

764 

222 

360 

Barley 

m 

66 

60 

Rye 

39 

27 

35 

Rice 

467 

468 

468 

Sorghum gram 

5886 

5827 

5420 

Hav 

2350 

2220 

1970 

Peanuts 

306 

297 

304 

Soybeans 

158 

103 

210 

Commercial vegetables 



for fresh market 

226 

197 

198 


The efficient use of land requires allcnhon to \analions m soil 
temperature, and rainfall, the productivity and cost of resources 
complementary to the land such as fertilizer, machinery seed 
and particular types of labor and the expected prices of the 
alternative crops that can be grown Do you think these dcci 
sions could be made efficient^ by central planners? Could the 
planners obtain in a usable form the information they would 
require? Why do you suppose it is that the agricultural sector 
of their economy has been a persistent and grave disappoint- 
ment to Soviet central planners? 

The justly celebrated productivity of American agriculture 
depends m large part upon the retention of decision making 
power by the people on tlie spot, the individual fanners who 
are the only people m a position to estimate the opportunity 
costs associated with the varied uses of all the resources under 
their command The social coordination of these decisions then 
takes place primarily through changes in relative pnccs A con- 
tinuous feedback between decentralized decisions and the 
prices that reflect the social outcome of these decisions guides 
the allocation of resources 

To round out the picture we should add that -ioffle infonna- 
tion important to agricultural production run be effiaentlv 
gathered by government Information on new production tech 
niques, new seed varieties and the planting decisions of all 
farmers together is both highly useful and too costly for any 
individual farmer to acquire on his own Government agenaes 
have contributed significantly to the development of farm pro 
ductility in the United States by acciiroulating such mforma 
tion and disseminating it to producers 
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THE OBVIOUS SOLUTION 
KNT /UVAYS THE BEST SOLUTION 

How can rcsovt^e fat allocated effioenil-; fay a tertral pbn 
nJflg auftpr jy nhen Mth mouny h^s pclffltii) vses cl 
the planners mtn t even aware? We think, the follow aditr 
tisement by the CeUnese Corporation neatly points up tlie 
dilemma It appeared under the heading, Majbe some farmers 
ate better oft Witfiout propane " 

If the ertetgy crisis highlights one fact it s the need for 
raminng aft the altematnes to a problem before tcmmg 
up With a solutu^ everyone has to Lvc with 
Consder for example the alocation of propane 
This aitically short hydrocarbon is used by farmers to 
dry high morsturc gra n before storage to prevent mold 
When It became known that propane was tn short 
supply the author* of earl/ allocation proposals came to 
some quick condus ons 

1 That food i$ basic 

2 That food storage requires propane 

3 That farmers must be given top p lority for propane 
to dry their gram 

While such think ng is logical we think it ignores what 
could be an even better solut on At least as far as gram 
fed livestock ate ioncemed 

And that is to u»e propane to protect gram without drying 
You see Celan<'e makes a liquid gram preservat ve 
wh ch \st market under the brand name Chemstor 
It can be sprayed on corn and Other cereal grains to 
protect Ihem froni mold without drying 
In fact Chemstor treated grams can be stored m the 
open when s los aren t available 
Moreover Qemstor wh ch occurs naturally in most 
1 ving things is Itself a nutrient It s totally mctabolircd 
And accelerates the weight gam of cattle and improves 
Iher feed etfaency 
Livestock seem to love it 

Now as It happens Chemslorismade n part from 
propane 

But about the same amount of propane needed to dry 
a ton of gcalft will treat three tons of OiemSfor sprayed 
gram 

We cite ih s not in the hope that you will rush out and 
buy a tank car of Chemstor But rather because it illus 
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trates the trade offs that should be conadaed when 
allocating petroleum as t fuel and as a in«4eria\ 

The U S petrochemical industry makes a lot of such 
useful ptoduds Most of which offer more enduring values 
tlian simply burning the equivalenl amount of petroleum 
as a fuel 

To make the best use of our natural resouites flie 
mtion needs policies that consider all of these factois 
Then we 11 all be better off 

When the price system is allowed to reflect competitive bids 
tile less valuable uses of a scircc resource vviU fall mto line 
behind the more \iluable uses In the absence of a price system 
to summarize information and give signals to producers alioca 
tive mistakes become far more likely 


n\05t efficient way to employ a soaety s resources And die pursuit of 
comparative advantage will lead decision makers actually to employ 
resources m the most efficient way i/ the relabve costs decision makers 
must pay reflect opportunity costs 
The economic way of thinking may at root be nothing more than the 
ability to think consistently in terms of comparative advantage 


EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 

We began this chapter by pointing out that almost everyone favors 

value of output and the value of input how can anyone be against it? 
Efficiency is simply economy choice of the best available means Surely 
no one is in favor of inefficiency of waste, of achieving goals by using 
something less than the best available means 
Effiaency has become controversial m recent years bigely because the 
term is widely used to mean something more narrow than what we ve 
been discussing We often read for example, tfiat our obsession with 
effiaency has led us to neglect the effect of oui actions upon the environ- 
ment Another suggestion offered with increasing frequency is that we 
should begin sacrificing some efficiency in our factories and offices morder 
to make work more meaningful for people In both these cases, however 
it is not efficiency as we have defuied it which is under attadc so much as 
the failure to include m our calculations all the relevant mputs and outputs 
If environmental damage results from a production process the value of 
inputs is understated when those costs are not mduded The problem is 
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ADAM SMfTH ON SPECIALIZATIOV 

Adam Smith believed that division of bkir' was the jrost 
important source of increases m a wHofi s wealth Chapter I of 
book t ID The VftM of Nahm a titled “Of the Division of Labor“ 
and opens with tfi«e words The greatest improvemenl in the 
productive powers of labor and the greater part of the skill, dex- 
terity and judgment with which It is anywhere directed or applied 
seem to have been the effects of the divis on of labor' 

But IS specialization an unmixed blessing? Toward the end of 
7h( tVrifDi ef UfdtoHi 5jnith revealed his misgivings 

In the progress of the division of labor, the emplo) merit 
of the far greater part of the people comes to be confned 
to a very few simple operations But the imderstandings 
of the greater part of men are necessarily formed by their 
ordinary employment The man whose whole life is spent 
m performuig a few simple operations has no occasion to 
exert tus imdersfandmg, or to exercise his invention m 
finding out expedients for removing difficuifies which 
never occur He naturally loses, Iherefore the habit ef 
such exertion, and generally becomes as stupid and 
Ignorant as it is possible for a human ceature to become 
The torpor of hU mind renders him not only incapable of 
relishing or bearmi a part m any rational conversation 
but of conceiving any generous noble or lender sentiment, 
and consequently of forwirig any just judgment concerning 
many even of the ordinary duties of private life Of the 
great and extensive interests of his country he is altogether 
inapable of judgii^ (Quoted with some omissions from 
book V chapter 1 part III) 

The realiration that raising productiv ty and rnakmg work a 
humanly fulfilling activity might be conf ictmg goals Is as old as 
the science of economics 


then not effiacicybutfaulty social calculation Thesameobjectionapphes 
to the second case if we fail to include the boredom and frustration of 
work in delermrnmg the value of inputs or, altema lively, fail to oounl the 
satisfactions of meaningful work In the value of output, we are leaving out 
data that are relevant to genuine efficiency 
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A mere quibble about words will contribute nothing to the undereland- 
ingandresolutionofsocialissues But sensiblepohcyfonnulahon depends 
in part on our ability to think and communicate clearly and a consistent 
use of words is obviously an important aid to dear thinkmg and discus 
Sion Smce efficiency has a defensible meaning only m relation to values, 
we ought to let it take account of all values and not <teer ourselves into a 
trap by confining it to the production of material objects orgoods privately 
produced and sold If a society turns out tons of gadgets smoothly, but 
simultaneously produces so much pollution meaningless work andner 
vous exhaustion that the level of human welfare declines as a result that 
society IS not efficient m any defensible sense of the word 


Efficiency and Scarcity 

Efficiency is more important in a society the more acutely it feels the 
pinch of scarcity Some are now arguing that effiaency or economy is 
therefore not very important in our affluent society ' But that s an ex- 
tremely dubious inference While the average level of affluence m die 
United States is high by any standard many people are far below the 
average It is, moreover, difficult to condone inefficiency anywhere in a 
world characterized by extensive poverty On top of all this, the plain 
truth must be faced that most Americans do not believe themselves to be 
affluent and clearly want more income to purchase even more commod- 
ities and services than they re now consuming 

This means that the opponents of effiaency are in reality increasing 
the scarcity of resources and thus making effiaency more importanl-at 
least in the short run They are adding to the aggregate of wants currently 
pressing upon our limited resources To the demand for more cars, boats, 
air conditioners camping equipment dividedhighways and motley prod- 
ucts of steel, aluminum, chrome, and plastic they are adding a demand for 
more trains, unspoiled beaches openareas clearwafer,deanair,lesscom 
pulsion to work, and also more mineral resources left m the earth for the 
use of future generations Their educational efforts may eventually lead to 
a reduced demand for goods of the first type, but until that happens, they 
are aggravating the problem of scarcity 


The Critique of Growth 

The aitique of efficiency as an idol is one aspect of ttie growing cam- 
paign agamst economic growth Perhaps one must have lived through the 
1950s and 1960s to appreaate fully the radical nature of the shift mftimk- 
ing that has transformed economic growth withm just a few years from 
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the answer to all social problems into the root cause of all our ills Ishert 
we crtcc took foe gfanled that economic growth could bnng ivell bemj tp 
the poor at no cost to the ndi, we re no longer so sure Above all nebav? 
come to see the earrii as a fmrte planet with limited resources The new 
advocates of zero economic growth point out that we cannot continue 
mdefimtely to raise our rate of natural resource use Moreover, they argue, 
we are already perilously close to disaster in our present course of using 
up the earth s goods and choking the earth with bads we must theicforp 
take imoied ate steps to bnng economic growth to a halt 
Critics of the aro ecotvomic growth partisans accuse them on the other 
hand of exaggerating the pn^lem and substituting sweeping piophec es 
of doom for careful analysis We cannot hope to settle in these pages an 
issue so compla: and about which there is so much disagreement on the 
fundamental facts We can however try to sort out the major arguments 
and evaluate at least some of the competing claims 


Relative or Absolute Scarcity^ 

A good pbcc to begm is with the concept of scarcity The answer |o 
scarcity in the economic way of thinking is subst tution Scarcity is always 
particular and relative As certain goods become more surce, their puce 
rises and this induces substitution toward goods that are less scarce But 
some now argue that this is a mistaken view of the situation and that 
scarcity is now or will soon become absolute All resources are allegedly 
becoming scarce so that the opportunities for effective substitul on ate 
rapidlydisappearoig Which concept of scarcity relative or absolute is 
more relevant to our present situation^ 

The proponents of absolute scarcity often call upon the aulhonty of 
physics and the second law of thermodynamics to prove that even the 
most astute practice of economy must lead eventually to the total exhaus 

tion of usable energy Economic growth must finallycease/theonlychoire 

we have is whether to hasten or delay the end But even short of that dis 
tant culmination, the finite character of the earth and the impiobability of 
our ever managing to import materials or energy from outside the earth 
at a faster tate than they ate now entering (solar energy is, of courst out 
dominant import) makes srarcity rmally an absolute and not rneiely a 
relative phenomenon 

But are these useful assertions? One could grant that the proponents of 
absolute scarcity have correctly perceived the ultimate hmits to growth 
and stiJj deny tfiat the ultimate limits ^re the ones to which wc should be 
giving our prmapal attention The shortages of fuel meat lumber sugar 
and other materials that have plagued us in recent years have been im 
posed by limitations m our ability to cope with rapid change The energy 
shortage provides an illustrative example 
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Institutional versus Physical Constraints 

The energy crisis of 1973 was prcaprtated fay the political acbons ot 
the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countnes Whether OPECmetn- 
bers reduced their petroleum production to influence Middle East diplo 
macy or to take advantage of an meiast c demand for oil the result was a 
sudden and acute increase m the scarcity of energy resources spice energy 
users throughout the world had become h^hly dependent on oil and on 
OPEC as a major supplier The pomt here is that foe scarcity was not so 
much physical as institutional and political m orgin It was a short-run 
cnsis and could be alleviated by persuading members of OPEC to expand 
output something they were clearly capable of douig if they thou^t it 
was m their interest to do so 

But wasn t this short run crisis a foretaste of a not too distant peima 
nent crisis? Recoverable petroleum reserves are not infinite and the world 
IS burning petroleum products at a rapid and increasmg rate We cannot 
be certain how long supplies will last because we cannot forecast the rate 
at which known recoverable reserves will mcreasc but we can be fairly 
certain that at the 8% rate of growth in demand which we saw in the past 
decade the ratio of recoverable reserves to annual consumption will be 
alarmingly low before the end of the century 

This portends a crisis however only if we mamtain our present degree 
of dependence on petroleum as an energy source The proponents of rela 
bve scaiaty insist that this is not likely Rising petroleum prices will 
induce shifts toward other more abundant energy sources Known re 
serves of coal for example would last more than 2700 years at our cuircnt 
rate of use Of course we arent using much coal presently and the day of 
ultimate exhaustion will come much nearenf foe world shifts substantially 

known reserves of fossil fuels (oil plus coal) should last for about 300 
years That pushes the final day of rcckonmg well into foe future It also 
abstracts of course from future increases m energy use and ignores the 
environmental problems that w 11 accompany increased mining and bum 
mg of coal 

What about nuclear energy? New uncertainties now enter the picture 
because the sue of our nuclear fuel reserves depends crucially on tech 
nological factor If foe technology of the breedeiieactoi can be perfected 
we could consume energy at our present rale for an eshmated one million 
years But we would also expand enormously the supply of resources for 
building nuclear weapons Would it be possible to keep them out of 
dangerous hands? The breeder reactor aeates more fuel foan it consumes 
and this fuel would be transported to electrical gencratmg stations The 
risk of a disastrous transportation accident or an even more d sastrous 
hijacking may be greater than we should accept Birf this problem again 
is clearly institutional and political rather than purely physical 
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A Craciil Role for Prices 

Zero economic growth advocates are also calling for substitution, and 
substitution on an extensive scale. They want people to pursue satisfac- 
tion less through the acquisition and use of goods Uwt exhaust physical 
resources and more through activities that use such resources sparingly 
As soon as you begin to think about it you realize that the possibilities 
for moving in this direction are infinitely varied. The obvious incentive 
for people to begin such moves is an increase m the cost of resource- 
exhausting activities relative to activities that are less resource-exhausting. 
If current or impending scarcities of physical resources are able to express 
themselves in higher relative prices or costs, each individual's efforts to 
economize will move society in the direction of zero economic growth. 

Our point here is not that an invisible hand will automatically bring us 
where we ought to go. Prices cannot be expected, under our current insti- 
tutional arrangements, to express adequately the social scarcity of all 
resources, We'll see why in chapter 14. But the point here is that whatever 
changes we make in our political system or our values and however enthu- 
siastically we all join the crusade for zero economic growth, we will 
achieve our objectives through a process in which everyone chooses the 
most satisfactory among available alternatives. 


Human Power and Humane Growth 

It is important that we continue the debate between the proponents of 
relative and absolute scarcity, The future of the earth is now more under 
human control, lor good or ill, than it has ever been. Power of such awful 
magnitude calls for vision, a broader and more far-sighted perspective 
than the economic way of thinking b)' itself provides. But as we think, 
investigate, and discuss, we will be choosing continuously among avail- 
able alternatives on the basis of relative scarcities. And that will have at 
least three desirable consequences; (1) It will give us more time; (2) It will 
keep down the cost of whatever we do; and (3) h will enable us to learn 
more about the options we have. 

The economist Alexander Eckstein proposed in 1958 that economic 
growth be defined as an exlensm of Ihe range ofallemafwes open h society. This 
IS a definition of growth around which we should all be able to unite. It 
lends no support at all to what has been aptly called "growthmania," the 
uncritical and really absurd assumption foat a Jaiger output of physical 
goods leads inevitably to a better life for all. But it preserves ttie word 
growth, a ivord ivith too many positive connotations to be lightly discarded, 
while reminding us that the greater realization of human potential is the 
ultimate measure of humane growth. 
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Once Over Lightly 

Efficiency depends upon vjluations While physical or technological 
facts ^re certainly relevant to the defemiination of efficiency, they can 
never by themselves determine the relative effiaency of alternative proc. 
esses Efficiency depends upon the ratio of output talut to input w'uc 
Exchange aeates wealth, because voluntary exchange always mvolvts 
the sacrifice of what is less valued (input) for what is more valued (output) 
Exchange is as much a wealth<reating transformation as is manufacturing 
or agriculture 

People specialiie in order tocxchange and thereby increase their wealth 
They specialize in activities in which they believe themselves to have j 
comparative advantage 

Comparativeadvantageisdetenmnedbyopportonitycosts Noperson 
no group, no nation can be more efficient than another in /rrry activity (or 
even the mo?t highly productive agents must have some activities in which 
they are Itss highly productive If you're four times as intelligent as some- 
one else, three times as strong, and twice as beautiful, then the other per- 
son has a comparative advantage in beiuty-and you, handsome as you 
are, have a comparative Jisadvantage in beauty 
Relative pnccs help people decide where their comparative advantages 
lie insofar as relative prices reflect opportunity costs 
Relative prices also determine the distribution of income or the gams 
from specialization and trade 

Anything that prevents voluntary exchange promotes inefficiency by 
interfering with wealth increasing specialization 
Most arguments for zero economic growth are really arguments against 
expanded production of certam kinds of goods or against neglect of 'one 
of the costs assocuted with this production 
Resource conservation and protection of the environment require more, 
not less, attention to effiaency 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

I Is iloioree^aeni to bmfddanis with Jots of direct labor and little marhirtiy 
or with lots of madiutery and little labor? Why might the answer vary from 
one country to another? 

Z Which IS ntorepffiaent f;^anesc agriculture with its arefuHy (emcfd 
sides, or Amenan agnculture with its far more "wasteful use of bn 
How have relative pnccs m the two countries brought about these differTt 

methods offanning?Kowfuve opportunity cos tsentefedwtotheforr^at'®^ 

of these relative pnces? 
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3 Attorney Fudd is the most highly sought after lawyer in the state He is also 
a phenomenal typist who can do 120 words per minute Should Fudd do his 
own typing if the fastest secretary he can ofalam doe> only 60 words per 
minute? Prove that Fudd is nol hvice as effic ent as his secretary at typing 
that he IS m fact for efficient at typing and that he should therefore retain 
a secretary 

4 The dean knows that Professor Svelte is the most capable administrator m 
his depnrtment far more capable than Professor Klunk Can you think of 
any reasons (related to efficiency rather than nepotism) for nonetheless 
appointing Klunk over Svelte as department chairman^ 

5 Have you ever noticed how few gasoline stations are found m the center of 

\aTge WitVi such V eavy rtafi t one ou^t to be aVAe to do in excedlcnt 

business Why then are there so few? 

6 The key to question 5 is the high price of land m the center of large atws 
Would it make sense for the city government which his the right of cmi 
rent domain to take o\er some of this land in order to prondc vitally 
needed service stations ? 

7 It has often been claimed that under a capitalist system business firms will 
sometimes continue to use obsolete equipment rather than the new most 
efflaent equipment because they hive a lot of money t ed up m the old 
equipment Does this make sense? Whai is the relevance to such decisions 
of money tied up ? Would an efficient enterprise manager want to behave 
differently under a socialist system? 

8 You own and occupy i large brick house in an old residential neighborhood 
The area is being rezoned to allow multiple family occupancy and apart 
menf buildings How would you go about deciding ivhethcr to (a) continue 
to occupy the house as a single fam ly dwelling (fc) divide [he house into 
several apartments or (c) tear down the hou«e and erect a ncv\ apartmenl 
complex^ If you were to choose h could you be accused of retarding the 
economy by failing to adopt the most up to date equipment because of 
your vested interest m obsolete equipment? Does this d ffer from problem/? 

9 Here is a problem for those still infatuated with a labor or leisure theory 
of value Suppose we want to verify the hypothesis that since a man s a 
man for a that one hour of Brown s leisure is equal m value to one hour 
of Smith s leisure We gather the folloiving evidence 

(n) We ask them Brown says his leisure b worth more because he is fat 
and laiy Smith agrees that Btovnvs leisure is worth more 
(6) While Smith and Brown arc sipping lemonade together Jones aaoss 
the street offers them SIO apiece to work for an hour clean ng his garage 
Smith accepts with alacrity but Brown says he won t do it for less than S2fl 

(c) Smith often walks home from work because he has as he savs 
nothing better to do Brown would lake a ab if his ar were m the «hop 
because he is always eager to get home 
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(i) Smith daydreams while sipping lemonade For Brown this is atm? 
for imaginative creahvity he thinks up all kinds of useful ideas forthe 
employee suggestion boic at the office 

If all this evidence is not sufficient to refute the hypothesis that Sin ths 
leisure and Brown s leisure are of equal value what possible ev dence mU 
refute If there « no way at all of refuting or confirming a hypothesis 
does the hypothesis assert anything? If il asserts noth ng, why retain it? 
You m ght still want to retain a hypothesis that can be neither proved nor 
disproved on the basis of ex sting data if it is useful in some way we do 
speak of useful hypotheses But of what use is the hypothesis that every 
person s leisure is equal m value to everyone else s leisure? It is seriously 
misleading for many purposes and it contains implicat ons that are contrary 
to a great deal of evidence 

10 How does someone Imng one mile from work decide whether its more 
efficient to walk or drive? List some of the factors that could shift th s per 
son s estimate of the relative effiiciency of walking and dnving How effect ve 
do you think the following would be m causing a person who has been 
dr ving to shift to walkatg^ 

(a) Qosmg of the company parking lot prohibition of on street parking, 
and a large increase m the fees charged by commercial psrhng lots 

(h) Strong recommendation from personal physician that the person walk 
to and from work each day 

(r) Evidence that f no one drove to work the United States could become 
self sufficient m energy resources by 19S0 

11 We ve figured that we can get the same response from a mass mailing as 
from a newspaper ad We use mass mailing because jtscheaper Ofeourse 
that doesn t mean it s more efficient Evaluate that argument From whose 
point of view is eff ciency being assessed? Under what circumstances wilt 
the cheaper way to ach evt a given result not really be the more effic enl 
way? If the Postal Service charges less for thud class mail than the Sffv ce 
costs how IS It promol ng ineffinent resource use? 

12 There arc six little children at a party each w th different tastes There art 
SIX cupcakes on the tray each with a different colored icng It doesn t 
matter wh ch one you lake the host says to the first child “because there S 
one for everybody Right or wrong? Suppose there are only fve cupcakes 
with different colored icmg and the host says ft doesn t matter whidi one 
you take since there area I enough to go around anyway Right or I'tongJ 
How does this relate to the assertion m the text that efficiency i5 important 
whether scarcity is relative or absolute? 

13 The United Stales used wood as a fuel in metallurgy long after the British 
had changed to coal Was this evidence of technological backwardness in 
the United Stales? If the United States was technologically backward hem 
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would you explain the fact that all sorts of machines for woodworking were 
perfected m the United States m the first half of the nineteenth century? 
fireplaces are often said to be ineffiaenl ways to heal a room V\h> ineit 
vvere they so widely used in the United States in the nineteenth century m 
preference to stoves’ (Hint Larger logs can be used m firepliccs ) Why did 
stoves become more popular as wood prices increased’ 

14 When important supplies of natural rubber to the Lnited States were cut 
olf by World War II scientists learned to make synthehc rubber products 
that eventually proved better than natural rubber products Did the war 
increase the intelligence of chemists’ Do you think that government pnee 
supports for cotton had anything to do with the discovery of synthetic 
textiles? 




ECONOMIZING ON INFORMATION 

Middlemen, speculators, 
and consumer protection 


How to save about $900 and lose $3000 right on your own home 

That was the headline under which the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards ran an advertisement urging people to use the serv ces of a 
realtor in selling their homes The ad continued 

Don t laugh Jt could happen For inslince suppose you decide 
to sell your house Yourself You decide it s worth $15 000 and you 
sell it for $15 OOO Great But ho v did you arrive at that price? B> 
guess vork It takes a lot more than that to delemiine a property s 
value It takes a Realtor who knows houses and what they re wo th 
Suppose he said your house was wo th 53000 more A fair price to 
buyer and seller It could happen Of course youdsavetheRealtors 
fee But at quite a cost 

So when you decide to sell a house use your Realtor Hesnotjusl 
anyone in real estate He s the profess onal who is pledged to i strict 
code of ethics That s good Espec ally if you want to make the best 
sale you can Or for that matter the best buy 

That ad is eloquent testimony to something mentioned m diapter? the 
public s deep rooted suspiaon of middlemen The fact that the realtors 
thought the ad was worth running is strong ev dence that such a suspiaon 
exists and the argument employed in the ad is further evidence For the 
ad seems designed to obscure the realtors function while defending rt 
almost as if the truth is more than the public would tolerate 
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Suppose, we might ask, that the realtor said your house was worth 
$3000 ^^ss "A fair price to buyer and seller " Isn't it just as likely that the 
homeowner selling his own house will guess too high as too low> Or even 
more likely m view of the hopeful optimism typical of so many home- 
owners? Then the use of a realtor will cost him twice over And ]ust what 
constitutes a "fair price'? Moreover, if realtors obtain higher prices for 
sellers how an they simultaneously obtain better buys for purchasers 
as the last paragraph asserts? Something is wrong with the argument 


INFORMATION AS A SCARCE GOOD 

Don't criticize the Realtors Association too harshly The plight of middle- 
men forced to explain their function is not an easy one The most impor- 
tant fact to be noticed at the outset is that inf&matm is a scarce ^ooi Jf you 
want to sell your house for as much as you can get the appropriate buyer 
is the one person in the world willing to pay the highest price That seems 
obvious What isn I obvious is how you find him You are presumably not 
omniscient so you will never even discover the existence of many poten 
tial purchasers U is almost a certa inty, therefore, that when you finally do 
sell, you will not have found that one buyer willing to pay the very top 
price Does this imply that you should keep searching indefinitely? 

Information is a scarce good with its own costs of production It simply 
does not pay to go on acquiring information forever before acting A 
rational seller will contmue acquiring information therefore, only so long 
as the atttKipate^ tnargma} gain from ^oing so is greater then the anlia- 
paled marginal cost of acquiring information A rational buyer will behave 
in the same way The reason that both can gam from using the services of 
a realtor is that the realtor enables each to obtain additional information 
at low cost When you think about it, this seems m fart to be the primary 
function of middlemen they promote efficiency and hence increase wealth 
by acting as low cost producers of valuable infomiation Realtors provide 
sellers and buyers with better opportunities than they would otherwise 
have, by putting them in possession of additional information That ts a 
valuable service (It s true that only the seller actually ' hires ' the realtor 
But the fact that buyers go to them and make use of their multiple listing 
services shows that realtors provide a service to buyers, too) 

Suppose you own ten shares of General Electric stock and want to sell 
it You could go around to your friends and try to peddle it or you could 
put an ad in the newspaper But it is very likely that you would obtain a 
higher pnee by using the services of a middleman, in this case a stock 
broker No doubt if you advertised long enough you could find a buyer 
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willing to pay the price the stockbroker obtained for yon But it is most 
improbable that the cost of your search would be less than the broker s fee 
Getting it wholesale is a popular pastime for man^ people who dunk 
that they re economizing Perhaps they are If the> enjoy searching for 
bargams (and many people do} then they may ivell gam from their activ 
ihes But for most people retailers are an important low cost source of 
valuable information The retailers inventory reieals something of the 
range of opportunities available information that is often difficult to 
obtam in any other fashion 


BOOKS 

Heres a familiar student conipiainl 
I pa d $12 for the book nev, I didn t put a mark m it but at 
the end of the semester the Bookstore oPered me just because 
they said it was a used book Then they turned around and sold 
the same book to some other sucker for SlO SO because tJiev sud 
It was good as new Yeah’ Good as nev/ when they rc selling t 
but )ust a used book when they're buying il 
If the Bookstore really is taking ad\aniage of ooth the sell ng 
and the buvmg student whj don t sellers and buvers get together 
directly cutoutlhcmddleman and pocket his proPp In tie case 
above a pnee of 58 25 would split the middleman s cut e cniy 
between the selling and the bu) mg student There s no legal 
restriction after ail th3tsa)sbookscanonl) be purchased from 
the Bookstore or that compels students to <:cil their used texts 
exclus vely to the Bookstore bo why dm I the students circum 
vent the middleman^ 

The answer is that there ire costs mvolved in sellers and 
buyers finding oi\e another and ncgotiabng mutually satisfactory 
sales agreements Students who think these costs wl! be less thin 
the Bookstore s charge often do try to cut out the m ddleman 
Sometimes it pays oF But sometimes it doesn l 
The Bookstore offers a senice at a price a ready market for 
sellers and a source of supply for buyers It men his contact* 
through used book wholesalers with students on oilier cimpuse* 
so that a text which won t be used again on flic campus where it 
was originally puruhised can nonetheless be sold We often ha\e 
trouble recognizing the value of this service because ve overlook 
the real costs involved m matciimg up supply md demand Am 
one who thinks the Bookstore is overcha^ ng for this sentce is 
free to perform it ^or himself at a lower cost- f he can 
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Hie same is tree for job pbcemcnl agencies Many people rrsenj jh? 
fee charged by pnvate agencies for finding them a job But unless Hify/fij 
that the information obtained through the agency was worth more lb" 
the fee they would presumably not have used the agenc/s service Er 
ploycK are also willing to pay for such services and for exactly tb 
{ea$ott 

• . '.I JJI... LkiC,, 


he should receive no return for his services because he would be unable 
to obtain a refum if you were always healthy That is both true and irrele 
vant VVe arc neither alwaj^ healthy nor omn/scienf Fhysicians and 
middlemen are cwisequenlly producers of real wealth Other presfigima 
persons performing similar services are lawyers, teachers, preachers^ and 
corporation executives 


Markets Create Information 

Wc can return now to an important point first introduced at the end of 
section 8 in chapter 6 There wc asserted that supply and dem ard or (lie 
market process of competing bids and offers creates indices of wine hr 
deosion makers by placing prrre tags on available resources The capacity 
of the market to generate high quality Information at low cost is one of 
its most importanl but least appreciated virtues Middlemen are important 
participants in this process 

' BU what IS 'the market ? ' you may ask That s a good question and 
not an easy one to answer in a few words The market is clearly not a place 
though If waysomelimes be closely identificdwitha parfiailarpbo? hoi 
IS it anything one can observe in the usual sense of observation It is firally 
just a set of interrelationships or what we called a ' process of compelicg 
bids and offers " Some markets like stock markets and commodity 
markets arc 'well organized/ which means that the bids and offers of 
prospective buyers and sellers are rather comprehensively assembled sc 
that a single price tends to be established for all transactions over a wide 

geographicarea Themarkelforuscd furniture, on theolherhand isrtb* 

lively unorganized Transactions take place at prices (hat vary greatly 
because buyers and sellers arc not in extensive contact The market let 
retail groceries falls somewhere between these extremes. Hambusg^ 
prices wdl consequently vary more over a given area at one time than Ilv^ 
stock pnees, but less than used furniture pnees 
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It IS sornetirnes said that stock markets and commodity matkets are 
more nearly "perfect" than retail grocery markets and used fumihire 
markets This is a misleading way to descnbe the difference, however, 
because it implies that the latter markets ok^A/ to changed (perfection is 
better than imperfection) Remember, however, that such a recommenda 
tion makes sense only if the costs of improving the maricels are less than 
the gams from more efficient exchange madepossiblebvtheimprovement 

In every case, however, the relationships between buyers and sellers, 
whether constant and extensive or sporadic and scattered generate prices 
bach such price is a piece of potentially vahiabie mformabon to other 
people concerning available opportunities The more such prices there are 
and the more widely they are known, the wider the range of opportunitiES 
available to others 

Opportunity costs consequently decline because markets exist, which 
IS really a way of saying that the range of opportunities avadable to deci- 
sion makers expands And that is a way of saymg that wealth increases or 
that economic growth occurs And is that not what we finally mean by an 
increase in wealth? A wider range of available opportunities? The freedom 
and the power to do more of what one wants to do? 

Those who make markets-middlemen, brokers, arbitrageurs-facilitate 
exchange by specializing in the production of information They do so 
presumably because they believe themselves tohavca comparaliveadvan- 
tage in information production Anyone who thinks that he' knows better ' 
is free to take advantage of his knowledge-unless, as so often occurs, legal 
restrictions are imposed on trading A society that prohibits exchange or 
suppresses markets, whether from hostility to the trader or for some other 
reason, denies useful information to its members 


UNCERTAINTY AND SPECUUTION 

All of this IS rather abstract To make it more concrete we can examine 
a type of trading that probably suffers most from public misunderstanding 
speculation 

The dictionary defines speculation as "trading m the hope of profit from 
changes in the market price " That s good enough for our purposes The 
most celebrated (or, more accurately, the most execrated) speculator is 
probably the Wall Street liear " He "sells short,' that is, sells shares of 
stock he does not currently own for future delivery He faebeves that the 
stock will go down m price, so that when the time comes for him to deliver, 
he can purchase the shares at a low price and sell them at the previously 
agreed-upon higher price 
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A more important speculator is probably the commodity speculator 
who may trade in such items as wheat, soybeans, hogs, lumber, sugar' 
cocoa, or copper He buys and sells "futures " These are agreements to 
deliver, at some specified date in the future, amounts of a commodity at 
a price determmed now 

These are the spectacular speculators whose feats make the financial 
pages A less publiazed speculator is you yourself You are buying edu- 
cabon now, partly m the hope that it will increase the value of the labor 
services you'll be selling in the future But the future price of your services 
amid turn out to be too low to justify your present investment 
Another familiar speculator is the housewife who reads that the pace 
of sugar is expected to rise and responds by loading her pantry with a 
two-year supply If the price of sugar rises far enough, she gams If it does 
not, she loses She has tied up her wealth in sugar, thereby cluttermg her 
shelves and deprivmg herself of the opportunity to purchase more valu- 
able assets-an interest-bearing savings account, for example 
The motorist who fills his tank when he sees a sign advertising gasoline 
at two cents a gallon less than he's accustomed to pay is speculating the 
price may be (bur cents lower two blocks ahead And the motorist who 
drives on an almost empty tank m hope of lower prices up ahead is a 
notonous speculator 

But many people overlook the pervasiveness of speculation m order to 
heap blame on the "profiteers" who allegedly "take advantage" of special 
situations and innocent people in pursuit of their own unprincipled profit 
Is the speculator really the enemy of the people he is so often alleged to be? 
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Consequences of Speculation 

"Speculators exploit natural disasters/ if is often said, "by driving up 
prices before the disaster occurs And sometimes the expected disaster 
never even matenalizes " That is true But it is only one small and mis- 
leadmg part of the truth Suppose evidence begins to accumulate m early 
summer that the fungus called com leaf blight is spreading to major corn- 
producing areas of the Midwest A significant percentage of the yezr's 
com crop could be wiped out as a result People who think this is likely 
to occur will consequently expect a higher price for com next y-ear This 
expectation will induce some people to hold some com out of current 
consumption in order to carry it over into the next crop penod when, they 
believe, the price will be higher That is speculation 

Notice how many different parties engage in such speculation farmers 
who substitute other livestock feed for com m order to maintain their com 
stocks at a higher level, either to avoid having to buy com next year at a 
higher price or in order to sell then at the higher pnee, industrial users 
who mcrease their inventones now while the pnee is relatively low, plus 
people who might not know a bushel of corn from a peck of soybeans but 
who hope to make a profit from buying cheap now and selling dear later 
There are well-organized commodity markets to faalitate this kind of 
transaction The effect of all these activities is to reduce the currently 
marketed supply of com, the price consequently rises And just as the 
critic protested, it rises before the disaster occurs 

But that is only a part of the picture These speculative activities cause 
corn to be transported over Itme from apenod of relative abundance to one 
of greater scarcity The price next year, when the blight is expected to have 
its effects, will therefore be lower than it otherwise would be Speculators 
thus even out the flow of commodities into consumption and dimmish 
price fluctiMhons over urns Since price Buctuahons create risks for those 
who grow or use corn speculators are actually reduang risk to others 
More accurately, they are purchasing nsk (m hope of a profit) from others 
less willing to take nsk (and willing to pay something m the form of 
reduced expected returns to avoid it} 

Prophets and Losses 

All this assumes, however, that the speculators are correct m their antici- 
pations What if the expected poor harvest fails to matenalize? What if an 
unusually large crop appears instead? Then the speculators are trans- 
porting corn from a period of lesser to a period of greater abundance and 
thereby magnifying price fluctuations This is dearly a misaliocahon of 
resources, involving as it does the giving up now of some high paced com 
for the sake of obtaining later an equal amount of low-pnced com That is 
not socially profitable 
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possible loss of $10, bef $S on the Rams to beat the Jets we say that yoi/re 
"hedging your bet " For a perfect hedge, you would bet $10 on the Rams 
Of course, there would then be no point to the wager, you could neither 
win nor lose And if you had wanted to avoid all nsk you could have done 
SO more easily by not betting at all 
But economic actors don't have that option, since all economic activity 
entails some risk The farmer who plants com in May in aidiapahon of a 
high price m September when the com is harvested mcuK numerous risks 
drought, excessive ramfall hail damage blight, plus the nsk of a Septem- 
ber price so low that even a bumper crop won t cover his costs The com- 
modity market offers the farmer a way to hedge against that lost nsk to 
avoid the possibility of a loss due to a price decline by giving up thepossi 
bihty of the gam that would accrue from a price mcrease He does this by 
selling corn "futures ' 


The Market for 'Futures" 


Fuhiris IS a short term for fuiures mlract A futures contract calls for 
future delivery, at a pnce agreed upon noa of some speafic quantity and 
quality of a commodity The futures market exists side by side with the 
cash or "spot" market which is the market for actual carloads of com or 
other commodities delivered from country storage points The people who 
buy and sell m the cash market are the people who actually use the com- 
modity m the case of com the farmers who grow it the farmers who feed 
it to their livestock firms specializing in storage, manufacturers of break 
fast cereals and other food products using com, and also exporters who 
make it available to users in other countries The futures market may be 
entered by all thesepartiesplus some people whoare just willing to gamble 
on future pnce changes The gamblers, who include very few actual users 
of com, purchase the risk of unpredictable pnce changes And that makes 
hedging easier for those who want to avoid nsk our com farmer for 
example, who is a producer not a speculator by trade and would like to 
reduce his risks 

The fanner protects himself against a fall in the pnce of com by usmg 
the futures market In effect he contracts now to sell a crop lhatwon t even 
exist for another four months Thereby he receives assurance that the 
market's May estimate of September's pnce will be the pnce he actually 
gets when September rolls around 

Why is anybody willing to give him this kmd of guarantee? It's obvi- 
ously because someone believes that September s cash pnce will be higher 
than the May estimate, so that when September comes he'll be able to 
resell the farmer s com at a price higher than he's committed to pay Is the 
speculator taking advantage of the fanner, then? No, because the farmer 
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IS not required to sell his crop m advance He can wait until September if 
he prefers and see what the pnce turns out to be He then assumes liie nsk 
however, that the price will be less than he counted on when he planted 
Still, if the speculator js wdlmg to guarantee the September pnce w 
advance, he must know something the farmer does not know Isnt that 
taking advantage m a sense? Like someone who takes bets fromhis fnends 
on a football game when he's the only one who knows that the quarter 
hack has acute appendicitis^ The answer is that he Ihinh he knows more 
than the farmer and hopes he knows more but doesn't really how that his 
estimate of the September price is better than the market's May est mate 
The speculator will lose if the September cash pnce turns out to be lower 
than the futures contract calls for 
There have to be speculators who think they know more than hedgen 
to make the futures market work effectively And if they don t turn out to 
be right at least 50% of the time, they probably won't think that for long 
They certainly won't be able to go on for long putting their money behind 
their opinions So if you think that hedging is a good thing and like taking 
out fire insurance, sensible business policy you can't consistently be 
opposed to the speculators who make hedging possible 
But couldn't hedgers simply use other hedgers to buy or sell the futures 
contracts they want to trade? Farmers who want to protect themselvcj 
against a price decline could sell contracts to com chip manufacturers 
who want to protect themselves against a rise in price The trouble with 
this IS that hedgers only enter the market m anticipation of actual produc* 
honor use of commodities, and it just isn't likely that com chip manufjc* 
hirers will be found ready and willing to buyexactlythequantily of futures 
that farmers want to sell at the prease time they wish to do so The specu- 
lative traders, who do not try to avoid risk as the hedgers do but who on 
the contrary actively seek to assume it, give depth to the market and thus 
make hedging a relatively simple, low cost transaction So once again, if 
you think hedging is socially useful, you must grant some social utility to 
even the most swashbuckling speculator 
And hedging is socially useful For example, farmers frequently require 
bankaedit togetthrough the long sprmg-to-fall production process They 
can often obtain this credit on the security of crops m the ground But 
banks typically and understandably will loan more on a hedged crop than 
on one that is not hedged For the same reason, a savings and loan asso* 
nation is willing to loan more on an insured than an uninsured house 
Insurance, like hedging, reduces the cost of extending credit- because it 
enables the loan to be based on the rather easily ascertained value of the 
secun ty rather than on the far more difficult to determine creditworlhin«s 
of the borrower If you think that's a small difference, compare the interest 
rate you pay fora house or new car Joan with what you would have to pay 
for an unsecured personal loan 
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Along the same line, hedgmg by reducing the risks of producei?- 
farmers, carriers storage specialists, processors-enables them to operate 
with fewer resources A large gram elevator firm maybe holding 50 million 
bushels of wheat at one time As little as a 2c per bushel decline m the 
price will mflict on the firm a $1 million loss' If the firm were not able to 
hedge, it would have to build huge fmanaal reserves to help it nde out 
price fluctuations With hedgmg readily available, it can hold large gram 
invenfones on small fmancial reserves and easily borrow on the secunty 
of the hedged gram 


Picking on Speculators 

If hedging and speculation accomplish the socially useful functions 
we've described in this chapter-smoothing out fluctuations in both price 
and supply as well as reduang business costs by providing better infor- 
mation to producers of various kmds-why is the whole area under such a 
cloud m the public mind? And why are politioans so often eager to im cs- 
bgate, restrain, or punish ' speculators' Some of this attitude may spring 
from a deep-seated hostility to gambling’ But it's hard to condemn 
gambling on moral grounds when as in the case of commodity specula 
hon, the gambler assumes unamdnhU risf and thereby reduces the risk of 
those who want to avoid it An important difference between commodity 
speculation and football betting is that commodity speculation does not 
involve the deliberate emtm of risk 

Another cause of public hostility is probably our common preference 
for having our cake and eating it, too We want to be protected against 
loss, but we envy and resent those who provide that protection when it 
turns out to be a profit rather than a loss that we avoided Farmers, for 
example, complain bitterly when speculatore reap the profit from an 
unexpected rise in commodity pnees and can usually persuade their 
congressmen to sympathize with them and condemn the 'greedy ' specu- 
lators who received Warned" profits Greedy they may be But the profit 
IS unearned only if we believe that people wbo purchase the risk that 
others don't want to bear are not performing a soaally useful function 


Faulty Forecasts 

It's easier to come to that conclusion if one believes that good infor- 
mation about the future is either unimportant or not hard to obtain No 

1 Richard Nixon s now hmous television address of August 15 1971 in which he 
announced several sliarp changes of direction m government policy included six dtspir 
aging references to speculation 01 speculators Usrish) to blame business labor consumers 
other nations or the government s O'vn poiic es for acatrag economic proWons Suf its 
alwavs safe to fahme speculitors 
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one with expencnce in business decision making will agree that its im 
important The lecent history of the paper industry m the United States 
provides one dramatic example out of many that could he mentioned In 
the 1960s, papermakers had so much producing capacity that they com. 
peled prices down severely in efforts to market thcir output The excrss 
capacity had been msUScd on the basis of expected demand inaeasw 
but few producers took account of the fact that most other producers 
were also expanding capacity The resultmg bargain basement pri^j for 
newsprint and other paper m the late 1960s brought growth to an abrupt 
halt. Producers abandoned expansion plans that weren't already too far 
along to stop But demand continued to grow and withm a few years the 
situation had turned about once again. In 1973 and 1974 some nei\spapers 
cut theif Size and others went out of business because they couldn't obtain 
enough paper at a low enough price So in 1975 papermakers were exult 
ing in their newfound prosperity And trying to take advantage of the 
situation by increasing production And probably mitiatmg capacity 
expansion Were they also setting up a return to the low prices of the 
1960s? They would very much like to know. So would firms that are heJvy 
users of paper 

Committees as Seers’ 

It was generally agreed m 1974 that inaccurate forecasting had aggra- 
vated the inflation of 1973 and 1974 by allowmg shortages of important 
resources to develop. That s why Congress enacted legislation in Septem 
ber of 1974 establishing a National Commission on Supplies and Short 
ages Thiscommission of thirteen mernberswas asked 'to provide speafic 
recommendations . as to a permanent facility at the highest level of 
our national life AilJy equipped with aJJ relevant mformabcn to perceive 
a potential economic crisis area and to offer alternative policy actons 
needed to offset or mitigate that crisis." The quotation is from the letter 
sent to the president by both the majority and minority leaders of the 
Senate upon passage of the bill The disturbing feature of the letter and 
the iegislatiOT It accompanied was the assumption that the future can be 
forecasted if a national commission undertakes the job But bow wJl a 
bakers' dozen of presidential and congressional appointees do a more 
accurate job of forccashng all supplies and shortages than a mudt larger 
nomber of far more experienced people does right now in forecasting 
supplies and shortages m specijlc mdnsfnes^ 

commission or any agency it establishes will inevitably base its 
forecasts on informaticn obtained from the very industries whose fore- 
casting failures fed to creation of the commission Where is there a better 
source, after aU’ Who is more likely to have gathered up every available 
bit of relevant information than those people for whom accurate forecasts 
can make the difference between financial success and financial rum 
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Perhaps Congress and the president were just eager to seem on top of 
events when they created a National Commission on Economic Fore 
sight as Senators Mike Mansfield and Hugh Scott chanctenzed it But 
it s more hkely that they were giving expression to the widely held view 
that information about the future really isn I hard to obtim That s n 
strange prejudice and one remarkabl) resistant to the eiidence 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 

Every consumer purchase is risky The consumer pays a sum of money 
m anticipation of a future stream of sen ices and those services will often 
not be as satisfactory as he expected when he made the purchase The toaf 
of bread may prove moldy when he opens it or just less tasty than he had 
hoped the new roof may leak in a driving rain the articles m the magazine 
to which he took out a twelve-month subscription may turn out to be dull 
and uninformative the movie rated G may give his children nightmares 
for a week Since we re all consumers and nearly everyone agrees that the 
consumer deserves to get what he pays for campaigns to provide more 
and better consumer protection are tiwa^s popular But the purchase 
of better consumer protection is also risky the stream of actual benefits 
m this case too may fall short of what was expected wiien the costs were 
incurred 

The Caveat Emptor Pnnciplc 

Cmaimpior msins Let the buyer beware It s a legal principle which 
holds that the seller is not responsible for the quality of his product unless 
that quality is guaranteed m a warranty The doctrine is seldom mentioned 
today except to condemn it But we ought to think awhile before we decide 
to discard it completely One significant virtue of the caveat emplot doctnne 
was the incentive it gave to buyers Since the buyer had to bear the costs 
of his own mistakes he had a strong incentive to acquire information 
about products before purchasing them Camt emptor induced each buyer 
to become an mformation collector Now information githenng has a cost 
as we know the question for public policy is whether this cost ought to 
be imposed on each individual consumer or borne by someone else 

The government can and does assume some of the costs of information 
gathering by setting and enforcing standards You don t carry your own 
scale to the grocery store because you assume the buldier" s scale is accu- 
rate and his weights are honestly recorded And you probably make that 
assumption because you know the butcher is liable to a fine for dishonest 
weighing A little information gathering by government inspectors in this 
and similar cases substitutes for much more costly mformation gathering 
by individual consumers 
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We often aaept the word of the seller about some quality that 
easily able to check for ourselves by reasoning somcishat as 
he were lying somebody would probably catch him he knmvs thi and 
he also knows that the penalty for getting caught would be higb-dti^fr 
legal action or disastrous publicity so he s probably telling the 
And that s another way jn which weeconomizeon thecostsofinfonnatipn 
gathering It s far from perfect with everybody assuming that someone 

else s checking, no one may in fact be checking This leaves room for 
dishonesty on the other hand it often functions as a low cost $ysifnio{ 
quality control 

But It s a system that ftrnctions best when the qualities in questicmi't 
clear in principle like weights and volumes or chemical composj^on The 
system begins to break down when the qualities are d ffcult mcaswf 
precisely (more cleaning action) or highly subjective (full bodied gavor| 
Of when they can only be tested over a long period of time {as w ih miny 
consumer durables) or when the product is so complex {an autoniobile is 
the best example) that some defects are almost rnevifable 

Ways of Gathering fn/ornialion 

What do we do m such cases? With relatively low cost items wc lend 
to tefy on otir own cumulative experience the testimony of hicnds or 
sometimes the r^utation of the manufacturer or retailer The hst poinlf 
to an important function of brand names By enabl ng consumers lo blatre 
or aedit the maker brand names give producers an incentive to ppjvWe 
purchasers with quality features they vvant even when they dim i know 
enough to look for them Brand names and their advertising have evtfi 
been recommended recently in the Soviet C/hion as a way ot'c^mpelling 
manufacturers to pay more attention to quality control 
In the case of consumer durables or automobiles, where the cost of i 
purchas ng mistake is so great that we want good information m advance 
but where most of us are also unable to gather adequate mforuiation on 
our own, we tend to demand guarantees from the seller We only purchase 
on condition that the seller replace or repair the product if it fii\$ to per 
form adequately We all know some of the madequaocs of thi^ system 
guarantees whose guarantors arc unreliable or uncoopenWe products 
that break down nght after the warranty period has ended the nuisjrcc 
of frequent Inps to the service center On the other hand the ptoduccss 
desire to sell gives them an incentive to provide longer and Xfioie jfffct vc 
guarantees and to estabi sh a reputation for quick cheerful and certain 
servioe-as well as an incentive to produce goods that won t h^ve to be 
brought Ml for service under the warranty 
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WATCHING OUT FOR LEMONS 

On page 173 v\e attributed the often considerable difference 
among new book prices U5ed book repurchase pnees ano used 
book sales pnees to the costs sellers and buyers n nst incur to find 
one another The fact that information snotafteegoodcontnb 
utes m an additional i\ay to the familiar gap betiveen ffic prices 
ot new and good as new consumer durables like automobiles 

An> automobile mav turn out to be a lemon Hiat s only dis 
covered through use however Ifwemakelhoreasonableassump 
tion that lemons will be traded in sooner than nonlemons it 
follows that there will be proporbonately more lemons among 
used ^lan among nonused cars S nee the probabil tv of gelling 
a lemon when buying a good as new used car is therefore 
greater than when buying a new one used car» can only bo sold 
at a reduced price 

The buyer m effect demands a discount from ll e seller as com 
pensation for the unreveaied information the 'cllcr may have 
about the car s defects That also explains why a reputable dealer 
will usuall) be able to sell a used car for a higlicr price than the 
owner can get The dealer makes up m part for the fact that the 
car is more likely to have concealed defects by oHcring a service 
warranty 


Reputation and Reliabtlity 

The reputation of the seller plays a key role in everytliing we have 
mentioned And that comes down to the seller s desire to sell again Pro 
ducers and sellers usually have better mformahon about product quality 
flian do customers because they re specialists The manufacturer of a 
product is obviously a specialist with ready command of detailed mfor 
mation about his product As for retailers they ordinarily buy in quan 
titles suffiaently large to justify an invesiigalvon of product quality so 
that a poor quality product will tend to disappear from the shelves These 
specialists are often eager to assist the customer in his fumblmg quest for 
information about quality not because they love consumers but because 
they want future safes And future sales wiK depend upon their reputation 
for reliability 

This analysis yields a simple prediction Complamls by purdiasers that 
they have been defrauded will be more frequent as seflers are Ims con 
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cemed about future sales We'll leave it to you to locate examples to con- 
firm or refute this prediction We'Jl suggest only one the sale cf used 
residences The first year after purchase is all too often spent by the buyer 
in patching, replacing, and regretting his naivete You can explain this on 
the grounds that home sellers are intrinsically less honest than busjnejs, 
men, or you can explain it by granting that sellers have little incentive to 
share mfomiation with buyers when they have no concern for any ja{,f 
qutnl sale 


Do We Want More Laws? 

None of the jnshhihons we've mentioned provide complete protection 
to the buyer Even those that usually work well occasionally break doivn 
Should we pass addihoiul laws and create new agencies to give consumers 
better protection? In thinking about thi# question we must remember fejf 
"perfect information ' is no more available to consumer protection agen- 
cies than It IS to the consumers they’re charged with protecting What we 
really want is men information, but not so much information that the cost 
of making it available exceeds the benefits of having it 

It simply isn't possible to spell out m complete detail the charactenstics 
of any good offered for sale Goods have too many aspects and too many 
potential users The seller may be thoroughly convinced that his fertilizer 
Will satisfy the most exacting user, but only because he never dreamed 
that the purdiaser wanted it for an indoor planter and would find the 
smell intolerable The baker who congratulates himself for adding cheim- 
cal preservatives to his product isn't thinking at all about the rare person 
who IS allergic to those preservatives Shall we hold the bookseller Inble 
for failing to inform a purchaser that the language of the book he is buying 
will offend him or that the color of its bindmg will clash with the decor 
m his den? 


The Ambiguity of Quality 

Moreover, "quality' is not an cither/or characteristic oI goods Even the 
marvelous one-horse chaise of Oliver Wendell Holmes's deacon broke 
down after a century It could have been made to last longer Was it there* 
fore a poor quality chaise? 

Or take somelhmg as simple as a golf ball What is "quality" m a 8^^ 
ball? The straight driver wants distance, but that's a mixed blejsmg for 
the erratic sheer to whom hventy additional yards means a longer hike 
into the rough on the right The hacker wants a tough cover that will resist 
the hatchetlike blows of his two-iron, but the good golfer always hits the 
bail with the face of the club and is lookmg for other features What's the 
value of durability to a golfer who has never in his wandering and aquatic 
career worn CHit a hall before he lost it? 
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VVh^t do 3sh trays add to the qualify of a nonsmoker^s automobile^ 
Shall we say that soles on children's shoes that last two years are of higher 
quality than soles that last only one year if children's feet grow half an 
inch in half a year? Are telephone receivers that leak magnefac waves lower 
quality than those that don't? If you're hard of hearing and )mur heanng 
aid has a device that picks up conversahon from magnchc leakages, these 
leakages, classified as "garbage" fay the phone company, are for you the 
essence of a high quality receiver 


Quality and Standardization 

It's much easier to certify thatu productis what if oughtfo be if every- 
one agrees on what it ought to be That's probably why the demand for 
more precise product descriptions and guarantees is associated with a 
demand for more standardization But standardization has costs, too A 
standard size loaf of bread, to take one actually disputed case, will either 
be so large it goes stale before the person v\dio lives alone can finish it or 
so small that large families wind up paying more m packaging costs 

There's even something to be said in defense of product failures* Con- 
sider the case of light bulbs A particular production process yields bulbs 
with a certam average life, a few with a much longer fife, and a few dismal 
failures that bum out quickly The bulbs with a shorter life will be mar- 
keted because no one knows which they are (They can t all be tested 
because testing burns them out The manufacturer must lake a sample 
and employ the procedures of “statistical inference to determme the quality 
of his products ) Now a more careful and expensive production process 
could surely reduce the variation in expected life and hence the number 
of failures But would the result justify the additional cost? We could well 
end up getting less light bulb life for our money on an average than we do 
now An occasional dismal failure is therefore part of the price we pay for 
low cost production processes 

The Regulation of Advertising 

This may be as good a place as any to raise the difficult question of 
advertising and its regulation In chapter 2 we encountered the argument 
that advertising reduces social welfare by crealins wants that must then be 
satisfied That claim is almost surely exaggerated unless one mcludes m 
"advertising" all of the social practices by which we induce one another to 
want things that we hadn't previously thought of The question here, how- 
ever, IS one about the of informnlion that commeraal advertising 
provides 

The very idea that advertising provides information apparently offends 
some people But information is what you're lookmg for when you consult 
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the Yellow Pages to find a plumber look up the movie ads to see wh 4 » $ 

playmg rvn through the want ads in searching for an apartmem^onu'cli 

for a refiner's trademark when you're dnvmg at night on a nearly erpty 
tank. 0/ course the jn/ormalionaJ content ol advertisements will va-y 
widely A long and closely printed descripuon of a new piece ofmathmery 
placed by its manufadurer as an advertisement m a trade journal is 0"e 
thing, ^ Ihirty-sccoiid TV commercial for laundry soap is almost another 
genus But where is the line between mfomung and persuading, or be- 
tween rational persuasion and psychological manipulation? 

What about truth in advertising? Is there a clear line between truth 
ful assertions and hopeful claims? The economist George Stig!frc"ce 
observed somcwhatcynrcally that "the typical university catalogue wpuU 
neverstop Diogenes in his search /or an honest man "And onecanaf hast 
wonder whether the college professor who is so critical of misleading a-'d 
exaggerated claims by business advertisers applies the same rigorous 
standards to the personal resumes that heprepares annually for the infer 
mation (?) of his dean Two wrongs do not make a nght But Cnficisai 
should also begin at home And it s usually easier to appreciate the ambi- 
guities of an ethical dilemma when we ourselves are involved than when 
we re judging the behavwr of people of whom we don't quite appme 

^Vho Guards Ihe Guardians? 

If the government is to exercise supervision over advertising, it must be 
in possession of workable criteria for distinguishing warranted from un 
warranted claims The history of the Federal Trade Commission shows 
how difficult It IS to find ciitena that can be vyidely and effectively applied 
at an acceptable administrative cost Can the regulators avoid 'strairurg 
at gnats and swalloiwng camels ? 

And Will the regulators also control political advertising? How would 
you compare the truth to malarkey quotient of television commercuh 
for business products with the truth to marlarkey quotient of comroer 
aals for politicians seeking elective office? Do you suppose that a goiem 
ment agency mid regulate political advertismg? 

Would you like to ponder a really tough question? Try this one Art 
Jaws regulating advertising consistent with the first Amendment to the 
Constitution? Congress shall make no law abridging freedom of speech ci 
the press, says the BiH of Rights, and the Fourteenth Amendment extends 
that prohibition to the states How then can advertisers be required by i 
government agency to withdraw claims that they cannot authenticate b 
the satisfaction of the agency? Some have argued that the Fust Amend 
ment was ordy intended to protect political speech Perhaps that is so It 

doubly uonicv then, that corporations have been cntiozed for rm'ntfg 
advertisements designed specifically to influence legislation, and that & 
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WHO SHOULD BE RESPONSIBLE 
I OR GATHERING INFORMATION? 

Informition gathering 15 an activity Ih opportunity costs But 
Since those costs \ar) for different people depending on their 
skills and interests as welt as llieir s lualion it makes sense to 
encounge those with a compiratwe adMntage m informiton 
gathering to specialize in that act \it) The argument m the text 
suggests that by completely abindomng wvf I enpLr ive would 
leave no mccnlnc for consumer to gnthw nformatiOn even m 
situations where they have an enormous comparative advantage 
over sellers 

Consider the case of clothing The seller will usually have a 
comparative advantage in acquiring information on such charac 
tcnstics as durabilitv response of the material to ailcmalive 
cleaning processes and resistance to wnnkling The buyer has i 
clear comparative advantage howe cr in acquinng mformalton 
on the su lability of the clothing for Ine buvers intended uses 
and its compalibhty with other wardrobe terns if tie seller 
must guarantee the clothing aginst consumer dissatisfaction 
regardless of the source the buyer will have less incentm to 
acquire information prior to purchase and the seller will be 
pressed to gather information in whose production he has a 
comparative ilisadvantagc 

The argument in the text is for «) and rai m< hihiii not because 
this IS a more equitable aaangement but because it s likely to be 
a more efficient arrangement one that reduces total soaal costs 
There is a close amlogv with the legal pnnciplc of tontnbutorv 
negligence A consumer wlio trios to pul! matted grass from under 
his rotary lawnmoivcr without shutting off the engine should not 
be allowed to recover ciamag s from the mamifarturcr of the 
mower for the loss of his fingers If even the most foolish behavior 
by users docs not exempt the manufacturer from the payment of 
damages cventuailv manufacturers will produce only foolproof 
lawnmowcrs-wiiich are going to be far more expensive than 
present rotary mowers 


government has been asked to prolnbit precisely that kmd of advertising ’ 
But we only wanted to raise the questions To answer them in a satis- 
factory way would obviously carry us much farther afield than we can 

1 For a provocative exammation of the First Amendment ssues raised by government 
regulation see the essay by R. H Coase ThcMarketforGoodsandflieMariictforldeas 
Amcnm Etmmc Rcmiv May 1974 pp 384-91 
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go in an introductory economics text It may be helpful m weighmg 
problems of advertising and its regulation to remember, howevM,^/, 
flif sfflrfiiy of mfamabon is the heart of the problem U is the scarcity of 
information that makes advertising useful, that permits advertising 
misleading or deceptive, and that makes its regulation difficult At\y solu 
tion that would allow advertisers to disseminate only true and relevant 

information presupposes that someone knows exactly what IS true in every 

case and relevant to every situation That comes awfully close to as^umme 
that for at least someone, perhaps the Federal Trade Commission, infor- 
mation 15 not a scarce good 


Caveat Emptor and Caveat Venditor 

In view of the fact that information is a good, but a scant good we 
ivould probably be wise not to surrender altogether the doctnne of lovraf 
ernjiioT The consumer who knows that he must bear at least a portion of 
the cost associated with poor choices will have an incentive to use the 
infomaim available to him and to acquire further information ivhen it 
can be obtained at low cost People who are not held responsible are after 
all, tempted to behave accordingly-irresponsibly And if we want to make 
the stlltr beware-fflPM/ vtniihr-we should remember that wary con- 
sumers can be extremely effective in persuading sellers to accept tespon* 
sibilily Even government regulation to protect the consumer can hardly 
be effective without the active and astute assistance of at least sonie con- 
sumers Laws rarely enforce themselves, that's why we have police Given 
the multiple dimensions of products, the vancty of tastes people have, the 
ambiguities m the concept of quality, the sheer number of market trans- 
^}o/isth^Cfci.v£isch^y, AW/ac/Abaf eywibehnsl wallio ihp wndJ 
can be ineffective m the absence of adequate information-given ^11 this, 
we probably have no alternative but to rely heavily on consumers them- 
selves for consumer protection 


Once Over Lightly 

An opportunity of which you're unaware is not a real opportunity Infor- 
mation IS therefore a valuable resource whose possession enables people 
to increase their wealth 

Infonnation is a scarce good whose production usually entails costs 
The efficient decision maker accumulates additional mformation Only as 
long as the anticipated marginal benefit is greater than the mammal cost 

A great deal of economic activity is best understood as a response to 
the fact that information is a scarce good The much abused ' middleman 
IS m large part a speaalist m information production Just as the real estate 
broker enables prospective buyers and sellers to locate one another, so the 
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typical retailer provides customers with knowledge of thegiods sellers are 
offering and brings sellers into contact with those who want the sellers' 
offerings 

The common habit of viewing the middleman as anunproducbve bandit 
on the highway of trade stems from the erroneous assumption that infor- 
mation IS a free good 

Everyone who makes a decision in the absence of complete information 
about the future consequences of all available opportunihes is a specu- 
lator So everyone is a speculator 

People who think they know more than others about the relationship 
behveen present and futui e scarcities will want to buy m one time period 
for sale in the other If they are correct, they gam from their supenor 
insight and also transport goods through time from penods of lesser to 
periods of greater scarcity If the/re wrong m them predictions they per- 
versely move goods from penods of greater to periods of lesser sarcity 
and suffer the penalty of a personal loss on their transachons 
Because prices are summaiy indicators of scarcity, they are valuable 
information Those \vhose buying and selling activities create prices are 
generating information that is useful to others 
Hedging is an attempt to reduce risk by selling a portion of the possible 
gam and possible loss from a course of action to someone else Those who 
purchase risk enable others to reduce their nsk 
The way in which a society assigns risk or allows people to buy and sell 
risk helps determine the manner in winch resources will be allocated 
People who are protected against the consequences of mistakes will 
have less incentive to avoid mistakes People who arc required to bear the 
consequences of mistakes made by others will search for xvays to prevent 
others from making mistakes 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 If you found that you could reduce your bills for new clothing 10% by buy- 
ing exclusively from catalogs, would you do it^ Are there some articles of 
dothingyou would be more willing to buy from a catalog than others^ Why? 
What kinds of information does a clothing retailer supply? 

2 Evaluate the folloiving paragraph from a ncivspaper article 

One sure way to save money on groceries is to elimmale 
the middleman by buying directly from formers and other 
suppliers That is what a group of socially motivated and 
normally hungry people have decided to do by forming a 
grocery cooperative 
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3 Would you expect pnc€s for goods of similar quality offered m 

to vary more than pnces for goods offered m regular retail outlets? Why? 

4 ' ’ • 


informafion? W/iat do you ' know when you buy a watch from an est^b. 
Iished local jeweler that you do pot know m this situation? 

5 Are you specubtmg when you buy fire insurance on your home? Cdald you 
save money by getting together with your friends to form an insurance 
cooperative thereby elimmating the necessity of paying something to a 
middleman (the insurance company]? What kinds of useful informahondo 
insurance companies provide? 

6 You fold out m lato December that you cart probably make SlOCOona busi 
ness deal if you can gam the good will of a client by getting him two tickets 
to the Super Bowl game You manage to buy two well located seats from a 
scalper for $250 Were you cheated by the scalper? Would you be glad that 
scalpers exist? Why do so many people dislike scalpers intensely? 

7 fo ffbroary 1972 the price of beef m grocery stores rose rapidly, confnbuting 
to an overall increase m the cost of groceries and pushing up the mdei of 
consumer pnces at a time when the government had announced its deter 
minabon to stop inffation The president of the United States publicly 
blamed the middleman Why? 

8 Are you speculating when you buy a house? Are you hedging when you 
buy a house? Explain how the purchase of a house entails assuming addi 
tional risk of one kind and reducing risk of another kind 

9 Suppose that March com futures were selling at $2 63 m July of the pre 
ceding year when the July cash pnee was $2 80 The cash price for Mifch 
com eventually turned out to t>e$2i0 Explain what probab/y happened fo 
cause this sequence of prices and what its consequences were 

10 When a magazine sells you a ihree-yeac subscription, who is "sellingshort 
andwhois buyinglong ? What risks does this entail and who bears them? 

1 J Doesadwrtising provide mfonnation? Try to find examples of highly infer- 
inalive and extremely noninformative advertising What effects does non 
informahve advertising have? Suppose that a product manufacturer's adrtr 
ttsmg does nothing but repeat the brand name in musical jmgles to make 
consnmcrs aware of the product s existence Will the benefits to foe manu 
facturer of this kind of advertising campaign depend m any way on the 
quality of the product? 

12 How would you prefer to handle the issue of government regulation of 
advertising^ Try to be clear about the criteria you would want used and for 
practical procedures for applying these criteria 
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13 Pnces for eveghsses are significant! v loner m states that permit them to be 
advertised than in states which prohibit suchad\ertising Why? Who do vou 
think supports laws against advertising the prices of prescnption dnigs? 

14 The Federal Trade Commission has held that words like rml diamond or 
leopard cannot be used in the advertising of svnfiie'ics even when the 
advertising clearly states that the product is an imitation What consc 
quences would you predict? 

15 Should (ij! fraud be prohibited? Would vou sa> that fraud has been prohib 
ited when laws have been enacted against it but the laws are not enforced m 
a majont) of cases? fs the pre\ ention of f-aud subject to diminishing mar 
gmal returns? Is there an optimal amount of fraud? 

16 Do you think the rule eaveal -endilor should be substituted for capeal empfor 
m the case of garage sales? What consequences would yon predict if th s 
were done? If you would be opposed to such a substitution m the case of 
garage sales but would generalK favor it for sales of new products explain 
why you make the distinction 

17 Do you agree or disagree vvith the claim in the text that buyers of used rest 
dences are among the most frequently and severely defrauded purchasers 
of goods? Do the pnees of used relative to new houses reflect this situation 
in any wav? Do vou have any ideas for reducing the amount of deception 
involved in the sale of used residences? 




THE SIZE OF FIRMS AND 
THE QUESTION OF MONOPOLY 


The term admtnisftred prices was first introduced to public discussion in 
the late 1930s in order to make a distinction between prices that were set 
by supply and demand and prices supposedly established by "administra- 
twe action " Since that time the term has been widely used, especially by 
cntics of "big business " Some of these critics have accused professional 
economists of ignoring the dominant role of 'administered prices ' in the 
Amencan economy, and of pretending that prices are all set by supply and 
demand According to most of these cntics, the Amencan economy is 
today largely controlled by monopolists and oligopolists, who pay no 
attention to supply and demand, but instead use their market power to 
manipulate pnees according to their own selfish and narrow interests 
It is impossible to evaluate any of these claims without first obtaining a 
dearer notion of what is meant by such terms as admmslered prices and 
mnopolisi We have consciously steered around these issues as much as 
we could in the preceding chapters The tactic that usually enabled Us to 
do so was the implicit assumption that there were so many buyers and 
sellers m any market at which we were looking that none of them had any 
power to affect the price by his own individual action It is now time to 
look more closely at issues that have been bypassed 
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MONOPOLY- MARKET POWER OR LEGAL PRIVlLEcn 

We begin wilh the word the product of two Grwli wcrds 

mtanaig 'sole seller " Are there any monopolists m that «nc{ sense cf tht 
word? Try to think of something that is sold exclusively by one s,ji[„ 
Telephone service is 4 favorite example But is it an accurate ewrpk’ 
There are many i»etfers of tefcp/ione service in tfie Dhifed a; i 
matterofsometunes forgotten fact Bel) may have invented il butnfj'her 
the regional companies with his name nor their parent, Amencj^ 7^1^ 
phone and Telegraph, are the only ones who sell it Still that ji,jj tp 
beside the point For any given buyer there is typically only one srllff 
since telephone companies en|oy exclusive selling privileges in partinili* 
areas On the other hand, a buyer doesn't have to live m 4 given area fe 
can move to another franchise area if he prefers the product there Bj'V 
comes a justifiably impatient snort "That's irrelevant " But it s not com 
pletely irrcIevanL Moving your residence may bea prohibitively cxpensnf 

vvaytoshiftyourfelephonepalronage.and it's hard to imagineanjoneactu 

ally moving just because he resents the local phone company But that u i 
way of obtaining 4 substitute product And by its absurdity, our example 
calls attwtion to the crux of the problem the availability of substilu'fs 
Suppose we redefine the commodity sold by telephone companies a-’d 
call it ' communication services " There would be nothing inlrmsially 


petition with Western Union the post office, various meisenger ard 
de/ivery services, hud shouting, fast running, and a national netivork ht 
conversation among computers The point of all this is simply that if I'e 
define the commodity broadly pnovgh, roi a single commodity m the 
country is sold by a monopolist 

Now let's look at the other side of the com Suppose we define the com* 
modity very nairowly If telegrams are not the same thing as tejepbo'e 
calls, neither is agallon of milk at the little store next door the Wtpc thing 
as a gallon of milk three blocks away at the supcmiarkct If you ha^eno 
car, are rocking a saeaming baby who won't stop until he gets his bottle 
and have no one to leave the baby with, the milk three blocks away is a 
vividly different commodity from the milk at the store next door Ask my 
parent of a small baby Thus we are forced to conclude that, when the 
commodity is defined narrowly enough every seller is a monopolist, since 
no two sellers will ever be offering completely identical products 

We are trying to convince you that the word is ettraordmanly 
ambiguous For everyone or no ore is a sole seller depending on how m 
define the commodity being sold Furthermore, there is no wtisfadory 
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way to decide in ail cases just ]iow broadiy or narrowly the concept of a 
commodity ought to be defined The Supreme Court of the United States 
has sometimes listened to persuasive arguments on both sides of a con- 
tested definition and then divided in its decision Take cellophane, for 
example Is it a separate commodity or should it be put in the category 
"flexible \vrapping materials"? The answer given in cases such as tins may 
determine whether a manufacturer is convicted under the antitrust laws 


Alternatives, Elasticity, and Market Power 

So let's try another approach What would be so bad about a sole seller 
if we found one? The telephone company hints at the ansiver when it 
advertises "We may be the only phone company in town, but we try not 
to act like it " If we find a case where there really is a sole seller, the cus- 
tomer will have no alternatives No one wants to be without alternatives 
The poorer our allcrnatives, the weaker our position and the more easily 
we can be taken advantage of 

But we learned m chapter 2 that there are always some alternatives 
There is a substitute for anything even the services of the local telephone 
company After all, no one ' needs' a telephone On the other hand, a 
phone IS a valued convenience for many families and business firms The 
concept from economics that suggests itself is pnee elasticity of demand 

No seller js a monopolist m Ihe strictest sense of the word because there 
IS no such thing as a pcrjeclh molastic demand No seller has any buyer 
totally over the barrel On the other hand, very few sellers of anything face 
perfectly elastic demand curves Anything less than complete elasticity 
means that the seller will retain some business ivhen he raises his price, 
which m turn implies that the seller has at least a morsel of market power 
Where is the line between a morsel and monopoly? 

There is no dear line of demarcation unless we deade (o draw one arbi- 
trarily Elasticities of demand reflect the availability of substitutes, other 
things remaining equal, the more good sabstihites there are for anything 
the more elastic will be the demand for it Market power is thus seen to 
be a matter of degree, and to be inversely related to price elasticity of 
demand Defined in this way the term «i<irlft pew has a meaning that we 
can talk about and use But we have not yet found a useful definition for 
the word motiopali/ 


Privileges and Restrictions 

Let's try another approach In the early nineteenth century there was 
often no distinction made iiv the United Stales between a monopoly and a 
corporation The reason w’as that corporations had always been created 
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by siJKial governmental acts They received whether from Crown jntl 
Parl^ment pnor to the Revolution or from state and national legislalum 
aftervvard special "patents' as they were called official documents grant 
mg Mgfifs and privif^s not available to others Corporate charters were 
therefore called 'grants of monopoly' smee they gave to one party a 
power that was withheld from others The East India Company was such 
a monopoly and the special privilege of selling tea m the CoIomb 
given to it m 1773 helped brmg on the Arnerican Revolution 

Here IS another and quite different meaning of monopoly, one related 
to acts of the slate If the state allows some to engage in an activity bat 
prosecutes others for doing so or if it taxes or restricts some sellers but 
not ofoers, or il It grants protection or assistance to some while compcilmg 
others to make their own way unaided, the state is cieatmg exclusive pnvi- 
ieges This meaning for the word werepc/y has contemporary relevance as 
well as historical Significance 

Mpny business organizations operate with monopoly grants of this 
kmd In fact it is becoming increasingly difficult to find one that docs not 
In the name of all sorts of commendable'sounding goals-public saftty, 
faKcon»petrtion,sUbilily national security cffinency-goverrmenlsatall 
levels have imposed restrictions upon entry into various industries or 



I WHAT PERaNTAGt OF THE MARKET 

I CONSTITUTES MONOPOLY"? 

[ In a very important legal decision handed down In 1945 the 
1 eminent |urist Learned Hand explored the question of whether 

> theAlummumComparyof Awericawasanionopoly Longafter 
the company s patents had expired it was contmi ing to sell over 
yo^oof the v r|lR aluminum marketed in the United Stales lusticc 
Hand held that 90% w w enough to constitute monopoly and 

* added It IS doubtful whether sixty or sixty four per cent would 
be enough and certainly thirty three per cent is rot 
Precise numerical criteria of this sort have a certain appeal Pvt 
anv such criteria may be both too strong and too weak m ihcii 
' condemnitioti of market power Threefirms each conlrollingonr 

‘ thifd of the total supply of virgin aluminum would almost ccr* 
I Uitdy have substantial market power, whether or rot we choose 
to apply the term mtwpsly to them singly of jointly But one 
firm controlling 100% of the supply of uniformly shaped potato 
chips wuld not seem to ha>« excessive market power merely by 

> Virtue of that fact 
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trades The benefiaane? of these restrictions always include the parties 
who can escape them These parties will rarely agree that they enjoy a 
grant of monopoly power But the effect of the restnctions nonetheless is 
to prevent some from competing who would ofhenvise do so 

We are not saymg that restrictions on entry into a market are always to 
be condemned, or that the businesses which benefit necessanly behave 
badly afterward, or that society can never be better off as a consei^uence 
of restnctions on competition We are onlv concerned that the restnctions 
be noted so that their consequences can be evaluated They will often turn 
out to be different from what most people assume We could, if we wished, 
use the word mojiojiolisf to desCTibe any individual or oi^anization oper 
ahng with the advantage of special privileges granted by the government 
The trouble is that most people no longer use the word m this way By 
such a definition, the Postal Service is a monopolist, as are most public 
uhiihes, many liquor stores, morticians, and crop dusters, the American 
Medical Association, stale bar associations, and labor umons, farmers 
with acreage aiJotments, licensed barbers, and tnickmg firms The list is 
long indeed 

And so we are going to take the heroic step of dropping the word nwnop 
p/y from our working vocabular)' Its meanmgsaretoo many and loo vague 
' 'When I use a word,' Humpty Dumpty said m a rather scornful tone, 'it 
means just what I choose it to mean-ncither more nor less ' " Monopoly is 
a favorite word of contemporary Humph' Dumplies And that's why we 
are not gomg to employ it We shall try to use aliemale terms that are 
more likely to communicate the precise situation we have m mind 


Price Takers and Price Searchers 

Let s go back now to the phrase with which this chapter began admin- 
istered prices Js there a distinction between administered prices and 
prices that are set by supply and demand^ 

It's a free country, as they say, and businesses are usually ftiee to set 
their own prices The United States Steel Corporation has substantial 
discretion when it prints up its price lists, and a wheat farmer from Kansas 
can feel ^uite safe from the threat of prosecution jf he decides to offer his 
crop at $4 SO per bushel But there is obviously an important dilference 
that helps to explain why United States Steel keeps one eye on the govern- 
ment when deadmg on its prices and wheat farmers do not The differ- 
ence, we shall nonetheless insist, is a difference of degree, not kind 
Take the case of the wheat farmer first Suppose he consults the finanaal 
pages of his newspaper or tunes in for the noonday market reports and 
finds that number 2 ordinary hard Kansas City wheat opened at $3 2 S per 
bushel That news may disappoint or delight him, but there is almost 
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one thinks about it carefully seller m the last analysis sets his own 
price, though some sellers can do so with little or no real searching because 
they m effect accept the prevailing price (price takers) At the same hme, 
price searchers are by no meanc free from the constraints imposed by 
supply and demand United States Steel is a favorite tai^et of those who 
decry administered prices, but whatever the faults or failings of the cor- 
poration, its decisions are surely conditioned by supply and demand 
Supply depends on cost, and cost is taken into account by every poce 
searcher The supply capabilities and intentions of other sted producers 
will also be considered Demand curves are never completely melastic, so 
demand must be taken into account if the pnce searcher hopes to find 
what he is looking for, which is presumably the most profitable pnce to 
set The current and prospective demands for such other products as alu- 
minum, piyivood plastic, and cement are also relevant informabon to the 
searcher for a proper steel pnce since anv or all of these products may 
turn out to be substitutes for steel 

So we end up with no usable meaning for the term admimsltrcd j/nr« 
either All prices are administered and nff pnccs arc set by supply and 
demand The term ndmiiiisfercd prices will consequently not be used m sub- 
sequent chapters An examination of its history would reveal that it has 
more often been used as a polite "bad word than as a concept to aid 
analysis or critical discussion Economic problems are suftacnlly com 
plex without complicating them further by using terms that generate 
much heat and no light 

One other term appeared m the introductory paragraph oli^apolisl The 
dictionary suggests that an oligopolist is ' one of a few sellers " The Big 
Three m automobiles and the ma)or agarelte manufacturers are com- 
monly cited as examples of oligopoly situations But what about the daily 
newspapers in a large aty^ Or do they compete with other newspapers 
that can be trucked or flown in with nei\s magazines billboards, televi- 
sion, the yellow pages? What is tlie commodity that allegedly has only a 
few sellers? Should it be broadly or narroivly defined^ What about gaso- 
line stations? Hardware stores^ Automobile dealers? Shops that restnng 
tennis rackets? How few is few? We don't have to multiply examples to 
discover that all the problems associated with defining a monopolist as a 
sole seller return to haunt us when we define an oligopolist as one of a 
few sellers 

There is a special market situation to which many economists have cho- 
sen to apply the term Wc’ll examine and analyze that situation m 

chapter 11 But we shall not use the word ohgopolif on the grounds that, 
like administered prices and monopoly it creates confusion rather than 
cianty and understanding 
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Allematjve Tfims 

The word mmpoly means JjferalJy a sole seller But we have seen ifut 
everyone is a monopolist or no one is a monopolist depending on hoiv 
narrowly or how broadly we choose to define the good being sold So vse 
have decided to get along without the word 

The problems and issues with which we shall be concerned can 
effectively analyzed if we use the distinction between price takers and 
pnce searchers A price searcher is any seller facing a blled or less than perfally 
ehslu dentand cum There are as many degrees of being a price searcher as 
there arc degrees of demand elasticity, ranging all the way to the Ijmjtmg 
case of the price taker, who faces a perfectly elastic or horizontal demand 
curve 

We shall also want to talk about sellers who enjoy special granls ofprmlegi 
from die ffODemmtnt We shall call them that rather than monopo]j<}5 
we shall discover that many sellers are very diligent indeed in securing 
such privileges, privileges that have the effect of limiting competition by 
hindering access of others to the market on equal terms 


THE MEASUREMENT AND SfCMffCANCE OF SIZE 

Many people who use the word "monopoly" arc really employing it a; 
a synonym for very large business firm " But ' big busmess'-somelime} 
spelled 0/g Business to conveyastrongenmplication of persoftifiedpovver 
-IS as vague and ambiguous a term as monopoly, and little is gamed by 
defining one m terms of the other When does a corporation (Qualify as 
big? When is it loo big? What are the best criteria for measuring ^jze? And 
to what criteria should we look il we want to evaluate bigness »i relation 
to social welfare? 

The most widely used data on large busmcss corporations are published 
annually by Forlunt magazine, relymg primarily on the compaines cm 
financial statements (and hence excluding privately held companies, like 
Hallmark Cards that don't publish financial statements) The data for 
1973 appeared in the four monthly issues from May through August 1974 
m sections on the SOO largest and the second 500 largest industrial corpo- 
rations la the United States, the SO largest nomndustnal corporations in 
SIX separate categories (commercial banking, life insurance, dwersifird 
finance, retailing, transportation, and utilities) and finally the 30o Utg^s* 
industnal corporations and the 50 largest commercial banks outside this 
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country Uts wander through these data to see what bg might mean 
when applied to business corporations ' 

Quickly now which was the largest business arpoiation m Ae United 
States m 1973^ You re wrong by some criterion no matter how you an 
sweved Ranked by value of assets American Telephone and Tdegraph 
was first b> a large margin v^ ith assets of S67 bilJwn Its nearest nval was 
BankAmenca Corporation with assets of 549 billion General Motors the 
corporation manv people assume to be the largest m Ae country was in 
ninth place after ATi,T four banks two life insurance companies and 
one other industrial corporation GM had assets in 1973 of about 520 3 
billion 


A Variety of Indicators 

But assets aren t the only valid indicator of size hr fact combming 
banks and life insurance companies with ubbhesand manufacturing firms 
makes the banks and life insurance companies seem more powerfel and 
significant than they really arc A corporation like BankAmenca can 
hardly be considered insignificant or powerless v%hen it holds S50 bill on 
worth of assets And Prudential the largest life insurance company with 
almost S35 billion m assets is also a decidedly Urge corporation But 
General Motors is probabl\ far larger than either in the most meanmgful 
sense That is suggested for example by the fact that GM employed 
810 920 people m 1973 morethanans cthercompanv while BankAmenca 
employed only 56 250 and Prudential only o$ 5o4 Genera! Motors had 
times as many employees as BankAmenca although BankAmenca 
had 2y2 limes as many assets AmencanTelephoneandTclegraph owner 
of all the Bell Systems the nation s long distance telephone lines and 
Western Electric a large manufacturing subsidiary employed m 1973 
almost as many people as GM 798 934 The only industrial corporation 
in the United States with more assets than Geneial Motors is Exxon Ae 
old Standard Oil of New Icrsey but with about 25‘'o more assets (S2S bil 
lion} Exxon had less than as many employ ees as GM (137 000) 

Are there better indicators of size than ciAer total assets or total cm 
ployees? What about total sales'? By Ak entenon too General Motors 
comes home in first place Its 1973 sales were 535 8 billion Exxon was a 
poor second with sales of S2o 7 billion and Ford was third among indus 
tnal corporahons with 523 bill on If utilities are included AT&T s 523 5 


1 Ywmshtwjoyhurvtwslhtovigh the data ttslhand firt nr does an excellent job of 
presenting the figures in a clear and ntcresCing way TTiey can be found for any vear n 
succBS \e issues in the late spring and summer of the folio wng year 
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btilion m operating revenues )ust noses Ford out Banks and hfe insurance 
companies donl show up m rankings by sales because no on^ finds it 
very meaningful to measure the sales ' of financial corporations What 
j? it that a bank sells? Checking services, storage facilities credit? 
fees that are paid to commercial banks for these services don t sym to an 
impressive amount m comparison with the total sales of firms ovvnmgf^r 
fewer assets 

The case of financial companies affords a particularly clear warning 
against assessing a firm s significance by its size and its size by an arbitrary 
cnta-ion The siw of financial corporations is usually calculated by value 
of assets because that's the simplest way to do it And within a particular 
industry this procedure does offer a rough measure of relative and 
significance Between industries, however, any entenon will fa^ [ggs 
meaningful as already shown m the case of General Motors and Bank 
Amena And even within a smgle industry like commercial banking we 
might not want to assign the same power or significance to J P Morgan 
and Company and Manufacturers Hanover Corporation despite the fart 
that they own approximately the same amount of assets For tfiey bve 
specialued in different aspects of commercial banking as suggested bv 
the Morgan Bank s considerably smaller number of employees (only 63% 
as many as Manufacturers Hanover) And any discussion of the size of 
financial corporations that ignores the fact that their assets are m large 
part the securities issued by other corporations is bound to go astray It 
is at the very least illegitimate to add the assets of the largest fmanculand 
nonfmancialcorporalions,forthatwilhnvolve substantialdouble Counting 


Measuring and Evaluating Earnings 

But let s go back to total sales This is a common ranking criterion and 
aI#o, for many financial commentators, a principal indicator of Corporate 
hcaith-at least among industrial corporations But whv should tcjtal sales 
be a significant measure at all? It isn t total revenue at which a firm aims 
but total revenue minus fold! wsf net revenue, or what Fo'lunf calls net 
income and what most p«3plc just call profits (rather loosely-as we shall 
see m chapter 12) When we rank industrial corporations by Iheir net 
income in 19?3 Exxon beats out General Motors for first place, J24J3 
million to $2398 imllion IBM was third with net income of $1575 million 
although it was only eighth among industrial corporations m sales 
But to whom IS net income significant? Ask yourself whether Avon 
Products' ret income of $136 million in 1973 was really less than Chrysler i 
net income of $255 nufhon $136 million is less than $255 m Iho/^ in abso 
lute terms of course But Chrysler earned its S85{i larger mcouie asfflj 
assets worth more than 8'/i times as much as the assets owned by Avon 
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Would we want to say that a firm eammg$1000 annually on an investment 
of $1000 IS making the same net income as a firm earning $1000 on an 
mvestment of $100,000^ Not i! we were fhinkutg aboutmvesting m one of 
the firms Profits or net income must be expressed as a percentage of 
something if they are to be used in meaningful compansons But as a per- 
centage of what^ 

Tlie owners of a corporation are interested m the return on their invest 
ment As the representatives of tiie owners, corporation executives will 
also tend to look at the percentage return on investment as a good indi- 
cator of the profitabihtyof theirenterpnse But itsnot at all easyto decide 
on the best way to measure tlie amount that has been mwrsted in a firm 
The value of assets would be one measure, on the assumption that the 
value of present assets represents the value of past investments That 
won't alM'ays be the case, for assets can rise spectacuJarJy or decline spec- 
tacularly in value as a result of factors having nothing to do wnlh invest- 
ment Another measure is "stockholders' equity," defined by Furfimc in its 
annual survey as the sum of capital stock, surplus, and retained cammgs 
at the end of the company's fiscal year The concept of stockholders' equity 
tries to get at the value of the corporation from llie owners point of view 
But this base is also sub/cct to vamhon with the changmg fortunes of 
the company 


'Trofit on Sales". A Misleading Indicator 

The most commonly used base aga/nst which to measure profits or net 
income is, unfortunately, sales That's unfortunate because total revenue 
from sales provides a largely meaningless base Spokesmen for business 
probably use it so often because the data to calculate it are flic data most 
easily available and because it is politically useful for making profits look 
small Thus while General Motors earned 19 1% in 1973 as a percentage 
of stockholders' equity, it earned only 6 7% on its sales Exxon with 17 8% 
on stockholders' equity, earned 9 5% on sales Quite apart from any intent 
to make profits look smaller, however, the habit of quoting the "margm 
on sales" (profit as a percentage of sales revenue) as an indicator of a firm's 
prosperity has two flaws In the first place, it gives the impression that 
business decision makers oiiglit to be locking at the margin on sales and 
trying to maximize it But that' s clearly absurd If a firm can earn a larger 
net income from selling more it surely won't refuse to do so on the 
grounds that this would lower its percentage retum on sales An extra 
dollar of net income from an extra dollar of sales is exactly as valuable as 
an extra dollar of net income from a dollar reduction in costs 

In the second place, any firm's net income as a percentage of sales wd( 
always be smaller other things being equal, the farther the firm is from 
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the beginnmg of the production process If the wheat farmer, the miller 


the largest, because the grocer's sales revenue includes that of the baker 
the miWer, and the firmer, while the farmer's mcludes only his o\sn Bm 

that'stotallyirrelevanttolhequestionofwhichoperatiomsmostprofitjble 

We can check this out by looking at some of fortum's data The average 
level of net mcome for the ten largest retailing companies, when expressed 
as a percentage of stockholder's equity, was 11 1% in 1973 Thai's better 
than the earnings of the ten largest utilities {9 6% of stockholders' equity 
on average) and comparable with the earnings of the ten largest comaier. 
aal banks (12 S%ofeqmty) * But when the retailers' eamutgs are stated a^ 
a percentage of sales, they fall to only 2 3% "Us? Big profits? Why, we 
only made 2 3t on the sales dollar That's a very low rate of return ' Not 
true It's neither high nor low It's meaningless For the rate of return on 
sales is bound to be low for retailing companies simply because they 
stand at (he end of the production chain But a corporation near the begin 
nmg like Newmont Mining, earned 24 2% on sales m 1973 That, too, is 
meaningless The important fact js that Newmont Mining earned a very 
respectable 183% on equity 


Big Relative to What? 

But after we luve found meaningful critena for measuring the siee of a 
corporation, we must still take account of the fact that the bigness of Big 
Business is a refolive matter Hie mayor or* Ban Francisco marfe fhe wire 
services when he testified before a House Senate subcommittee in Decent- 
ber 1974 and argued that the three largest supermarket chains should be 
broken up into smaller competitive units They were so big, m his view, 
that they had the power to keep up the prices charged to consumers 
Safeway, A&V, and Kroger are a)] large corporations, if we by 
assets, sales, or number of employees But only Safeway was big m 1973 
if we look at net income Kroger earned only 7 6% on stockholders equity 
and A&P earned a dismal 2% But is any ore of them big m the sense tluj 
Mayor Alioto obviously had in mind? Big enough to control prices? If 
we're concerned about consumer prices, fhe relevant measure of shf 
would be something like the percentage share of total grocery sales ihtt 
the firm enjoysin parkukrgeos^apkic areas And no grocery chain, not even 


1 The retailers average rrtum rises above 12% too if the beleaguered Great Atlanftf 
and Pacific Tea Cwnpany is removed from the list AitP timed only 2% on equity 
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the three largest chains combined can meaningfolly be said to dominate 
amj metropolitan area The important fact is that most grocery buyers have 
many good options that they can shift their patronage among a number 
of competing stores and that this ability reslncts tiie power of all the 
stores to raise their prices A very small independent grocer who runs 
the only store m a town that is many miJes At?m anyne/ghbonng town 
may well be able to charge higher prices than any Safeway store The 
overall size of the Safeway chain is simply irrelevant 
Does big business osntrol the economy? Would if do so if itwere not 
subject to legal restraints? Is the power of big busmess mcreasmg? What 
trends can we detect? What dangers can wc discern? Is there anything that 
Can and should be done to reduce or counter the power of big busmess? 
These questions are being widely asked today They are not easy to answer 
and you will find no definite answers m this book In subsequent chapters 
we II provide some ways of looking at the questions some evidence that 
we hope you II find helpful and an histone^ look at government pohcies 
relating to big business and competition But the entire discussion will be 
less confusing if we insist at the outset upon the dislinchon between over 
all coK««frflfioH and market mcentratm 


Overall Concentration 

When someone points out that m 1970 the 50 largest manufacturing 
corporations produced Z4% of the total value added to the national 
product by manufacturing; he is talking about overall concentration When 
he notes with alarm that m 194.7 the 50 largest manufactunng corporations 
had produced only 17% of the value added he js saying that overall con 
centration is a signiticanf sociaiTna'icafor There arc other ways to rmasirnr 
overall concentration in terms of total assrts or total employees as well 
asvalueadded or by looking at the share of the largest 100 or 200 orSOO 
But all measures of overall concentration have this in common They refer 
to the percentage of some national total that is controUed by the largest 
corporations in the country 

These figures are interesting; often dramatic and possibly important 
But it is not at all clear just what their importance is Over 32% of the land 
area of the United States is under the control of the four largest stales So 
what? If you found that 75% of the wealth of the United States was owned 
by members of the ten largest religious or fraternal organizations m the 
country would you fee! threatened by this concentrahon of powed ? It is 
important that we ask What special interests do these largest 50 (or 500) 
corporations have in common? What resources do diey have for achieving 
their goals at the expense of the public interest? Are they able to collude 
effectively? Who exactly is placed at a disadvantage because the top 50 
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Percentage Share of Largest Firms in Manufacturing 

Value Added fay Manufacture 

1947 

1954 

195S 

1963 

1967 

1970 

Largest 50 firms 

17% 

23% 

23% 

25% 

25% 


Largest 100 firms 

23 

30 

30 

33 

33 


Largest 150 firms 

27 

34 

35 

37 

38 

38 

Largest 200 firms 

30 

37 

3S 

42 

42 

43 

Source Suiishcal Abstract of the United Slates 
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manufaclunng companies produce 24% rather than 17% of the value 
added^ We are not trying to minimize the very real social challenges that 
conceritrated power presents We are rather suggesting that not all aggre 
gates have equal significance 

Data on overall concentration in the American economy have been 
widely used over the last forty years by those who wished to argue that 
competition was no longer capable of ordering the economy But overall 
concentration ratios do not seem to have any significant relation to com* 
petition The concentration capable of affecting competition is market 
concentration 


Market Concentration 

How many different sellers of a product arc there in a given market? 
What percentage of total sales is controlled by the largest or four largest 
or eight largest firms in the market? What about the market power of 
buyers in a situation where there are only a few potential buyers for a 
product? Market power depends on alternatives the poorer the alteriu 
faves available to buyers, the greater will be the market power of sellers 
And the poorer die alternatives available to sellers, the greater will be the 
market power of buyes Measures of market concentration might give us 
useful information for answering some of our questions about the soaal 
consequences of big business 

But meaningful measures of market concentration aren't easy to come by 
What does it mean that the four largest automobile manufacturers control 
almost 100% of domestic passenger-automobile production especuUy 
when foreign automobiles are also available in the market? What is the 
significance of very high concentration m tm can production when there 
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are so many good subsbtntes for cans^ There are many neivspapere m fhe 
United States but most people must choose between two at best unless 
the/ re willmg to forego local news and accept the day before yesterday s 
sports results Numerical measures of market concentration wonld be 
more meaningful if we knew what market was relevant to onr purposes 
The Census Bureau has been providing data since die 1930s on what 
they call concentration ratios These ratios express the sales of the four 
largest firms m each industry as a percentage of the total sales of all firms 
in that industry For the past twenty-five years the Census of Manufac 
hires has collected quite refined data on concentration ratios m manufac 
hiring What do all these data show? No clear trends toward either greater 
or less concentration-contrary by the way to the widely held popular 


Percentagj 0? SHiPMr»rrs Accountto for 

By Large MAWFAauRiso Firms iv 1967 


Industry 

Number of 
Firms in 
industry 

Value of 
Shipments 
(mill ons of dollars) 

Percent of Total 
Shipped bv 

4 largest 8 largest 

Blast furnaces and steel nulls 

200 

S19621 

51% 

SS"!! 

Motor vehicles 

107 

27296 

92 

98 

rharmaceutical preparations 

791 

4696 

24 

40 

Petroleum refining 

276 

20294 

33 

o7 

Bread cake and related products 

3445 

5102 

26 

38 

Papernulis 

203 

4 844 

26 

43 

hfaat packing plants 

2^29 

10^76 

26 


Toilet preparations 

628 

2^16 


52 

Tires and inner tubes 

119 

3 734 

70 


Bottled and canned soft dnnks 

3057 

3173 

13 


Cigarettes 

8 

3045 

81 

100 

Farm machinery 

1526 

4300 

44 

56 

Soap and detergents 

509 

2393 



Women s and misses dresses 

4^77 

2411 



Shoes (non rubber) 

67o 

2771 



Canned fruits and vegetables 

930 

3468 

22 


Wood household furniture 

2934 

2439 



Radio and TV receivmg sets 

303 

3846 



Cotton weaving mills 

215 

3328 


4S 


Source 5fat sticat Abstract cf ihe United States 
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belief tlial concentration ratios have steadily and dramato!!} 
since the beginning of the century But because of all the ambig.^aj 
illustrated m the preceding paragraph, we don t know how to intmrfj 
this relative stability over time of the concentration ratio or wkhfru 
even shows stability m what we're actually trying to measure-rJijflj 
market power 

We long for hard numbers to counter all the vague assertions 
through public discussion of these issues But the hardest of numbers v.i 1 
still require interpretation In terms of value of assets, Exxon is tlic 
manufacturing corporation in the United States, about larger 
General Motors But which is larger in a meaningful sense? ShaH ^ 
abstract from foreign operations or not? Shall we pay attention to rebinr 
shares of the national niarket-m which case GM is far larger than 
How much importance should we assign to the fact that GM faces a smallrr 
number of domestic competitors than Exxon but that Exxon has a lifjn 
share of the world market than it does of the national market? IVfiat aljcut 
polihcal power? Is it true that the bigger they are, the more mfluenct «it 
poralions have w Washington and m state capitals? Or is there stronger 
evidencefor theopposjte view, thatiarger corporations live /nglasshoostf 
and arc stoned for ads that smaller firms engage in with impun ty? 

More Questions 

If It bothers you that we aren't able to provide defin tive answers to 
these questions get yourmmd off them by thinking about the fblleuiitg 
questions 

Do conglomerates (corporations formed by merging firms engaged In 
mdelydi^renl activities) rooroise or decrMpecoirpeliticn? Do cengim 
erates possibly pose a greater threat through their political power thm 
their economic power? 

Are larger firms more efficient than smaif firms? Do large firms hate 
advantages over small firms deriving not from efficiency but from bar 
gaming power? Do firms grow larger because they earn large net revfnurs 
or do they earn large net revenues because they have groivn laigc by ether 
means? 

Do the managers large publicly held corporations represent self 
perpetuating cliques? Can the shareholders of such a corporation CJcrose 
effective control over management? How and by whom are the nuiugfii 
of such corporations controlled? 

Succeeding chapters will shed light on these questions evert if they 
don't answer them to everyone s satisfaction But there is one more qurs 
tion about the Size of busmess firms that we want to examine before cw 
eluding this chapter It's not the kind of question practical people 
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asking every day It s a Question that does have significance for poficy- 
inaking, however, and for the evaluation of altemahveeconoinic systems 


ORGANIZATION AND C00RDJNA170N; 
HIERARCHY AND MARKET 

The basic question is this If very large business firms are effiaent eco- 
nomic organizations, would it be efficient to transfonn the entire economy 
mto a single firm? The concept of the whole economy organized along the 
Imes of a single firm, with all production deciKons centrally planned and 
coordinated, has long been the vision of leading soaalist thinkers Their 
opponents have argued, on the other hand, that the decentralized coordi- 
nation provided by many firms operatmg within a competitive market is 
more efficient and more compatible wjffi persona! freedom But if this 
argument is valid, wouldn't very large firms also tend to create mefficien- 
aes and reduce freedom? If the cenfrahzation of power characteristic of 
large firms is effiaent, why should the further centralization called for by 
socialists be inefficient? And if the centralization of economic power for 
which socialists are calling is in fact incompatible with effiaency and free- 
dom, why isn't the centralization of economic power achieved by large 
corporahons also incompatible with efficiency and freedom? 

Two Systems of Social Coordination 

In order to get at this issue you must first recognize that there are two 
systems of coordination operating in the United States economy (and m 
every fitberfirrinnmxh’A^ Qneisilirlnrmtttolsjfsfim m which authority 
rests in the hands of a single superior and mstnictions are passed down 
from above This is a characteristic feature of busmess firms, hospitals, 
churches, schools, and so-called voluntary organaahons It is what we 
usually mean when we use the word "organization" someone is m charge 
Some m is ultimately in charge There are almost always procedures for 
getting nd of that "one" and substituting another, so hierarchical organi- 
zation doesn't imply diciatoiship But when one superior is replaced, 
another one will be installed 

This IS the way a hierarchical system achieves its coordinabon The 
activities of subordinates are under the control of a superior who must 
see to It that their activities mesh properly and promote the goals of die 
organization These superiors may in turn be the subordinates of another 
superior with similar coordmative responsibilities In a very small oigani- 
zation, there will be only one superior a single-level hierarchy But the 
power of any individual to coordinate effectively the acbvities of others is 
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limited so that as an organization grows it must establish a multiple level 
hierarchy With ten employees, each one answers directly to the boss 
With one hundred employees, the boss can t keep track of what s gomg 
on trying to control too much, she loses control of everything So she 
creates ten foremen who will each coordinate the activities of ten pioduc 
tion workers She then coordinates the foremen With two hundred «m 
ployees and twenty foremen she may find it necessary to create two dm 
sions, appoint divisional managers to supervise ten foremen each and 
confine herself to coordinating the work of the divisional managers 
Now it s a well known fact that the person way at the top doesn t really 
know what's going on down at the bottom and that even when sheknows 
she often cannot get her decisions translated into action at the operating 
level This expresses a law of hierarchical orgamzation that we can state 
m several ways 


Ihree Statements of a Single Principle 

Organizationalpyramids cannot be enlarged indefimtelywitKoutdimisi 
tshmg coordinative control 

Problems of coordination created by the fact that every individual has a 
limited capacity to supervise others set limits to the size to which an orga 
mzation can grow without becoming inefficient 
The mevitable leakages that occur as information is transmitted upei 
down through a hierarchy limits the number of supervisory levels that an 
organization can establish and hence the size to which the organization 
can grow without losmg efficiency 
This law of hierarchical organiiation doesn't say how large is too targe 
It will surely vary with the complexity and diversity of the tasks the orga 
mzation has set for itself One supervisor may be able to coordinate effec 
tively the activities of one hundred di tchdiggers but only a dozen construe- 
hon craftsmen There probably have to be more levels of hierarchy per 
employee in the publication than m the circulation department of a news 
paper But the notion of the entire U 5 economy organized as a single 
firm staggers the imagination once its implications are grasped Hierarchi 
cal organization simply cannot coordinate a set of activities that vast and 

complex Itmustreceive help from the Dthersystem of cooidination which 

we have been caHing fhf marfcH syslfin 


Choosing between Systems 

The difference between hierarchical and market coordination may be 
seenmost clearly if we look at some altematwe organizatioital possibilities 
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forasingle firm WelltakeBroadbreadthUniversityasouriHustrabve 
firm We've chosen a university as our example because you're all some- 
what familiar with its operations and to stress the fact that nJl organizations 
and not just business firms face the same kind of quesUons Broadbreadth 
as its name implies^ does about everything a multiversity has ever at 
tempted it runs child care centers for its employee^ operates a semi- 
professional sports program, maintains a heating and air-conditionmg 

system/manages hotels andrestaurantsforresidentstudents,and dabbles 

in such diversified businesses as landscaping psychological counseling 
building repair, bookselling and automobile parking It also offers courses 
to students We recited that list not to ndiculc BU but to remmd you how 
many very different tasks must be conhnually coordinated for BU to func- 
tion effectively Students and faculty who complain about the fact dial BU 
has so many administrators and nonetheless runs so meffiaently should 
ponder the law of hierarchical organization The variety and complexity 
of the tasks BU undertakes may require even more levels of administration 
than BU currently displays 

Alternatively, BU could spin off some of those tasks It could get nd of 
ei)£ty single one of Ihose nmtmeif 'But a university has to Iiave a bookstore, 
dotmitoncs, afeterias," says the small voice from the rear "and it has to 
keep up Its physical plant ' That may be true But no university has to 
manage those services itself It could, if it chose, purchase them from out 
side contractors And that is the essence of the madeet system as distinct 
from the hierarchical system 

BU could purchase the maintenance of its physical plant from a firm 
that specializes in such work, just as the owners of commercial buildings 
often do It could sell its dormitories and grant a fpnchise to speaalized 
firms to operate residential facilities on campus It could lease its parking 
lots to the highest commeraal bidder It is no more required to have a 
building maintenance staff because it wants its buildings maintained than 
A's required to have a construction department because it occasionally 
wants new buildings erected It is no more required to sell the books its 
students use than it is to publish them no more required to sell the stu 
dents food than to sell them clothing, no more required to own and oper- 
ate parking lots than to own and operate an automobile repair shop 

We aren t saying that it is not m BU's interest to see fet flrese services 
are provided But they can usually be provided without BU's undertaking 
their production Often they could be more effiaentlv provided by spe 
ciahsts with whom BU contracts, in some cases BU could just let off 
campus enterprises provide the services to the individuals who want them 


1 Robert Hutchins once defined a university as a series of separate schools and deprt 
ments held together by a central heating system 




Hierarchy and Market: Advantages and Disadvantages 

Hierarchical coordination and market coordination each have advan- 
tages Members of the economics department use the services of a typist 
so regularly that they will usually find it more efficient to hire a permanent 
typist than to contract for the service each time they want some typing 
done But their demand for champagne with which to entertain visiting 
dignitaries is so sporadic that they do not find it efficient to maintain a 
departmental wmery. The athletic department probably owns its own 
baseball field but rents a golf course for varsity matches, both for reasons 
of effiaency The physical education department will own the volleyballs 
it uses in VoUeyball 110 but rent the horses for Equestrian Skills 204 
And now comes the question you've all been waiting for. Should BU 
dismiss its entire faculty and purchase from independent contractors the 
educational services il wants to provide? Let's weigh some of the advan- 
tages /ttcaHvanHtrp^ R1 1 rniitd avnid farrvinp 01 itS OaVTOll 3 lot of 
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undsr-empioycd teachers It could more easily adjust its payments to die 
quality of the instructional services provided It could avoid many of die 
unpleasant and time-consuming tasks assoaated with administrative 
review of overall Acuity performance It could more easily and quickly 
get nd of any instructor who raised embarrassing questions or taugltt 
thmgs that made the university's constituents unhappy But we seem to 
have dn/ted already into disadvantages-whidt u«iaJIy (urn out to be 
advantages when seen from somebody's pomt of view 
The university would have to incur substantial costs m regularly con- 
tracting for the precise services it wants It could be less certain of having 
m the area an adequate pool of competent personnel It would have to 
arrange ^ery specialized contracts in order to obtain the related services it 
wants from instructors course planning, cumculuni design academic 
counselmg, research and pubheahons, book ordering for the hbrary, even 
assistance m the evaluation of instructors 
When you think about it carefully you realize that universities actually 
coordmate the activities of faculty members through a mixture of hierar- 
chical and market organization Mostfacultyarc on the permanent payroll 
and hence members of a hierarchical system subject to supervisory con- 
trol But the tasks they arc expected to perform arc so varied, so diftcult 
to specify iji detail, and so dependent upon the exercise of magmation 
that faculty members are in large part treated as independent contractors 
Just as the university could (and some do) contract with a building mainte- 
nance company to keep its physical faabties in "good order/ so it con- 
tracts with faculty members to be teachers and scholars " In each case, 
the detailed supervision characteristic of hierarchical coordmation is 
rejected in favor of a contract that calls for 'adequate performance ' with 
the overall adequacy of performance subject to some minimum standards 
and to comprehensive review at contract time 


Back to the Original Question 

Has all of this helped you better to understand the question with which 
we began^ If the market system is as efhcient as most economists say it is, 
why isn't all economic activity coordinated by the market through con- 
tinuous contractmg and exchange? Why are there hrms or hierarchically 
coordinated organizations m the economy (what the economist D H 
Robertson aptly described as "islands of conscious power m this ocean 
of unconscious cooperation like lumps of butter coagulatmg m a pail of 
buttermilk")? If voluntary exchange plus the pnee system coordinates 
adequately, why do we have the "central planning' tl»t every firm prac- 
tices? And if central planning can coordmate adequately, why bother with 
a market system? The answer is that each system has advantages 
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To him Ihe whole economy mlo a single firm by extending central 
planning or hierarchical coordination o\er the entire economy would 
strain the power of hierardiical coordination far beyond its breaking pioint 
To try to get along with no firms no hierarchical organizations, and noth 
mg but contmuous contracting and voluntary exchange w ould be to aeate 
N'ast new uncertamhes and larger costs for decision makers In short, the 
hierarchical system and the market system are both subject to diminishing 
returns or e\enhially inaeasmg marginal costs An efficient organization 
expands each system only as far as its net advantages are greater than the 
net advantages of the alternative sv’stem 
Effiaent production of commodities and services is not the only cntenon 
by which to ludge a sooal system, of course But we don't have to go any 
farther than that to see why every economic system display’s a mixture of 
"soaalism' (hierarchical coordination) and "capitalism' (market coordi- 
nation) ‘ The only real question for any soaety is the appropriate combi- 
nation 

Once Over Lightly 

The word mctiopciy means literally a sole seller But whether any seller 
IS the sole seller depends upon how narrowly or broadly we define the 
product Under a suffiaenlly broad definition, there are innumerable 
sellers of every product Under a suffiaently narrow definition, however, 
even «elier s product differs from ev eiy other's and all sellers are monop 
ohsts The word monopoly is therefore inherently ambiguous and will 
not be used in subsequent chapters 
The anti soaal connolabons of the word monopoly stem from the fact 
that the customers of a sole seller would ha\eno alternatives and would 
tlierefore be at the mercy of the seller Since (here are in fact alternatives 
to every course of action and substitutes for every’ good no seller ever 
has unlimited power o\er buyers Market power is always a matter of 
degree 

The concept of pnce elasliaW of demand provides a useful way of 
thinking and talking about the degree of market power Demand elastic 
ities, which can vary between zero and infinity, reflect the availability of 
substitutes The more good alternatives buyers have, the more ebstic are 
the demand curves sellers face and the more limited is the pow er of sellers 
to establish terms of sale strongly advantageous to themselves 
In the early years of the United States, a mcmapelt/ usuaOy meant an 
organization to which the government had granted some exclusive privi- 
lege The monopolist was thus the sole Irgul seller While this meanmg of 

1 The qudUtion muks are important for nuny people thwe Vp-culd not be acceptable 
cfe^jtttions of rtdier socubsfii Or Capititsm. 
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the term is no longer common^ it does e contemporary relevance since 
federal sta‘e andlocalgo\emment5aree>:tensnel>in\olved nthegrant 
mg of special pnvileges that reduce compehhon 

A useful dis^ction to mahe in trying to understand how prices are 
established IS the distmction between pna aferc md pnce semJier The 
pnce taker must accept the pnce decreed h\ the market His fau\ ers ha\ e 
such excellent substitutes for his product that any at empt to raise the 
price or othenvise shift the terms of «ale m his ox n favor iwll leave *hc 
selieriMth no customers at all The pnce searcher on the other hand can 
sell different quantifie'; at different paces and must therefore search for 
the most advantageous price 

The concept of adtnim ered pn ft is misleading inasmuch as almost all 
prices arc administered bv selle s-wilhin foe constraints imposed by 
their situation The important question is whether competition imposes 
adequate constraints in particular orcumstances 

TTie word oligopoh is at least as ambiguous as mojwpeh whcfoer there 
are just a few or very many sene's depends upon how we choose to define 
the product And so foe word oligopoly will also be discarded m favoro'^ 
terms that are more precisely de«cnptive 

The absolute size of busine'« fame 15 not a reliable indicator of theix 
market power 

The profitability of a business firm over a Jengfov period of time may 
be a meaningful indicator of market power The most rele ant measure 
of profitability is the ratio of a firm s net mcome to total investment in 
the firm 

Overall or aggregate concentration ratio for the economv do not mea 
sure the degree competition m the economv Concentration ratios must 
measure the degree to which a firm or group of firms dommates particular 
markets if they are to be used as an indicator 0 ^ competition or market 
power 

Economies and organizations withm any economv hpicallx employ 
two system*; of coordination In foe hierarchical system coordination is 
achieved through instructions transmitted from a central authority In the 
market system there is no central aufoonty and coordination is achiev ed 
through exchange Hierarchical coordination becomes more difficult as 
the size of an organization maeases and it tends to break down into actual 
market coordmation if pushed too far Market ojordmation entails addi 
honal uncertainties and costs for deasion makers and will usually yield 
to hierarchical coordination when foe organization is small 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 List some commodities or services that are sold by only one seller Thenhst 
some of the dose substitutes for these goods How touch market power is 
possessed by ihe sole sellers whom you bled? 

2 List some mdustnes trades or professions in which government (federal, 
state or local) has imposed legal lestrictiors on entry Who benefits from 
these restncUons? iVho is harmed by them? 

3 There are approximately 11 000 newspapers currently published m the 
United States most of them weeklies Only about 1800 newspapers publish 
daily Of the dailies there are only thirteen published in South Dakota 
Only one of these is a mommg newspaper Is a citizen of South Dakota 
who wants a morning newspaper carrying state and local news therefore at 
the mercy of a monopol st^ 

4 Is the college you re attending a price searcher^ How much freedom does it 
have in setting the tuition rate you will pay? Will your answer differ accord 
mg to whether vou are a freshman about to enroll or a senior about to begin 
your final year? Does your college enjoy any special grants of legal privilege? 

5 tlectric utilities are usually g ven exclusive franchises by the government 
to sell eledncitv m a particular area Are they m competition ivith sellers 
of anything else^ Do they compete for sales in any way with electric utility 
companies franchised to operate in other areas’ 

6 On you think of ary cases where price takers have persuaded the govern 
menl to restrict entry by others into the markets where they sell? 

7 Those who use Ihe term administered pnces do not include in this classi* 
ficatioR the prices charged by grocery stores Nonetheless a grocer stamping 
prices on his products seems clearly to be administering" his pnces Can 
you suggest enfenj that would enable us to distinguish administered ' 
from nonadmimstered pnces? 

8 Why might if be important to have information on the size or relative size 
of business firms? What criterion of size is most meaningful for the purpose 
or purposes you ve menhoned? 

9 The number of steel mills in the United States is about the same as the 
mimber of paper mtLs Does this imply that paper users and steel users have 
about the same number of alternative supply sources to choose from? 

10 It has been argued that the development of the railroad m the middle of the 
lunelemth century substantially reduced the market power of many Amen 
can manufactumig firms Explain 

11 Manufacturers of prescription drugs have long been sensitive to the accu- 
sation that (heir industry isn t adequately competitive and that its members 
earn huge profits by being able to charge excessive prices As one way to 
counterthechargdofexcessiveprofits the industry's tradeassociationsome 
tunes argues that profits should be stated as a percentage of sales rather than 
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investment That argument runs counter to the one ui the text But compar- 
ing percentage returns on investment between industnes will often \ieid 
absurd results, the drug industry maintains It cites the example of a law 
firm that may earn S600 000 a year on a total imestment of a fen thousand 
dollars for office equipment and asks rhetoncally Should the law firm be 
charged with earning a 100000% annual return on investment^ Whal« 
ivrong with this argument? 

12 One often reads that there are onl) three firms in fte industry" (or five 
firms or eight firms) andthalthisistoofewforcompehhontobeeffeiine 
How would you define an industry? Do firms m diSaml industries (however 
defined) compete uith one another? Are all the firms irijAjn a single industry 
(however defined) in competition with one another? 

13 Do steel girders for bridge construction produced m Utah compete at all 
With girders produced in Maryland? {The phrase at all will usuiUv make a 
statement true } Can you think of ways m which wood products compete 
with sfeei girders? 

14 Very large firms are sometimes said to have an advantage over smaller com 
petitors because they can make for themselves more of the inputs tticy use 
Smaller firms must purchase their inputs and consequently have higher 
costs of production What's wrong with this argument? 

15 How would you account for the feet that so many clothing stores are both 
m the business of selling clothing and the business of extending credit to 
consumers while so few pizza parlors have gotten into the consumer aedit 
business? 





PRICE SEARCHING 


How does a price searcher find what he's looking for and what happens 
when he finds it? We're going to argue in this chapter that pnce searchers 
estimate marginal costs and marginal revenues and then try to set prices 
that will enable them to sell all those units of their product and only those 
units for which marginal revenue is greater than marginal cost Docs that 
sound complicated? It's just the logic of the process by which net revenue 
IS mnmued But w it the procedure business firms actuallv emplov? 
sounds much too theoretical, like something an economist might dream 
up but which few real world sellers would even recognize 


MYTH AND LOGIC IN PRICE SETTING 

It certainly is not the way most people assume that prices gel set The 
everyday explanation is a simple cost-plus-markup theory Business firms 
alculate their unit costs and add on a percentage markup A laige number 
of pnce searchers will themselves desaibe their pnce setting practices in 
terms of the cost-plus-markup theory Their testirnony deserves to be 
taken seriously, but it isn't conclusive evidence A lot of people cannot 
correctly describe a process in which they themselves regulariy and suc- 
cessfully engage Most people who nde bicydes, for example, don t know 
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how they keep ihe bicyde balarced and if asked to think about it they'll 
conclude that they keep the bicycle from tipping by leaning or shifting 
their weight slightly each time the bicycle inclines m one direction ' If 
that were the way they actually balanced, they wouldn't make it to the end 
of the block In reality they balance by steering, not leaning, they turn the 
front wheel imperceptibly and allow centrifugal force to counter any ten 
dency to tip The fact that they don't know what they're doing doesn't 
keep them from doing it Although they can only balance successfully by 
winding along a senes of curves whose precise curvature will be inversely 
proportional to the square of the speed at which the/ re proceeding, many 
mathematical illiterates are skillful cyclists 

There are excellent reasons for doubting (he cost-plus-markup theory 
Ore IS that it tells u$ nothing about the size of the markup Why choose 
a 25% rather than a 50% markup? Why do different firms mark up their 
prices by different percentages? Why will the same firm vary its percen- 
tage markup at different times, on different products, and even when sell- 
ing to different people? Why do sellers sometimes set their prices k/hic 
their average unit cost? 

Moreovcr,iffirm$canalwaysmarkuptheirpriccsproportionatelywhftn 

their costs rise, why don't they raise their prices Ixforf their costs rise? Are 
they satisfied with less net revenue when they could be earning more? That 
doesn't square with the perennial complaints of many price setters that 
they aren't making adequate profits We all know, too. that firms are some- 
times forced out of business by rising costs That couldn't happen if every 
firm were able to mark up its prices to cover any inaease in costs 

The popular cost-plus-markup theory is most inadequate It just doesn't 
explain the phenomena with which we're all familiar We'll return to the 
question of why so many people, including price searchers themselves, 
nonetheless hold to the theory But we can't do that until we’ve gone 
through the economist's explanation of the price searching process 


Meet Mr, Artesian 

Simple cases are best for illuminating basic principles The complexities 
of actual experience can be introduced later We shall be working for 
several chapters with the case of Mr. Artesian, who discovers m his front 
yard a flowing spring of mineral water Many of his fellow townsmen 
believe that regular draughts of mineral water promote good health, they 
are willing to pay for the opportunity to drmk from Artesian's spring 


1 Ask some of your fnends jvhat they do while riding a bicycle to keep it balanced 
Qiances are good that diey will all give an incorrect answer unless they have been lnU how 
they do It 
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CUPS OF WATER DEMANDED (per day) 


Weassumetobeginwjt'hthatArtefianknowspreaselylhecoinmunitv's Figure lOA Demand 
demand for his water (an assumption we shall want to relax later) Here cuwe for inincra] water 

It IS 

Price per Cups Demanded 
Cup per Day 

540 1 

39 2 

JS 3 

37 4 


03 38 

02 39 

01 40 

00 40 

The demand cutve is graphed m figure lOA The curve is stepped rather 
than smooth to enable us to read off dearly certain values we'll be inter 
ested m 

Artesian wants to sell the water and make as much money as possible 
Hie spring produces more than 40 cups of water per day, but no more 
than that amount can be sold at anv positive price The remamder will be 
allowed to dram back into the ground But before going into business 
Artesian must make an in\’estmcnt He must acquue equipment to cap- 
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ture artd dispense the water While he could hire someone to do this he 
estimates that the cost of hiring an attendant would be greater than the 
cost of renting an automated dispenser (Don t forget that there would 
still be a cost for labor if Artesian tended the spring himself the value of 
whatever Artesian was unable to do because he was tending the spring ) 
So Artesian rents a com operated water dispenser for $200 per year plus 
4t per Cup dispensed The company leasing the machine to him agrees to 
attach the machine keep it serviced provide the paper cups and also pro 
vide an automatic change maker for customers Artesian doesn t have to 
do anything except write a check at the first of each year and hold out his 
hand each day for the receipts mmus 4t per Cup of Water sold 
What price should Artesian set^ Let s follow him as he searches for the 
price that maximizes his return He sees at a glance that some prices are 
too high At 35c pet cup for example he would sell 6 cups collect $2 10 
surrender 24t to the dispenser company and be left with $1 86 per day 
He can do belter by cutting his price and mcreasmg his volume 
But he must not cut the price too far At 10« for example he would 
gross $3 10 and net $1 66 again He can do better at some price m between 
If you were to examine the demand curve for a while you would dis 
cover that Artesian s net receipts reach a maximum of $3 42 at a price of 
either 23(r or 22e and decline gradually as he moves the price either up 
or down from those values This is because the marginal revenue equals 
the marginal cost as sales move from 18 {at 234) to 19 (at 224 ) 
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Whst in ths world does that inean^ And what is rtoniit anyvvav? 
If you are already familiar with the concept of mammal cost you should 
have no trouble with marginal revenue Mat^ual reven le k ihe a44ifm/il 
rcvsuuc obtained from taking some acbon under consideration in this case 
selling additional cups of water But i/additioml cups can be sold only bj 
lowering the price on all sales marginal revenue will be less than price To 
see exactly why and in whit way marginal revenue js related to demind 
we re going to abandon Artesian momentarily m favor of a digression on 
marginal revenue 


The Meaning of Marginal Revenue 

Suppose you are a price taker The demand curve you face is then by 
definition perfectly elastic at the prevailing price You can sell all you 
want to at the going price The additional revenue you obtain therefore 
from selling one more unit is always equal to the price per unit Marginal 
reveniii eijiials price far all price takers 
But suppose you are a price searcher Your demand curve is now by 
definition less than perfectly elastic You can sell additional units only by 
lowering the price Each time you lower the price enough to sell one more 
unit you gain an amount equal to the new price per unit but you hse an 
mcunl equal is the price reduction tnulfiphed by the number of units you could hm 
sold rtf the higher price Gain something lose something Your marginal 
revenue is the first amount minus the second 
The following schedule will illustrate 

Price Quantity Total 

per Unit Demanded Revenue 

$6 0 0 

5 2 5 

4 2 8 

3 3 9 

2 4 8 

2 5 5 

The logic IS as simple as the arithmetic The easiest way to grasp it is to 
do the calculations When the pnee searcher reduces his price from $5 to 

$4 he sells one additional unit and so gams $4 Butheloses$lontheunit 
which he could have sold at $5 had he been willing to forego selling the 
second unit $4 minus SI is S3 the marginal revenue associated w th the 
second unit We place it iri betiveen the first and the second unit in the 
schedule to indicate that $3 is the additional revenue gamed h mow ig front 
sales of 1 unit (at $5) to 2 units (at S4) 


Marginal 

Revenue 

5 

3 

1 

-1 

3 
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L/NIT5 DEMANDED (p«rt me period) 


figure lOB Step curve showing 
marginal revenue 


Similarly cutting the price from $3 to 52 brings him an additional $2 
from the extra unit sold at this price but loses him $l on each of the 3 units 
he could have sold at the higher price $2 minus $3 is a marginal revenue 
of minus $1 

Ifyou'restillawakefilslhe tedium thalgetsyou not the difficulty) you 
can observe this phenomenon on a graph Figure lOB shows the same 
schedule drawn as a step curve built of lettered blocks Cut the price from 
$5 to $4 and you gam the blocks C E H and L but lose block A The 
marginal revenue therefore 3 blocks or $3 
Cut the price from $3 to $2 and you gam blocks J and N, but sacrifice 
D E and F The marginal revenue is minus one block 
Marginal revenue is lesi than price for this price searcherbecause, to put 
it m common language he spoils his marked by expanding his sales He 
can expand his sales only by reducing his price And we re assuming here 
that the reduced price must be offered to all customers not just to the cus- 
tomers he attracted through the lower price (He cannot engage in price 
disaimination ) 

There are questions at the end of the chapter for additional practice on 
marginal revenue Be sure you understand what the concept means or you 
will be confused by arguments in this and succeeding chapters Once 
again margmal revenue will be r^ual to the price for all price takers It will 
be hi than the price for price searchers who cannot confine a price rcduc 
tion to the customers gained by that reduction but must also offer the 
reduced price to previous customers (It would be more than the price only 
for sellers facing upward sloping demand curves Upward sloping demand 
curves are barred from this book but figuring out why marginal revenue 
would be higher than price in such a weird Circumstance might be a useful 
logical exercise ) 


Back to Artesian 

let 5 return to Artesian s search for the most profitable price We 
asserted that a price of either 23c or 22c maximizes Artesian s net receipts 
This can bo proved fay anyone willing to calculate the consequences of all 
possible prices Net receipts grow gradually as the price is lowered from 
40f reach a maximum at 23c or 22c then decline gradually through sue 
cessively lower pnccs 

We also asserted and thereby launched ourselves on a long digression, 
that marginal revenue equals marginal cost as sales move from 18 units 
per day to 19 units, and gave this equality as a reason for maintaining that 
net receipts were maximized between the prices of 23c and22C figure lOC 
shows the same information as figure lOA and adds the marginal revenue 
curve derived from the demand curve on the assumption that the same 
price Will be charged for each sale 




The marginal revenue is 40« from the 1st unit, 38e from the 2d unit, 4c Figure lOC Margmil revenue 
for the 19th unit, zero for the 21st unit, becommg negative and progres 
sively more negative after the 21st unit You should be able to see now 
why net receipts are maximized at a price of either 23c or 22c 
Marginal revenue is the addition to Artesian s receipts as his sales 
expand Marginal cost is the addition to his costs as his sales expand He 
maximizes his net receipts by selling every unit whose marginal revenue 
exceeds its marginal cost, and selling iia unit whose marginal revenue is 
less than its marginal cost Artesian stops selling, therefore when mar 
gmal revenue equals marginal cost 
Don't allow yourself to be hypnotized by the equably between maiginal 
revenue and marginal cost Obsession with this equality has lost many a 
beginnmg economics student a good night's sleep The equabty is signifi- 
cant oiiiv inasmuch as it demonstrates the absence of an inequality* Think 
in terms of inequahlies and you'll rest easily tonight 
Any iinif thal ndris more to revenue (marginal revenue) Urn if adds lo cost (mar 
gmal cost) IS a propabk mill to sell no matter lolielher it adds a hi or a little 
Suppose that Artesian is selling 17 units Should he cut his price in 
order to sell 18? Is the 18th unit a profitable one to sell? The margmal cost 
is 4(1, the marginal revenue is 6c Sell it and add 2c to the daily profit 
Suppose he is selling 20 Is this a profitable policy? He may well be 
making a profit, but the question is whether he is maximizing his profit 
The marginal cost of the20th unit IS 4c The margmal revenue is 2c Do 
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M/sell il,andadd2t to the daily profit by avoiding a reduction of from 
the daily prdit The pnnciple we’re using is common sense itself. Any 
action that yields more leventie than cost is a profitable action, and should 
be taken, any action that yields more cost than revenue is an unprofitable 
action, and should not be taken 



Doing Well and Doing Better 

How does Aitesun fartf Is he better off as a result of his newly discov- 
ered spnngf He nets $3 42 per day as a consequence of his price searching, 
or $1248 iOpeiyeai After writing the check for $2C0 tocover his remain- 
ing annual costs he is left with an increase of $104830 in his annual 
income Artesian is happy 

But could he possibly fare still better^ Artesian consults the demand 
curve (which he came to know miraculously, you recall) and notices that 
some cups couW be sold at prices higher than 23C There Is even one 
devotee of mineral water in the community who would pay 40c to obtain 
his daily draught Moreover, water is going to waste in a frustrating 
fashion There are people willing to pav more than the marginal cost of 4 1 
who are excluded from purchasing by Aitesun's price of 23e Wouldn't it 
be lovely, Arlesian rnuses, if he could sell each cup for the maximum 
amount the customers are willing to pay But how? 

Artesian deades to place a sign by the fountain 'Please pay whatever 
the water is worth to you " He sets the machine to dispense a cup of water 
at 54 or more, m order to exclude those who would only be willing to pay 
the marginal cost or less If the cuslomers followed instructions, Artesun 
Would sell 36 cups per day at prices ranging from 40? to St, with these 

results r. , 

Daily gross receipts $ 8 10 

Daily net receipts 6 66 

Annual net receipts 2430 90 

Annual net income ZZ3090 

There are stones about price searchers who try such tactics A justice 
of the peace might ask each groom after the wedding to pay "whatever it's 
worth to you," hoping that the presence of the bride and the general awe 
of the occasion will prompt the groom into exuberant generosity. Chari- 
table organizations sometimes conduct sales on this principle, hoping that 
philanthropic impulses will overcome each purchaser's understandable 
reluctance to reveal the full value of an Item to him And there exist com- 
plicated aucuon technxjues that would accomplish a similar result. But 
Artesian's customers are not starry-eyed, they do not regard Artesian as a 
chanfable enterprise, and Artesian himself is unwilling to incur the costs 
of running a complicated auction So his sign is a dismal failure. His fiist 
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day's receipts came to only S1.80. Each costomer paid the mmimiim price 
of St, and he sold 36 cups of water. Artesian's attempt to do better is sum- 
marized below. The shaded areas show his net income under each scheme 



Wha! he got 
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CASE STUDIES IN PRICE SEARCHING 

We'll come back to Artesian in chapter 11. The time has arrived to con- 
sider some applications of what we've learned. 

The College as Price Searcher 

College administrators often talk about the high costs of providing an 
education and the need for chantable contributions to make up that 50% 
or so of the cost not covered by tuition. Have you ever ivondered why it is, 
then, that privately owned colleges grant tuition scholarships to needy 
students? If colleges are so poor that they must ask for charity, why do 
they simultaneously dispeme charit>'? The answer is that they probably 
don't. Tuition scholarships for needy students may be a partially success- 
ful attempt to do what Artesian failed to do. 

Figure lOD shows the demand for admission to Ivy College as estimated 
by the college administration. We shall assume that the marginal cost of 
enrolbng another student is zero. That isn't accurate, but it's realistic 
enough for our purposes and it doesn't affect the logic of the argument in 
any event, ivy College wants to find the tuition rate that ivill maximize its 
receipts. 




rij;uN> lOD Otmand iur\« of If Ivy restncts itself to a uniform price for dll it will set the tuition at 
ivv Co lipe students $1000 per year enroll 2000 students (the enrollment at which marginal 

revenue equals marginal cost) and gross S2 000 000 But some students 
whom It would be profitable to enroll arc excluded by this tuition rate 
and some students who would have been willing to pay more are admitted 
for only $1000 Ivy's administrators wish they could charge each student 
wAaf Ae s wiiVing Copay lYrteyaiu/cf/intf out rfre maximum Mcft sfuc^f 
or his parents would pay rather than be denied admission to Ivy, they 
could set the annual tuition at $2000 and then give scholarships (price 
rebates) to each student The scholarship would equal the difference 
between $2000 and the maximum each student is willing to pay 
The problem is how to gel information on willingness to pay A student 
or his parents will not reveal the full v alue of Ivy to them if they know that 
candor will cause them to pay a higher price But if willingness to pay is 
correlated with wealth a solution lies at hand Ivy announces that scholar, 
ships arc available to needy students Need must be established by Blling 
out a statement on family wealth and income Families will complete the 
forms in order to qualify (or scholarship aid and will thereby provide the 
college with information it can use to discriminate If the correlation were 
perfect between income and willingness to pay and if families filled out 
the forms honestly Ivy could discriminate with precision and increase ils 
gross receipts to $1000000 (the area under the entire demand curvfr) 




A QUICK WAY TO FIND THE 
MARGIHAl REVENUE CURVE 



\ STUDENTS ENROLUNG 

ycir) 


There happens to be a very simple way to construct Uie mar 
gmal revenue curve corresponding to any straighl-lmc demand 
curve By choosing straight-Ime demand curves for our illustra- 


tions we are not suggesting that most pnce-quantity relationships 
in the real world can be expressed by straight lines But the use of 
straight lines will permit you to derive marginal revenue cuncs 
without a lot of useless ch'cutand thus to get past the tedium and 
into the analysis The margmal revenue curve always biscds a 
horizontal line drawn from the demand ciirv" to tlie price axis 
Thus for the demand curve drawn above U is the margmal rev- 
enue corresponding to the segment AB of the demand curve It 
was constructed by drawing honrontal lines to the pncc axis from 
points A and B, bisecting these to obtain pomts E and E, then 
drawing a straight line through points E and F and extending it 
tlirough the area directly under the segment AB of the demand 
curve The proof that this yields the mar^nal revenue curve corre- 
sponding to 3 particular demand aiive can be constructed with 
the aid of very elementary geometry But the proof won t help you 
understand the process of pnee searching If you know a little 
geometiy’ amuse yourself by constructing the proof If geometry 
has terrorized you since high school, foigct the proof and just use 
the gimmick to draw the margmal revenue curves you want 
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Marginal rc\cnue nould he equal to price despite the fact that lv>- k a 
price searcher The tvvo t^^pcs of pricing are summarized below with the 
shaded areas again showing net income under each system 



Be care/u) about condemning Jvy College' Notice some of the conse* 
qucnces of this discriminatory pricing policy First of all, Ivy earns more 

tion? Is It better for philanthropists and taxpayers to cover Ivy's anniial 
defiat than for students (or their parents) to do so through being charged 
the maximum they're willing to pay? Notice, too, that under a perfectly 
discriminating system of tuition charges, 2(X50 students who would other- 
wise be turned away arc enabled to enroll at Ivy They aren't complaining 


Setting Movie Prices 

If we assume, as seems reasonable, that price searchers would like |o 
charge each customer the most he will pay we should expect to observe 
many instances of pnee discrimination in our society 
The local movie theater charges S4 for adults, $liO for students, and 
50c for children under 12 Is this because the theater owner likes kids or 
became it wsts him less to show a movie to kids? It is more probable that 
he is acting like a discnminating pnee searcher 





Let the demand curves shown in figure lOE represent the demands of Figure lOE Demerd curve for 

adults, students, and children for tickets to the focal movie theater Chil- dicaler tickets 

dren won't come at all if the price is above $1, but will come in droves as 
the price goes down below $1. Students start attending at prices below S3. 

Adults attend movies less, but will pay higher prices lo do so. 

Let the marginal cost of another patron be zero for the theater owner. 

(Why is this fairly realistic in light of what you know about sunk costs 
and marginal costs?) If the owner sets one price for everyone, his profit- 
maximizing price is $2 (The proof is a bit complicated. You could figure 
it out on the basis of what you know; but the marginal benefit from your 
efforts is likely to be less than the marginal cost of finding the solution.) 

He will sell 100 tickets to students and 150 lo adults for a total weekly 
revenue of $500. 

By discriminating among these three classes of customers, however, he 
can do better. He should charge $4 for adults, 51.50 for students, and 50c 
for children and raise his weekly receipts to 5725. With this policy he sets 
marginal revenue equal to marginal cost for each separate of potential 
customers In effect, he is cutting the price to gain additional customers auf/i- 
out offering equal price reductions to all customers He is bringing his 
marginal-revenue curve closer to his demand curve. As a result, fewer 
adults will go to the movies. But maybe the)’'ll be happier with the teen- 
agers and the little kids out of the house more often. A total ev'alualion of 
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the discriminatory pricing policy poses a much more complex problem 
of course 

Perhaps you ve noticed mpassmg an important prerequisite forsucccss 
ful discrjnwnatMMi of the kind ive ve been describing It must not be easy 
for low price customers to resell to high-pncc customers orforhigh-price 
customers to disguise themselves as low-price ones And that explains 
why discnminalion is usually observed only in situations where the seller 
has some effective ivay of identifying purchasers and where he can make 
sure that the consumer of his product is the original purchaser 


Another Type of Price Discrimination 

Before lea\ mg the topic of the price searcher as a discriminating seller, 
we want to consider one more possibility Additional sales are obtained 
through reduced prices not only by attracting new customers through 
reduced prices but also by inducing present customers to purchase more 

Horty Kulcher )ust built a new house and he wants to landscape his lot 
He loves roses But his demand curve is downward sloping let us assume 
he has this schedule 

Price Quantity 

per Bush Demanded 
i 

5 2 

3 3 

2 4 

1 5 

Assume that the owner of the garden shop pays $1 25 to obtain rose 
bushes from his nursery He would like to sell 4 to Horty On the other 
hand he can only sell 4 if he offers Horty a price of $2 and it s obvious 
that S2 IS not a profit maximizing price for his transactions with Horty 
Marginal revenue falls from $8 to $2 to minus $1 as the owner adjusts his 
pncetosellaltemalivelyl 2 and3bushes On any sale beyond 2 marginal 
cost exceeds marginal revenue Will the owner therefore settle on a price 
to Horty of 55? 

Not if he knows Hort/s demand and hes searching for the profit- 
maximizing set of prices' A better option is the following pnee schedule 

5 8 for 1 
nforZ 
16 for 3 
18 for 4 

In constructing this schedule we assumed that since Horty would pay 
$8 for the first bush and $5 for the second he would pay $13 for two That 



J5n( {he same as <^6 50 pe bush bcoi'^c the price is confiilinl ot 
H ort) s buvmg two 

If woi Id now Ic consis enl with Horf) s dtmmd scheduU for hm to 
purchise 4 rose bushes even fhouj,h If c price c n k nse <} 0 1 
Horty is cauglil by the fact that he can onU obfa n i price thi lov f h- 
buys at least 4 rose bushes The garden shop o vntr is tnerebs alttmp in>, 
to extract the full \alue to Horf) of each successive ros bu«h }n othi 
words he s trying to keep his marginal revenue from f Ihng below ik 
price 

Pity Horh ifvouwish On the other hand you mght reiremLcr ihit 
Horly 15 pvy mg for nothing he does not v nt and thit h s front > ird \ 1! 
be more beautiful is i result of the garden shop owner s exolo t ition 

So how docs 1 price scardrer find wh t he •* looking for’ B\ (I) c-Jli 
mibng his marginal cost ind margiml revenue (2} determ nng the level 
of output that will enable him to «eji iJI those units of output ind on)v 
those units for which margmil revenue IS g eater th nma^imlcost md 
then (3) setting his price or prices so thil he can )ust man pc to sell the 
output produced Thvt sounds complicated a vd it is The logic w simpic 
enough But the estimates of iruirgmal cost and cspeciallv the estimates of 
demand and marginal rcienue arc hard to make accurately TIi {< why 
price searchers are called cmirlrrs And why fhc\ could some imc« be 
called price srofcr 

The complexJtv and iinccrtamh of the price searchers ta«k helps cv 
plain the popularity of the cost plus marl up theory B\ running through 
a senes of gnphical examples we cm show the log cal imdcquacy of that 
theory and whv ''O mmv people including price su chers ihcmscKc* 
nonetheless hold to it 


hfarkup Pricing Reconsidered 

Figure ]0F shows two diftcrcnt demand curves The cur\e< vre dr wn 
tn such 1 wv\ that the margiml revenue curves corresponding to each of 
the demand curves cut down ucross the miriin’l cost curve at vn output 
of 200 (The relevant portion of each marginal revenue cune his been 
dnwn in ) But the price will be «ctal ^35 if the demmd I'^D, indat^'^Oif 
itsD Thoseareven diffcrentpercentifcmvrkups Pneese rdic s elect 
a percentage markup on the basis of the demand they hce no on the 
basis of the number of children they must support or thursubio ivecsti 
mate of ivhst would be fair and reaionabJc Thi more clastic the oem'rd 
thciosslhcvwailbcablciomarkupthcpnccovcrmarbin Icol’Rcm n 

ber though that margiml co‘:t must include •^udvopportun t\ co^SvS the 

value of tile price sevreher s lime and not ju*: the v hole'll e p iCt o 
the goods 

l Th (.0 Tc nt«ot 1. oh, unou-’Jfo' •> /o 17 ndP J 
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Figure JOF Demjrd This 15 consistent wlhobsersed differences m percentage markup pol 

fljiiKih and mjtkup icies among different mdustnes Markups are traditionally low in grocery 
retailing, for example Thats because supermarkets generally confront 
quite ebslic demand curves for most of the products they sell The demand 
curves are ela‘tic because there are usually good substitutes for the prod 
ucts of any particular supermarket and because food is a large enough 
component of most peoples budgets to make them highly sensitive to 
price differences The markups are larger at convenience stores than at 
supermarkets because the patrons of convenience stores typically don I 
haxe good substitutes readily a\ailab!c and also are spending relatively 
little at these stores Fmding the cheapest supermarket could save a shop- 
per a considerable sum over a year or two, and that gives shoppers an 
inducement to search and compare Finding the cheapest price for a 
single loaf of bread when supper is waiting on the table may well involve 
more cost in time and effort than it s worth 
This way of mterpreting the behavior of price seardters an even be 
used to explam markup policies in the college book store including the 
different percentage markups usually employed for textbooks, typing 
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p^pps jraiod? Aod iiUss .ritffis The seller s estimale of demand 

elasticity is a key factor in price setting 
So the analysis of this chapter is superior to a simple cost plus markup 
theory of pricing in that it explains why markups vary so widely But isn I 
It shll true that a business firm once it has delermmcd the appropriate 
percentage markup just adds that amount to the cost rather than searching 
(or groping) in the way we ve desaibed^ Let s see 


What to Do When Costs Change 

Figure lOG shows the demand curve forttieprodudof a particular firm 
the original marginal cost (MCj) and a subsequent higher marginal cost 
(MCg) The maiginal revenue curve drawn by using the gimmick de 
scribed on page 231 (check its construction for youreelQ mfersects MC, 
at an output of 150 so the firm wants to produce and sell all units up to 


Figure lOG Rising costs 
and n«mg pnces 
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the 150 th but none beyond that It therefore sets its price at $30 {Be sure 
you use the graph to trace out each step m the argument) That's a 100% 
markup over the $15 marginal cost 
Now let marginal cost nse to $19, as shown by MC, The firm will now 
find Its most profitable output to be 130, and will want to raise its price to 
$32 It cannot persist m the 100% markup policy or even pass along all of 
the $4 increase m cost At least it cannot do either if it wants to earn as 
much net revenue as possible The increase in cost will lower the firm’s 
net revenue from $2250 to $1690 If it tries to pass along the entire $4 cost 
increase by raising the pnee to $34, net revenue will fall further to $1650 
And if It persists in a 100% markup policy and raises the pnee to $38, net 
revenue will be only $1330 
With marginal cost at $19 



Quantity 

Total 

Total 

Net 

Price 

Demanded 

Revenue 

Cost 

Revenue 

$32 

130 

$4160 

$2470 

$1690 

34 

no 

3740 

2090 

1650 

38 

70 

2660 

1330 

1330 


Figure lOH shows the same cost increase as in lOG and a simultaneous 
increase in demand from Dj to Dg Given this comhinalm of a demand 
maease and a cost increase the firm would be able to pass along the full 
cost increase The best price to set would become $34 That's the pnee at 
which the firm can sell all those units and only those units for which mar- 
ginal revenue is greater than marginal cost Sometimes demand increases 
and cost increases will occur together, because the same set of forces is 
responsible for both For example, m a period of general mfiation when 
all costs and prices are tending to rise, a price searcher may just assume, 
as a first approximation, that the demand for his product is going up at 
the same rate as his costs are increasing And so he will automatically 
pass along cost mcrcases m the form of higher prices But for an astute 
price searcher that s nothing more than a rule of thumb with which to 
begin the process of searching for the most profitable price 
The cost-plus-maikup theory is in general a rule of thumb for price 
searchers And this probably explains its populanty as an explanation of 
the forces determirung pnees Searching has to begin somewhere Why 
not begin with the assumption that the future will be like the past and that 
procedures which have yielded good results m the past will continue to do 
so? And so pnee searchers will try to increase their prices roughly in pro 
portion to any cost increases they experience-but only until they discover 
that the/ re makmg a mistake The marginal cost-marginal revenue analy 
sis of this diapter explains how price searchers recognize mistakes and 
what the cnlena arc by which they move from rules of thumb and first 
approxirnabons toward the most profitable pricing policy 




Figure lOH Rising costs 

Pncmg for the Distant Future f'smg demand and 

rising prices 

The pnee searcher's task becomes even more uncertain and difficult 
when he tnes to take account of what will happen over longer periods of 
time Consider the case of a firm markebng a new product for which the 
demand is shown by in figure 101 Production costs are shown by 
MC The best price to set is $70 with output at 60-where marginal revenue 
equals marginal cost 

But this IS a new product PerhapS; if it were well promoted, ffie demand 
could be increased substantially-to Dg, let us say And one of the better 
ways to promote a new product is to offer it at an attractive price, possibly 
even at a price below marginal cost for awhile Suppose that the firm intro- 
duced its product at a price of $40 in order to sell 120 This would obvi- 
ously not be the price that maxiiujzed returns in Uie short run, marginal 
revenue actually becomes negative as the firm lowers its pnee by enough 
to sell more than 100 units But $40 might still be a good pnee to set if that 
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Hguff lOl Pn« searching price helped win gcncrjl jcccptanre for the product, so that the demand 

/'f i rrw predgcl curve after a ycaror SO had shifted to Thcnthe firm cOuM raise its price 

and start cashing in on its promotional pncing policy The best price to 
set ther^ would be 560 with output at 200 units 
But let s push the analysis farther MC has been drawn m sucha way as 
to indicate that the firm is not well equipped to produce much more than 
lOO units per month As it tries to increase the rate of monthly output 
beyond that point, it encounters rapidly rising production costs This is 
inconsistent with the common belief that business firms can always lower 
their costs b> producing in larger volume 
But that belief is mistaken If the firm has a fixed amount of plant and 
machinery with which to manufacture the product, It will inevitably en- 
counter filing marginal costs whenever the rate of production approaches 
' full capacity " It may have to pay overtime wages and shift differentials 
It may have to skimp on mamterunce procedures It may have to pay 
premium prices to suppliers and sub-contractors to avoid production 
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bottlenecks It may have to pull resources a^vay from other tasks for which 
they are better suited m order to concentrate effort on expanding output 
of this one product 

As the curve is drawn, the firm has no precise ' full capacity " Marginal 
cost starts to rise at around 90 units per month, butmoie than thatamount 
c«« be produced At 200 units per month marginal CMt is 25% higher than 
at 90 units and rising steeply, but additional output can sliJl be obtained 
if the finn is vviUmg to incur the costs That s why published figures will 
sometimes state that a firm or an industry is operating at more dian 100% 
of capacity Strictly speakmg, that's impossible But if capaaty is defined 
as that rate of output at which marginal costs begm to mcrease or at which 
they are no more than a certain percentage above their lowest level, then 
production at more than 100% of capaaty is clearly possible Keep m mind 
this ambiguity m the concept of "capaaty' whenever you read figures 
purportmg to give the rate at which an industry or even the entire manu 
factunng sector of the economy is operalmg Such figures are always 
averages of estimates based on vague catena 


Planning for Production 

Producers cJwose the structure of their marginal costs-subject to error, 
of course-when they decide to construct a plant of a given size or to pur- 
chase equipment of a particular tvpe and amount How do thev make that 
decision? In part by estimatmg the future demand for their product If 
Henry Ford had expected to sell only a dozen cars a year, he would never 
have built an automobile assembly line N’ot only ivould the mitial cost 
have been too high for subsequent sales to cover even the marginal cost 
once the assembly line was in operation would have been absurdly high 
for an annual production rate of twelve cars 

MC 2 in figure lOj represents marginal cost under a difierent set of deci- 
sions respectmg plant and equipment Does MQ represent lower costs 
than MCj? That will depend among other things on the demand If demand 
is Dj, the firm can produce any level of desired output at lower margmal 
costs with the plant and equipment yielding the marginal costs of MCj If 
MCj also entails a lower initial cost as it undoubtedly will if it represents 
a smaller plant and less equipment MC, is the structure of costs that 
ought to be chosen But if demand is expected to be Dg, MQ may be the 
cost structure to choose We cannot be certain from fhe data given on the 
graph that MCj is superior to MQ because these data don t reveal the 
costs of constructmg the alternative plants costs that are marginal and not 
sunk costs at the time the deasion is being weired What the example 
illustrates is the kmd of long term considerations regardmg demand, costs, 
and their interrelations that must be taken mto account by suct^sful 
price searchers 
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SELUNC BELOW COST? 


Do you agree wilh the foilowuig paragraph? 

“In order to preserw? our competiiive economic system, we need laws 
that prchilMt unfair practices such as sales betow cost. Large /Irms can 
often afford to sell products below cost until their rivals are driven out of 
business If they arc not rcstrauicd by law, we could easily wind up with 
an economy dominated by just a few huge corporations “ 

Most Americans apparently accept this argument For our laws, at the 
federal, stale, and local level, abound with provisions designed to prevent 
or inhibit price cutting Many states have resale price-mamfenance laws 
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that not only permit but assist manufacturers and retailers jointly to estab- 
lish mmimum prices and to prosecute retailers who sell below these 
prices ^ Many states have statutes prohibiting sales below cost that usually 
go by some such name as Unfair Practices Act And r^ulatory commis- 
sions, ostensibly created to hold down the pnces fliat may be charged by 
public utilities, often wind up enforcing minimum rather than maximum 
rates This is true, for example, of the grandfather of all such commissions 
m the United States, the Interstate Commerce Commission (created by 
Congress in 1887) 

It's fairly obvious why some business firms would approve that kind of 
legislation they want protection agamst compehtion But why do con- 
sumers and the general public go along? The public seems to have accepted 
the argument that price cutting can create "monopolies" by driving com- 
petitors out of business And monopolies, of course, are Bad Things 

The paragraph with which this section began states the essential argu- 
ment How valid IS it? Is it possible to construct a defensible case for laws 
that prohibit "sales below cost"? A lot of questions should immediately 
anse m your mind 


Determining the Relevant Cost 

What is the cost below which prices should not be set? Does any one 
actually sell below cost? Why would anyone interested m mcrcasmg his 
wealth ever want to sell below cost? 

Case Lemuel Mudge, proprietor of the Thrifty Super Market, orders 
1000 pounds of ripe bananas He gets them for 5g a pound because the 
produce distributor is eager to move them before they become too ripe 
Mudge advertises a weekend special on bananas 10$ a pound But Mon- 
day morning finds him still n'llh 500 pounds of bananas, now beginning 
to turn brown How low can Mudge cut his pnee without sellmg below 
cost? The answer is not 5c a pound That is sunk cost and hence no cost at 
all If Mudge will have to pay someone to haul the unsold bananas away 
on Tuesday morning, his cost on Monday could be less than zero In that 
case it might be to his advantage to give bananas away free If a zero price 
IS to his advantage, how can it be "below cost '? (By the way, did Mudge 
buy the bananas be/ow cost?) 

Or suppose Mudge bought a truckload of coffee 1000 one-pound cans 
for $300 It was an unknown brand on which a local distnbutor offered 
him an attractive price But it turns out that his customers aren't interested 
He cuts the price down to 3 pounds for $1, but still can't move it success 

1 Aslhischapterwasbeingwntlen Congressseeinedonitswaytowardrepealoflhel937 
law legalizing resale price maintenance agreemenls (or Fair Trade practices astharsup 
porters have cleverly named them) 
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fully Four weeks after his purchase he Still has 957 cans of coffee cluttering 
up bjs shelves and storage room If he no^v cuts the price below 30t, is he 
selling below cost? He is not He has no intention of replacing the cans he 
sells, so that each sale is that many additional cents m the till and one Jess 
can in the way The relevant cost of a pound of coffee could well be zero 
The relevant cost is, of course, the marginal cost 

Let's try a different kind of example and then return to Lemuel Mudge 
It might make sense to estimate the cost of producing a steer, but does it 
make any sense to estimate separately the cost of producing hindquarters 
and forequarters? Should the price of steaks, ivhich come from the hind- 
quarter of a beef carcass cover the cost of producing the hmdquarter 
leaving it to pot roast prices to cover the cost of the forequarters from 
which they derive? The question is nonsensical Unless it is possible to 
produce hindquarters separately from forequarters, one cannot speak of 
the cost of produang one and the cost of produemg the other Hindquar- 
ters and forequarters or steaks and pot roasts are )omt products with 
loint costs There is no way to determine the specific costs of joint pro- 
ducts or to allocate joint costs "correctly"^ 

Back to Lemuel Mudge Can we legitimately segregate the costs of each 
item sold mhis grocery store? Think of his frojen-food Items, for example 
How much of the cost of ownmg and operating the freezer case should be 
allocated to vegetables, how much to Chinese dinners, and how much to 
orange juicc? It's true that he could not carry frozen cauliflower without a 
freezer case But if he finds it profitable to own and operate a freezer case 
just for the sake of the frozen juices he can sell, and if he then has some 
extra room m which he decides to display boxes of frozen cauliflower, it 
might make sense for him to assign none of the freezer cost to the cauli- 
flower 

A successful businessman does not concern himself with the questions 
of cost allocation that have no relevance to decision making He knows 
that produdion-and a merchant is a producer just as certainly as is a 
manufacturcr-is usually a process with joint products and joint costs The 
businessman is interested m the additional costs assoaated with a deci- 
sion and the additional revenue to be expected from it, not in such mean- 
ingless problems as the allocation of joint costs to particular iterns for sale. 
If there is room for a magazine rack near the check-out counter, the ques- 
tion IS Howmuch will its installation add to total costs and how much will 
It add to total revenue? If the latter is larger, the rack makes sense, and the 

1 Ifthneare techniques for growing steers With relitivelylarger hindquarters than fore 
quarters or vKe versa then if enay be possible partially to distinguiih the costs under appro- 
priate circumslaiKcs Hindquarters can be enlarged at the cost of smaller forequarters and 
livestock breeders and feeders do calculate such costs More advanced economic analysis 
provides techniques for making these calculations 
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magazines sold need not have a price that covers utilities, rent, deprecia- 
tion on cash registers, or even the wholesaie prices of the magazines 

Mark well the italicized phrase It may be profitable to sell a magazine 
for 5c even if it costs 10c to obtain it from the distnbutor Why? Because 
the magazine display may bring in new customers who add to net revenue 
through their purchases of other items Lemuel Madge is not interested m 
his net revenue on any one item he sells but in the difference between total 
revenue and total costs Retailers have often earned agarettes »wf for the 
sake of the profit they make on the sale of agarettes but for the sake of 
the profitable sales of other items that are made possible by carrying ciga- 
rettes Similarly, hardware stores that sell odd-lot bolts, screws, and nute 
lose money on each sale but expect to make up the Joss through the good- 
will they thereby create 

There would be little point in stressing all this were it not for the popular 
mythology of "selling below cost ' Our argument suggests that many alle- 
gations of sales below cost are based on an arbitrary assignment of sunk 
costs or joint costs Business organizations often complain about below- 
cost sales, of course, but that is because they dislike competition and want 
government to protect them from its ngors by prohibiting price cutting 

Predatory Pricing 

But aren't there dangers to competition m allowing firms to cut prices as 
low as they wish? It is odd, but not really surprising how often people 
identify the protection of competitors with the protection of compehtion 
In reality they are more like opposites Competitors are usually protected 
by laws inhibiting competition, laws that benefit privileged producers by 
restricting consumers and nonpnvileged producers The hobgoblin hauled 
out to justify this IS "predatory price cutting" backed up by a ' long purse " 

Predatory pnee cutting is reducing prices below cost m order to drive a 
rival out of business or prevent new rivals from emerging willi Ike mlentm 
of raising prices aftenoard to recoup till losses It is supposedly a favorite tactic 
of larger firms who can stand prolonged losses, or temporary losses on 
some Imes, because of their larger financial resources-the so-called "long 
purse ' Economic theory does not deny the possibility of predatory price 
cutting But It does raise a long list of skeptical questions, headed by all 
the questions we have been discussing regarding the proper definition of 
an item's cost 

How long will it take for such a policy to accomplish its end? The longer 
it takes, the larger will be the short run losses accepted by the predator 
firm and, consequently, the larger must be the long term benefits if the 
policy is to justify itself 

What will happen to the physical assets and human resources of the 
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firms forced out of business? That's an important question, because if 
those assets remain in existence, what is to prevent someone from bringing 
them back into production when the predator firm raises its prices to reap 
the rewards of its villamy? And if this occurs, how can the firm hope to 
benefit from its predatory policy? On the other hand, the human resources 
may scatter into alternative employments and be costly to reassemble 

Is it likely that the predator firm will be able to destroy enough of its 
rivals to secure the degree of market power that it must have if the long 
run profits are to justify the short run losses? Charges of predatory pricing 
have most frequently been leveled against large discount houses, dmg 
chains, and grocery supermarkets But these sellers are not pitted exclu' 
sively against small independent competitors they must tangle with other 
large discount houses, other drug chains, and other supermarkets. Perhaps 
A&P could cut its prices far enough and long enough to drive Lemuel 
Mudge out of business, but that wouldn't work on Safeway And it's Safe- 
way rather than Lemuel Mudge (hat keeps A&P executives awake at night 

We are not denying the possibility of predatory pricing m business 
Well documented examples are hard to find, but it is surely possible 
Minimum price laws, however, offer the cerlmfy of higher prices in order 
to eliminate the pouibibly of higher prices a case of accepting a knovvn 
and certain evil as a way of avoiding an uncertain evil of unknown dimen- 
sions Thalmayormaynolbeagoodsocialbargam But since it is so often 
advocated by business firms that clearly stand to gam from it, we should 
at least approach their arguments skeptically 

A Way to Run a Railroad 

Figure lOK lies the question of alleged below-cost sales to our earlier 
discussion of price discrimination It pictures a railroad serving two dis- 
tinct and distinguishable classes of shippers those who ship bulky com- 
modities and those who ship small commodities. Their demand curves 
are shown by Dg and D.^ The former class can easily shift to barges if the 
rail rates are loo high, hence their demand curve shows considerable elas- 
ticity Barges are not as suitable an option for the shippers of small com- 
modities; theu demand curve is consequently less elastic 

The bent demand curve, labeled D^D^, shows the total demand for 
this railroad's services It was constructed by summing the quantities 
demanded by each class of shippers at the various prices The marginal 
revenue curve corresponding to D^Dj. cuts marginal cost at an output of 
400,000 boxcar miles per month If the railroad sets a smgle price for all 
shippers, it can do no better than to set the price at per boxcar mde 
Its total revenue will be $9,333,333 per month Since the sum of its mar- 
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cmal costs will be S4, 000, 000 al this output the railroad will be earning Figure lOK Price 
$5,333,333 per month discrimination by 

But It can do better than that by segregating the shippers and charging ra"ma® 
each class a different rate-)U5t as our movie theater operator did a few 
pages back it it pays attention to the marginal revenue from each class of 
shippers, the railroad will want to sell only 100,000 boxcar miles to the 
shippers of small commodities and to charge them correspondingly $30 
per mile And it will want to reduce the rate charged the bulk shippers to 
$22 in order to sell them 300 boxcar miles (At the smgle rate of $23'/, 
they would have purchased 133'/, and 266% miles respechvely ) The rad 
road's costs will be the same on our assumptions, but its total revenue will 
rise to S9,600y000 
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This kind of lactic is used regularly by industry lobbies wherever gov- 
ernment agencies hive some power to set mmuniim prices or— as in the 
case of imported goods-to exclude those that are being offered below 
some minimum pnee The term of opprobrium is dumping'' which is 
offioally defined as selling below cost Dumping is so obviously ' anfa^r 
to competitors that the competitors are often successful in getting the 
government to raise the dumper s pnees or exclude its products from the 
market The questions too rarely asked are Below whaf cost is the firm 
selling? What is the relevance of that cost figure to efficient resource alio 
cation? How can a firm find it in its own interest to sell at pnees that are 
actually belou cosl? And ahvays with respect to the lobbyists aiguments 
Cm f'w?Thats hivyers Latin ftmeans To whose benefit? ftsnota 
cynical question It's just a question that can help keep us from being 
taken m by special-interest arguments dressed upm public-interest garb 


Operating in the Red 

Will the railroad go out of business? £\en if it s allowed to set the prices 
that maximiw its net revenue, the railroad will be spending 5400 000 each 
month beyond its receipts That obviously cannot continue indefinitely 
But many firms regulated and unregulated do find thcmscKes m posi 
tions like the one described What could we expect to happen in such a 
situation? 

First of all we would expect the railroad to continue operations For if 
it loses S400 000 per month by operating it would lose $6,000,000 per 
month by not operating The banks that hold mortgages on the locomo- 
tive? wi/f not be eager fa see the calmd shut down wdicn if starts to fail 
behind on its pavments Instead thov arc likely to grant an cxtcnsion-in 
effect lending the railroad the monthly sum by which it is delinquent m 
its mortgage payments But they will simultaneously be after the rail- 
road's managers to scrutinize their expenditures and see if some can be 
reduced without hurting revenue Perhaps the railroad could lay off some 
personnel, though the unions are apt to resist that step Or it could cut 
management salaries, management s understandable reluctance to econ 
omize here might be overcome by a threat to throw the railroad into 
receivership and change its top executives Or it mightposlpone or skimp 
on maintenance, though this entails obvious risks If no way can be found 
to bring expenditures down to revenue, the railroad will go more deeply 
info debt each year fts creditors must then decide whether the ongoing 
loss from continued operation is greater than the loss thev would suffer 
from forcing the railroad to suspend operations Opinions and mtercsts 
will differ Local communities will not want to lose the tax revenue, but 
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the bsnks may want to repossess the locomotives and sell them to another 
railroad 

As existing equipment wears out the railroad will not be able to replace 
it from earnings and Will have trouble borrowing the required funds 
Eventually therefore the railroad may be forced to suspend operations 
Qc itcxax a^qealto ^vemrtient for a subsidy-an appeal in which it can 
expect to be supported by its creditors, its employees, the communities 
to which it pays taxes, and the shippers who use its services Or it may 
cast about for a railroad with which to merge m the hope that the merged 
line will be able to effect significant economies or attract additional busi 
ness from shippers The possibilities are numerous The most important 
point to be noted is that a business mu h< operaiid prcjitably at a loss for an 
indefinite period, as long as its revenues exceed its mar^ml costs 'Profit 
ably at a loss is a strange conjunction of terms What it means is that it 
will be to the advantage of the railroad s owners to continue operations, 
even though those operations steadily push the railroad more deeply into 
debt as long as a shutdown would entail even greater losses It is only 
through the comparison of additions to revenue with additions to cost or 
marginal revenue and marginal cost that the appropriate decision can be 
made 


Once Over Lightly 

Price searchers are looking for pricing structures that will enable them 
to sell all units for which marginal revenue exceeds marginal cost 
The populanty of the cost'plus-markup theory of pricing rests upon its 
usefulness as a search techmoue and the fact that people often cannot cor 
rectly exphtn processes in which they regularly and successfully engage 
A crunal factor for the pnce searcher is the ability or inability to dis- 
criminate to charge high prices for units that are m high demand and low 
prices for units that would not otherwise be purchased, without allowing 
the sales at lower pnces to spoil the market for higher price sales 
A rule for successful pnce searching often quoted by economists is Set 
marginal revenue equal to marginal cost This means Continue selling as 
long as the additional revenue from a sale exceeds the additional cost 
Skillful pnce scaicheis are people who know this rule (even when they 
don't fully realize ihe/rc using itj and who also have a knack for distin-- 
guishing tUe relevant marginal possibilities The possibilities are endless, 
which helps to make price theory a fascinating exploration for people with 
a penchant for pnzzle-solving 

Fums often charge that their a^mpetilors, whether domestic or foreigh, 
are "selling bclowcost' and call for the government to prevent such "pred- 
atory" practices Most such charges only make sense if they include m pef 
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unit cost expenses thit are irrelevant to the particular decisions under 
attack They make a different kind of sense when we remember that sellers 
charactensticallv prefer less competition 
While the ability to sell to different parlies at different prices increases 
the net income of a firm, it also enables some people who would otherwise 
be excluded to obtain goods for \\ hich they arc willing to pay the marginal 
cost of production 

One of the pnee searcher's major tasks is to choose the appropriate set 
of marginal costs by deciding how much capacity to construct costs are 
marginal opportunity costs until irreversible deasions have been made 
A firm can operate at a profit while running m the red as long as its 
revenues exceed margiml costs A decision to operate is a profitable deci 
Sion as long as it yields smaller losses than a decision not to operate 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 If you rc still uncerhin about the mcinmg of marginal revenue here is 
some additional ptictico 

Price Quantity 

per Unit Deminded 

SI2 1 

n 2 

10 3 

Q 4 

(n) Assume that all sale^ take place at 3 single pnee WhitisthcRdrfitm 
Icr IM mem from selling the second unit the third the fourth? Why is 
margiml revenue less thin price? 

(()) Whit set of prices could mike mirgiml revenue cqHfll to pnee as 
shown by this schedule? (Chock the cisc of Horty and the rose bushes ) 

2 "A price searcher should set marginal revenue as far above marguial cost 
as possible Explain why this statement is wrong Whit is being erronc 
ously assumed by someone who thinks tbit net receipts will be zero at an 
output where mitgiml revenue equals mirgmal cost? 
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3 Lotate the mo<;t profitable uniform price for sellers to set m each of the 
Situations j;raphed bclwv and the quantity they will want to produce and 
sell Then shade the area that represents the net income from that pricing 
pdicy V>hat will happen to net income to each case if the price is raised? 
If It 5 Imvered? (Cauhon What happens if a seller whose marginal revenue 
curve is the same as his demand curse raises his price?) 




4 You want to sell at auction an antique dining room suite There are three 
people who want it and they re respectively willing to pay$50W 56000 
and $t0o0 Your reservation pnee (the price above which the bidding must 
go before you II sell) is $5000 No one in the room has any informal on 
about the value of the suite to anyone else At about what price will the 
$u te be sold? 

Suppose vou run a Dutch auction The auctioneer announces a price well 
above what anyone would be willing to pay and then gradually lowers the 
price until a bid is received At about what price will the suite be sold? 

5 A priiafeJy owned umwrtifv m (he Southwest wants to increase the per 
ventage of Mexican Americans in its student body Very few of them are 
willing topav the university s high tuition rates, however, and the university 
IS reluctant to spend money for scholarships Outline a system for granting 
scholarships to Mcxitan-Amencans that would not reduce the university's 
net income (You will have to figure out a way of estimating the relevant 
margiital costs ) 

6 list some cases of disoiminatory pricing similar to the cases of the college 
and the movie theater How do the sellers identify particular customers 
with the apfTopriate class of demanders? How do they prevent reselling? 

7 You and )our fiancee are shopping for wedding rings After shoiving you a 
sample of his wares, the jeweler ask? 'About what price did you have in 
mindr 

(a) IVhy does he ask this question? 

(h) If )ou tell him you didn't plan to spend more than $50 on each nog, 
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arc ^ on helpmj him find llic nngs to sell )oii or (he pnet to charge for the 
rings vou prefer? 

(r) Wbal might be a good technique for Undreg out the taest price at 
uhich Ihc jeiveltr is uillirg to sell the nngs vou bke? 

S How should Artesnn lake account of the price he otiginally p„d for the 
Imd on which the spring was discovered in dcadmg what price to charge 
for his water? 

° Groccr> storcsoftenrunncwspapendxertisementscontiimngcouponsthat 
entitle customers to price discounts W hat is the rationale for such a polic) ? 
{I'fint Price “icirchcrs would hhe (o use fower pnees to attract additional 
customers intlieii/ bcuH- roinneUpd JPii£fcr.tho 
ilreadv secured) 

10 Can hog growers raise the pnccs at which thp> sell when Ihcirfecd costs go 
up’ (Hog growers are t\pically pnee nkers) If feed costs arc expected to 
remain at this higher {c\cl whit v ill bippcn after a lime to the number of 
hogs reaching the markel? How uiH th/s if/cct the pnee of hogs’ 

11 One store sells Wilson Onmpionship exfa duty felt optic yellow tennis 
balls at $3 40 hr i can of thrcA Anotoer store in rhe same shopping center 
sells Wilson Championship extra dulv felt optic vcllow tennis balls at 52 89 
for a can of three How is this possible? Wh> would an>onc buy bails from 
the first store? Why do >ou think we repeated iht long description in the 
second senlence instead of just swing identical mnnis balls ’ 

12 If a surgeon charges SI'^OO to remove the gill bliddcr of ^ wcalthv patient 
and SSOO to rcmoi c another patient s gall bl iddcr « jhe exploiting the first 
patient orgi\ mg a d scount to the second? Hoi docs she prevent the second 
patient from bu) m? scvcnl openhonsat the lower price and reselling them 
for a profit to wealth) patients’ 

13 Man) firms use a technique called target pricing to decide what prices to 
set for new products thc) re mtfoducinf The target pnee is a price that 
enables thc firm (0 cira some (ir^eted percentage return on its developwient 
and production costs Wjiat must the seller kno\ m addition to costs in 
order to know thc return that a particular price wiH yield? K earnings from 
thc sale of the product turn out to fall short of the target should thc firm 
raise the price’ If earnings exceed (he firm 5 expectahons should it lower 
the price? 

14 if it s true thit big supermarkets almost alwm have loiver unit costs than 
small grocery stores wJiy does anyone ev cr build 1 small grocery store’ 

15 Information iS a scarce good and its acquisition his a cort Hoiv does this 
fact explain the frequent willingness of smill firms to chatge whatever pnees 
are set by much larger firms’ 

T6 Which of thc following products are being sold below oisl? With what other 
products are they competing? Is the competition unfair ’ 
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(a) Coffee offered without charge by a banh to its customers 
(i) As many cups of coffee after dinner as the diner m an expensive 
lestauiant requests at tio extra charge 
(i) Commercial television programs 
(it) Soft dnnks on an airline flight 

(f) A roll of film given to each adult customer dunng the pi 2 za shop's 
first week of operation 

17 There are three elements that must all be present for a firm to be engaged 
m predatory pricing pnang (1) below cost (2) m order to eliminate rivals 
(3) with the intention of raising prices afterward to recoup What factors 
would make the last step of the process difficult to complete? Under what 
kinds of circumstances would it 1» relatively easy^ Can you cite any actual 
examples^ 

18 Whv did the airlines offer special reduced rate youth fares until the Civil 
Aeronautics Board ordered them to stop the practice? What was the CAB s 
objective? 

19 How should the Bntish and French manufacturers of the Concorde super* 
sonic commercial airliner take account of the plane s development costs m 
determining (he prices to charge airline companies? Should they suspend 
production if they can t obtain a price that will cover development costs? 

20 The graphs below present the marginal cost curve of a Japanese manu/ac 
turerand an Amencan manufa<nurer of the same product The demand 
Curve facing the American manufacturer is also shown What price would 
the American firm want to sel^ How many units would it want to sell? 
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Now suppose the japanese firm tries to sell m the U 5 market by under- 
cutting t!ie American firm's price It exports 6 units per time period at a 
price of S12 If the curve labeled (?) is the equivilcnt for the Japanese firm 
of l)ie cun'c labded (?) in figure JOK, is the japncscfirm selling below cost? 

What kind of effect would you expect the Japanese exports to have on the 
American firms demand curve? 





COMPETITIONAND 
GOVERNMENT POLICY 


Will economic competition disappear unless the government has an 
active program to preserve it? Or does competition preserve itself, even in 
the face of diligent efforts fay the government to restrict it? 

Is the government promoting competition nhen it prevents larger, more 
effiaent, or more unscrupuJou* firms from drning other firms out of 
business? Or does the protection of competitors entail the suppression of 
competition? 

When the government prohibits mergers is it preventing competitors 
from eliminating nvals or is it barring the development of more competi- 
tive and efficient organizational forms? 

What do we mean by competition and howare we to dcade whether the 
economy or some sector of it is adequately competitive? Is competition m 
an industry to be measured bv the number of competitor, by the practices 
in which they engage, or by the behavior of pnees, costs, and profits and 
the industry's record with respect to innovation? 

Those questions will not be conclusively answered m this chapter But 
we hope that when vou've finished thinking through the sources and con- 
sequences of competition as iveil as the origins and effects of government 
policies you wii! Jiavc a better sense of what the issues are 
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COMPETmON: SOURCES AND CONSEQUENCES 

When we last saw Artesian the price searcher he was ruefully contem 
plating the consequences of an attempt to extract from his customers the 
full value to them of a cup of mineral water As we rejoin him now he has 
returned to the price of 23( He is selling 18 cups of water a day and enjoy- 
ing a daily income of $3 42 from his mineral spring 


Competition Appears 

Artesian s demand curve reflects the tastes and preferences of people 
m the community, their income, and the availability of substitutes for 
Artesian's mineral water Lei's see what rnight happen if better substitutes 
became available 

A good substitute for Artesian's rmneral water is the mineral water of 
other suppliers Perhaps there are no other springs m the community, but 
mineral water can be bottled and shipped in from neighboring towns 
Moreover, Artesian's armual income from his spring, if it becomes known, 
will act i< information and incentive to others The owner of a local grocery 
store might decide to stock bottled mmeral water in the hope of appropri- 
ating for himself some of the gams now going to Artesian Let's assume 
this occurs 

The grocer can purchase bottled mineral water for $1 40 a gallon That 
comes to about lOe per cup of the size which Artesian is selling for 23c 
The grocer thinks he can undersell Artesian and capture the bulk of his 
trade What would be the best price to set? 

// ne knew the demand cmv faced by the we cccrfii tise ihe 
information we have on marginal cost to determine the profit maximmng 
price for which he is searchmg We assumed that Artesian knew his 
demand miraculously, and we could, if we wished, make the same heroic 
assumption for the grocer. But the assumption would now be considerably 
more heroic, a larger miracle would be required For now we would have 
to know («) the relative valuations placed on bottled versus fresh water, 
(If) the proximity of customers to Artesian and the competmg grocery and 
the costs of patronizing one rather than the other, (c) the customer's evalu- 
ations of the advantages and disadvantages of buying two weeks' supply 
at one time, (d) the extent to vvhich mformation is available to customers 
regarding these alternative supplies, and other similar factors Moreover 
a fundamental uncertamtyofamore radical sort is introduced by the prob- 
ability that the demand facmg each supplier is partially dependent on the 
pricing policy of the other 

Noticewhatlhisimplies Thepneeset by Artesian willaffectthegroccr's 
demand and hence die most profitable price for the grocer to set. But the 
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price set by the grocer will m turn affect Artesian's demand and thus alter 
the data with which Artesian determined his original price What it comes 
to IS that the best price for either one to set depends m part on the price 
which he himself decides to set The neat little world of chapter 10, wth 
its clearly defined curves, becomes blurry Unfortunately from an analyhc 
standpoint, but perhaps fortunately from an esthetic one, the real world 
IS not as neatly outlined as the pictures m a coloring book 
Perhaps you recall from chapter 9 the word oligopoly meanuig "few 
sellers " We decided there that the concept of a few sellers shared all the 
ambiguities of the concept of a sole seller, ambiguities inherent in the 
problem of deciding just how broadly or narrowly to dehne the commodity 
being sold Some economists have retained the slippery word oligopoly and 
have assigned it a very special meaning a situation m which the demand 
curve of one seller depends on the reactions of identifiable other sellew, 
sometimes called nvals Whether or not we choose to call this ohgopoly- 
the usage is certainly misleading-situations of that sort, where the demand 
curves of different sellers are significantly mterdependent, are obviously 
both common and important As a result, price searchers must often plan 
their course of action in the manner of chess or poker players 


Effects of Competition 

What can we expect to occur in such a situation? Precise predictions are 
impossible to make, but a number of possibilities suggest themselves 

1 Each seller will try to make his product more attrachve m the hope 
of capturing and retaining customers Artesian may install a bench 
under the shade tree by his dispenser The grocer may offer to 
carry the gallon bottle to the customer's car There are many other 
ways to differentiate the product, too many even to begin listing 
them These actions raise the cost of doing busmess but they also 
increase the valueto the customerofwhatheobtains for his money 

2 Each seller will try to dissenunate uiformation throughout the 
community concerning the special virtues of his product This is 
usually called advertising, and it has a poor reputation among 
many observers of the capitalist economic system Remember, 
however, that information is a good, a scarce good whose posses- 
sion enables people to increase their wealth bydiscovemg more 
profitable exchange opportunities Artesian and the grocer will 
want to spend more on advertising as long as the anticipated 
marginal revenue from advertising exceeds the anhapated mar 
ginal cost 

3 Artesian and the grocer may meet for lunch and agree to work 
together ' Why compete " Artesian asks rhetorically, ' when all 
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we're doing is wiping oat one another's profits? I'll keep my price 
at 23f per capful, you set a corresponding price of 53 22 per gallon, 
and we U just share the market " The grocer agrees and they shake 
hands They don't put their agreement in a written contract, 
because such agreements between competing sellers to maintain 
prices and slure markets are usually unenforceable in court and 
are moreover, illegal under the laws of many states and under 

> , ■ r 1 ' .1-' rl--.11 4 


the grocer content themselves with a "gentleman's agreement" 

What might happen now? Suppose that geography, consumer tastes, 
and other factors art such that exactly half of Artesian's customers switch 
over to the grocer Artesian will find his annual profits more than cut in 
half He will sell 9 cups daily and net $I 71, or $624 IS annually After 
payment of $200 to the dispenser company he is left with only $424 15 
(as against $1048 30 previously) Artesian mourns the day the grocer 
decided to enter the mineral-water business 


Competition Reappears 

But agreements of this sort are notoriously unstable The incentives to 
change are so persistent that soon one or the other party will seek to cir- 
cumvent the terms of the agreement lei’s see why 
Fundamentally, the explanation has to do with the inequality of mar- 
ginal revenue and marginal cost Artesian would incur only 4c in addi- 
tional costs if he could attract jusl one of the grocer's customers And he 
would add 23c to his daily revenue That is 19i worth of inducement to 
violate the agreement (in a gentlemanly way, of course) Artesian would 
be Willing to pay up lo 19C to attract another customer, if he thought he 
could do so Without inviting retaliation from the grocer or being forced to 
reduce prices to his existing customers 
He might advertise more, add vitamin C to his water, provide selective 
delivery service, give tradu^ stamps, or maybe even offer seaet price 
rebates Meanwhile the grocer's marginal revenue is also well above his 
marginal cost, and the grocer is contemplating similar actions to "build 
volume" on mineral water Maybe the grocer offers a special low price on 
paper cups to customers who buy a gallon of mmeral water, thereby 
escaping the charge that he has violated the agreement not to reduce the 
price of mmeral water 

Even if the gentlemen were to resist all these temptations, their agree- 
ment might still be undermined For what is to keep some other grocer or 
the local druggist from doing exactly what the first grocer did?lf Artesian 
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and the grocer lio not take these ne» compebtore into their cartel ^ the 
pace of 23c will be undercut If they do take them m, profits on the mineral- 
water business will be further shrunk And the new and larger agreement 
would be still harder to enforce effectively, since it now involves more 
parties and presumably more ways to honor the letter while violating the 
spirit of the agreement 

The recurring lesson under this third possibility is that a downward 
sloping demand curve is insufficient to guarantee contmuing profits Com 
petition (and every seller faces competition remember that there is no 
such thing as a perfectly inelastic demand curve) tends to bnng down the 
price raise the quality of the product sold and whittle away the price 
searcher s net income That is why price searchers and even price takers 
yearn so ardently for legal restrictions on compehhon Let's turn to this 
possibility 


Enlisting the Government 

Artesian had a good thing going unhl the grocer found out what a good 
thing jt was 'If people would only be loyal to their local mineral water/' 
Artesian muses one evening, ' I d still be earning over $1000 a year from 
my spring " The wish becomes father to a thought and the thought inspires 
a course of action 

Artesian drafts a memorandum to the Town Counal setting forth the 
following points 

1 Water is a basic necessity of life Adequate local supplies of high 
quality water must therefore be assured 

2 Mineral water is even more basic thin regular water, containing 
as It does vital supplement to good health 

3 Unrestricted competition especially from outside the town can 
lead to irresponsible price cutting and the destruction of local 
mineral-water suppliers thus depriving the town of an important 
industry citizens of regular income and consumers of assured 
domestic supplies of mineral water 

4 Unrestricted competition will lead to cost cutting procedures that 
may threaten the purity of the mineral-water supply and hence 
the health and safety of the whole community No pnee is too 
high if it guarantees pure water' 

5 The Town Council should therefore pass an ordinance shpu 
lating that every seller of mineral water wifhm the town limits be 

1 A cartel is an agreement among a group of sellers to regulate prices or output There 
arc also buyers cartels Chapter 13 argues that the National Collegiate Athletic ATooation 
for example can be viewed is a buyers cartel 
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licensed that a license be granted only after careful scrutiny by a 
board of knowledgeable people in the mineral water industry of 
the applicant sipjalifications and ability to satisfy minimum health 
and safety standards and that the board be empowered to revoke 
the licence of any seller who engages m unethical conduct incon 
sistent with the public interest 

Since legislative bodies at the federal state, and local level have often 
adopted just such licensing laws on the basis of very similar arguments, 
we shaU assume that the town fathers grant Artesian s request Market 
entry is now restricted and Artesian is in a more fortunate position If he 
is rfoub/y forfunafe Arfesian mli even 6e appointed chairman 0 / the 
bcensmg Board Why no^ He is, after all, the most experienced person 
m the comiTmnify on the subject of mineral water 


THE PERILS OF THE PRICE SEARCHER 

In the neighboring states of Maine and New Hampshire liquor 
Stores are owned and operated exclusively by the state For many 
years however, Marne prices were 20% to 30% higher than in New 
Hampshire And as a result Maine sold annually about 40% as 
much liquor as New Hampshire despite having a 25% larger popu 
lation Maine people werent more moderate m their drinking 
habits they were simply stocking up periodically during trips to 
New Hampshire 

So in July 1971 Maine opened a special cut-rate liquor store at 
ts southern border just off Interstate 95 The a m, of course, was 
to recapture some of the business going to New Hampshire with 
out lowering pnees to those citizens who couldn t conveniently 
shop out of the state 

According to a Well Sint* jomal report the results were rot 
what Maine anticipated Marne residents further north under 
stindably resented the fact that their state was discriminating 
agauttt them and began calling for state wide pnee reductions 
Those who did drive south to obtain cut rate liquor also resented 
the Maine policy and generally continued a few miles on across 
the border to Portsmouth New Hampshire to make their liquor 
purchases But bar and restaurant operators, who by law can only 
sell hquor bought in Maine quickly transferred their business to 
the new store with ib sharply lower prices The price searcher's 
life IS apjsarently a perilous one even when the price searcher is 
die state itself 
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The board will now set high standards of purity and excellence It will 
probably not be so crude as to deny licenses outn^t It will rather decree 
that bottled mineral water must be sold only m containers that have been 
sterilized by being boiled for 24 hours at 120 degrees centigrade (fresh 
water sold in cups is exempt), that stores selling mineral water must do so 
m separate areas so that the water does not stand closer than 25 feet to any 
other food or beverage by which it might be contaminated (busmesses 
selling only mineral water are exempt) and perhaps that a tax of $2 a gal 
Ion be levied on all water sold to defray the costs of the mspection and 
licensmg services (mineral water sold from pnvafe residences is exempt) 
Entry mto a market can be prevented without going so far as to prohibit 
It flatly Anything that increases the costs of a supplier will restrict his 
supply, and the imposition of sufficiently large costs will restnet it com- 
pletely Licensmg can be used to do exactly this and often is The preven- 
tion of competition is never given, of course, as the reason for licensing 
It is always "the public interest" for which sellers profess a fervent con- 
cern when they seek to have the government impose controls on potential 
competitors ^ 


Restricting Competitors 

Here are some actual newspaper items with names changed to protect 
the guilty Who stands to gam and who to lose m each case^ 
"Government officials are demanding that hospitals provide registered 
nurses 24 hours a day or lose their Medicare certifications ' 

"All plumbers must spend a minimum of 140 hours a year for five years 
leammg higher mathemahes, physics, hydraulics, and isometnc drawing " 
"Woolen makers are arguing that, since woolen worsted fabric is essen- 
tial to national defense, the government should impose quotas on imports 
from abroad " 

"The prominent owner of a local television sales and service center said 
today that he welcomed the state's investigation of the television repair 
busmess and he demanded regulation of the industry "We must ehnunate 
janitors, firemen, milkmen, and similar amateurs who defraud the public 
by providing poor quality repair service at cut-rate pnees/ be argued " 
"Automobile dealers are vigorously protesting Sears' appheahon to 
enter the car-financing busmess, and are demandmg that the state corpo- 
rations commissioner reject the application" 

' The Senate Pubbe Health Committee yesterday rejected a bill to allow 
use of multiple offices and trade names in the diagnosis of eye problems 
and fitting of glasses Single-office optometrists contend that, if an optom- 

1 Theappendixreprmtsa parable byHenryMannclhalviwdlyJIuslratesthcprocesses 
and problems to which this chapter is primarily directed 
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OCCUrATIONAL UCENSING 

The of January 8 1975 carried an intereshng 

feature on occupational licensing with the heading Closed Soci 
el es^ The article reports a statement by lewis Engman chair 
inanoftheFederal Trade Commission that occupational licensing 
has not prevented fraud, mcompetence orpnce gouging Engman 
cited an FTC study which showed that Louisiana which licenses 
television repairmen has about the same incidence of fraud as 
the District of Columbia which dees not Moreover pnces on 
television repairs are about 20% higher m Louisiana than in the 
District of Columbia 

In an effort to make licensing boards more responsive to the 
public interest some states have considered legislahon to require 
that the boards include members from outside the profession 
being regulated Predictably enough there has been strong oppo 
$ tion to these legislative proposals from trade and professional 
associations Their argument of course is that people who aren t 
practit oners of the licensed occup ition lack the technical compe 
tence to make proper decisions 


etrist IS in his own office his boss is his patient If the optometrist works 
under a trade name his boss is his company 

The owner of the Piney Woods Nursing Home and secretary of the 
State Association of Licensed Nursing Homes accused the State Health 
Department last night of approving new nursing home construction with 
out proper investigation of the need for additional facilities or the quali 
fications of the applicants 'Unqualified people includmg speculators from 
other parts of the country are hoping to reap big profits he said 'A great 
surplus of beds will bring about cutthroat competition which means 
nursing homes will have to curtail many needed services resulting in 
lower standards detrimental to patients and the community 
And finally the plumbers once again who aren t any worse than many 
others but seem to draw better press coverage 

Changes proposed in the plumbing section of the city building code 
would require that a plumber serve as an apprentice for five years instead 
of the present three before becoming a journeyman In addition appren 
hces would have to register annually with the city and could not become 
apprentices after reaching the age of 25 For a plumber to become a master 
plumber that is, one contractmg plumbing work he would have to take 







an examination The code now requires only that a plumber seeking Figure llA Alternative 
master plumber status furnish bond outputs of widgets 

Toward Evaluation 

What general conclusions can we draw from all of this? The first obser 
vation to be made is that price searchers markets lend to result m reduced 
output To avoid spoiling his market the pnce searcher foregoes some 
sales that could be made at prices above marginal cost He looks at mar 
gmal re\enue not at price and so he sells less and at a higher price than 
he would if he were a price taker 

Figure 11 A illustra tes this difference Sn^ose that we have hvo widget 
producing firms in widely separated geographic areas each with identical 
marginal costs The difference between the price taking and the price 
searching widget producers is summarized in their demand curves also 
shown in figure llA The price taker is m a large market with many pro 
ducers the price searcher sells in a geographically isolated area 

The price taker wants to produce all units whose margmai cost is less 
than marginal revenue (which equals the price for him) and so produces 
300 widgets per month 

The price searcher following the same rule wants to produce only IQO 
widgets per month Any units produced beyond this add more to his costs 
than to his revenue To sell 200 widgets he sets his pnce at $1 50 The 
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important fact to be noticed is the oufput reducing effect of price searchers' 
markets (The law of demand predicts that restricted output will also result 
m higher prices) 

This reduced output represents waste m a specific sense The marginal 
cost curve shows the opportunity cost of producing each unit of output 
Since opportunity cost measures the value of what is given up, we can say 
that the area under the marginal cost curve between 200 and 300 widgets 
shows the gam to soaety from not producing the last 100 of 300 widgets 
or what it would have cost society to produce them The demand curve on 
the other hand, measures what people are willing to pay for widgets or 
the gam to soaety from obtaining them Since the area under the demand 
curve IS greater than the area under the marginal cost curve between 200 
and 300, soaety lost more than it saved by not obtaining 100 additional 
widgets The while area represents this loss of wealth It is the difference 
between the value of additional widgets and the value of the alternative 
goods that can be produced by sacrificing these additional widgets 

The argument is admittedly somewhat formal and abstract But it is an 
important argument to understand if you want to evaluate the effects of 
market power In short price searchers refrain from providmg goods that 
could be provided at a cost below what people are willing to pay This con- 
stitutes an inefTicient use of resources 

Some further observations and words of caution can now be added 

First of all price discnmmation is capable of reducing this inefficiency 
If the price searching widget producer can find a way to do what Artesian 
attempted unsuccessfully with his you set the price policy, and what Ivy 
College did more successfully through tuition scholarships, he improves 
the allocation of resources Ot'course, fie also increases fiis own net income, 
a fact that will prompt him toward more astute price searchmg 

Secondly, the burden of such inefficiency diminishes as price searchers' 
demand curves become more clastic Since elasticity depends crucially on 
the availability of substitutes, legal restrictions on entry will tend to aggra 
vate inefficiency Restnctions on potential competitors reduce the range 
and dimmish the availability of substitute goods, and allow the price 
searcher more room to increase his own wealth by allocating resources 
ineffiaently 

Finally, for policy purposes, an efficient situation must be compared 
with more effiaent situations that are actually attamable We objected 
earlier to the frequent error of contrasting a less than ideal situation with 
an ideal but unattainable situation There are costs involved m changing 
market structures, such as the cost of an investigation, prosecution, court 
order, and compliance under antitrust statutes Only if these marginal 
costs are less than the marginal benefits can one maintain that efficiency 
would be mcreased by legal action aimed at reduemg the market power 
of price searchers 
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GOVERNMENT FOLICiES TOWARD COMPETITION 

The policies toward competition of federal, state, and local governments 
m this nation have not always been grounded in coherent economic analy- 
sis It IS relatively easy, of course, for academicians and textbook writers to 
point out the failings of policy makers “Had 1 been present at the crea 
tion," King Alfonso X of Spam remarked in the thirteenth century, "I 
would have given some useful hints for the better ordenng of the uni- 
verse '' But economists were not always present m any influential way as 
“antitrust' policies evolved in this country, and sometimes they gave con- 
flicting hints when they were offered a voice in policy formation The 
anomalies of antitrust policy are the anomalies we should expect when 
policies that significantly affect substantial economic mterests evolve over 
many years and in many separate jurisdictions in response to political 
pressures and m the presence of substantial uncertainties 

The very word (infi trust the most common generic term for summarizing 
the laws and policies that affect business competition, is a strange mis- 
nomer to begin with The “trust" was a speafic legal arrangement tried 
out by corporations around the 1880s as a way of reducing competitive 
pressure But it had already been successfully attacked m state courts and 
was disappearing when Congress enacted the first and most important 
“antitrust" law in 1890 The Sherman Act became known as the Sherman 
Antitrust Law' because Senator SJierman was also the sponsor of other 
well-known bills and because the word “trust" was at that time synony- 
mous m the public mind with schemes by powerful business mterests to 
eliminate competition The sweeping language of the Sherman Act m its 
first two sections provides good grounds forregarding it as the constitution 
of federal policy to preserve and promote business competition 

The Sherman Act 

"Every contract, combination in the form of a trust or otherwise, or con- 
spuacy, m restraint of trade or commerce among the several States 
is hereby declared to be illegal 

"Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or com- 
bine or conspire with any person or persons, to monopohze any part of the 
trade or commerce among the several States shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor " 

But it's a strange constitution that can be enacted withalmostno discus- 
sion and by a nearly unanimous Congress— which happened in the case of 
the Sherman Act ^ A careful examination of the law's ongms leaves the 

1 The Act passed both houses of Congress m 1890 with only one dissenting vote For a 
comprehensive legislative history of the liw, see Hans B Thorelli Menl AHhfrnsf Paltry 
Ori^mBlion of nn American Tmdilwn Qohns Hopkins Press 1955) 
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distinct impression that few members of Congress thought the bill was 
significant, except as a ringing denunciation of sin and an assurance to the 
voters of each legislator s virtue And early enforcement certamly bore the 
marks of mdifference When the Attorney General finally dusted the law 
off, he did so to use it agamsl labor unions, to the considerable surprise 
and dismay of labor leaders And the law was at first held by the courts 
not to apply at all to manufacturing firms because they were not strictly 
engaged in interstate commerce the only kind of private economic activity 
that Congress could corislituhonally regulate ^ The law did, however, offer 
the prospect of triple damages to parties that could show they had been 
harmed by violations So there were teeth in the law even if its )aw was 
not always m working order 

Qarifying the Rules 

But sweeping language has its own way of becommg vague language 
as attempts are made to apply it Surely Congress could not have intended 
the act to be applied literally terry combination that restrains trade? Ecery 
attempt to monopolize? That could condemn competition itself For ex 
ample, if a firm cuts its prices to attract a larger share of the market, isn't 
it trying to monopolue? Isn't it the goal of every competitive firm to get as 
much business for itself as possible? And isn't that legitimate? Moreover, 
couldn't almost every business transaction be construed as a contract 
restraining trade? For every contract will be found to exclude some others 
The law cried out for interpretation, and it was soon established that only 
"unreasonable" acts were to be condemned with the federal courts as the 
ultimate arbiters of reasonableness 

In 1914 Congress added two more laws to the body of federal "antitrust" 
law the Clayton Actand the FederalTradeCommissionAct Twodecades 
of expenence with the Sherman Act had convinced most members of Con- 
gress that It was necessary to spell out the rules m more detail They also 
believed that even the most detailed rules Congress could write would still 
require expert application, and the Federal Trade Commission was aeated 
as the expert agency to mterprel and apply the rules Further rules for the 
governance of competition were spelled out m the Robmson Patman Act 
of 1936 We'll come back to the issues raised by these rules 

The Issue of Mergers 

The most important feature of the Clayton Act, at least m retrospect, 
was its attempt to bar a detour by which firms were circumventing the 
Sherman Act If conspinng with a competitor to fix pnees was illegal, 

1 Since that time tfie federal courts have sfeadily expanded the meaning of interstate 
commerce until aJflio^ajiy econoflwcJCtiwty at a)J may be federally regufated on the grounds 
of Its tendency to affect interstate commeree Everything in fact does 
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merging ivith a competitor was not A firm obviousiy rannot conspire with 
itself And so the Qayton Act prohibited corporate mergers that might 
tend substantially to lessen competition That left a large loophole as it 
turned out which wasn t closed until 1950 when Congress prohibited 
mergers through the acquisition of physical assets as well as through stock 
acquisitions But the tough question still remained When will a merger 
tend to lessen competition? When might it increase competition? And 
what about the relationship between size and effiaency? Do firms merge 
to achieve economies m production marketing and finance? Or do they 
merge in order to reduce the options of those to whom they sell or from 
whom they buy? Or is merger more often aimed at some qui^e different 
goal like insurance against market uncertainties the prestige that goes 
with size or the prospect of a speculative mcrease in stock prices? 

Economists divide mergers into three mam types horizontal verti 
cal and conglomerate If the Ford Motor Company were to merge with 
Chrysler that would be a honzontal merger IfFordmergedwith National 
Steel or bought up some of its own dealerships those would be vertical 
mergers mergers with suppliers or buyers And if Ford merged with Xerox 
or Borden that would be a conglomerate merger the merger of firms m 
unrelated mdustries 
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Honzontal mergers appear to have the greatest potential for lessening 
competition because they combine firms that are competing for shares of 
the same market By reducing the options of buyers, they deaease the 
elasticity of the demand faced by the merged firms and hence mcrease 
their market power 

Vertical mergers tend to have a different type of effect The acquisition 
of a steel producer by art automobile producer gives one steel firm an 
advantage over others m sellmg to the automobile manufacturer The 
dealerships owned by an automobile manufacturer may likewise have an 
advantage in purdiasing from the manufacturer Thus vertical mergers 
are usually criticized by firms who claim that the mergers place them at 
an unfair competitive disadvantage While vertical integration does reduce 
the amount of competitive buying and sellmg of intermediate products 
that occurs, it is difficult to construct a convinang argument to show that 
it raises the Tina! prices of goods How could Ford increase its net income 
by paying more for steel from its ov.n subsidiary than it would have to 
pay other suppliers? Of course, if Ford acquired ownership of its own 
retail outlets, it might be able to reduce competition among automobile 
dealers But the problem then would be the horimfal merger of dealerships 
achieved through the vertical merger 

Evaluating Conglomerates 

Conglomerate mergers are the most fashionable kind today and also 
the ones most difficult to assess Why should the merger of an automobile 
manufseturer and a producer of copying equipment reduce competition? 
One answer is that it creates more opportunities for speoal deals" Ford 
makes business cars available to Xerox at low prices that reduce Xerox’s 
curts 6ei’ow ffiose of ofAer copying macAine manufacturers, wAu'e A'erox 
gives Ford an advantage over Qirysler by supplying copying machines at 
low pnees It's agam hard to sec, however, m what way Ford-Xerox could 
gam from this kind of mutual subsidy 

Another complamt is that conglomerate mergers increase the prob- 
ability of predatory pnemg, which we discussed in chapter 10 The con- 
glomerate will haw that ' long purse" which makes it possible for a firm to 
sell at below -cost pnees until it has driven its competitors out of business 
But predatory priang, vve have already argued, is not likely to be a source 
of as many advantages as some commonly assume, and it is far more often 
complained about than actually observed 

Conglomerates may acquire important financing advantages They may 
be able to provide the capital hinds for one division out of the earnings 
from another without gomg through the capital market And insofar as 
larger firms are better risks, conglomerates may be able to borrow on 
better terms But is this a source of increased efficiency or of socially 
undesirable advantages? 
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The political dangers associated with conglomerate mergers are also 
sometimes mentioned as a reason for opposmg them The centralization 
of financial power displayed by a large conglomerate may mcrease both 
the temptation and the ability to exert improper influence on the political 
process Revelations after the 1972 presidenha! campaign about the illegal 
contributions of large corporations have mcreased many people s istaste 
for bigness m and of itself Power tends to corrupt as Lord Acton 
observed and mone) is power The merger of a local firm into a nation 
wide conglomerate may also upset the relationship between that firm and 
local government 

Another political argument against sheer size md hence against con 
glomerate mergers arises from the unwillingness of the federal govern 
ment to let very large corporations fail Incompetent or urcsponsible 
management may mean bankruptcy for smaller firms but a government 
subsidy for very large firms on the grounds that the economy would be 
too severely hurt if the large corporation were allowed to fail The number 
of jobs that would be lost is often pointed to as grounds for a subsidy 
Penn Central Lockheed and the Franklin Bank in New York arc recent 
warnings along this line about the dangers of bigness 

There are arguments that can be presented on the other side however 
One obstacle to inaeased competition m many industries is the enormous 
start up costs associated with entry Suppose that there are only two firms 
producing aluminum cans and that the demand for these cans is large 
enough and inelastic enough to allow huge profits The two firms each 
recognize without having to discuss it together that they can both make 
larger profits if each will restrain itself settle for half of the market and 
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not risk spoiling the market by trying to capture a larger share They will 
find it easier to maintain such a policy if they do not have to fear the 
entrance of additional firms If the initial capital requirements for con- 
structing production facilities of an efficient size are very large, the threat 
of potential competition is less But that threat can be increased and turned 
into a reality if other large firms begin to eye the profits m the aluminum 
can industry Firms in wholly unrelated industries may be able more easily 
to marshall the resources required for entry A large brewer, for example, 
might threaten to produce its own cans or acquire a bottle manufacturer 
and diversify into can production The concentration of resources that 
makes conglomerates dangerous in some people s eyes may also make 
AfefCT Ip est^hhsheii pos-ihons of jxia/ke]- power 

The issues are complex as we have often had to say They are made 
more complex however by our ambivalence toward competition itself 
and m particular our tendency to equate the protection of competitors with 
the promotion of competition This is nowhere better illustrated than in 
the history of the Federal Trade Commission and Robinson-Patman Acts 


Fair Competition 

We observed earlier that Congress was determined m 1914 to spell out 
the rules more dearly It did not wish to condemn sire m and of itself, 
since size was often associated with greater efficiency And hence it did 
not wish to condemn gro^vth m and of itself even if that growth did in- 
CTease a firm's market share and hence its "monopo!/' power What 
Congress wanted was /air (ompditm Why not go at that goal directly by 
proscribing m explicit terms the business practices that were unfair^ And 
establishing an expert commission to act as referee? That in rough outline 
IS the history and philosophy of the Federal Trade Commissiori and the 
laws that it admmisiers 

"Fair competition'' sounds altogether admirable But to whom is it sup- 
posed to be fair? To consumers or to competitors? When business execu- 
tives talk about unfair competitive practices, they almost invariably mean 
practices that put th^m at a disadvantage The possibility that these same 
practices bring benefits to consumers tends to be overlooked Price cutting 
IS the pnme example A business executive who registered a protest when- 
ever a competitor reduced prices would look ridiculous—unl«s he could 
construct an argument to show that the price reduction was fraudulent or 
based on an unfair advantage And there are plenty of arguments to be 
used 

Resale price mamtenance is the technical term for laws that permit 
manufacturers to establish minimum prices below which retailers may not 
sell Many slates have such Jaws, which DPiooiyconiipDecoJJiJSwepjJce 
fixing but allow legal penalties against retailers who refuse to cooperate 
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This 15 a clear violation of the Sherman Act. but Congress has PYPm p tp fl 
resale price mamfenance from coverage by the Sherman Act ^ The term 
commonly used by retailers ivho enjoy the protechon against pnce cutting 
that these arrangements give them is^ not surprisingly. Fair Trade Jaws 

The Robmson-Patman Act is m large part grounded m the assumption 
that competition will disappear, leaving us the helpless victiins of monop- 
oly, if legal restrictions are not imposed upon competition A detailed dis- 
cussion of this law and of the Federal Trade Comimssion Act which it 
supplements could easily fill a separate book Federal laws govenung 

trade practices do not ail have the intent of reducuig competition to 
protect competitors, but an alarmmg percentage does Or at least that is 
often the effect of the laws, whatever their consaous mtent Others are so 
difficult to interpret that they are open invitations to arbitrary decisions by 
federal agenaes The laws governing advertising largely fall m this cate- 
gory, as we saw m chapter 8 It is important to note that the most effective 
pressures on the Federal Trade Commission and other government agen- 
aes do not come ftom consumers, but from producer interests And those 
are far more likely to be pressures to protect competitors against competi- 
tion than to protect consumers by promoting competition This is the 
principal source of the ambivalence that characterizes so much of the 
government's policy respecting competition 

The Effects of Antitrust Policy 

Is the whole body of "antitrust" laiv perhaps more of a hmdrance than 
a help to competition? There are some who come to that conclusion There 
are others, heavii) concentrated, it often seems, in the economics profes- 
sion, who would retain the Sherman Act and the anti-merger provisions of 
the Clayton Act and junk the rest Some of these defenders claim that the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act have made important contributions to 
the maintenance of a competitive economy Others claim that they could 
make a much larger contribution if they were seriously enforced But still 
other students of the American economy view them as at best a meaning- 
less charade, at worst a set of weapons with which ignorant political 
appomtees can do a lot of damage while assaulting wmdmiUs 

The authors of this textbook are firmly convmced that they don't know 
who's right Antitrust policy is certainly full of contradictions, of cases 
where the right hand is doing what the left hand is undoing State laws 
rarely promote compehtion and often fall into the hands of the competitor- 
protectors rather than competition-protectors Federal enforcement of the 

1 As these lines arc being wntlen Congress isconsidenngrepcalofthalexcmpbon first 

enacted in 1937 Manufacturers and retailers have mcnaasingtyftiundtfuf thecostofenforang 
resale pnce maintenance against ingenious competitors is greater than the potential gam 
Tonnei supporters of these kws are no longer willing to lobby for them 
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THE LOWLY PEANUT 

There arem very ttiinypeanutgrowersm the United States 
they have a lot of polit cal influence And so the United States 
passed a law in the 1940s limit ng the nation s peanut farmland to 
1 6 million acres Land cannot be planted in peanuts unless it has 
an acreage allotment TTie allotments were granted on anhistoncal 
basis land produang peanuts when the law was passed acquired 
the exclusive pnvilege to go on producing peanuts That was an 
excellent arrangement h>r those who owned peanut land when the 
bw was passed It restricted output to keep the pr ce of peanuts 
h gh and prevented other fanners from cutting themselves in on a 
share of the prof ts by sw tchmg their land to peanut production- 
and bringing do«vn the pnee of peanuts in the process That would 
be a clear viobtion of the Sherman Act if it were done by anyone 
but the federal government 

But a good thing is bird to preserve Peanut farmers trying to 
increase their profits have found ways to double the output per 
aae over the last decade And peanut consumption hasn t kept 
pace But peanut fanners still have political clout So the federal 
government through the Commod ty Credit Corporation buys 
the surplus (that is the quantity that wont be purchased at the 
off cial support price) and sells it overseas at a loss to the general 
taxpayer 

Senator Herman Talmadge is from Georgia a stale whose largest 
cash crop is peanuts Heisalsocha rmanof the Senate Agriculture 
Committee And hea^ues that a cut in the support program would 
be a disaster for people who earn their living producing peanuts 
Can you think of any industry that would not be grateful for a 
smilar arrangement or to which the senator's argument could 
not apply? 


Sherman Act and the anlimerger provisions of the Clayton Act often 
seems to strain at gnats while swallowing camels On the other hand the 
existence of the Sherman Act with its ringing denunciation of price 
fixing conspiracies may have retarded the development in this country 
of the cartel arrangements that have so often appeared in Western Europe 
and Japan The economist George Stigler once suggested that the ghost 
of Senator Sherman is an ex officio member of the board of directors of 
every large company That statement will never meet the minimum cn 
tcria for empirical saentific truths but good history is still a long way 
from being a pure science 
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Once Over Lightly 

A gap between the price of a good and the marginal cost of making it 
available is a source of potential advantage to scaneone Competition 
occurs m the economy as people locate such differentials and try to exploit 
them by lilimg that gap with additional goods 
Competition can take more forms than we can list and usually more 
fonns than a pnee searcher can anticipate and head off 
Because competition tends to transfer the gams from providing a good 
to purchasers and other suppliers firms frequently try to obtam govern 
menl assistance in excluding competitors often displaying remarkable 
ingenuity and stunning sophistry 

The notion that government is the Defender of Competibon against 
Rapacious Monopolists is probably more a hope than a reality Federal, 
state and local governments have created and preserved numerous posi- 
tions of special privilege whose effect is to restrict competition and reduce 
the options available to consumers 
An adequate and balanced evaluation of that substantial body of stat- 
utes, commission decrees, and judicial holdings which makes up federal 
antitrust policy has not yet been published 
While price searchers markets entail a misallocation of resources when 
compared with price takers markets the significanceof that misallocation 
and the cost of correcting it are difficult to determine 
Since a firm that competes successfully must to some extent displace 
Its rivals competition may lead to the elimination of competition On the 
other hand it is impossible to preserve all competitors without restricting 
competition to some degree This is the basic dilemma of government 
policies toward competition 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 How would you account for the fad that while some observers claim com 
petition IS declining m the American economy every business firm insists 
that it faces strenuous competition^ 

2 Consult the technical definition of chgirpolj presented m the text Are the 
manufacturers of cigarettes oiigopoiisls by that definition^ Are the owners 
of the gasoline stations in a small town ohgopolists? Name some other 
sellers who are and are not oligopolists b> that definition 

3 The attempt by sellers to make their product more atlracbve to consumers 
IS sometimes called proiiucl dilfmiiliatwn 
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(fl) Is product diffeKntiahon a wasteful process imposing costs on sellers 
that are greater than the benefits conferred on buyers? Think of cases where 
it probably is wasteful m this sense and other cases where it is not 

(i) Evaluate the following afgumen^ 

New practices initiated by sellers to differentiate their products are liable 
to be wasteful from a soaal point of view because they are liable to entail 
high marginal coste and low marginal benefits But this only means pro 
ducers have already ipade use of the low cost high benefit techniques of 
product difteicntiation it does not show that the whole process of product 
differentiation is wasteful 

4 Why must an effective price fixing agreement between sellers include such 
restrictions on sales a< output limitations or geographic divisions of sales 
territory? 

5 Some states have established legal minimum pnees for liquor sold at retail 
Do you think this eluninjtes competition among retail liquor stores? Why 
do you think retailers w such states often lend glassware without charge to 
customers planning parties? 

6 The realtors m an area will generally all charge the same percentage of the 
sales price for selling a house a percentage established by some realtors 
association and adhered to by all real estate agents as a matter of ethical 
practice 

(a) VN'hy would it be unethical if a realtor offered to accept 5^9 rather 
than 6% for selling your house? Tatrard vhtM would it be unethical? 

(i) How do realtors compete with one another? 

(f) Is an industry likely to become overaowded if it s successful in fixing 
j high mtmmum pnee for its product^ Is the realtor profession overcrowded 
m your judgment? What evidence might be used to answer this question? 
(From I960 to 1973 Ae number of employees m Ac real estate industry 
increased 44%) 

7 A recent survey of businessmen asked them to desenbe Ae unethical prac 
lices m Aeir own industry that they would most like to see eliminated Of 
those responding, 62% mentioned unfair pnong, dishonest advertising, 

unfair competitive prachws or cheating customers ' How would you 
interpret these responses? How would you define the practices Aey 
condemn? 

8 Examine Ae paragraph in the text recounting Ae complaint of the nursing 
home operator How many wrong or misleadmg assertions can > ou locate 
in that paragraph? 

9 The legislature of a Urge stale recently considered a bill that would require 
all grocery stores and dwg stores selling package liquor to provide separate 
entrances to Aeir liquor departments It was maintained by supporters of 
Ae bill that Ais was necessary to prevent minors from entering the Lquor 
department Who do you Aink lobbied for Ais bill? Why? 
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10 A study several years ago pointed out that 73% of the professions licensed 
by a populous Midivestem state required entrants to have good charac 
ter Why? How can good character be determined? Who is best able to 
determine whether a mortician s character is sufiiaently blameless to entitle 
him to a license? 

11 Is the patent granted to an inventor a grant of special privilege? Would you 
favor abolition of the patent privilege? Why or why not? 

12 How might laws prohibiting collusion on pnong encourage mergers? (Hint 
Gn a firm collude with itselP) 

13 What is the difference between reducing pnees to attract more customers 
and reducing prices in order to monopolize? 

14 It is often argued that large corporat ons have undue political influence It is 
also argued by some that large corporahons are convenient political scape- 
goats Which argument is closer to the truth? 

15 How important is free entry in promoting effic ency low prices and inno 
vation in an industry? What are some of the barnei? to free entry in addition 
to legal restrictions? 

16 Evaluate this assertion by the economist M A Adeiman A useful if not 
very precise index of the strength of competition is the resentment of 
unsuccessful competitors How would you evaluate the aigument by other 
firms in the r mdustnes that General Motors and International Business 
Machines ought to be broken up into seicral separate companies? 




PROFIT 


"Perhaps no term or concept m economic discussion i®; used with a more 
bewildering \anety of well-established meanings than proftl Thai sen- 
tence was written forty years ago by Frank Knight, a distinguished student 
of the subject, to introduce an encyclopedia article on profit The situation 
has not changed greatly since then A few years ago TJie Wall Sircel JimriMl 
ran a feature article entitled '"Some Flam Truth about Profit ' The author 
listed no fewer than seven distinct definitions of the word pivlil that have 
been employed b)' ' economic experts/ decided none of them was very 
helpful, and then offered his own A month later the journal published 
seven letters of response from its readers their verdicts on the new defini- 
tion and accompanying exposition ran from excellent through misleading 
to ridiculous 

So what shall we do^ We shall take the coward s course and assert that 
(here is m correct ciefimlm of profii The meaning of any word depends after 
all, on the way in which people use it, and it is an incontrovertible fact that 
people (including economists) use the word profil m many different senses 
Rather than argue about the best definition we'll try to help you under- 
stand the insights that he behind some of the competing definitions One 
of our principal objectives in this chapter will be to help you thmk more 
clearly and systematically about a very important phenomenon m eco- 
nomic life, one that has complicated our analysis before and ivill compli 
cate it again the phenomenon of uncertainty 
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PROFIT: TOTAL REVENUE MINUS TOTAL COST 

The most common definition of profit is simply iolal recenue minus tola! 
eo^ “nut's almost everyone's intuitive definition of the term and that's 
how we have used it until now When a busmess firm has paid all of its 
costs, what it has left over is profit But before we can agree on the size of 
the profits, defined in this way, we must agree on what is to be counted 
in costs 

What Should Be Included in Costs? 

Monetary outlays are not the Same as costs from the opportunity cost 
perspective “Hus is clear m the case of an owner-operated busmess part 
of the cost of doing business is the owner's own labor, even though the 
owner may not figure his own salary as part of his regular costs and writes 
no weekly payroll diecklo himself If the owner pays rent for the building 
he uses, he will count the rental payments as part of his costs, but he may 
not do so if he himself owns the building He ought to do so, however, 
because he is losing the amount that could be obtained from renting the 
building to someone else, and from the standpoint of society, too, there 
(s a genuine cost in having the building not available for alternative uses 

The business proprietor may also be using equipment that he bought 
and now owns If he bought the equipment with a bank loan, he will 
include his bank payments m his costs But suppose he bought the equip- 
ment out of savings that he had previously accumulated? Then he is giving 
up the income that he could have obtained from letlmg someone else use 
his savings, and that is certainly part of the opportunity cost of domg busi- 
ness But he may or may not decide to mclude this foregone income m his 
costs The pomt is that he should The mcome foregone represents a genu- 
ine cost both to the business proprietor and to soaety 

Let's next consider the accounting procedures of corporations Corpo- 
rate profits have a definition because corporations must pay taxes on 
their profits But the legal definition is unsatisfactory from the opportunity 
cost pomt of view. It begins with the common sense definition of profit as 
revenue minus costs. But it excludes from cost the dividend payments 
made to stockholders of the corporation while mcludmg the mtcrest pay- 
ments made to bondholders Are these payments that different? Both are 
payments for borrowed funds or for the resources that the corporation 
was able td purchase with those funds The principal difference is that 
payments to bondholdm are a contractual obligation of a fixed amount, 
Ytfhile the dividends paid to stockholders are a kind of residual that may 
vary from year to year or quarter to quarter Still, the funds loaned by the 
stockholders are funds not earning mcome somewhere else, and the re- 
sources purthased hy the corporation with these hiniis are puhed away 
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from alternative opportunities Surely some portion of the dividends paid 
by corporations represent genuine opportunity costs no matter how they 
are regarded for purposes of taxation 


Profit versus Interest 

A persistent difficulty in the measurement of profits is the difficulty of 
deciding |ust how much interest a business firm is paying The legal defi 
nibon of interest isn't adequate, for payments to banks and bondholders 
often will not differ functionally from the payments made to shareholders 
m dividends or even as increases m the market price of their shares attrib- 
utable to reinvestment of earnings What we are after in trying to measure 
the true mlerest costs of a busmess firm is the amount ftie firm must pay 
m order to obtam the capital it uses 

Capital mrans ^oods used lo produce fufuie goods like cash registers m 
retail stores, typewriters m an office drill presses m a shcetmetal fabn 
eating shop, or readmg skills that are used to produce knowledge In later 
chapters we'll take a closer look at the concept of capital and some of the 
ambiguities associated with its definition But the simple definition given 
above is enough to get us into tlie puzzling phenomenon of interest 

Why Is Interest Paid’ 

Usury and mterest were originally synonyms Today the word usurious 
carries connotations of overreaching and grasping greed-evidence m our 
language of popular hostility toward the takmg of interest The hostility 
seems to be largely rooted m misunderslandmg Interest is not the price 
of using money although that is sometimcsa convenient way of expressing 
it hleresl is ihe difference in value between present and future goods Once you 
understand why present goods are more valuable than goods m the future 
you realize that interest is not something peculiar to capitalist economies, 
or a consequence of the avance and monopoly power of bankers and other 
money lenders, or something that could be eliminated just by making 
more money available Interest rates are generally talked about as if they 
were the cost of bonowing money, because money is the usual means by 
which people acquire possession of present goods But interest would 
exist m an economy that used no money at all smee it is fundamentally 
the difference m value between present and future goods 
Why are present goods more highly valued ftian goods m the future’ 
This IS a question that has intrigued a number of tire most distmguished 
minds in the history of economics, and the higher subtleties of the prob- 
lem still arouse controversy in some quarters Two fects stand out, how- 
ever whose significance can be readily grasped 
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Time Preference 

In the first place, individuals have on the average a positive rate of time 
pnftrtnct That is to say, people tend to place a higher subjective value on 
consumphon m the near future than on consumphon in the more distant 
future Some have mterpretcd this as evidence of shortsightedness, or of 
inability to imagine the distant future with as much vividness and force 
as one contemplates the immediate future or of an innate human ten 
dency to view the future through roSe-tinted glasses Each of these mter- 
pretalions casts suspicion on the ultimate "rationality" of time preference 
On the other hand, given the facts of human mortality and all the contm- 
genaes of life, it is not necessarily irrational or shortsighted to prefer a 
bird m the hand to two in the bush Moreover, if people have reason to 
believe that their mcome will increase over time, they could very logically 
conclude that giving up something now entails a larger subjective sacrifice 
than giving up quite a bit more of the same thmg at a future date when 
one's income is expected to be larger Whatever the explanation or expla- 
nations, however, there can be no doubt that people do display positive 
rates of time preference To obtain 100 strawberries today, a person may 
be willing to give m exchange 115 strawberries one year from now Con 
versely, such an individual could be persuaded to give up 100 strawberries 
now only by the promise of 115 strawberries or more one year hence He 
displays a 15% rale of time preference While these subjective rates of lime 
preference vary widely from individual to individual and from one culture 
to another, on average they arc positive m every known society This by 
Itself would be suffiaent to create a premium on present goods over future 
goods and thus a positive rate of interest 


It may be instruchve to consider a case of apparent n^aUve bnie prefer 
ence This should help you grasp the prmapje at ivork Ginsider a person 
who receives as a gift 100 iiuaris of strawberries He loves stiawbemes 
and he vastly prefers one quart now to one quart a month from now But 
he does not want to eat more than one or two quarts a day for fairly obvi 
ous reasons so that manv of these 100 quarts are without any value to 
him They will spoil before he wants to eat &em 

Such a person would be willing to give up strawb^mes now to obtain 
(ewer strawberries in the future' He might go down the blodc offering each 
of 45 neighbors two quarts of strawberries apiece in return for one quart 
at a later date when he will be able to eat them By this act which seems 
to reveal a negative time preference he clearly inoeases the value to 
himself of the gift he received 

Surpluses of this kind arc not uncommon How much pressure do they 
exert to reduce the average premium on present over future goods or the 
rate of mterest? Probably very little in an economy with a well organized 
system for extensive exchange If the recipient of the 100 quarts of straiv 
berries can easily sell them (for money) and then use the money (which 
Will not spoil after a few days) to buy strawberries as he wants them his 
present surplus will not cause him to reveal a negative rate of time prefer 
ence Opportunities to exchange at low cost which are enlarged by such 
institutions as money and commodit> speculators keep the rate of interest 
from fallmg 


The Productivity of Capital 

The second mam factor making for positive interest rates in a society- 
though perhaps it is only another aspect of the factor already discussed-is 
Ih pofenhal prohdml)! of ioods Suppose that Robinson Crusoe afamiliar 
figure m economists arguments can only keep himseff alive from day to 
day by diggmg for clams Five clams a day will barely enable him to keep 
body and soul together And five clams a day is the most he can obtam by 
digging with his hands during every workmg hour If he had a shovel 
however he could increase his daily output to ten clams But a weeks 
work is required to manufacture a suitable shovel Since Robinson would 
starve if he took a week off from digging in order to make the shovel he 
cannot attain this higher income level 

It IS clear m such a case that Robinson would be eager to obtam 35 extra 
ciams and willmg to give in return more than 35 dams in the future for 
the opportunity to increase his productivity by first making a shovel The 
shovel IS capital for Robinson And it is the shovel s value as capital— that 
IS its present productivity in the creation of future goods— that causes 
Robinson to want it and makes him willing to pay a premium to obtain it 
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The Risk Factor m Interest Rates 

The rates charged by banks to corporate borrowers, by department 
stores to customers with revolving charge accounts, or by individuals 
lending to savings and loan institutions all reflect the society's rates of 
time preference and the potential productivities of goods But they also 
include nsk premiums of various sizes plus differences m the cost of nego 
tiabng loans It will cost you more per dollar to borrow from a commercul 
bank than it will cost a large and successful corporation ’ This does not 
really mean that you are paying a higher rate of interest, however You are 
paying for the costs incurred by the bank in investigating your credit 
standmg and domg the bookkeepmg entailed by your loan, as well as a 
kind of insurance premium that the bank collects from each borrower in 
anticipation of losses through costs of collection and defaults If the bank 
could not charge this premium, it would not find it advaritageous to make 
loans to customers m higher nsk categories 5o when legislators impose 
ceilings on the "annual interest" that may legally be charged by lenders, 
they do not reduce interest rates so much as they exclude certain categories 
of borrowers from contracting for loans Since the borrowers would not 
contract for the loans unless they deemed them advantageous, it is difficult 
to discover in what way maximum interest*rate laws benefit borrowers 

This IS an important pomt, and not only because it corrects certam 
popular but mistaken notions about interest-rate legislation The return 
that Any lender will demand as a condition of lending depends on the risk 
he assigns to that particular loan Commercial lenders aren't unique m that 
respect Imagine two corporations, one of them General Motors and the 
other a shaky corporation teetering on the edge of bankruptcy Each wants 
to borrow money To do so, each issues $1000 bonds maturmg in one year 
At what price will the bonds be purchased? 

Suppose the General Motors issue is all sold at $952 $952 now is worth 
$1000 at maturity (m one year) at a 5% rate of interest The $952 price 
would mean, m effect, that people are willmg to lend to General Motors 
for a 5% annual return 

But the bonds of the shaky corporation would sell for far less even if 
they were purchased by the same people who purchased the General 
Motors bonds The probability of default is so much higher in the second 
case that lenders could only be persuaded to take the risk if they were 
offered the possibility of a very high return If the second issue sold for 
$714, lenders would be demanding a 40% annual return 

1 When the pnme rate rose to 12“» in 1974 it exceeded the maximum legal rate that may 
be chargedinsomestatesforconsurner loans Some banksnonethelessmadesmall consumer 
loans to their depositors below the rate they could get on less risky loans to corporations m 
order to retain file goodwill and continued patronage of established customers 
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If all works out ^veii thev will receive 5238 more than they would have 
earned on a General Motors bond But that outcome is highly uncertain 
there is also the possibility they will lose most or all of the pnnapal The 
higher interest rate on the latter bonds should therefore be interpreted 
as a risk premium rather than as pure interest Perhaps when legislators 
contemplate mterest-rate ceilings they should ask themselves whether 
they have ever purchased bonds at a heavy discount 

Consequences of Uncertainty 

When we begin to think about the different rates of return that lenders 
will demand on risky and relatively riskless loans, we quickly get mto 
the interesting problems raised by uncertamty Suppose that Joe Jones 
puts SlOO into a savings account on January 1 The bank promises 5% 
mferest and Joe is confident that the bank will neither fad nor renege on 
its commitment On December 31 he withdraws $105 He earned $5 in 
mterest, a payment for the use of his savings 


STArr USURY UWS 

An irticle in the Texas L/in Re uw (November used in 
intercstmgargumentmcillinj, for a reduction inTcxiss statutory 
limits on inlerc'! rates for ■snnJJ loans The article claimed that 
high ntes encouraged lenders to extend credit to higher nsV eus 
tomers thit their defaults raised the lenders cost of doing busi 
ness md that more responsible borrowers of la^er sums then 
had to paN higiier mlerist rales to cover these losses The irticle 
also argued that hign m‘erc5l rate ceilmj^ bv making credit avail 
abfe to irresponsible people tempted them Vo ovcrcommif 
themsoKes and suffer the p-'ms of debt difficulty 

But can lenders succeed in charging more to low risk customers 
to cover the costs of their loans to high risk borrowers? Won I the 
low risk customers simply turn to other lenders’ And if lenders 
do in fact sustain losses on high risk loans why do they make 
them? 

The article (written by students it should be mentioned) is ilso 
inlercstinginthctranspirency of its paternalism Apparently state 
legislators should decide which persons m soacty are too im 
mature to obtain credit At least tlie authors do recognize-as is 
not always true with advocates of legal interest rate ceilings-that 
limitations on interest rales prevent higher risk borrowers from 
obtaining Joans 
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No>v suppose thjt he lends the same $100 lo a business firm that prom- 
ises to pay him $5 per year for each year he lea\es his funds uith the firm 
and gives him a bond as evidence of its obligation The firm uses his sav 
mgs ave may assume to purchase capital This doesn t seem to differ m 
any significant way from the preceding case Joe has once again received 
5®o per year for the use of his savings And everyone will m fad call the 
$5 interest because it is a contractual obligation of a fixed amount 

Let 5 vary the situation once again This time Joe lends the firm $100 
and receives in return a share of common slock Now Joe is not entitled to 
receive any fixed amount Oivnership of the stock entitles him merely to 
a share of the firm s earnings The firm may do poorly and pay him only 
$2 in dividends over the year or it may do very well and pay him $15 in 
dividends That won t be called interest by most people because it was not 
a fixed contractual obligation But a good case can be made from a func 
tional standpoint for applying the interest label to $5 of the dividends 
For if 5% IS (he going rale at which the firm can borrow and S% is the rate 
of return that lenders like joe can fairly confidently expect from lending 
their funds at little risk then 5% is the opportunity cost of lending funds 
to firms for capital acquisitions It is what the lender sacrifices by letting 
any borrower have his sa\mgs It is what he will therefore demand as a 
condition of making the loan 

Unless he wants to make more than 5% and is willing to accept greater 
nsk m the effort to do so' But if the firm subsequently pays only S2 Joe 
iuslains a io$$ He loses the extra $3 he could have obtained pretty much as 
a matter of course by purchasing a bond or putting his money m the bank 
If the firm pays $15 ]otmakf$arrofil The profit is $10 not$15 iheamount 
over and above what is available with a very high degree of certainty To 
grasp the point wc re making here you must ask yourself why people lend 
money at 5% when there arc opportunities to lend at 15% The answer is 
that they can the certain of the 15% It might well be less perhaps a good 
deal less The higher rale of return is reserved for people who are willing 
to lake more risk But that implies of course that the higher return a«s 
nofgmraliv anUtifaltd The generally anticipated return the rate of return 
that IS rather confidently expected may be thought of as the interest por- 
tion of the return The remamder is profit 


TROnT THE CONSEQUENCE OF UNCERTAINTY 

This IS a different definition of profit from the one with which we began 
profit IS now being defined as tht di^irmu hiliLcen the outcome that waigtner 
aUv anfinpafrd wkm « decision tins miiiif and iiliat jinaliy fiappenrii It is not the 
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saiTifi 3S int£r6st, which is tlie socisl rate of praferencc for present' over 
future goods and hence the opportunity cost of obtaining presertf goods 
By this definition, profit as distinct from interest js not a cost at all It is 
Something that appears because the future is uncertain If there ivere no 
uncertainties in life, there nould never be a divergence between anticipa- 
hon and realization, and there would be, by this definition, no profits at 
all— and no losses, since a loss is simpiya profit wth a minus si^, like rtie 
S3 Joe lost uher the firm paid him only $2 m dividends 
Does all this sound strange to your ears? Unrelated to anything you've 
previously thought or read about profits? Unrelated even to economics? 
Stay with us A senes of examples interspersed vnth commentary wdl be 
used to clarify this definition and show its significance In the process of 
thinking through the examples, vou will discover that however one uUi 
mately chooses to employ the word jt is useful to have some concept 
for distinguishing between changes in wealth allnbulable to uncertainty 
and returns that are rather confidently anticipated 


Why Do Profits Appear? 

Jerry Flyer is a shrewd investor who regularly earns 10% a year on the 
money he invests in careful stock purchases He purchases 51000 worth 
of stock on January 1 On December 31 the value of that stock plus divi- 
dendsaccumuiated during the year IS $11 00 jerry makesazero profit The 
5100 he earned should be called interest because it is the opportunit) cost 
to Jerry of letting someone else have SlOOO north of his power to purchase 
present goods 

Now Jerry takes a flyer He puts 51000 into Trushvorthy Uranium 
Incorporated, and one year later (he slock has a market value of 51250 
ferry made a proiTt oF 5150 He inigfif have /asf, o/course, and he wry 

fortunate If the stock had gone to only 51040 Jerry would have lost S60 
Notice that he expects to be able to earn 10% pretty much as a matter of 
course Therefore, he would not knowm^y invest for a mere 5% return 
and if he were to receive only 5% he would properly call it a loss U vwiuld 
be 5% per year that he did not receive because he chose to gamble on a 
highly uncertain stock, one that might have gone mudi higher (and he 
hoped it would) but actually ended up at only $1040 
Suppose Jerry Flyer buys a Florida lot for 52000 when he receives an 
advertisement that says that Florida real estate mcreases m value by 30% 
per year At the end of the year, the market value of his lot is still $20(K) 
jerry' lost 5200, the amount by which bis wealth could have been expected 
to increase had lie followed his usual stc^rk-purchase program Vie should 
now begin to have doubts about Jeny s shrewdness a*; an investor 
If Florida real estate really can be expected to increase in value by 30% 
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per year many people will be eager to buy Florida lots, as long as the alter 
native rate of return is, let's say, 10% per year Their eagerness to purchase 
will bid up the pnce of the lots until the lots are no longer better buys than 
other available assets If there happen to be many investors like Jerry, who 
uncritically accept the claims of the advertisement, their eagerness to 
betieht the promised appreciation m real estate prices could even bid 

the present pnce of lots so high that pnce decreases rather than increases 
will occur subsequently The key point is this Thi price of any maristable 
asset rtfiKh the present value e/^rnfrudy txpeded future eammgs No one can 
make a profit by putting his money into an asset or an operation that is 
geaerally expected to return more than the going rate of interest For that 
would be a good deal And the demand for a "good deal ' bids up the 
cost of gethng in on it until it s no longer a better deal than other assets or 
opportunities 

Every investor knows this The time to buy Xerox or Polaroid was before 
the word got around Those who bought stock in these companies after 
It became widely known that they were going to earn large net revenues 
from the new products they had developed received no profit The best 
they could hope for was an interest return on their investment The market 
pnce of Xerox and Polaroid stock was bid up by people eager to share m 
those companies future earnings until the earnings relative to what had 
to be paid to share in them were no more attractive than earnings gener- 
ally available in the market 

How lo Get Rich 

'The way lo accumulate a fortune is to invest m profitable companies " 
This IS a very misleading statement General Motors is rightly regarded 
as a highly profitable corporation, because it has consistently earned large 
returns for many years on its original investment in plant machinery, and 
other assets But the market value of General Motors stock long ago m- 
CTeased to take full account of its expected high future earnings Conse 
qucntly General Motors stock is not necessarily a better buy than the 
stock of many companies with dismal earning records 

The way to accumulate a fortune is to invest in companies that are 
to make large earnings that no m else currently knows about And there's the 
rub You must know more than others, or be able to read the uncertain 
future more accurately, if you hope to make large profits Or else you rely 
solely on luck But you have an equal probability of being unlucky and 
suslammga large loss Thesignificant thing about pure luck is that it's pure 

Let's take an altogether different kind of example to drive home the 
essential pomt that one important source of wealth or income is the suc- 
cessful anliapation of events that are not generally expected Giuseppe 



THE INTERESTS OF CORPORATJOX 
OWNERS AND MANAGERS 

The interests of the hired managers of a large corporabon are 
not identical \\ith the interests of the owners The owners pn- 
DiariJy want maximum profits; but the managers may prefer to 
operate the firm to obtain for themselves high salaries, personal 
prestige and power, or a quiet and secure life. When ownership 
IS scattered among many small mvestors, the oivners may not be 
able to bring their voting power effertively to bear on manage- 
ment, so that management is left substanbally free to pursue its 
own rather than the owners' interests One student of the large 
corporation, the late A A Berie,Jr„ coined the phrase "automatic 
self-perpetuatmg oligarchies" to charadenze the managers of 
such corporations But Berle may have been guilty of serious 
exaggeration 

The market pnce of a corporation's stock reflects cunent and 
potential investors' estimates of the future profits of the corpo- 
ration. Investors will be less eager to owm the slock of a corpora- 
tion if they believe it rs not being managed in the owners’ best 
interests, and the stock \vill consequentlv have a lower market 
price. The gap between the actual price of the slock and what the 
pnce would be if the corporation were thought to be well man* 
aged then becomes an incentive fo’’ other corporations or wealthy 
investors to attempt a take-over. Their aim is to dump the offend- 
ing managers, operate the company more profitably, and gam 
from the consequent appreciation in the stock's price 

Managers by and large know that a high market pnee for the 
stock of their corporations is the best protection for their own 
positions. And this constrains them to pay attention to corporate 
profitability and the owners' interests 


Vibrato attends a conservatory of music for three years, studying for a 
career in opera At about the time of Vibrato's graduation, the public 
abandons all interest in opera. So Vibrato sustains a loss. We mustn t 
exaggerate the loss, for Vibrato may receive a generous return on Ws 
educational investment in the form of many years of listening to himself 
sing Verdi and lA'agner Education can prepare a person to enjoy life as 
well as provide him with a marketable skill. But to the extent that Vibrato 
paid tuition and sacrificed earnings for three years in order to earn an 
income in opera, the unexpected change in public tastes inflicted a loss 
upon him. 
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The very unportanl point to be noted here is that profits and losses can 
and Will appear almost anywhere for anyone at all and not just for those 
who mvest in ajirunoa stocks or real estate Aerospace engineers suffer 
losses when the federal government cuts back on the space program and 
cancels the S5T (supersonic transport) College professors receive profits 
when the federal government decides to spend huge sums on higher edu- 
cation Authors make a profit when they hit on a product that captivates 


SHOULD EMaOYEES SHARE IN PROFITS^ 

The employees of a business enterprise have no legitimate 
da m to share with the owners in the profits because they do not 
beat any of the nsk Statements like that are often made when 
I unions point to large profits as t justification for wage increases 
‘ But IS it correct to say that employees beat norie of the nsks of a 
business enterprise? 

> If a finn fails its employees lose the benefits of accumulated 
senionty and of slilb they have acqu red specific to that job 
There are other costs-job search mov ng one s rcsidence-that 
fall upon employees when the firm for which they are working 
lays them off 

I Many players in the World Football league corlmued to per 
form m W74 long after the team owners had stopped paying the r 
salaries They were invest ng the value of their services m the 
hope of a Urge future return if the league managed to establish 
Itself financuliv lathe case of some teams at least the principal 
investors by the end of die 1974 season may not have been the 
owners so much as the players who had risked alleast the amount 
of their alternative earnings man effort to make the WFL succeed 
Employees do take nsk mto account m dec ding whether to go 
to work for a finn And if a firm s prospects are thought to be 
highly uncerlaih employees wil! insist upon a higher wage as a 
conditonofatceptingeroploymeat If the firm succeeds theywill 
then be receiving a wage for the r labor services plus a profit for 
{ conectlyanlicipatingthefuture If the firm fails they may receive 
less than the value of iheir labor services or a wage minus a loss 
1 for antiapaUng the future incorrectly 
I Few employees would be willing to work without pay for as 
I long as some V\'FL players did m 1974 But that is because the 
WFL players continued to hope for a return considerably above 
what they might have earned by quitting the team and taking their 
next best job opportunity 
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the public Highly trained astrologers took a loss when people abandoned 
the belief that the stars shape individual deshny-just as some of their 
intellectual descendants have recently made profits from an unexpected 
return to older persuasions 


What Function, Does Profit Perform? 

The core of the argument is that profit is something quite different func- 
tionally from other kinds of income The payment that induces someone 
to supply labor services is a wage Hie payment that induces someone to 
supply th c services of his m on ey. or better, the sen iccs of ivha t this money 
c^nohtam,:slnier€S^ These areneces^fvpaj'menfs.masense Amanu- 
facturer cannot obtain the sen ices of people or phjsicaJ property unless 
he IS able to bid them away from alternative employments by paymg their 
opportunity cost But there is a kind of income that seems both tme<e^saty 
niid iiirt’ifflHf the income that accrues to people because decisions are 
always made m the present butoniv josti/ied m the future, and the future 
IS uncertain "Unnecessary’ and inevitable" is a strange combinahon But 
think about if 

When businessmen and others talk about the "necessity for profits, as 
they often do, they are almost certainly not using the word profil in the 
wav that wc arc now defining it A business firm will not be able to operate 
unless It can obtain funds with which to hire services In that sense, such 
funds are necessary It can obtain funds only by generating revenue from 
sales or by borrowing It will be unable to borrow unless potential lenders 
believe that future sales will generate sufficient revenue to allow payment 
of interest on the loans It will be easy for the firm to obtain funds if people 
are anticipating very large future net revenues from its operation, but 
difficult for it to do so if people generally are pessimistic about the firm's 
prospects This is all that businessmen mean, or ought to mean when they 
speak of the necessity for profits the need for enough revenue and pros- 
pective revenue to enable the firm to pav the opportunity cost of the ser- 
vices required for continued operation This much is "needed" m the 
sense that the business firm will not be able to operate mdefinilely with- 
out it 

We must keep m mind at the same time that the pohnfiai of profit is an 
important stimulus to action If profits could somehow always be confis- 
cated, we would certainly obsen'e less innovation in society and fewer 
resources devoted to exploration and expenmenl But tfiere is a very big 
difference between a potenlKil profit and a profit m the pocket The potential 
of a profit prompts people to search for more efficient way« of combining 
resources, new products for which there might be a soaal demand, and 
organizational innovations that promise to increase effiaency If they sue- 
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cecd they benefit soaety and receive a profit But they may fail and m 
that case they will sustain a loss 

So no business must make a profit At the same time profits and losses 
are inevitable As long as there is uncertainty about the future there will 
be divergencies between antiapated outcomes and what actually does 
occur This is just as true of a sooahst economy as of a capitalist one 


'ROYALTIES FOR ARTISTS 

A number of leading American artists have recently begun to 
argue that they are entitled to share in (he profits when their 
pamlings are resold at higher prices Some are pressing Congress 
forlegisIationthatwouldfrjKircthepaymentof rojaltes tolhe 
irtist whenever the owner of a painting gained from an appreci 
ation m its value Others have vowed not to sell future work with 
out a clause m the sales contract guaranteeing the punter a per 
centage of any profits made when the work subsequently changes 
hands But would such arrangements prove fiiunciaily beneficial 
to artists? 

Contracts of this sort whether voluntary or enforced by law 
would tofldto reduce ongmal selling prices An uncertain profit 
that must be shared will ailerall have a lower present value than 

one that does not have to be shared Moreover artisis do gam 
under current arrangements from maeases m the market price 
of previous work If collectors bid the price of a Robert Rauschen 
berg painting sold onginally by the artist for $960 up to $85 000 
(as happened recently) Rauschenberg gets no share of the $34 O'lO 
profit but does benefit from the effect of this sale on the price of 
hi5 current work Artists generally concede this but argue none 
theless (hit collectors receive an undeservedly large share of the 
gams On the other hand the prospect of occasional very large 
gams by alirjdmg more art investors into the market increases 
the demand and hence the selling prices for paintings by known 
and unknown artists 

ArtisS should consider an additional factor before pushing too 
hard for thw reform Royalties would be collected not when paint 
mgs appreciate In value but when they are sold at higher prices 
Theroyaltysyslemmightlhcreforcdiscouragesales perhapsunlil 
the artist js dead or the royalty arrangement has expired And 
evcryartibt knows hownews of a high auction price fora previous 
work can st mulatc the demand for current work 
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Because the centra! planners in a socialist state are not ommsaent they 
will sometimes anticipate the future incorrectly Their mistakes ivill create 
profits for some and losses for others The atizens in a soaalist state v\ill 
also receu e profits and incur losses as their actions lead to outcomes dif 
ferent from those that were generall) antjapafed (Think of the prohts 
that accrued to those who consistenth supported Stiim m the 1930s and 
the losses sustained by those who misread the fiiture ) What socialism can 
do is distribute the profits and losses differently from the way they would 
be distributed under capitalism 

An important task for the student of alternative economic systems is 
the assessment of the various consequences of different ways of distrib 
uting profits and losses Profits and losses can be attached dosely to the 
individuals who make decisions or to specific other parhcs not in\olved 
in the decisions or divided among many different people Moreover mdi 
viduals can be allowed io bu^ and sell risk freely or they can be prevented 
from doing so The efficiency of an economic system the fairness of its 
operation and the degree of freedom it allows the atizens will ail be im 
portantly affected by the way a society chooses to distribute profits and 
losses But no social sy stem can eliminate profits and losses unhl it learns 
how to eliminate uncertamh 

Combining the Two Definitions 

We have now examined hvo different defimhons of profit 
Definition 1 Total revenue minus total cost 

Definition 2 Thedifferencebetweenthcoulcomcthatwasgenerally 
anticipated when a decision was made and what finally 
happened 

And here is the question Will a firm s total revenue ever exceed its total 
cost in a world with no uncertainty? In other words can there be a differ 
ence between total revenue and total cost that is nol due to the difference 
between generaliv anhcipated and actual outcomes? If the answer is no 
the definitions are synonymous the second definihon merely explains the 
source of the difference between total revenue and total cost But is ho a 
defensible answer? 

ft s more defensible than you might at first suppose Total cost is oppor 
tunity cost and so it includes not only a firm s pay ments to otiiers for com 
modifies and services used but also the impliat value of any goods— libor 
land capital-that the firm owns Interest payments are part of the firms 
costs including that portion of its dividends which is about equal to the 
interest return its shareholders could have received by lending their 
money elsewhere When we include all these opportunity costs in our 
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The Source of Artesian's Profils 

Recall thal Artesian was earning about $1000 per year over and above 
his total costs when he first got his mineral water spnng into operation 
This was clearly a profit by our genera! dcfimtion total revenue minus 
total cost But what was its cause or source? 

Uncertainty 

In the first instance the source of Artesian's profit was uncertainty If 
it had been generally known at the time Artesian purchased the property 
that there was a valuable mineral spnng on the premises a spnng that 
could net its owner more than $1000 per year, then Artesian would have 
had to pay more than he actually did for the land An asset that can be 
confidently expected to yield its owner $1000 per year has the same value 
as $20,000 m a savings account earning 5% interest So if die property had 
a value, let us say, of $10 000 apart from the spring, its value might be as 
much as $30,000 with the spring taken mto account Artesian obtained the 
land for $10,000 rather than $30,000 only because no one knew about the 
existence of the spring The difference between the outcome that was 
generally anticipated when Artesian bought the lot and what finally hap- 
pened, our first explanation of profit, was $1000 of extra income per year 
to the owner of the lot Jf Artesian had mcvired some costs w [inding out 
about the spring, that would have to be subtracted from his profit 

Suppose Artesian decided to sell his land and move to Alaska He 
would find people wiOing to bid the price up well above his own purchase 
pnce of $10 000 because they would want to obtain ownership of that 
$1000 per year stream of income Of course they aren t likely to bid the 
price as high as $30,000 because $1000 of net income from a mineral water 
sprii\g will be regarded as a less certain prospect than $1000 m bank inter 
est on a $20,000 savings account Only if that $1000 could be expected 
with the same certainty as the bank interest would the sale pnce approach 
$30,000 Suppose Artesian IS able to sell his land for $22,500 Ifthespnng 
tlien earns its new owner $1000 m every subsequent year, the new owner 
also makes a profit But his profit is only $475 Do you see why? 

WeTe assuming $10,000 of the purchase pnce to be the value of the 
land for living on, raising radishes, or whatever This was the value gener 
ally anticipated when Artesian made his purchase and we're just assuming 
it remains unchanged (It wouldn't have to The value of flie land for resi 
dential purposes could go down because the owner' s privacy is destroyed 
by all the customers of the spring ) So we just ignore $10,000 of the pur 
diase pnce and all the benefits of ownership not related to the mmeral 
water spring We re left with $12,500 paid to obtam tfie mcome from the 
sprmg But now $625 of that income has to be considered a cost of doing 
business $625 is the annual interest on $12,500, the amount the new 
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owner is giving up by putting his $12 500 into ownership of the land So 
if the spring continues to yield him $1000 a year, his profit-total revenue 
minus total cost-is only $475 On the other hand, if compehtion appears, 
as it did in chapter 11, so that hts net revenue falls to $400, the new owner 
sustains annual losses For $400 is only 3 of $12,500, and that s 1 8% 
less than the interest cost of owning the spring 

Restrictions on the Ability of Others to Compete 

But will competition necessarily appear? We can see both kinds of 
restriction at work m the mineral water case There may be m the area 
only one spnng whose water has all the mvigoratmg qualities so valued 
by Artesian's customers Other sources may be so far away that the water 
can only be transported into Artesian's market area at a prohibitive cost 
Insucha situation Artesian could continue indefinitely to earn his $1048 30 
annual profit, even though there is no longer any uncertainty about rev- 
enues and costs, because he is the owner of a naturally rare resource 
Others would like to cut themselves in on Artesian's profit, but they can- 
not do so without access to mineral water, and Artesian has control of the 
only available supply 

There are many types of unique productive resources One important 
type that wc might tend to overlook is human skills Very often firms will 
continue to earn profits year after year, despite the best efforts of their 
competitors, because the firms are managed with exceptional skill Other 
kmds of rare resources that may restrict the ability of others to compete 
away a firm's profits include location reputation, and experience 

But the rcstnctions imposed on competition by the natural scarcity of 
resources are seldom enough to satisfy firms that find themselves making 
profits For one thing, there are just too many alternative ways of doing 
things Even if there is no other mineral water within an economical dis- 
tance compehtors could sell tomato juice fortified with vitamins and mm 
erals and claim that it's more healthful than Artesian's water and tastes 
much belter besides Moreover, unless the profit-earning firm owns the 
scarce resources that give it a permanent advantage, potential competitors 
can try to hire those resources away They can bid for the choice location 
when the current tenant's lease expires, and even if they don't manage to 
bid it away, they may force the firm to pay a higher rent to mamlain control 
of the advantageous location That would erode the firm's profit by raising 
its costs If the natural scaraty that is responsible for the persistent profits 
happens to be managerial skills, potential competitors can try to hire away 
those managers Again, even if they don t succeed, they may raise the 
firm's costs by foremg it to pay higher salaries to key employees So it isn't 
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lard to understand why profit making firms turn regularly to the govern 
nent for help m imposing restrictions on competition 
Patents granted to inventors are one important tvpe of polibcal restric- 
lon The purpose of a patent is precisely this to help the patent owner 
>arn profits over an extended penod of time by prohibiting others from 
naking use of the process that is the source of those profits This can be 
ustified on the grounds that new and more efficientprocessesiwMild not 
le developed as often if the developers could not count on earnmg profits 
rom their innovative efforts The patent pnvilege is thus a temporary 
jrant of pnvilege from the government designed to raise the wealth of 
uccessful innovators with the long run aim of raismg the wealth of society 
Other forms of government restrictions on compebtion are usually 
larder to defend We discussed this question in chapter 11 and won t 
ehearse what ive said there All that we re looking for in this chapter is 
in understanding of the sources and functions of profit And we're ready 
low to put it all together 


Putting It All Together 

Profit IS total revenue minus total cost Thai's an acceptable definition 
rom the economist's point of view if cost is calculated as opportunity cost 
lome of what is commonly called business profits 'ought to be regarded 
rom a functional point of view, as implicit payments to factors of produc* 
ion A substantial portion of corporate profits and most of the net income 
f unincorporated enterprises, including professional income, is actually a 
layment for the use of capital, land, or labor and ought therefore to be 
lesignated as interest, rent or wages 

What, then, is the source of pure profits? There are two sources, we have 
rgued One is uncertainty Because the future cannot be accurately pre 
lictcd, actual outcomes will often differ from what is generally anliapated 
t the time decisions are made and hostages are given to fortune But un- 
ertainty creates losses as well as profits and this is a very important point 
D remember in assessing the size and social importance of profits 

The other source of profits is restrictions on compebhon These may 
le due to natural scarcities or to social and political resbictions of many 
inds 

That's the big picture view If the road toward it was unusually long and 
ortuous. It s largely because the concept of profit is used m so many differ- 
nt ways and often without much thought But the perspeebveone acquires 
ly thinking carefully about the functions of profit makes the trip worth 
he effort At least we hope it does 
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DISCOUNTING PRESENT VALUES 
AND ECONOMIC DECISIONS 



5e\e«I times m the preceding pages we used discounting procedures 
and the Concept of present value to make our argument The context 
should have made the meaning clear at the time Let s go back now for 
another look at an important economic and financial concept 

Arlesian was receivmg a profit of 510-1820 per year from the mineral 
water sprwg discovered on his property When he decided to move to 
Alaska we assumed that he found a buyer willing to pay $12200 for the 
spring (plus an additional $10 000 for the other uses of the land which 
we 11 Ignore ) How did we arrive at a figure of $12200? We first assumed 
that the buyer (let s caU him Mr Mill) was purchasmg the ownership of 
an annual mcome stream of about $1000 Then we asked what such an 
income stream would be worth to him We noted that he could obtain 
SIOOO per year with negligible risk by putting $20 000 into a bank savings 
account that was paying 5% per year So he clearly wouldn t be willing to 
pay more than $20 000 for the income from the spring In fact he wouldn t 
want to go that high bcttuse he views the income from the spnng as much 
less certain than the mcome from a savings account If Mill is to pul his 
money mto the mineral water operation he will have to be attracted by 
the possibility of a return greater than the 5% he can obtain from the bank 
on a practically nskless mvestment Mill won t have to be gumnletd more 
than 5% guarantees are obviously out of the question on risky ventures 
But the pessiWityofabellerraleof return must be there How much better 
will depend on Mill s perception of the risk We assumed in setting the 
sale pnce at $12 500 that Mill was satisfied on the basts of his assessment 
of the nsk with the prospect of an 8% return For $1000 per year is an 8% 
return on an investment of 512200 

Suppose Mill had seen the mineral water operation as a highly risky 
venture which he wouldn I be willing to enter unless he had some chance 
of a 25% return Then he would only have offered $4000 for the property 
$1000 (the armual mcome) divided by 25% (the rate of return he wants) 
If he wanted a 15% return he would have offered $6667 for the property 
$1000 divided by 15% 

What we re doing here is the most elementary kind of d smunfin^ Dis 
counting IS Ihf pnctss of oUmmg prcsenl valuts from expicUd fulure valuts It s 
an important concept m the financial world as well as in the intellectual 
tool box of economists and its worth mastering (It's also fun to play with) 

It becomes obvious as soon as you think about it that prospective pur 
chasers of any asset iviil have their eye on expected future earnings the 
future income or mcreases in wealth that can be anticipated from owner 
ship of the asset Their demand for the asset will reflect their estimate of 
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all such future earnings Thatsuhy for example the stock of a corpora 
tion that isn t currently earning any revenue above its costs may shll sell 
for a high price Purchasers ire anticipating future cammgs for the cor 
poration and they re trying to buy themselves a share m those earnings 


What Tomorrows Is Worth Today 

But income in the future is not north as much as income nmv That s 
what the interest nle asserts If the pure interest rate which means the 
nomiml rate minus any premium for risk is 3% then any person with 
SlOO now can have S103 one year from non All he must do is surrender 
for a year SlOO of his power to purchase goods Whether he thinks that s 
a fine bargain will depend upon his personal rale of time preference * 
Those who dreount the future at less than 3®ti per \ear will ivint tosur 
render present for future purchasing power at that rale of interest TTiose 
vho discount the future at more than 3% will nant to acquire present 
command over goods at that rate m exchange for the surrender of future 
command o\er goods 

But if the pre\ tiling rate of interest is 3*1 then future income should 
always be discounted at a rate no less than that E\en if you ha\e a zero 
rale of time preference so that you value future goods equally with pres 
ent goods present goods will have a higher value for you because they 
grow over time into more goods At 3% SlOO now becomes SI03 after 
one year 

It follows then that S103 to be recewed one year from now is only 
worth SlOO in present value The calculation m this case is so simple that 
it seems silly to write it out but discounting calculations are not always so 
obvious and the simple case pro\ ide« the basis for understanding more 
complex cases 

SlOO times 1 03 which is one plus the rale of discount equals $103 the 



1 Any disco, sion of mterest nlcs ind the fcbti c viluej of present and tuhire {^lods will 
be misleading unless ail parties to the discuss on arc makngimibrassumpUons about the 
future bchaMorofthcgencralpncekscl In a period of long cont nurd nflation discussion 
gets confused by the impl cil adoption of d fferenl expectations ibouf future pnees If you 
chucUeddensiieJyat the suggestion in hi lixlatwve ibil ^'ipcrycar'vas a fine bargain 
that may be because you ha\c ncier cxpcncnccd a stable pure level and you re assuming 
lint inflation isfoinglocont nuealS^ per scarorso But a S^j annual ncrease in the pr ce 
level s the same Ih ng as a 5?ii annual dccre sc in the value of mone\ TTiat means (hat S103 
one year from nor/ me urn forSlOOnowivoiildbcar'rslintcrcslfafeofminusZS And that 
would I ef be a Tne bargain Vve ire always assuming no change w the value of money or 
geneni price stability n th s chapter and it simporhnl for you to know that and keep it in 
mind This is another nstance of the problems created for economic an lyssby the expen 
ence of mflat on. VN c discibscd the problem earl cr m chapter 3 page 44 under An 
Important Note on Rrlnf rr Fr ces You may vant to av e v those paragraphs 
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v^lue one year from now of $100 m present value The value of a present 
$100 after two years will be $100 times 1 03 multiplied again by 1 03 or 
$100 times 1 os'* This is simply the familiar rule for calculating compound 
interest 

It follows then that $100 eight years from now will be $100 times 1 03* 
or $126 68 Conversely $126 68 to be received at the end of eight years has 
a present value of $100 $126 68 divided by 1 03^ equals $100 

W Ih those baste rules m mind let s go back to the case of Artesian and 
Mill What would Mill have been willing to pay for Artesian s spring if the 
annual $1048 30 income was expected to continue for only ten years? (After 
len years Vne spring is to become tbe property o'f I'ne 'town ) bel s assume 
again that the prevailing interest rate is S% and that Mill wants an extra 3% 
on this asset because of the risk he assigns to the purchase So he s going 
to discount this future mcome at 8% m order to obtain its present value 

Now $1048 30 per year forever (financial people like to say m perpe 
1011/) has a present value of $13103 75 when discounted at 8% We 
merely divide the annua! mcome by the rate of discount But $1048 30 per 
year for only ten years is both less than $13 103 75 and more difficult to 
compute To calculate the presertt value of a ten year annuity of $1048 30 
at an 8% rale of discount (an annuity is simply a sum received annually) 
we must determme the present value of $1048 30 one year from now two 
years from now on up to ten years from now and then add these values 
That 5 going to be a chore even with a calculator But there are tables 
available that one can use to simplify the calculations and we ve provided 
a few for you to practice with 

Look at the column under 8% m table 12A U shows the present value 
at an 5% rate of discount of a $100 annuity running for various numbers 
of years The first number in the column is 100 1 08 the second number 

IS 100 1 08 plus 100 - 1 08 the third is the previous total plus 

1(?0 - 1 08* Jumping down to the row for a ten year annuity we read off 
the value of $671 It tells us that $100 per year for ten years has a present 
value of $671 when discounted at 8% The same annuity has a greater 
present value at lower rates of discount a smaller present value at higher 
rales (Check that statement by looking at the other columns ) 

Itsasimplemattcrnowtoobtamlhepresentvalueofa$1048 30 annuity 
VVe multiply $671 by 10 483 tO obtain $7034 So Mill should be willing to 
pay about $7034 for Artesian s spring if the town is going to take it over 
after ten yeare 


The Apartment Business 

Vomi jArsTic/iVietpicb’ieni 'fou'nave a dnanceto purdnase an 
apartment bmidmg that was recently constructed You estimate that the 
building has twenty years of useful life ahead of it a fter which you expect 



Tabic I2A ANNUITY TABLE 

Number of Tresent Value of SlOO Anniuly Recened at the End of Etch Year 

YearsAnnuity Number of Yearn at Various Intererf Rates 

Is Rcccvcd 3% 5% 6% 8% 12% 20% 

1 

9709 

9524 

94 34 

9259 

89 286 

83333 


I9I 35 

185 94 

183 34 

17833 

169 005 

152.778 


282 86 

272 32 

267 30 

25771 

240183 

210 648 

4 

37171 

354 60 

34651 

331 21 

303 735 

258873 

5 

457 97 

432 95 

42124 

39927 

360478 


6 

54172 

50757 

49173 

46229 

411 141 

332551 

7 

623 03 

578 64 

55824 

52064 

456 376 

360 459 

8 

70197 

64632 

620 98 

574 66 

496764 

383716 

9 

778 61 

710 78 

680 17 

624 69 

S32825 

403097 

10 

853 02 

772 17 

736 01 

67101 

565022 

419 247 

U 

925 26 

830 64 

788 69 

713 90 

593770 

432 706 

12 

995 40 

886 33 

838 33 

753 61 

619437 

443 922 

13 

1063 50 

939 36 

88S27 

79038 

612355 

453268 

14 

1129 61 

989 86 

929 50 

82442 

6K817 

461 057 

15 

1193 79 

1037 97 

97122 

85595 

681086 

467547 

16 

1256 n 

1083 78 

1010 59 

88514 

697399 

472 956 

17 

1316 61 

112741 

104773 

91216 

711 963 

477463 

18 

1375 35 

1168 96 

1082 76 

937 19 

724 967 

481219 

19 

1432 38 

1208 53 

111581 

960 36 

736 578 

484 350 

20 

1487 7S 

1246 22 

1146 99 

961 61 

74o944 

486 958 

21 

1541 50 

1282 12 

117641 

100168 

756 200 

489 132 

22 

1593 69 

131630 

1204 16 

102007 

764 465 

490943 

23 

1644 36 

134886 

123034 

1037 11 

771 843 

492453 

24 

269355 

3379 86 

125504 

105268 

778432 

403 710 

25 

1741 31 

1409 39 

127834 

1067 48 

784 314 

494 759 

26 

1787 68 

143752 

130032 

108100 

789566 

495 632 

27 

183270 

1464 30 

132105 

1093 52 

794 255 

496360 

28 

1876 41 

1489 81 

1340 62 

1105 n 

798 442 

496967 

29 

1918 85 

151411 

135907 

111584 

602 181 

497472 

30 

1960 04 

1537 25 

1376 48 

1125 78 

805516 

497894 

31 

2000 04 

1559 28 

139291 

1134 98 

808 499 

493 245 

32 

2038 88 

1580 27 

1408 40 

114350 

811 159 

498537 

33 

2076 58 

160025 

1423 02 

115139 

813535 

498781 

34 

2113 18 

1619 29 

1436 SI 

115869 

815656 

498984 

35 

2145 72 

165742 

144952 

116546 

817550 


36 

2183 23 

1654 69 

146210 

117172 

819241 


37 

2216 72 

1671 13 

1473 68 

117752 

820751 


38 

2249 25 

1686 79 

1484 60 

118289 

822 099 


39 

2260 82 

170170 

149491 

116786 

823303 


40 

2311 48 

1715 91 

1504 63 

119146 

824 378 


41 

2341 24 

1729 44 

1513 80 

119672 

825 337 

499717 

42 

2370 14 

1742 32 

1522 45 

120067 

626194 

499 764 

43 

2398 19 

1754 59 

1530 62 

1204 32 

826 959 

499 803 

44 

2425 43 

1766 28 

1538 32 

120771 

827 642 

499 836 

45 

2451 87 

177741 

1545 58 

121084 

^252 

499 863 

46 

247754 

1788 01 

1552 44 

1213 74 

828796 

400836 

47 

2502 47 

1798 10 

I5S8 90 

121643 

820 282 

499 90j 

48 

2526 67 

1807 72 

1565 00 

121891 

829 716 

499921 

49 

2550 17 

1816 87 

157076 

122122 

830104 

499934 

50 

2572 98 

1825 59 

1576 19 

122335 

630450 

499945 
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to tear it down and sell the land You hope to get $25,000 for the land at 
thattune Thoseareexpectalions,ofcourse,andtheyniaybewrong You 
estimate also that you can obta in rents from your tenants that will exceed 
your annual costs of maintenance and operation by 515,000 per year. Those 
are also expectations, and they're even more uncertain Gilculate the 
amount you would be willing to pay for the apartment building 
Youll have to choose a rate of discount, a rate that will depend upon 
both the prevailmg mteiest rate and your assessment of the probability 
that your estimates may turn out to be overly Optimistic. The more cau- 
tious you are about assuming risk, the higher will be your rate of discount. 
People differ in their willingness to assume risk risk averters use high 
discount rates and hence offer relatively low bids for assets, which means 
that they often lose them to people who are less averse to nsk Of course, 
the risk preferrers, while more often the successful bidders, will also end 
up losing their shirts more often than the risk averters 
Let's try a 12% rate of discount Table 12A shows that the present value 
of a twenty-year annuity of $100 is $747 when the annuity is discounted 
at 12% Mulhply that by 150 and you get $112,050 as the present value of 
your expected rental income But you still have to add on what you expect 
to gel from sellmg the land It's $25,000, but $25,000 twenty years from 
now IS worth much less than that currently Table 12 B enables you to 
determme quickly the value of $25,000 divided by 1 12®® Since $100 
twenty years from now has a present value of $1040, $25,000 twenty 
years from now has a present value 250 times that or $2600 $2600 plus 
$112,050 IS $114,650 And that's what you should be willing to pay for the 
apartment building ' 


Making Economic Decisions 

We can pul some familiar principles to work now. Notice that our alcu- 
lations at no time look into account the cost of constructing the apartment 
building or the original price paid for the land Those are sunk costs and 
hence they are irrelevant The cost of buying land and constructmg an 
apartment building is only relevant if it's an opportunity cost. You would 
want to mvestigate, before submitting your bid, to see whether you could 
put up a budding with the same earning prospects for less than $114,650 
If you think you can, then you will choose to build rather than buy But 
that would be a ftiture construction cost, not an historical cost Perhaps 
the original builder paid $140,000 to put up the building If he did, he 
won't be happy about sellmg for $114,650 And he will not sell if he reads 

1 Thf appendix mdude; an article from forluni on the perils of decision making in the 
office CDnstntcfaon industry It exemplifies many of the Concepts explained in this chapter 
and eailiei ones 



Table 12 B PRESENT VALUES OF FUTURE AMOUNTS 

Number of 

Years m 

the Future 3?o 

"re'ent Value of SIOO Received the Designated Number 
of Years m the Future at Vanous Interest Rates 

6% g'c 12S 20% 

I 

97 0874 

9j23S1 

94 3396 

925926 

80 2857 

63 3333 

2 

94 2596 

00 7029 

88 9996 

85 7339 

797194 

6Q4444 

3 

91 5142 

863838 

83 9619 

79 3832 

711780 

578704 

4 

88 8487 

82 2702 

79 2094 

73-4BO 

635528 

482253 

5 

86 2609 

78 3526 

74 7258 

680583 

567427 


6 

83 7484 

74 6215 

704961 

630170 

S06631 

33 4698 

7 

81 3092 

71 0681 

66s057 

5S34SO 

492349 

27 <5082 

8 

78 0409 

67 6830 

627412 

540269 

403883 

232568 

9 

76 6417 

64 4609 

59 1898 

90 m9 

360610 

193807 

10 

74 4094 

61 3013 

55 8395 

463193 

32 1973 

16 1506 

n 

72 2421 

58 1679 

52 6788 

42 8883 

287476 

134588 

12 

70 1380 

55 6837 

40 6969 

39 7114 

25 6675 

11 2157 

13 

63 0931 

S3 0321 

46 8839 

36 7698 

229174 

93464 

14 

66 1118 

SO 5068 

44 2301 

34 0461 

20 4620 

77887 

IS 

64 1862 

48 1017 

41 7265 

315242 

182696 

64905 

16 

62 3167 

4s 3112 

39 3646 

20 1800 

16 3122 

54088 

17 

60 5016 

436207 

37 1364 

270269 

14 5644 

4^73 

18 

557395 

41 5521 

350344 

250249 

130040 

37561 

10 

57 0286 

39 3734 

33CbI3 

231712 

11 6107 

31301 

20 

55 3676 

37 6889 

31 1805 

21 4548 

103667 

26094 

21 

53 7549 

35 8942 

294155 

198656 

92560 

21737 

22 

52 1593 

34 1650 

27 7505 

18 3941 

82643 

18114 

23 

50 6692 

32is71 

261707 

17 0315 

73788 

15095 

24 

49 1934 

31 0068 

246979 

157699 

65882 

12579 

25 

47 7606 

20 5303 

23 2990 

14 6018 

5 8823 

10483 

26 

46 369s 

281241 

21 9910 

13 5202 

52521 

08735 

27 

450189 

267848 

20 7368 

125187 

4 6894 

0 7280 

2S 

43 7077 

25 5094 

10 5630 

11 5014 

41869 

06066 

29 

424346 

24 2946 

IS 4597 

10732$ 

3 7383 

05055 

30 

411987 

23 1377 

174110 

99377 

33378 

0 4213 

31 

39 9957 

220359 

16 4255 

92016 

29802 

03511 

32 

38 8337 

209866 

15 1957 

85200 

26609 

0 2926 

33 

37 7026 

19 9673 

1 1 6186 

78880 

23758 

02433 

34 

36 6045 

19 0355 

13 7912 

73045 

21212 

02032 

35 

35 5383 

18 1290 

13 0105 

67635 

18940 

01603 

36 

345032 

272657 

U2742 

62625 

16910 

01411 

37 

33 4983 

164436 

11 5793 

57986 

15098 

01176 

35 

32 5226 

15 6605 

10 9239 

53690 

13481 

00980 

39 

31 5754 

14 9148 

10 3056 

4 9713 

12036 

00816 

40 

30 6557 

14 2046 

97222 

4603J 

10747 

00680 

41 

29 7628 

13 5282 

91719 

4 2621 

09595 

00567 

42 

28 8959 

12 8840 

8 6527 

39464 

0^67 

00472 

43 

28 0543 

12 2704 

81630 

3 6541 

07649 

00394 

44 

27 2372 

11 6861 

77009 

33834 

06830 

0 0328 

45 

26 4439 

11 1297 

72650 

31328 

06098 

0 0273 

46 

25 6737 

10 5997 

6 8538 

29007 

03445 

00228 

47 

24 9259 

W0949 

6 4658 

26859 

04861 

00190 

45 

24 1099 

96142 

6 0998 

24869 

04340 

00Is8 

49 

23 4950 

91564 

5 7546 

23027 

03S75 

C0132 

50 

22 8107 

8 7204 

5 4288 

21321 

03460 

00110 
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the future more optimistically than you But it is his reading of the (uncer^ 
tain) future that determines what he will demand for the building, )ust as 
it Is your reading of the future that determines what you're willing to pay 

Notice that the builder has lost about $ 26,000 whether or not he ehooiti to 
sell (We re assuming now that he reads the future as you do ) He cannot 
avoid the loss by hanging on to the building If he hangs on, he will simply 
receive $15,000 a year for twenty years and a lump sum of $25,000 at the 
end of that time And the present value of those receipts is $114,650 He 
sustains a loss because he made a decision based upon a faulty prediction 
of the future the decision to construct a building whose costs were greater 
tr' relation to subsequent revenues than he had anticipated 

mrgAC Adtv ArnTeo* cra-ft ddfeceaiiY kciU} tvece 

now expected to be $20,000 rather than $15,000 per year, the present value 
of the building would be $152 000 and the builder would have made a 
profit of $12,000 And the profit, like the loss exists whether or not he 
elects to sell 

tmanaa! commentators sometimes call such profits paper projiis as if an 
increase m the value of an asset were not real until the asset had been sold 
Thjs is very misleading To sell an asset is always to exchange one asset for 
bother a buildmg for money, for example But is money less paperish 
than a building or land or shares of stock or any other asset? The answer, 

course, is that it is not Those who want to distinguish between paper 
F^ifits and real profits seem to be assuming that the profit may disappear 
if the asset whose value increased is not quickly exchanged for money 
But It IS no more probable, m the estimation of most people, that the asset 
whose value mcrcased will fall again m price than that it will rise still 
finther If one probability is generally deemed greater than the other, the 
Pffitnl value of the asset will change to take account of this expectation If 
the builder decides to sell at $152,000 and "take" his profit, he is only 
exchanging a more risky asset for a less risky one Note what "more risk/ 
means It means that the future returns are more likely to be different from 
what is anticipated, iwf that they are likely to be hss However, m an econ- 
omy subject to large and unpredictable changes in the price level, money 
could well be a more risky asset than real estate 


THE POUTICS AND ETHICS OF PROFIT 

*fhe bewildering vancty of meanings assigned to the word profit is m 
part a reflection of the complex interrelationships that the concept must 
surrimarize But it is also m part a result of the fact that the concept of 
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RESIDENTIAL MORTGAGE RATES 

There are legal limits on the rate of interest that savings and 
loan institutions and mutual sa\ings banks can pay theit deposi 
tors In 1974 they were never allowed to piy more than 6 on 
short term deposits at a time when the federal govemmeid was 
willmg to pry up to 10% interest to purchasers of government 
securit es S nee these institutions are the major source of funds 
for residential mortgages the supply of mortgage money quite 
understandably dried up in 1974 The total of deposits with 
these institutions even when adjusted for chinges in the pur 
chasing power of money had grown steadily since World War II 
and had more than doubled henveei 1960 and 1973 But ra Sep 
tember 1974 that total was 6% Jf‘s than it had been it die end of 
1973 This was of couree a major factor m the decline of new 
housing starts m 1974 and the consequent depress on m tlie home 
building industry In 1974 new housing starts averaged less than 
70% of their 1973 level and less than 60% of the 1972 level 

But even if these nstitutions had not been subjected to legal 
ceilings on the amount they coula pay depositors they would 
have been trapped on the other end by effective ceilings on mort 
gage rates Statutory ceilings were probably not as mportanl as 
the simple unwillingness of home buyers to borro v at rates that 
would have made home mortgages fully competitive w th odier 
investment opportunities That might hive requued 12% or 13% 
mortgage rates in 1974 when interest rates had been pulled up by 
expectations of close to 10% per year inflation If prices do nse by 
10% per year then a 13% mortgage actually cnla Is only 3% in 
annual interest charges because the loan will be repaid m dollars 
that decline 10% in value each year Even if home buyers fully 
understood this relationship between the nominal and real mter 
est rates however they would have been reluctant to lock them 
selves mlo long term loans when they weten t ifrluin of the future 
course of inflation One solution that has been proposed calls 
for variable interest rate mortgages with the rates periodically 
adjusted up or down as the general price level and hence the value 
of money changes 


nomics For one person profit is the engine of soaal progress and tiie 
foundation of all things true good and beaut ful For another person 
however it is unearned income and the consequence of exploitahon If 
the authors were risk averters we might have omitted this sechon of 
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chapter 12 altogether anyone who attempts to discuss the social signifi 
cance of profit is almost certain to give offense We shall nonetheless rush 
in where angels fear to tread by looking at some of the additional deno 
tat ons and connotations of the word projil 

Earned and Unearned Income 

Somet mes the word is used to describe all income tiof earned by work 
>ng m the current time period This occurs for example when the total of 
the national income b divided into the wages share and the profits share 

Profits then includes Interest income and rental income as well as the 
more narrowly defined kmd of profit we have been discussing up to this 
point For many people this division of income into wages and profits cor 
responds closely to the categories of earned and unearned income which 
correspond m turn to deserved and undeserved income Wages are earned 
by one s effort and hence are justified mcome But how does anyone earn 
the right to profits? 

In the nineteenth century that question bothered some economists One 
of them Nassau Senior (1790 1864) suggested that as wages were the 
reward for the pam of laboring, so property mcome was the reward for 
the pam of abstaining from current consumption Owners of capital earn 
mcome by leasing their property to society But they only have the prop 
erly ava lable for lease because they have previously accumulated it 
through acts of saving If a wage earner wants to earn interest or rent all 
he must do is tighten his belt reduce his consumption and accumulate 
property through saving a regular portion of hts income Then he can 
enjoy property income to supplement his labor income It is presumably 
pdmfui however to tighten one # belt m this fashion which is why so few 
people do it Interest is the incentive and the reward for such abstinence 

This way of showmg that profits are as fully earned and deserved as 
wiges IS just not convmcmg Some few capitalists can no doubt be found 
today who have accumulated their wealth by scrimping and saving out 
of wage mcome and who can hence be thought of as living now on the 
rehims f om previous sacrifices But most saving is done by people who 
already have large incomes and the concept of mterest as a justified reward 
forpainfrilabstinenceissimplyahsurdwhenappliedtomostacts of saving 

Two Meanings of Justified 

But there s another way to justify norlabor income The right to 
receive mcome from the ownership of property does in fact provide an 
incentive to accumulate property and to allocate It efficiently Even wind 
fall gams —the term some people apply to what we have described as 



increases m wealth attnbutable to forecashng correctly in an uncertain 
world— even such profits in the narrower sense can be jushBed For the 

possibility of obtaining them ercoaragespcopietoseekasefalmfotTnahon 

and to assume soaally unavoidable nsks Hie total wealdi of soaety would 
be less than it is if interest rent, and "windfall" profit were abolished 
Hus IS a different approach to the problem of justificabon^ however 
The analogy of criminal informers may clanfy the distinction From a 
social point of view, the payment of rewards to informcre can be (ustiRed 
as a way of reducing aime From a moral point of view, however, we may 
be quite unwillmg to grant that the informer deserves his reward even as 
we consent to its payment We don't mean to imply at all that people who 
receive profit income are like crimmal informers Our point is rather that 
the meaning of justification vanes with the point of view adopted, that 
somethmg may be jushfied from the perspective of social utility and at 
the same time be unjustified from the perspective of personal deserts, and 
that the confusion of these two types of jushficalion makes it difficult for 
us to agree on what we're talking about when we discuss the justice of 
income distribution Some economists will insist at this point thatjusbce 
IS a matter of ethics and has nothing to do with economics anyway They 
therefore try to confine themselves to discussions of the social conse- 
quences or the functional results of alternative systems of mcome distri- 
bution But that tidy distinction breaks down m the last analysis For one 
of the social consequences or functional results of any particular system 
for distributing income is likely to be a set of social attitudes concerning 
the justice of that distribution And since those attitudes can and often do 
bring about changes in the system, the formation and nature of those atb* 
hides cannot be excluded from any comprehensive study of economic 
systems 


Profits and Social Welfare 

Some aitics of profits are willing to meet the economists on the nar- 
rowenssue of functions and consequences and to argue fliat the possibility 
of profits reduces social wealth Their concept of profit is closely related to 
the second of the two sources of profit discussed earlier m this chapter 
restrictions on competition Their argument can be laid out with the aid 

of theanalysis developed in chapters 10 andllandespcaallyin figure llA 

The possibility of profits encourages producers to seek out ways to re- 
stnet competition through mergers, through collusion, ttirough the pur- 
chase of resources that might otherwise be used by cwnpebtois, through 
the culhvabon of far-reaching networks of interlocked mterests, through 
bnbery, fraud, and coercion, and of course through the conbol oEgovem- 
mentwithitsuinumerablewaysofhobblmgcompehbon The consequence 
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of all these efforts is Ihe elimination of substitutes and the aeation of 
market power for producers 

The degree of a firm's market pow er can be expressed m the elasticity 
of the demand curves d faces The narrower and poorer the range of alter- 
natives available to purdiasers, the less elastic will be their demand and 
the greater will be the incentive for firms to restrict output As firms res tnct 
output to avoid spoiling their market, they refrain from produang goods 
whose soaal value as measured by the demand for them is greater than 
the social cost of providmg them as measured by marginal opportunity 
cost 

An economic system actuated by the search for profits thus becomes an 
economic system full of unused productive capaaty U harbors an unreal- 
ized potential for the expansion of sooal wealth that remams ynrealiaed 
so that a relatively few can protect and maease their pnvate wealth Profit 
seeking does not lead m this analysis, to competition and greater produc- 
tion of desired goods, but to restnctions on competition and wasted 
capacity 

It IS not as easy as we might wish to marshall evidence to support or 
refute this line of argument For it requires comparison of what Is with 
what might be Enormous di^culties confront anyone who tries to mea 
sure the existing degree of market power in various industries and m Ihe 
economy generally Those difficult les are several times compounded when 
one asks what teeaW happen if the economic system were thoroughly 
reorganued The experience of other countries with alternative systems 
can provide some hints but that experience can also be rejected as irrele- 
vant by anyone who maintains that the best system has not >et been 
created 

The crux of the controversy, m our judgment, is the problem of infor- 
mation The desire for profits does not merely provide an irrmfirr to act m 
one way rather than another though it ccrtamly does that, loo More 
importantly it leads to the gathering, creation and dissemination of infer 
mation, information without which inefficiency would become rampant 
The profit seeker hunts diligently for the scattered and diverse bits of 
information that are relevant to his particular situation His offers to buy 
and to self contribute to the generation of demand and supply curves that 
interact to place pace tags or indices of relative scarcity on resources 
Those prices become further information to guide the subsequent deci- 
sions of producers and consumers as they try to inaease their wealth by 
exploiting their particular comparative advantages Minute changes m 
arcumstances arc in this way conlmually picked up, made known, and 
acted upon appropnately The question is whether an economic system 
can be efficiently coordinated m the absence of a market system and 



whether an effective market system can exist m a soaety fliat severely 
restricts profit acquisition 

That argument pushes to the side the issue of justice especially the 
justice of the income distribution that results from private ownership of 
property and the pursuit of profits In the next chapter we shall probe 
further into the economically and politicall) important question of income 
distribution 


Once Over Lightly 

Profit IS a term with many meanings that lead to many different forms 
of economic legislation The meanings must be sorted out rf we want to 
understand the wa) in ivhich economic systems function 
Profit can be usefullv defined as total revenue minus total cost if we 
include all opportunity costs in our calculation of total cost 
Insofar as interest represents an opportunity cost it must be distin 
guished from profit 

Interest is the difference in vvlue between present and future goods It 
iS usually attached to money simply because money represents general 
command over present or future goods 
The rate of interest m a society is typically positive because present 
goods arc more valuable than future goods This reflects positive rates of 
time preference and the fact that goods how can often be employed to 
create more goods lofrr-capital is productive 
Because economic decisions are alwa>s made m (uificipu/ion of fuUire costs 
and benefits they are often mistaken The difference between generally 
ejyjccted and actual outcomes due to uncertainty is one source of profit 
(and loss) 

The potentiality of a profit encourages nsk taking and innovahon on 
the part of those who hope to appropriate the difference between generally 
anticipated and actual outcomes Thewaymwhichasoaet) assigns profits 
and losses will affect people s behavior 
Jn the absence of uncertainty any differences between total revenue 
and total (opportunity) cost would be competed away and profits would 
become zero-except insofar as restrictions exist on the ability to compete 
successfully 

Opportunities to compete are restricted b> the limited availability of 
particular resources which may in him be due to nature or to social and 
political contrivance Such competition restnriing scarcities are an addi 
bonal source or cause of profit 

Before we decide that any particular profits are madequate or excessive 
it IS important that we know what we mean by profit how it arose what 
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function Jt pcrfonned and the consequences of adding to or subtracting 
from it 

Meaningful comparisons over time among different values require that 
future values be discounted at whatever rate of interest most adequately 
reflects the opportunities available to the decision maker 

The term profit is sometimes used to mean unearned income A judg 
ment as to whether or not particular income has been earned by its reapi 
ent depends both upon conceptions of socul justice and an analysis of the 
functions which the possibility of profit performs Windfall profits may 
be justified ifthepossibihtyofobtainmgthemencouragessociallydesir 
able behavior such as risk taking and the search for information But the 
possibility of realizing a profit may also encourage socially undesirable 
behavior 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

} You ask your college for penmssion to set up a lemonade stand at the annual 
spring commencement and the college giants permissm After paying your 
bills for materials (lemons sugar cups etc ) you clear $250 for an after 
noon s KOrk 

(a) Did you make a $250 profit? 

(>) Are you likely to be given the lemonade concession again next year? 
What difference does it make whether or not word gets around about how 
much you cleared’ 

(r) If the college next year auctions off the franchise how much would 
you be willing to bid’ Who will then get ihe profit from the lemonade stand’ 

2 If a disbicl court judge enters a $300 million judgment against a corporation 
for violation of the antitrust statutes do the owners of that corporation sus 
tain a loss? What form will it take’ If you believe that the judge was in error 
and that his deasion v«ll eventually be reversed on appeal how could you 
profit from your knowledge? 

3 You buy shares of common stock in two corporations Over the next six 
months the pnee of one falls and the price of the other rises Which was a 
better buy’ Which would be the better one to sell if you want cash’ 

4 Evaluate the foUowuig argument Genera! Motors has taken advantage of 
its dominant position m the automobile industry and made huge profits year 
after year It would be perfectly just therefore to impose a special tax on 
General Motors as a way of recovering for soncty some of the exorbitant 
profits earned ir the pist Who viould pay tax? 



5 In July 1971 President Allende of Chile signed a bill authonang nahonali 
zation of the American owned copper mines in his country The law called 
for compensation to be paid to the Anaconda Keruiecolt and Cent) Com 
panies 

(n) Imagine that you are the representative of one of these companies 
charged with responsibility for negot ating the amount of compensation to 
be paid Whit data and arguments would you use? 

(i) What data and arguments would you use if you were the Chilean 
representative in the negotiations? 

(c) Suppose that the nationalizahon law is repealed and competitive bid 
ding for the mines is allowed to occur How will the pnee of the mines be 
determined? What difference will it make m the price if prospective owners 
fear another nationalization law in the future? 

(ri) Could the owners of such property from nationalization fthey 
were paid compensation than the sum of what they origmally paid for 
the properly plus the cost of subsequent improvements? Explain 

(a) Nationalization of foreign owned industry cannot benefit a country 
unless that country pays a confiscatory price Evaluate 

6 You purchase for $950 a $1000 government bond maturing one year from 
the date of purchase Will you make a profit if you hold the bond to matu 
nty? Will you make a profit if there is a sharp general mcrease in prevailing 
interest rates a week after your purchase? What effect will this have on the 
price you can obtain from selling your bond m the market? 

7 Humbert and Ambler arc very different personalities Humbert likes to eat 
drink and be merry and let the future care for itself He suspects the world 
is liable to disintegrate m a few years anyway Ambler is only twenty one 
years old but is already plann ng consc cnfiously for his retirement years 
What would you predict about their respective rates of time preference? 
How do people of Humbert s type benefit from the existence of people 
like Ambler and vice versa? 

8 What effect would you expect the rate of technological innovation m a 
society to have on the level of interest rates? Why? 

9 The Corps of Engineers estimates that a canal between Tussle and Big Stone 
would save shippers $500 000 per year The canal would cost $20 million to 
construct and $200 000 per year to maintain 

(fl) Is it correct to say that the canal is a good investment in the long run 
because it will save society a net $300 000 per year and eventually ffiat will 
come to more than the $20 million construction cost? 

fl)) About how low would the interest rale have to be to make the canal a 
profitable investment? (The canal would not be profitable if the interest 
payments ate up the saving to shippers minus maintenance costs) 
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(c) The advantage of having the government build the canal is that gov 
emment can do things that are m the publi: interest while private enterprise 
IS constrained by narrow considerations of profitability Evaluate that 
argument 

10 A wealthy soaety has htlle difficulty paying interest But in a poor country 
with almost no capital economic planners cannot afford to take interest 
charges into account in their calculations What's wrong with that argu 
menl? 

11 When lenders extend credit to high risk borrowers they must raise the 
interest rates they charge low risk borrowers m order to cover their losses 
from defaults Do you agree? 

12 What arguments can you offer to support the establishment of legal ceilings 
on interest rates? 

13 Suppose that Congress imposes a 6*^9 ceiling on the interest rate that may be 
charged for federally guaranteed mortgages Lending institutions mean 
while find themselves able to obtain all the mortgage business they want 
at 8% interest Will they lend at (>%> How might the interest ceiling be or- 
cumvented? If you wanted to purchase a house and were eligible for a feder 
ally guaranteed mortgage would you want Congress to set an interest rate 
ceiling on such loans^ 

14 Why would an agncultural economist conclude that the benefits of a govern 
ment pnoe subsidy plus acreage restriction program accrue largely (o the 
owners of the land at Iht time the pre^ram was slarlid^ 

15 In the spnng of 1963 Fidel Castro announced a sugar production goal for 
1970 of 10 million tons As the target date approached and it began to 
appear that this much publicized target might not be attained the Cuban 
government transferred labor and other resources m large amounts from 
the production of alternative goods mto the production of sugar The goal 
was still missed by a large margin How do you suppose the consequent loss 
was distributed? How would the profit have been distributed had this deci 
Sion turned out bflUr than anticipated^ 

16 Why do corporate officers sometimes make illegal election contributions? 
Does this question have any connection with the topic of the chapter? 

17 When the government takes over privately owned land for a highway and 
pays compensation to the owners should that compensation be based on 
its value m its present use m the use to which the government will put it 
or on the value of adjom ng land that will increase (or decrease) m value 
because of the highway? What is unfair about each option? 

18 Does ownership of gold or stiver enable a person to protect himself against 
the hazards of uncertarnty? 

19 It has been proposed that state and loal governments abolish property 
taxes for homeowners and him to sales taxes Or income taxes for revenue 
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What effects on home prices Koufd you predict fi^m such a step? Who 
would be most likely to beneht? 

ZO In June 1972 the National Coalition for Land Reform asked the Secretary of 
the Interior to reclaim land given to the Southern pacific Railroad in tiw 
nineteenth century The Coalition daims the railroad ivas supposed to sell 
this land for family sized plots at SZ 50 an acre or less or forfeit the land 
What do you think would happen if the federal goveminentnow required 
that all such land be sold v/ithin the next year in family sued plots and at 
prices not to exceed 52 50 an acre? Who ivould lose and who would gam? 

21 You re now 20 years old and you want to start saving for your rebremcnl 
at age 65 At that time you want to purchase a lifetime annuity of 520000 
The actuarial tables say that for a 65 year old person a hfebme annuity costs 
the same as a 12 year annuity You want to lay aside the same amount at 
the end of each year for the next 45 years and have just enough (with com 
pounded interest) to purchase that annuity 

(fl) What sum will you have to save annually if the rate of interest on 
both your savings and the annuity js 5%? 

(Ii) What will the purchasing power of 520 OOO bp 4S years from now, 
expressed in current dollars; if inflahon occurs at an average rate of 3% 
per year? 

22 How ivould you want to distinguish earned from tioneamed income? For 
what purposes would you want to make the distinction? 

23 Are the profits of U S corporations currently earned more through coercion 
or through persuasion? (Dcfirutions of terms Canaon inducing people to 
cooperate by reduang their options Permsm inducing people to cooper- 
ate by expanding their options ) If you don I know how to answer (he ques 
tion, try tiimking about the adequacy m this context of the proposed 
definitions for coercion and persuasion 




PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES AND 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


When incomes are rising, that's good, we're getting wealthier When 
prices are rising, that' s bad, the purchasing power of our income is falling 
and so we're gettmg poorer It seems as if we should all cheer for higher 
incomes and lower prices 


DERIVED DEMAND AND MARGINAL PRODUCTIVITY 

The catch is that incomes and prices are opposite sides of the same com 
The mcomes of physicians are obviously a function of the prices people 
pay for medical care, the mcomes of barbers depend on the pnce of hair- 
cuts In these cases the connection is obvious because it is relatively direct 
But where the connection is less obvious and direct, it is still important 
Tlie incomes of construction workers come from the prices people pay for 
new homes, offices, and factories, as do the mcomes of construction con- 
tractors and those who supply materials to the building trades The prices 
people pay for new automobiles become income for General Motors' 
assembly-line employees, shareholders, and managers, plus all the em- 
ployees and shareholders of General Motors' many suppliers 
But don't jump to the conclusion that higher prices fora good necessanly 
mean larger incomes for its producers The law of demand asserts that less 
will be purchased at higher paces Higher haircut pnces, to lake the sim- 
plest example, might mean less rather than more income for barbers. 
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depending on ihe clastiOty of demand for professional haircuts That 
elastiaty will m him depend on how many substitutes there are for barber 
shops (home di^ere longer hair a seedy look and so on) 

The concept around which this chapter moves is dmtid demand The 
central idea is that people obtain income by selling the services of the 
productive resources they own The demand for productive resources is 
derived of course from the demand for the goods these resources are 
capable of producing It « quite simple and fairly obvious But it s also to 
judge from the kmds of public policy recommendations one reads and 
hears not very widely understood 
Hou would )ou evaluate each of the following arguments? 

1 A sizable increase m the legal minimum wage would go a long 
wa> towaid reducing poverty 

2 The ominous threat of automation is hanging over our society 
We are not far from the bme when a majority of the labor force 
wilt be unable to find work at al! because machines are so much 
more productive than people 

3 V\ ithout unions to help him compete against large and powerful 
corporations the Amencan wrkirg man would never have been 
able to achieve hjs present economic status 


Minimum Wage Legislation 

Let s look at each argument in turn We are often told that opposition 
to legal minimum wages is evidence of insensitivity toward poverty But 
It s not that simple A wage is a price the price of a productive resource 
Itsalso the basis ofahumanbeingsinrome of course we re not denying 
that at all But from the standpoint of those who hire workers and pay 
their wages the wage is a price or cost The law of demand reminds us 
that price and quantity purchased tend to move jn opposite directions 
Won t they do so also m the case of a legally imposed wage increase? 

Here is the widely unrecognized consequence of raising wages by law 
If the legal mmimum is no higher than what employers are already paying 
it has no effect It will have an impact only if some covered employers are 
pa) mg less than the legal mmimum But when these employers must raise 
the wage they pay will they continue to hire as many employees? 

Employers hire resources on the basis of some estimate of the probable 
contribution that resource wJ! make What will the employment of this 
resource add to the value of the firm s operation? The phrase economists 
use IS mar^nal produchmti/ which means the additional value created by 
the use of the additional productive resources If the employer wants to 
increase his wealth he will only hire resources whose value to his oper- 
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ation IS expected to exceed the additional cost he will incur by hiring that 
resource It's the simple rule of chapter 10 once again Take those actions 
and only those actions whose expected marginal revenue is greater than 
their expected marginal cost An increase m die legal mmimum wage 
raises the marginal cost of some employees to some employers We can 
predict that some employers will consequently choose to hire fewer 
workers They will lay off or not replace workers whose estimated mar- 
ginal productivity is below their now higher employment cost 
Unskilled workers can consequently be hurt by a high legal mmimum 
wage Teenagers are also hurt by such laws, because employers often 
place a low estimate on the value of their contribution Some workers will 
be paid the higher wage and retamed, they re belter off But those who are 
deprived of work opportunities by the legal mmimum are clearly made 
worse off So it is not at all obvious that increasing the legal minimum wage 
reduces poverty 


The Tear of Automation 

What are we to make of the second argument above, that machines are 
destroying )obs^ The first question to ask is, What does it mean to say that 
"machines are more productive than people ? Employers aren t interested 
in mere physical or technical capabilities they're interested m the relation 
between marginal revenues and marginal costs A machine is more effi- 
cient than a person, and hence will be substituted for a person, only if the 
vulue of f/ie rimcfiDie s mar^mul product rokim to its marginal cost is greater than 
the same ratio for a person That implies, among other thmgs that wage 
rates play an importantpart in shaping the speed and direction of techno- 
logical change m the economy 

It would be a serious mistake to suppose for example, that automatic 
elevators largely replaced elmatoroperatorsinthcUnitcd States over the 
last two decades merely because of improvements in technology Time 
energy and money were spent to develop automatic elevators and owners 
of buildings installed them because of benefit cost estimates they made 
not because automatic elevators are new and shiny In some other soaety 
where the wage rates (opportunity costs) of elevator operatore are quite 
low, elevators run by trained operators may still be more effiaenl than 
automatic elevators 

The fear that our society or any society may run out of jobs is an odd 
kind of fear A )ob, after all represents an obstacle to be overcome A 
society that had run out of jobs for people to do would have come very 
close to overcoming scarcity, and that would be someflung to cheer, not 
to fear We are not in any such fortunate situation As technological inno- 
vations increase the productive potential of our economy, labor resources 



MARGINAL PRODUCTIV'ITY AND 
THE DEMAND FOR A RESOURCE 

A simple nmnencal eumple may help you visualize the rela- 
tionship between the marginal productivity of a resource and the 
derived demand for it We can use the illustration employed in 
discussion question 16 of chapter 7 
A farmer obtains the following yields of com from the appii- 
cation of fertilizer Assume that all other inputs and costs remain 
the same when he changes die amount of fertilizer used Note that 
the marginal values are m bthceen the totals to indicate that they 
are the etfed of froTi one level of fertilizer use to another. 
To calculate the final column we have assumed a price of $3 per 
bushel for com 

Marginal Marginal 
Units of Bushels Com Dollar 

Fertilizer of Com Product Product 


The marginal revenue to this farmer is $480 from applying one 
unit of fertiliZM, $240 when he applies a second unit, and so on 
The maiginal revenue product states the value to the farmer of 
using various quantities of fcrblizcr It is therefore his derived 
demand for fertilizer, denvcd both from the physical productivity 
of fertilizer and the demand for his com (a perfectly elastic de- 
mand at $3 per bushel) 

expresses his demand for fertilizer You can read off the quantities 
he would demand at any price (marginal cost) for fertilizer. 



UNITS OF FERTILIZER DEMANDED 
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are released from some employments and made available for others The 
automatic or self service elevator made it possible for people who were 
formerly employed in transportmg passengers up and down to do some- 
thing else, to make some other and additional contribution to our total 
output of goods and services 

The reallocation of labor in response to changed arcumstances, even 
though it increases the total value of society's output does lead to a loss 
of wealth for some people A rising demand for labor attracted some 
elevator operators into more remunerative employments and pulled up 
the wages of the rest Automatic elevators were in part a response to this 
situation But as they were mtroduced, some elevator operators found 
themselves pushed rather than pulled deprived of their present fobs and 
compelled to accept less desirable alternatives, rather than attracted away 
from their present positions by better opportunities Such people suffered, 
at least temporarily, a loss in wealth They were forced to incur the cost 
of searching for new employment, and they were not guaranteed that the 
new job would be better than the old Resistance to technological change 
and the fear of automation or cybernation is therefore quite understand- 
able Even college professors have been known to speak harshly about 
the introduction of such technological innovations as videotaped lectures 
and teaching machines 

Keep in mind, however, that prices and wages are important variables 
in such processes of adjustment and reallocation If prices and wages 
are inflexible or change only very slowly, a larger part of the adjustment 
burden will be shifted onto something else 

To illustrate Suppose that a technological breakthrough occurs in auto 
mobile production A manufacturer named Henry Ford finds that he can 
produce as many automobiles as before, usuig half as many workers, by 
employing a moving assembly line Suppose further that at existing 
resource prices, the assembly-line technique cuts the cost of producing 
these automobiles by 25% There will be fewer employment opportunities 
m automobile assembly as a result-at least at first But if the pnee of the 
final product is then reduced, as a consequence of the reduction in cost, 
and if the demand for automobiles proves suffiaently elastic, there may 
eventually be more rather than fewer jobs available for automobile assem- 
bly workers That is exactly what did happen In addition a reduction in 
the wages that must be paid to such workers would dimmish ffie manufac- 
turer's incentive to substitute machinery for direct labor, this, too, could 
alleviate the disemployment effect of the new technology That has hap 
pened much more rarely 

A deebne m the demand for anything results m a lesser dedme in the 
quantity demanded if its price falls Tins should be kept in mmd when 
ever you are trying to assess the consequences of any changem technology, 
organization, or the composition of demand As a matter of demonstrable 
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I JOB PROSPECTS FOR ASTRONOMERS 

I A l97S report by Ihe Nahonal Academy of Sciences predicted 
I that 600 new Ri D s ift astronomy would enter the job market 

! dunng the remainder of this decade to compete for only 200 

I openings The report recommended that universities reduce 

I their production by screening candidates more rigorously and 

\ publicizing the poor job prospects 

> Attacking the problem on the demand side the report also 
urged state legislatures to give high school snence credits for 
I astronomy study If astronomy became a popular high school 
, course the demand for college level astronomy courses and hence 
^ the services of professional astronomers would increase 
■ If every col'egc currently without an astronomer on its faculty 
‘ deoded to substitute an astronomer for one scientist in some 

I other field far more than 200 openings would appear over the 

next fiv-e )ears The price of astronomers relahve to other saen 
( hsts might be an important factor m such decisions The point is 
that astronomers bke most other specialised resources, have a 
} wide range of uses mlo which they can be substituted if relative 
prices change 


fact many pncesandcspeaaffyvvagcs arc 'sficfcy/'mosfnotonousfywften 
they are subjected to downward pressure Such stickiness or inflexibility 
may have advantages, but it also has obvious disadvantages In the early 
1970s, the demand for many kinds of engineering skills fell to unexpect* 
ediy low levels The more that the wages of engineers decline in response 
to such a change Ihe larger will be the number of job opportunities still 
available for engineers Wage structures that are relatively ngtd in a down- 
ward direction will leave employed engineers largely unaffected by the 
changed circumstances, but more engineers than otherwise will be un- 
employed 


Unions and Wage Rates 

What has been the impact of unions on the income of the American 
workmg man? The ffurd of the arguments given above asserts that unions 
help workers to compete more effectively against large corporations, and 
that they have thereby unproved the workmg man's economic position A 
comprehensive evaluabon of unions and their impact is beyond the scope 
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of this book (Unions mil be discussed at m in chapter 16 when we take 
up ihc problems of uncmplo> ment md infiahon ) But it is hard to sec what 
in'ight into ibc r effects cm be icquired b^ someone who starts off ivith 
the issumption that uirkcrs (.oinpete igiinst employers Workers com 
pctc af iinst other worf ers employers aga nst other employers This is 
the competition that affects wage nles 
An cmploaer cannot simply pay his workers the lowest wage rale his 
callous heart suggests because 'he aaorkcrshaac alternative opportunities 
opportumlics large!) created b) the compel ng offers of other employers 
SimilarK no aaorkcr can succcs'-fulK ms s| on the v\agc he thinfa he 
deserves if other laorkcrs are will ng to suppK aery similar services at 
lowcrasascnte Workers compete agun'S other workers andamionsare 
in part attempts to control t/i ctmpctition 
Tlic implicalicn of th s is that union improve the poMticm of the mem 
bers thev repre enl b) finding uays to restrict competition from those 
avhoarcnotmcmbcrsofthcunion The\ may dothisdirccth isbysccur 
ing rontncls with (.mpioyer that make union membership a prior condi 
hon of employment and then ! m tmg membership Or they miv do it 
tndireclK just as a iej al mu imum avijc excludes lomc people from 
cmplovmcnl opporlumt cs sp a i ijh wage sccircd by union contract 
(perhaps under (he throat of i rtril e or totah/ithdrawal of labor services) 
excludes thosi who would be w limy to work for less 
TTic belief that unions arose n the Ui ilcd Sl'lcs to counter the po vor 
cf large corporations is unsupported bv history Unions first became 
powerful in this country in ndustries d tmclcrucd by small scale firms 
conslniction printing textiles mmng The ralroads arc an exception that 
supports the rule it w as special legislation that enabled unions to become 
powerful m the railroad mdiislrv Thi unions that lodaa bargain w th the 
aw nw 4 e.k.s.tsacxt 

ongmally missionary projects of the union* that bammed mostly with 
small employers 

A good way to guarantee confusion in thiial mg about all this is to begin 
witn the assertion t! at labor is not a commodity A commodity is some 
thing bought and sold of course and people have supposedly not been 
boughtand sold in this country since the iboblion of slavery If any doubt 
remained about the status of labor Congress allegedly cleared it away m 
1914 with the ringing declaration of the Clayton Act The labor of a 
human being is not a commodity oi art clc of commerce 
The best that can be said about such declarations is that they have no 
discernible relevance to my important social question Labor services nrc 
offered for '■ale they ire demanded There arc prices for labor services 
and these prices affect the allocation of labor and other resources Thepnn 
aples that we employed i ariicr in talking about the pr cing and purchase 
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of consumer goods apply also to the pricing and purchase of productive 
resources We saw m chapter 4 how changing prices worked to eliminate 
shortages and surpluses Prices play the same kind of role m determining 
vshelher there will be shortages or surpluses of productive resources 


THE distribution OF INCOME AMONG PERSONS 

There is nothing m the principles of supply and demand to guarantee 
that income will be fustly distributed Competition among suppliers and 
demanders will tend to establish prices for productive resources without 
regard to the health family responsibilities or other personal character- 
istics of the people who own those resources and derive income from their 
sale While the market is a relatively impersonal process the distribution 
of income for which the market is partly responsible is rarely regarded 
with dispassionate detachment 

The prices established by supply and demand are only partly responsible 
for the disinbution of income however A more important determinant 
of income distribution u the initial distribution of wealth What produc- 
tive resources do people oivn? What can they use to secure incoms for 
themselves? 

Most personal mcorae in the United States derives from the sale of labor 
services Table 13A shows the percentage of total personal income m the 
years 1950 I960 and 1970 from four sources 

Well over 70% of personal income according to these data was earned 
by working It was more than 70% even m 1950 because an undetermined 


Table UA SOURCES OF PERSONAL INCOME 

Percentages of TobI Personal Income 


Income Category 1950 1060 1970 


Wages sjianes 
and other labor income 

661% 

70 5% 

71 mi 

Renta! dividend 
and interest income 

120 

131 

14 4 

Proprietors mcome 

165 

115 

83 

Transfer payments less 
#oc«l security taxes 

54 

45 

63 


Source Bureau of Econom i Analyse Components may not sum to 100*5 
because of rounding 
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but substantial amount of proprietors income is adually aiconje from 
the performance of labor services This category adds togeth^ the net 
incomes of fanners professional people and unmcorpotaled enterprises 
We could safe!) regard half of that as labor income Property moome 
then ranged in these years somewhere bebvee/i 12% and atout 20% 
depending on what portion of proprietors income we attribute to the 
ownership of property 

If you re like most people you II be surprised to discover how large a 
percentage of total income in the United States derives fcooi working or 
the rental of labor resources But while these data are revealing they are 
also misleading for they lump together under labor mcome die salaries 
of high priced entertainers corporation executives retail clerks and 
migrant ^rm workers But U is the vast differences m the sue of the labor 
incomes people receive that account ultimately for most of the observable 
inequality in the distribution of personal income 

Table 13B looks at the question of income distribution from a different 
angle The first two columns show the percentages of American families 
and unrelated individuals with annual incomes below a cerfam level m 
theyearsl9S0 1960 andI970 Tbelevel chosen is$3000forfajwlies(tivo 
or more related individuals residing together) and $1500 for unrelated 
individuals (which would include people sharing a house or apartment as 
long as they are not related by blood marriage or adoption) The dollars 
are adjusted in value to express 1972 purchasing power Thats a very 
important adjustment since a dollar in 1970 was worth less than 60% of 
Its 1950 value 


Table I3B DiSTRtBaTION OF INCOME TO 
FAMILIE5 AND INDIVIDUALS 



Percent of 

Percent of 

Median 

Median 


Families Less 

Individuals 

^mily 

Individual 


than $3000 

Less than $1500 

Income 

Income 

19S0 

208% 

43 3% 

$5757 

$1877 

1960 

142 

361 

7941 

2422 

1970 

79 

207 

10617 

3383 


(1972 Dollars Source Departmenl of Commerce Bureau of ihe Census) 

What do the first two columns mian'^ Do they show that poverty has 
been decreasing in the United States^ Of course $3000 in income for a 
family is hardly pnneely It s the annual income tluit would be earned by 
someone working a 40 hour week for 50 weeks it an houriy wagie of $I SO 
But the point IS that while 21% of all families had ncomes below $3000 in 

1950 by 1970 only 8% of American families were below that level (Keep 
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u\ mH\d that the figures have already been adjusted to eliminate the effects 
of inflation on the purchasing power of dollars ) So the problem of poverty 
does at least seem to have become less severe over this period 
But that raises^ question Why, if poverty was diminishing, did concern 
with poverty ino^ase during this period? An important part of the answer 
comes from lookmg at the ^ta in table 13B on median mcomes (In case 
you've forgotten, the median is the point in a senes so chosen that half the 
instances are above it and half below ) In 1950, a $3000 income was 52% 
of the median In 1960, however, an income with the same purchasing 
power was only J6% of the median, and by 1970 it had become only 28% 
of the median This is significant because poverty is generally regarded as 
a relative not an absolute status A farmly with a $3 p 000 vticome was poor 
in the United Slates in 1970 because that family had only a little more 
than one quarter of the average American's family income 


Relative and Absolute Poverty 

We often talk about poverty as if it were an absolute condition, some- 
thing that could be recognized apart from prevailing social standards 
For people dying of starvation, that's no doubt the case But no family 



J RAQAL AND SEXUAL DISCRIMINATION 

* A substantial amount of the inequality among those who earn 

» their income from working is related to race and sex The highest 
' paying positions in the Amencan economy are occupied by white 
' males to an extent that far exceeds their representation in the total 

I labor force This means, of course, that the legal requirement of 

I "equal pay for equal work " which is relatively easy to enforce, 

I Will have a limited impact on raaal and sexual income differences 

The average weekly earnings of employed white males consis- 
‘ tently exceed by a substantial margin the earnings of nonwhites 
I and females. From 1970 to 1973, the weekly earnings of non white 

male wage and salary workers who were fully employed averaged 

* only 74% of the white male's earnings It was 61% for white 
1 females, 54% for nonwhite females 

I Even that understates the degree of income inequality because 
I the unemployment rate for nonwhite males runs close to tivice 
^ the white male rate The white female rate is usually about one 
‘ and one half tunes the white male rate, and the unemployment 
I rate among tionwhile females is typically between two and three 
times that for while males 
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mth an income of S3000 had to starve m the brnfed States jji 1970 Far 
less income than that could buy an adequately nutnhous diet for a feindy 
of four It could not however purchase all the commodities and services 
that Americans had come to consider mimma] nerassitres by 2^70 To 
be unable to attain what is considered a minimal standard m one's societv 
IS to be poor Fanultes I'flth 53000 incomes were constdeied deprned in 
1970, whereas families ivith the same income migltt not have been con- 
sidered deprived m 1950 and surely would not be so considered m most 
other countries of the world or in the United States prior to the 1940s We 
therefore cannot according to man) people apply an absolute standard 
in assessing the extent of povert) in the United States today We must 
look instead at the ptilUrn of income distribution Table 13C show one 
common way of portraying the pattern of tiiat distribution 


Table 13C DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME BY QUINTILES 


Percent of Aggregate Income Received by Eadt Fifth of 
Families and Unrelated Individuals 


Families 

1950 

1960 

JO70 

Lowest Fifth 

45% 

49% 

55% 

Second Fifth 

120 

120 

120 

Third Fifth 

174 

176 

174 

Fourth Fifth 


236 

233 

Highest Fifth 

426 

420 

416 


Unrelated Individuals 


lowest Fifth 

23% 

26% 

33% 

Second Fifth 

70 

71 

79 

Third Fifth 

13 8 

136 

138 

Fourth Fifth 

265 

237 

24 3 

Highest Fifth 

SO 4 

SO 9 

305 


Source Departitienl of Commerce Bureau of Ihe Census 


The remarkable thing about that distnbuhonal pattern is its stability 
over a twenty-year period during whidi all sorts of economic changes 
occurred and median family income, adjusted for change m the pnee level 
increased by 85% Real incomes rose substantially, so that poorer people 
were able to consume more But with the well off gettmg ndier at about 
the same rate as the less well off the relafrveposiiion of the lotwstincome 
group did not improve significantly 
We must be careful in using and interprelmg data on relahve mcomes 
One danger lies in assuming that attention to relahve rather than absolute 




levels of income amounts to an endorsement of envy "As long as the poor 
are better off who cares if the rich are also better off? Only the envious' ' 
That isn t true Envy no doubt does play a part in shaping people s atti- 
tudes toward the distnbution of income, but it i5 also a fact, quite apart 
from the problem of envy, that people learn from their society what to 
expect both of themselves and for themselves People in our society are 
taught to perceive themselves as failures d they cannot provide for them 
selves and their families a minimum standard of health care, education, 
and comfort, a standard that is socially established and that rises as 
average income levels rise * 


A Meaningful Poverty Measure 

There is of course no way to provide everyone with more than the 
average (or to keep the lowest fifth from containing 20?ci of all income 
receivers) But it may be possible to set a meaningful though relative 
standard for poverty meomes The poverty line might be set at S0% of 
the median income, a standard argued for by the economist Victor Fuchs 
(and others) and therefore sometimes called the Fuchs-point By this 
standard, the povettyime would he a moving average for families, S2579 
in 1950, $3971 in 1960, and 55309 m 1970-usmg 1972 dollars and the 
data of table 13B 

Agreement on the relevance of such a standard does not entail agree 
menl on how or even whether a society should guarantee that minimum 
level of income to all its members Any system for altermg the distribution 
of income will have side effects as it changes the pattern of information 
and incentives that income earners confront Suppose, for example, that 
every family were guaranteed by law a minimum income of $6000, with 
the difference between that level and earnings to be made up by a grant 
out of tax revenues It would then be impossible to persuade more than 
a handful of people to work for less than $3,50 an hour The consequence 
would be a massive economic disruption and a decline m total mcome that 
would almost certainly make it impossible to pay such grants 

I They are taught this m lelevKioii ccmmercials for life insurance ' public Interest" 
advertising over the years a med at potenlial high school dropouts textbooks used in ele 
mentary schools 
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OrnClALCRlTtRlA rOR POVERTY 

Here m cMmplc of fk offu'il fgurcs u^cd bv the federiil 
go\emmen( to dtteimjne i beiber a /itmly js beJow thepoverh 
line and ■'iigiblc? to pirticipiK, m certi n spec al pri^rams The% 
uerc (be ie\Lf m effect btg ^n!n^ m Mav ja“S 


POVLPTV NCOME LEV'ELS 



For Urbm Iimil cs 

r ir Farm Familic* 

One niemler 

$2S(n 

<,2200 

Two member 

^no 

2900 

Three mcml ers 

42 0 

3600 

Tour incmbus 

30 0 

4roo 

Flic members 

3$70 

5000 

S X mer Lrrs 


3700 


During lb nmi. «et}- in v\l irhlhcda’i aboie nere published 
(be Dcpirfmcnt of LiborrcfeisedilsIP/-* estimates of (he rncomt 
required fonn Am rcmfunil>tffourtom mlai cerUmbudgel 
«lindards lotminhim nodenk slim' rd of living ifamif) 
of four hid to onn SH 300 mnualli The faiinl> could 1 vc it Ihc 
limited lu\ur> !ei lwl*ia«.208WTOmilincomc SoiOOanmi 
ii!^ was required lo meet the mm mm simdards for \ hit the 
DopirlmentofUborciIlsin i)>icre budget (Tlioscui-mtional 
iveragts The « jml ers van fim^ oer Hi for diffcrtni cities ) 
NolclliUllio povtrl) line form urbin famili of founssS*' of 
the Departments k. tore income fo sudti/imih 


The Negative fneome Tax 

A more feasible scheme might be a negilive income tax People now 
pay taxes when thejr earned incomes go over a certain level and larger 
faxes the larger their earnings But the system doesn t provide negative tix 
rates for people ivhosc incomes fill short of the minimum A negatne 
income tax differs in one significant wiy from the system just described 
A fiat S6000 family income guarantee as desenbed above amounts to a 
100% tax on all earned income below that level For every additional dollar 
that a family earned one dollar of its grant would be taken away-up to 
$6000 when presumably tlic current rates of mccrnie taxation would come 
into effect 
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The negative income tax proposal, by contrast, would provide grants that 
vary inversely with income but by less than dollar for dollar For example, 
famihesimght be guaranteed incomes equal to earned income plus 25% of 
the difference between earnings and $6000 Table 13D shows how this 


Table 13D NEGATIVE INCOME TAX 


Grant _ 25% of ($6000 Minus Earned Income) 


Earned Income 

Grant 

Total Income 

$0 

$1500 

$1500 

2000 

1000 

3000 

4000 

500 

4500 

6000 

0 

6000 

WOO 

0 

iiss than SBOOO-regular 



income tax rate> apply 


By comparing the first two columns you can see that earned income 
below $6000 is being taxed at a 25% rate for every dollar that earnings 
increase, the grant falls by 25t By comparing columns 1 and 3 you see 
that families are able to increase their total income by 75c for every dollar 
of additional income that they earn up to $6000 Any system of income 
grants designed to help poor families would have to include some system 
like this to avoid disastrous effects on the labor market and total social 
product 


Conflicting Objectives 

Negatwe income tax proposals all run into the dilemma of conflicting 
objectives, however The sdieme depicted in table 13D fails to move the 
poorest families out of poverty A family in which no one was able to earn 
uicome would end up with a total income of only $1500 This could be 
corrected by establishing some higher level of grant as a base Table 13E 
shows how this would work out, still using a 25% rate of tax on earned 
income, but with a minimum guaranteed income of $3000 as a base from 
which to begin 

The problem is obvious at a glance families would still be receiving 
grants at earned income levels up to $12,000, and that's hardly realistic 
This consequence could be avoided by raising the tax rale Table 13F 
shows the consequences of a $3000 base with a 75% tax on earned income, 
m the form of a reduction in fhe size of the grant 
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Table 13E 

NEGATIVr INCOME TAX 

Grant 53000 Lc'is 25% of Eimed Income 

bmed Income 

Grant 

Total Income 

50 

$3000 

$3000 

2000 

2500 

4500 

4000 

2a>0 

6000 

6000 

1500 

7500 

3000 

1000 

9000 

10 000 

500 

10500 

12 000 

0 

12000 

11 000 

0 

/i« llun 14,000~rcgu!ar 



income tax rales apply 


Tlic problem now is thiit .i 75% tax rate is not likely to numtam ade- 
quate earning incentive'', cspociaily since there are costs associated with 
working (transportation, clothing, inability to spend one's time on other 
activities) These disruptive effects on the labor market and hence total 
income could be held down by lowering the latc to 50% But significant 
disincentive effects would almost surely still exist with a50% fax on earned 
incomes, and the total amount of grants to be financed out of tax icvenue 
wuld remain quite large Any negative income lax proposal will Iwvc to 
compromise behveen an adequate grant level for the most disadvantaged 
families and the maintenance of earning incentives, while also remaining 
within the bounds of fiscal fcasibilitv. There’s no way to pull every family 
out ofpoverty, maintain adequateworkmcenlivcs,and avoid unacceptably 
high fax rates At least there's no way to do so without «omc radical 
restructunng of the entire economic system 


Table I3F 

NEGATIVE INCOME TAX 

Grant = 53000 Less 75^ of Eamtd Income 

Limed Income 

Grant 

Total Income 

SO 

S3000 

$3000 

2000 

1500 

3500 

4000 

0 

4000 

6000 

0 

Lies than WOO-rf regular 



tax rates are applicable 
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That pessimistic conclusion does not mean there are no ways to achieve 
the objectives of those who want to eliminate poverty or almost all poverty 
Without destroying the existing economic system The first proposal we 
offered might be supplemented, for example, with a system of special 
grants to those families m which age or disability prevent any family 
member at all from earning income Or we could approach the whole 
problem through some combmalion of income grants and job guarantees, 
with the size of the grants dependent on specific family circumstances and 
the willingness of able family members to accept employment ^ But no one 
has yet discovereda simple and wholly satisfactory solution to the problem 
of family poverty You probably suspected as much from the fact that you 
haven't yet heard of any such panacea 


SOURCES OF PRODUCTIVITY AND INCOME 

The marginal productivity theory, as presented in this chapter, is far 
from a complete theory of income distribution ft asserts only that the 
demand fora productive resource depends upon the marginal contnbution 
that resource is thought to be capable of making to the production of 
wealth, and that this demand sets a limit to the price the resource can 
command One of the important questions left unanswered is why re 
sources have the expected marginal productivity they do have 


Productivity as a Social Fact 

In an economic system with extensive specialization, resources will 
lend to have higher marginal productivities than they would otherwise 
have For speculization and its indispensable complement, exchange, 
permit resource owners to allocate their property more advantageously 
Giuseppe Vibrato can enjoy a fine income from an operatic career, using 
the comparative advantage his voice provides while depending on other 
people to grow his food and make his clothing He couldn't do that and 
hts income would consequently be lower if he lived, for example, in a 
society so small that specialization could not be carried very far 

Giuseppe also benefits from the existence of very particular specialists 
m his society composers, pianists, and sopranos who can play Susanna to 
his Figaro How many people would pay, after all, to hear Giuseppe sing 

1 A good basis for further discussion of these questions is Arnold H Packer, ‘ Employ- 
ment Guarantees Should Replace the Welfare System,' Chillnfe March Apnl 1974 pp 
21-27 Packer isalso the author of CflfrgoncflJPjii>frf£/7ipJffymfrifGi(«rfliflc« A Propoff^ Sclulm 
to tht Potrty Preblm published by flie Joint Economic Committee of the Congress in 1973 
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uuaccovTipftswed solos of his own music? It \TOuld be absurd for Giuseppe 
to claim that his income is solely dependent on ftis puia Marginal produc- 
tivity IS a ssfifil product dependent on the complementary contributions 
of others 

It should also be remembered that the relcxant productivity is a conse 
quence of valuations and not just of physical capaaties It isn't Giuseppe's 
abilih’ to shatter a glass with Ins higli notes but the value others place on 
hi5 singing that makes his voice such a highly productive resource Sum 
lariy, It may not be what a college graduate knows or can do that makes 
employers bid more for his services than for those of a high School gradu 
ate, his greater marginal productivity could be based on employers' expec- 
tations that college graduates are more hkely to possess soaal graces, be 
docile, and hold conservative political vicivs, while the cost of obtaining 
the degree assures tiiat the supply of college graduates will be limited 
Employers definitely do use years of schooling completed asa measure of 
potential productn ity, this enables them to economize in their search for 
information about the ability of prospective employees But it also resuJb 
in some serious mistakes 

Wc'vc been talking about income inequality m this chapter m a rather 
broad way By focusing on /amilu incomes we ve recognized that an mdi 
vidual who earns little income isn't neccssanlv poor But we haven't paid 
adequate attention to the wide variety of different circumstances mivhich 
families or individuals iMth the imnir money income find themselves The 
financial responsibilities of a retired couple, for cKampIc, will be quite 
different from those of a family w ith many children And it may be worth 
noting that some people arc much better than others at deriving satisfac- 
tion from ivhat is available to them Well leave those issues to be hllcd in 
from your own common sense rellcctions But wo do want to look speafi- 
cally at the issue of income distribution over the course of a lifetime, be 
cause that gets us into some important but widely neglected considerations 


Lifetime Incomes 

People can and do choose lifetime income patterns Someone who quits 
school to go to work at age 1 6 will receive more income m his early years 
than someone else who stays in school to age 25 But the latter person is 
likely to be receiving a larger income at age 45 Two people rvith identical 
incomes at age 35 could be receiving vastly different incomes at age 55 if 
one spends his entire income on consumption goods while the odier saves 
a large portion of his income and invests it In all such cases it makes more 
sense, if ive'rc looking for relevant comparisons, to contrast the liftlinu 
patterns of income and spending than merely to focus on the differences m 
income received at a particular age 




Figure WA Lifetime incomes Which of the two persons whose incomes are descnbed in figure I3A 
has the larger total income behveen ages 15 and 65? Individual A quits 
school and goes to work at age 15 Individual B borrows to stay m school 
(hence the ncgatne income for a while) doesn t reach A s level of mcone 
until age 26 but earns far more in subsequent years To compare their 
ncomes at age 19 would obviously be inappropriate B is mvestmg m 
knowledge skills orolher qualities at age 19 Investment is the purchase 
of capita) and 0 is purchasing human capital skills that can be used to 
produce future goods Care must also be exercised in comparing their 
incomes at age 50 if we intend our comparisons to be relevant to the issue 
of jus'ice Individual A may have chosen his lower income at age 50 by 
electing at age 15 not to invest in human capital 


Discounting Expected Incomes 

The area under the income curve for B is clearly greater than that under 
A s mcome curve which suggests that B earns more over a lifetime But 
this 15 a misleading comparison since future mcome is not as valuable as 
present mcome The relevant question is Which expected profile would 
have a larger present value to the recipients at age 15 when each is making 
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{he critical choice betweengomg to work or conlmuing m school? A person 
with a very high rate of time preference may choose the A pattern over the 
B pattern Is this unknown? Don't young people often digiJaybjgb rates 
of time preference, choosing present goods over much Urgei amounts of 
future goods? An event that is ten ycar'5 tn the future may be so unimagin- 
ably distant to a 15-year-old that it cannot significantly affect his airrent 
densions And that isn t as irrational as it may appear, lorlife is lilted with 
uncertainties If individual B wore to die m an automobile acadent at age 
21, his decision at age 15 would have been the wrong one from the stand- 
point of maximizing lifetime income 

We are obviously oversimplifying here by assuming tiiat individuals 
have equal opportunities to choose at age 15 (they do not) and that cdu 
cation's only value is the contribution it makes to future income But these 
simplifications help make two important points Individuals do to some 
extent choose the income they wil! recen e at different points m their life 
times, and if we want to compare lifetime incomes we must discount diem 
to take account of the specific years m which income is received Let's take 
a very simple example 

An individual (cal) her Calcula) can choose at age 15 wliciher she wants 
to go to work at once and earn SIO 000 for each of the next 50 years, or go 
to school until she s 25 at an annual co^ to her of $2000 and then cam 
$20,000 per year to age 65 Which is the better choice if monetary income 
is Calcula's only concern? To find out whicli course Calcula will embark 
upon we must compare the present discounted value to her of the alter- 
native expected income streams $10,000 for each of the next 50 years 
versus a $2000 iii^shpf income for 10 years and $20000 for each of the 
next 40 years Let's assume that Calcuia discounts future income at a rate 
of 8% per year 

The present value of a $10 000 annuity running lor 50 years w'hcn dis- 
counted at 8% is $122,335 Tliat can be read right off from table I2A The 
second calculation is a bit more difficult A negative annuity of $2000 for 
ten years has a present \aluc of ~Sl3, 420 when discounted at 8% A 40- 
year annuity of $20,000 has a present value of $238,492 But since the 
40-year annuity will not begin until ten years from now, that value in turn 
must be discounted using table 12B The present value of $238,492 ten 
years in the iiihire is $110,468 when discounted at 8% From this we sub- 
tract $13,420 to obtain $97 048 

The surprising result (surprising at least for people not accustomed to 
discounting future values) is that in the imaginary case desenbed the 
presentvalue of the deasion to quit school at age 15 is about $25,000 more 
than the present value of the decision to remain m school The rate of 
discount would have to be less than before Glcula would choose more 
schooling over present employment Our data were somewhat arbitrarily 



chosen, of course, so tf»ey don't prove that advanced education doesn't pay 
off in tcnns of monetary income The example does provide a possible 
explanation, however, for the fact that so many young people with the 
opportunity to contmue then schooling drop out, contrary to all the advice 
of those who show them how much more mcome a college graduate earns 
over a lifetime 


Preference and Income 

The subjective rate of discount used by the decision maker is a crucial 
vanablc If Calcula discounted the future at 20% per year in the circum- 
stances we've described, the prospect of 570,000 per year would not be 
enou^ to keep her in school' Its present discounted value after the extra 
cost of the schooling has been taken into account would be less than the 
present discounted value of $10,000 starting at age 15 Does that surpnse 
you? Does it help you see why so many choose to go to work rather than 
continue m school? Or does it only suggest how shortsighted young people 
often are? A 20% rale of time discount does seem rather shortsighted. But 
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when we compare it with the rate of interest many adults willingly pay for 
retail credit or consumer loans, it doesn t look all that unusual 

The analysis can be extended to another kmd of choia People can 
increase their future incomes fay investing in property as well as in human 
capital If Calcula were to drop out of school earn $10,000 for 10 years, 
and invest half of that m assets yielding 8% per year, she would have about 
$73,000 at age 25 And that amount at 8% could buy her an added income 
for the next 40 years of more than $6000 per year If she chooses mstead 
to consume her entire income, she is simultaneously choosing a lower 
future income 

We aren't argumg that people choose their future mcomes We are main- 
taining, however, that they do choose lo some exieni Inequalibes m the mcome 
received by people in the same age brackets are in part the product of 
earlier decisions about the shape of the person's lifetime mcome stream 
Less now implies more later and more novtf implies less later The point is 
important A society which tries to shield people from the consequences 
of their own deasions to discount the future at a high rate will encourage 
everyone to discount at an even higher rate, and to neglect investment for 
the future in favor of present consumption 
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represents opportunity costs The area above the suj^ly curve and within 
the budget outlay rectangle So billion is economic rent 


How Profits Become Rents 

Economic rent also appeared in chapter 12 We asked whether it would 
be possible for a firm to continue earning revenues in e x ce ss of total costs 
even after ev ery potential competitor had learned how the firm was doing 
it or in other words, whether profits could persist in flie absence of uncer 
tamtv And our answer was vf? if there were restnctions on the ability of 
others to compete An advantageous location or a uniquely talented man 
agement might prevent other firms from competing successfully for a 
share of the profits and thercb> eliminating the revenue cost gap But a 
firm's control of particular!) productive resources would not by itself 
protect the firm's profits against erosion if other firms could bid for 
control of those resources Suppose it becomes common knowledge m 
the industi^ that the Cagev Crodceiy Compan) is earning half a million 
in profits each vear because its two top managers know more about 
crockery than Woody Hayes and Bear Bryant know about football Cagey 
will then hav e to «tart raising their sabnc« to keep them from accepting 
offers from other crockery- makers Before the word gets around they will 
have to be paid only the value of their managerial talents in other mdus- 
tries But once the vsord spreads, they can command an economic rent m 
the crockery industry up to half a million dollars more than they could 
earn m any other line of business To hang on to its profits Cagey might 
have to pay its superior management team almost the full amount of those 
profits, since the profits would disappear if our skillful duo departed This 
little tale illustrates the way in which short term profits for firms can be 
transformed m time into economic rents for the owners of espeaally 
productive resources 

Did we mention Woody Hayes and Bear Bryant those incredibly 
successful builders of college football teams that for so many years have 
packed m the fans and picked oft the bowl bids, swcllmg the revenues of 
the colleges that employ them? The value of their salanes plus perquisites 
has infuriated many a full professor, who has concluded that the relative 
salanes of a coach and a professor must reflect the relative value assigned 
by the university to football versus literature By no means They only 
reflecl the relative demands of football fans and literature fans Any 
English professor who can find a way for the college to sell 50 000 tickets 
at S0 a head to college sponsored poetry readings will soon discover that 
universities want him They will bid energetically for his services, the way 
they now bid for successful coaches And he will be able to do what Woody 
and the Bear have done capture as economic rent a pmtion of the profits 
created for his employer by his unique abilities 
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Rock and Rent 

Let's look at another rumple of economic rent The Salt Sellers are i 
popular rock group whose members love to make muSic together They 
giv c 200 concerts a v car something they would be willing to do for as little 
as 510 000 At any lower annual wage they would choose to give up the 
concert tour and find some other kind of work Thus the opportunity cost 
of having the Salt Sellers smg ts 5100CO or about S50 a concert 

The group may nonetheless reaive $5000 for ev ery performance Each 
promoter must pay this amount not to induce the Salt Seilers to smg but 
to bid them away from singing for oihir promoters The popular demand 
for tickets to their performances gives nse to a demand for their services 
from promoters that m (urn creates $4950 of economic rent for the Salt 
Sellers 

Do not draw the conclusion that economic rent is an unnecessary pay- 
ment In one sense It IS m another sense it is not TheS4950isunnccessjry 
to induce the Salt Sellers to smg But it is necessary* to mduce them to smg 
firrr rather than tferr Of course the promoters might all gel together and 
agree that it s ridiculous to pay the Salt Seilers $5000 when they would 
willingly work for $50 They might further agree to offer no more than 
$75 a night for their services But m the absence of competitive bidding, 
which « eliminated by the promoter s agreement how would it be dendeJ 
where the group is to sing its annual 200 concerts? The quantity of service 
demanded from the Salt Sellers would far exceed the quantity supplied 
If the ptomolers solved this problem by a lottery they would appropriate 
the economic rent for thcmselves-or for the lucky promoters who won 
the lottery Chances arc excellent however that the unlucky promote5 
would find ways to violate the agreement and if they did not, new pro- 
moters would probably appear to begin bidding for the now extremely 
profitable serv ices of the Salt Sellers But such agreements are notoriously 
unstable 


Renb from College Football 

Wc can illustrate the precarious nature of such agreements by looking 
at college football once again As soon as college administrators learned 
that there was profit to be made from intercollegiate football they started 
bidding against one another for the requisite resources quarterbacks 
broken field runners, and beefy linemen Mo treason to academia is 
asserted or suggested a good college president raises funds and there s 
nothing intrinsically more dishonorable about investing m sports enter- 
prises than about investmg m breakfast cereal stocks Of course, the 
college president does not bid directly since he may not know a fair catch 
from a safety blitz, he hires a specialist (the way any intelligent manager 
does) who knows he will be weil regarded and rewarded for the quality of 
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the teams he a'isembles The problem for the coIl^cs hovve\er is to keep 
tiiG team from appropriating all the profits in thcfonn of economic rents 
Put most simpK and crudely if high school seniors can get competing 
colleges to bid rgnnst one mother for their services they will be able to 
appropriate in advance il! the expected net income from their per/or 
manccs To keep this from happening, the colleges hive created the 
National Collegiate Athletic A^soaation The NCAA is a buyers cartel 
Its pnmari task is to pre\cnt my college from offering more than a very 
low maximum sahn toprospcctncphyers and to levy fmanoil penalties 
(no boul games no television appcarancc<-bolh \cn lucrabve) against 
colleges that exceed these limits The ultimate pcmll\ is expulsion from 
the cartel uhicht ould mean no opponents nogimcs andnorevenue 
With compelitnc monetary bids to th" players excluded as a way of 
pereuadingfhem to pla\ for one tcim rather ihamnother colleges turn to 
other forms of compc ition They spend more on recruiting hiring issis 
tant coichc« by the dozens and sending tfic«e recruiters out it considerable 
expense to impress parents md flatter their dhlelic sons Often the poten 
lial profit from able pliy ers is stmpK appropriated is m economic rent bv 
able recruiters Consistentls i\ tb the hi\ of demmd the colleges also 
hireir'iircphytrsthmtl e\ would if they hidtopiylhcfulhalucofcach 
thereby creating pressures withm the cartel for limitations on the tola! 
number of pity ers a school cm ln\c under contract m iddit on to the 
hmitalicm on the maximum salary cich cm reeme Eicn ihisdocsn twork 
uc!! howetcr Since cadKoIIcgccould gun from piymgihtilcmorcthan 
the maximum md thus attracting players away from colleges that adhere 
sfnctK to *hc rules i\ivs mil be sought and found to si ecten the bids 
to prospective athletes superior and more expensive room and board 
arrmgcmcnM on cimpus promises from wealthy alumni of good jobs 
after graduation c\cr under the tiblc payments m cash or kind 
Why don t the most promising phytrs (heoneswhoare being deprived 
of the largest economic rents h\ these arnngements simply sign wth an 
openly profess onai team? The inswer i« that the professional teams will 
not sign them until four vcirs iftcr they %e entered college The profes 
cioml teams want to avoid the cost of operating their own farm system 
as biscball teams must do bv igrecing not to hire a player until he has 
used up his college eligibility they agree m effect not to compete with the 
colleges and to let them screen trim and audition prospective profes 
smals It 5 a satisfactory arrangement /oral! parties except the athletes ^ 


1 And the profe s anil team n mojt ports bvc iheirowi buyers cartcb to keep tl c 
athlete from appropnal n; h i full economic rml even after he turns pro For a dramatic 
example of iihal can happen when li esc arranfetnei Li bre k dm n rev c v the hirtory of 
the bonuses paid vl cn there were h oprofess owl footballlcisucsorlhcpnnccly economic 
rent Catfsh Hunter obti ned in 1 S 71 from ba tbills New York Yantecs 
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But the overall arrangement has not been as satisfactory as the colleges 
hoped It would be as an) one knows who follows the complaints of college 
administrators about the nsmg costs and declining revenues of football It 
IS [ust too difficult to dose all the doors through which competition can 
en^e profits Ortel agreements, whether the/re buyers' cartels to control 
costs or sellers cartels to protect revenue by restricting output, are always 
difficult to enforce against cartel members as well as outsiders But the 
government can often be of enormous help 


Protecting Economic Rents 

Let s return for another look at the case of Artesian When he earned 
$104330 in the first year after discovery of the mineral water spnng, he 
made a profit an increase m Artesian's income that arose because the 
existence of the lucrative mineral water spring had not been antiapated 
by others But after Artesian got his business running successfully, the 
$1043 30 though still a profit could also be regarded as economic rent 
It was a payment for the use of the resource m excess of its opportunity 
cost of zero 

Competition however began whittling away at Artesian's rent When 
he secured legal restrictions on access to the mineral water market, 
Artesian was trying to keep competition from reducing or elirnmatmg his 
economic rent We very commonly observe economic rents that have 
been secured by means of legal restrictions on competition This leads to 
both a redistribution of vfcalth and an inefficient allocation of resources 

The restrictions prevent resource owners from transferring their re- 
sources out of less highly valued into more highly valued employments 
Suppose, for example, that no one is allowed to diagnose arid treat lU 
nesses for pay unless he has gone through four y’ears of medical school 
plus bvo years of in service training This practice increases the wealth of 
licensed physicians But it also results m less medical care than would 
othenvise be provided Many ailments could be well taken care of by 
people w ith far less training than is required of licensed physicians These 
people are denied an opportunity to pursue their comparative advantage, 
and society m the process is denied the benefits of increased medical care 
Most physicians don't see it this way at all They marntain that licensing 
is necessary to protect the public against quacks It is probably true that 
legal restnctions on the practice of medicine inaease the average quality 
of medical care But it is quite unlikely that they increase 

the average quality of medical care rectmd h people who are ifl That's a 
very important distinction 

Do you recall from chapter 11 the owner of the television sales and 
service center? He wanted to raise the average quality of television repair 
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services by preventing janitors, firemen, milkmen, and similar amateurs ' 
from, competing m the provision of these services U he had been smxess 
ful m securing the state regulation and licensing he wanted, it mighl have 
turned out that the average television repairjobpeiformedfora fee would 
be of higher quality But he was ignoring the add:hoPtil services that can be 
provided by "amateurs” who would be prevented by bw from employing 
the skills they possess 

Or look again at the complaint of the nursing-home operator in chapter 
11 He does not tell us, of course, about the protected rent that he obtains 
from the state system of licensing nursing homes He directs our attention 
rather to the "lower standards" that would result from any relaxation of 
the licensing restrictions And he is probably correct Standards of nursing- 
home care probably would be lower on average But a moment s thought 
should make it clear that higher average standards are being obtained at 
the cost of !«ss overall nursing home care The patient who is effectively 
denied admission to awj nursing home by the restnctive practices receives 
a lower, not a higher, level of care Presumably, licensing also implies 
certification of nuTumum standards, and this can be a way to provide, at 
low cost, information of value to purchasers However, certification of 
quality levels (for example, prime, choice, good, and so on for beef) does 
not require a licensing system that restricts the quantity offered And it 
does not compel those who prefer less quality (at a lower price) to pay for 
more quality than they want 

If a union is able to enforce a high wage agamst an employer, it can 
thereby prevent him from hiring workers whose marginal productivity in 
his employment is greater than their opportunity cost Tliese workers do 
not "lose their jobs,' since they never had the jobs in the first place This 
effectively disguises an important consequence of the union's wage-setting 
practices But the economic rent of the employed union members is none- 
theless being obtained partially at the expense of other workers who are 
compelled to accept less remunerative employment 


A Defensive Conclusion 

Economic analysis of the pnemg of productive resources seems to gen- 
erate more heat per paragraph than almost any other portion of economic 
theory The explanation is not hard to find People obtam income largely 
from selling the services of the productive resources ffiey own Compe- 
tition has a tendency to push the pnees of these resources toward their 
opportunity cost Resource owners, however, are eager to secure rents 
for the resources they own, and they are often quite mgemous at enlisting 
the aid of the state to restrict competition and thereby protect their eco- 
nomic rents It is always dressed up, of course, as protection of the public 
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interest Economic analysis points out the consequences of such efforts, 
and thereby mcurs the ire of those who would prefer not to hear about 
these consequences Or is it rather that they don't want othtrs to hear? 


Once Over Lightly 

Income is ordinarily obtained by selling the services of productive 
resources The pnce any resource can command will be determined by 
the demand for the goods it produces and the marginal productivity of 
the resource The margmal productivity of a resource is the additional 
contribution it nukes to the production of wealth 
The law of demand applies to productive resources as well as to other 
goods The higher the pnce of a particular resource, the more actively will 
people look for substitutes 

The common notion that the owners of productive resources compete 
against the purchasers of these resources is seriously misleadmg Em- 
ployees, for example, do not compete against employers but against other 
employees and potential employers. Unionization, while it may have other 
goals as weU, is an attempt to restrain competition among workers 
The marginal productivity theory of the demand for productive re- 
sources IS not a complete theory of income distribution, much less a 
theoretical justification for any particular pattern of interpersonal distri- 
bution Its explanation of resource pricing and use must be supplemented 
with an explanation of why resources are distributed among people as 
they are and hoiv the larger soaal-cconomic system contributes to the 
establishment of particular resource potentialities 
Resources often command prices m excess of their opportunity cost. 
TTiat portion of the payment to a resource which exceeds the amount that 
would be required to keep the resource from migrating to its next most 
valuable opportunity is called economic rml 
Economic rent, from the overall social point of view, is a transfer of 
wealth rather than a genuine cost At the same time, it is a genuine cost 
to the individual purchaser, who must pay the opportunity cost of the next 
most enthusiastic bidder. In other words, society did not give up $3 million 
worth of other goods when Jim "Catfish" Hunter decided m 1974 to pilch 
baseballs for that wage. But the team that was finally beaten out by the 
New York Yankee bid did lose a chance to receive that (expected) value 
m pitching services 

The desire to protect ecaiomic rents lies behind many successful 
attempts on the part of resource owners to secure government assistance 
m restricting competition 

Government actions intended to redistribute mcome will affect the 
allocation of resources 
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Prease /udgments about the equitabilrty of particular patfems of inter 
personal income distnbuhon are difficult to make with confidence for 
many reasons including the existence of different sized families mffi 
varying numbers of income earners die different temporal patterns of 
income received over people s lifetimes the problem of choosing between 
absolute and relative measures of poverty the role that individual prefer 
ences play in determining ncome distribuhon as well as the unintended 
and undesired effects that redistribution may have on the allocation of 
time and other resources 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 For many years federal minimum ivage legislation completely excluded 
workers in agriculture or domestic service Yet the average wages paid to 
these workers ranked at the very bottom of the wages pa d m the Amencan 
economy How do you explain the seeming inconsistency m this exclusion’ 

2 Teachers began encountering serious job shortages in the early 1970s after 
many years of rising demand for their services An intensified interest m 
unionization has been observed What can unionization accomplish for 
teachers m a highly unfavorable job market’ Whom is it likely to benefit 
and whom w II it harm’ 

3 "Farmers complaining that they can t gel field hands now that the brace o 
program has been curtailed aren t sincere " said an ofliiaal of the United 
Pack nghousc Workers Union About one third of the unemployed m 
Los Angeles are former farm workers and the farmers could gel them back 
if they d make wages and work% condil ons attract ve enough Do you 
think the farmers are ms ncere’ Could they get enough workers if they 
tried harder’ Explain 

4 In 1940 according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics there were 9340000 
persons employed in agriculture The populafaon of the United States in 
1940 was 132122000 In 1970 the corresponding figures were 3462000 
fanners in a population of 205^95 000 Thus m 1940 tf took one farmer to 
provide agricultural produce for every 14 Americans Thirty years later one 
farmer could take care of almost tO people 

(«) What made this dramatic change possible’ 

(t) What happened to the excess farmers’ Where did they go’ 

(;) What factors induced people to move out of agr cultural employment’ 

5 Under a dosed shop arrangement employers miy only hire workers who 
are already union members Under a union shop arrangement employers 
may hire whomever they please but the employees must then jom ffie 
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union IVhat differeflJ effects would you expect these altemafive arrjfigt- 
ments to have on wages^ On employment? On discrimination by the union 
against members of mmonti* races? Why? 

6 College professors in the United States have nc\er had an effective union 
Then why did their average wage nse spectacularly in the 1960s? How might 
college professors have used unionization to obtain even larger salary 
increases over this penod? Why might some professors be interested in a 
law that prohibited anyone without an earned doctorate from leaching in 
coIlegH? What consequences would you predict if a few states passed such 
a law? 

7 Do hi^ wage rates in such strongly unionized industries as steel and auto- 
mobiles pull up the general level of wages in nonunionized, lovser*wage 
industnes? If you think they do what is the process by which this occurs? 
If contracts that call for high wages reduce employment opportunities in 
the mdustnes that must pay these wages where do the excluded workers 
find employment? 

5 l\haf will be the consequences of laws prohibiting discrimination by em- 
ployers against women? (If you answer quickly you will almost certainly 
answer inadequately ) 

(a) WTiat will occur tf employers are required to pay women equal wages 
for equal work but are not required to hire women? Assume m answering 
that employers are male chauvinists who believe women aren't as valuable 
employees as men 

(k) What will happen if employers arc forbidden to discriminate on Ihe 
basis of sex m hiring, finng, promoting, or paying wages? Assume again 
that employers are male chauvinists Would it be illegal under these circum- 
stances to discriminate on the basis of height or physical slrength? 

(r) Thereare(orhavcbeenuntilrecently)manylaws''protecting women 
employees by limiting their hours of work providing for mandatory rest 
periods or prescribing special facilities that must be maintained for 
women employees Whom do you think these laws protected? Why? W'ould 
you My that an employer subject to such laws was practicing sex discrimi- 
nation when he hired men in preference to women? 

(d) Who do you suppose has benefited more from prejudices and 
resulting employment discnmination agamst women? Employers or male 
employees? Why? 

9 The text's discxission of the negative income tax as a way of redistributing 
income stresses the conflict among the objectives of elimmating poverty, 
remaining within the limits of fiscal feasibility, and preserving work incen- 
tives Giuldthe bsl objective be handled separately through a work require- 
ment imposed on all recipients of the income subsidy? What problems 
would Such a requirement encounter? 
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10 What 15 the present value of $8000 for the next 45 years to someone who 

discounts the hifure at 1 12% nte? What is the present value at 12% of 
S16 000 for 40 yeirs ^\here the income stream does not b^n until 6 years 
in the fufutei’ Contrast the same present values using 8% and 20% rates of 
discount 

11 A plumbers lonl m Fort Laiiderdile Florida volontwly lowered the houriy 

rate for union workers on low rise construction projects from $1070 to 
5600 an hour (in June 1972) The S1070 rate contmued to applj tohigh 
nse construction The business manager of the union said this was being 
done to curb inflation and help home owners Do you thuik it might also 
have been done because nonunion plumbers ivcre available m the area at 
$4 50 to 55 in hour’ Wh> do you suppose the union did not lower the rate 
on high rise construction work’ 

12 Whit does baseball s reserve clause have to do with economic rent’ Does 
it keep higlilv iilcntcd players from earning any rent’ Wh> not’ Do you 
think this IS its imi’ Or is its aim as the biscball o'vners say to prevent 
the wcaithiesf (cams from corrailmg all (nc best players? Why do you sup 
pose the New York Yankees were able to outbid every other learn for 
'Catfish Hunters 'Cfviccs in 1974? 

13 The Departfflcnfof Health education and Welfare suspects that employers 
sometimes use education as m emplovment criterion because it san mdirccl 
way to discriminate on the basis of race (In 1973 the percentage of blacks 
who had completed college was less than half the percentage of the entire 
population thil had complcicd four years or more of college ) Suppose that 
HEW asks employers not to request information on educition from appli 
cints for nonprofcssional lobs Whn consequences would you predict’ Do 
vou fhmk this ivould reduce employees chances to u^e nonprofcssional 
jobs as a training ground for advancement’ 

14 A television station ivhosc physical facilities could be replaced for 52 million 
is sold for 522 milJion for what w is the extra 520 million i payment? What 
happens when the Federal Communications Commission revokes the license 
of a station and awards it to another ownership group? 

15 if you know that i license to operate a taxicab m New York City can be 
purchased from an existing license holder for S80 000 what could you infer 

about the profitability of operating a taxicab inNew York City’ What actions 
by the city could raise or lower the market value of a license’ 





EXTERNALITIES AND THE MARKET 


Many people have concluded in recent years that the growing problem 
of environmental pollution demonstrates the inadequacy of a purely eco 
nomic point of view You won t be surpnsed to (ind that position vigor 
ously rejected here Ecology and economics arc very closely related, as a 
matter of fact, and m more than the confimon Creek stem of the words 
Ecology in the narrow sense is a branch of biology that deals with the 
interrelations between organisms and their environment In the broader 
meaning of the word, it is a point of view, an informing conviction that 
everything ultimately depends upon everything else Actions prompt 
reactions, the reactions set the stage for all future actions And that is also 
the point of view of economic theory Economics and ecology are allies 
not competitors or antagonists 


EXTEKNAIITILS AND PROPERTY RIGHTS 
A SURVEY OF THE PROBLEM 

The economist maintains that if pollution is a growing problem m our 
society, it IS because we have systematically encouraged people to neglect 
certain costs The problem requires for its solution that we find ways to 
correct this neglect If, like Stephen Leacock's Lord Ronald, we flmg our- 
selves upon a horse and ride madly off in all directions, we are not likely 
to find acceptable solutions 
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The voice from the rear has made a point and missed the point The law 
of demand does not predict that Rod will drive his tar less because Tom, 
Dick, and Harry must now pay more to let him do so Rod responds to liis 
own costs and bmjils as he perceives them Whether or not we deade that this 
IS selfish and inconsiderate on the part of Rod we had better not decide 
to pretend that Rod will behave otherwise or to put all our eggs in the 
basket of moral restraint 


Internalizing Costs 

The core of the environmental problem is the increasing significance 
of what the economist calls ex/ernalities These are spi//otier costs oi ieneftfs 
consequences of acbon that are not taken mto account by the actor and 
which therefore do not influence his deasions 

Individuals engage m activities for the sake of the benefits they expect 
to receive, after taking into account the assoaated costs they expect to 
bear But the full costs and benefits of many activities are not confined to 
the actor They may be spread out over many other people In some 
instances they cannot even be traced to the activities of the people who 
created them When everyone makes decisions solely on the basis of the 
costs he himself bears and the benefits he incurs and those decisions 
entail substantial additional costs or benefits to others a scnous misallo 
cation of resources may result 

Take the case of a Los Angeles commuter If he is seized by a vision of 
the public good and so leaves his car in the garage and walks, bikes, or 
uses public transportation to get to work, he himself bears a sizable cost 
For distances are long m Los Angeles, and the public transportation system 
wins no prizes there So most people prefer to drive They thereby reduce 
their own travel cost substantially (time spent is a cost') while imposing 
upon all other inhabitants of the Los Angeles Basin additional pollution- 
in such forms as engine exhaust and freeway congestion that takes the 
time of other motonsts Sermonizing about this is not likely to solve any- 
thing as long as each Los Angeleno continues to perceive such a laige gap 
between the high subjective cost of ' responsible" behavior and the low 
subjective cost of ' irresponsible behavior-espeaally when each one 
thinks that (a) his own sacrifice will make no noticeable difference to the 
community, and (b) his own sacrifice will not induce odiers to follow his 
lead 

The same analysis can be applied to industrial polluters Suppose that 
die operation of a particular kctory puts smoke and ‘:oot in the air If file 
cost of mstallmg and operating equipment to elimmate the discharge is 
substantial, the owner of the factory may very reasonably elect to go on 
polluting He pays attention to the costs k bears And he beam only a tiny 
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krred a benefit upon all his neighbors (except those with rose fever*) for 
which he charged them nothing Because he cannot get them to pay some 
thing toward the landscaping of his lot and its contnbution to neighbor 
hood beauti/icafion his neighbors are free nders The problem is that 
Horty consequently doesn t allocate enough resources to landscaping 
he fails to produce aesthetic pleasures forwh di the coimnumty would be 
willing to pay if there were any few cost way to collect the payments and 
offer them to Horty as an inducement 

Many goods cannot easily be supplied to those who are wiUmg to pa> 
the price without also being supplied lo some degree at least to others 
who refuse to pay the price A less trivial example than Horty's yard is 
police protection If each family had to purdiase the police protection 
It wanted by contracting with pnvate secunty organizations the total 
amount of police protection in an^ community would tend to be insuffi 
Dent hv Ike similanis of ll ase same people The value to them of additional 
police protection would be greater than the cost of obtaining it and when 
marginal revenues or benefits exceed marginal costs output s less than 
optimal Wh) then vvouldn t the people of the community expand their 
purchases? Because they would ail be wailing for other famil es to move 
first and hoping to obtain the additional police protection they ihcmseKes 
wantss a spillover effect for when security officers are patrolling the block 
to protect my neighbor s home they are simultaneously offering maeased 
security to my home The problem arises from the fact that it is difficult 
to exclude nonpayers from obtaining some of the benefits And when 
nonpayers can obtain benefits without paying they try to do ;ust that 
They restrict their purchases and hope for a free ride 

Education provides another example ff educated people confer benefits 
on those around them then the whole community gams from each per 
son s decision to purchase more eduation Conversely the decision of 
parents not to purchase education for their children will inflict costs on 
the whole community In such a situation people will tend to purdia‘;e 
less education for themselves or thcir children than the soaally optimal 
amount as they all pay attention only to the pnvate costs and benefits 
of fheir decisions 

Or consider the problem of char ty m an urbanized society Assume 
that all citizens are charitably disposed and want to see moremcome made 
available to impoverished and unfortunate people While manv people 
denve satisfaction from knowing that they themselves contnbuted to a 
chanlable cause most people would also prefer that others assume file 
burden of contributing Tliey want to see poor people aided but they also 
want to see others do the aiding And so they will tend to behave like free 
riders They will hold back somewhat on their contribuhons m the hope 
that other people will purchase the quantity of the good-assistance to 
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on use? How clearly are the privileges and obligations of the owner spec- 
ified? How effectively are they enforced? Statutoiy law and prevailing 
practice may even give quite different answers to ffiese queshons a fact 
that further complicates our analysis But the issue is a crucial one for 
all its ambiguities^ uncertamties, and complexities It is intimately tied 
up with the pollution problem 

Property and Pollution 

Let's go back to the factory owner who is spewing black smoke mto the 
air He "owns ' the chimney, so he can use it as he pleases But the smoke 
leaves his chimney and passes into the atmosphere Who owns the atmo 
sphere? Our laws and customs have tended to ansiver that nobody owns 
the atmosphere So the factory owner is free to use it as a receptacle for 
mdustriai wastes 

Such a situation seems to have been more tolerable fifty or even ten 
years ago than it is today At one time we appear to have had a workmg 
consensus that the social advantages from allowing the atmosphere to be 
used as an industrial dump were greater than the disadvantages People 
could move away from factories, or purchase residential space near the 
factones at a low price if they preferred that saving to the delights of clear 
air Meanwhile factories held their costs down by discharging wastes into 
the atmosphere, and this meant a greater availability of the goods that 
factories produced 

But the situation has changed The population of the United States has 
increased substantially The goods that factones produce are now avail- 
able in large quantities and many people are beginning to place a lower 
relative valuation on steel products and a higher relative valuation on 
attractive scenery Moreover, a little black smoke may be much more 
acceptable than a lot of black smoke When it becomes difficult to breathe, 
or when people discover that beyond a certam point polluted au causes 
lung disease, or when new technology reduces the cost of controlling 
smoke discharges-the possibilities are almost endJess-the social con- 
sensus may shift rapidly and radically That seems to be happening now 
What IS called for is renewed attention to the rules that define property 
It IS not accurate to say that we must restnet property nghts One might 
better argue that an extension of property nghts is m order When we 
allowed the factory owner an unrestricted nght to discharge soot into the 
atmosphere, we denied homeowners the right to keep his soot off their 
wmdows and curtains A reassignment of nghts in this case should not 
automatically be viewed as an incursion on pnvate property In many 
cases it could more accurately be viewed as a cianfication and strengfh- 
enmg of the private-property system 
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LAND-USE PLANNING 

Land use planning legislation has become a bdletly contested 
political issue tnlheb‘'tfe'v years In June of 1974 the US House 
of Representatives narroiviv defeated a bill similar to one passed 
by the Senate in the previous year authorizing federal funds for 
land use planning The defeated bill would have given money to 
the stales lo encourage them to plan the use of land around shop- 
ping centers housing developments airports, or any areas of 
critical environmental concern ' It was a modest bill, grantuig 
funds to slates that wanted to cooperate but containmg no sanc- 
tions on states that did not wish to venture into the area 

Opponents of the bill argued that it infringed on private prop- 
erty rights They fended to ignore the fact that existing laws 
(zoning laws for example) already abridge the nghls of land 
owners and that some uses of land by private owners infringe on 
the rights of other pnvate owners Consider the extensive paving 
fhatoften occurs as part of an area s development This may result 
in rapid water runoff ap^ the consequent flooding dunng ram 
storms of previously dr^arcas lower in the watershed Proponents 
of the bill on the other hand were generally quite vague about 
how they expected new land-use legislation to improve the allo- 
cation of land 

Public discussion is not likely to produce much illumination m 
thisarea whcftil iscariied on in terms of ' private property rights 
versus the public interest for privvie property rights in land 
are a very effective way of promoting the public interest in land 
use undrr a uiJr mv of (irtumtlon tt Where Significant external- 
ities exist however a reexamination and redefinition of property 
rights m land may be highly dcsirable-from the standpoint of 
land owners as well as those who do not own but are affected by f 
the uses of land 


A lot can be accornphshed by levying taxes on activities with substantial 
social costs in excess of their privately borne costs The tax m effect turns 
the social cost mlo a private cost, it puts the cost on the decision maker 
That IS one way to internalize erffma/i/ies a clumsy but descriptive phrase 
used by economists to mean compel decision makers to take account of 
the costs they inflict on others 

But the issues arc enormously difficult The property prescriptions of 
a society are the product of political decisions that in turn grow out of 
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liisiorjca] expenejice, notions of justice, predictions about consequences, 
and conflictmg interests They cannot be easily altered And not jasf 
because interests conflict There are soaal costs, which maybe substantial, 
in altering a system of property prescriptions or enforcing new prescrip- 
tions Nor can we always be as certain as we would hke to be about the 
consequences of the changes we contemplate 


What Do People Really Want? 

Let's go back to the Sutomobile Directly or indirectly, the automobile 
seems to be responsible for a truly astounding part of the environmental 
deterioration that so many now lament Our aties have been carved up, 
cemented over, and stretched out to accommodate mountmg masses of 
automobiles Automobiles have increased isolation while diminishing 
solitude They assault all our senses with fumes noise junkyards colli 
sions, and neon roadways They gobble up nonrencwable resources It is 
partly m their service that oil is spilled on the world s beaches As a result 
of their proliferation, national parks during the tourist season are coming 
to resemble mobile-home sites But are we willing to pay the cost of having 
it otherwise? There is no compelling evidence that a majority of Americans 
are yet willing to alter property definitions and assign to motorists the full 
cost of their automobile ownership and operation Freedom to drive might 
as well be included m the First Amendment Even toll roads are widely 
regarded as bordering on unconstitutionality If someone threw his gar- 
bage on your lawn, you would have legal recourse But you apparently 
have none when the fumes from his automobile exhaust and the noise of 
his engine intrude regularly upon the tranquility of your home 

So these will not be easy issues to resolve If all this sounds terribly 
pessrmrs'ft'c, h’to'ir'f fiW w<ry'<rfA’i’ AS'S 

as a reminder that perfection is an elusive goal We are now moving m 
the direction ofrethinkmg and redefmingcertamnghls of property owners 
m ways more consistent with the realities of an urbanized and highly 
industrialized society There is far more that can be done But it would 
be a serious mistake to suppose that all Americans or even a majority of 
Americans are currently agreed upon just what sacrifices are worth making 
for the sake of specific kinds of improvement m the environment If we 
assume that improvements can be made without sacrifice or that the 
requisite sacrifices can be borne by all of them' and none of ' us, ' we 
are headed for severe disappointment 
We are also misleading ourselves if we thoughtlessly attnbute ail the 
evils to the operation of the market system and suppose that our problems 
would dimmish or disappear if we only had more comprehensive planning 
Pollution exists m the Soviet Union and the centrally planned economies 
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of Eastern Europe for them too, clean air and water are goods but not 
free goods Additional quantities of these goods can be secured only by 
giving up macasmg quantities of alternative goods refrigerators, gram, 
housing The central planners in socialist countries must decide which of 
numerous competing goods to produce without even the assistance of 
market mformahon information not only about what is wanted (which 
they may deade to ignore), but also information on the social opportunity 
costs of the various courses they could pursue There is no evidence that 
Compiehenswe Platinmgas the solution to problems of the environment 
IS anything more than a beguiling slogan 
Perhaps the most important distinction to make m thmking about these 
large issues of economic activity and social welfare is the distmction 
between market processes and property prescriptions The marketplace 
IS actually a shorthand term for a web of social transactions It can be used 
to desenbe log-rolling by Congressmen, the exchange of promises for 
votes, or the dispensing of governmental favors as a quid for some quo, 
as well as to describe exchanges involving money The concept of exchange 
provides a general model for thmking about social behavior m any kind 


j VOTING FOR THE AUTOMOBILE 

Howeager jt Amencans to improve the quality of the environ. 

I ment when thev suspect that it means a reduction in automobile ^ 

> use^ In November 1974 los Angeles voters rejttieJ a one percen- 
tage point increase m the 6% sales tax The increase would have ’ 
I gone for the city's contribution to a mass transit system that was -j 

scheduled to be built pnmarilv with federal funds By a vote of 
S4^to46''J,LosAngeIesvolers turned downa 145 milerailsystem , 
and improved bus service despite the fact that about 95% of the 
cost was to have been borne by the federal government ’ 

The seven laigcst mdustna! corporations m the United Stales 
m 1974, ranked by dollar volume of sales, were in order Exxon, 
General Motors, Ford Texaco, Mobil Standard of California, and 
Gulf All arc obviously dependent on the automobile for the 
major portion of their sales But that only begins to indicate the 
imporUnceof the automobile m the U 5 economy To understand 
why Americans are reluctant to vote against the automobile in any 
; 5 gnificant way you must also take account of all the other bust- 

ness buns, Ja/ge and small, that supply products or services to 
j automobile makers or users and of the enormous investment of 

private ertuens m automobiles, driveways, and two car garages , 
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3f political or economic s>stem Looked at m this i\ay the difference 
behveen economic systems depends not on the extent to wnich tfiey rely 
on market processes foi they all do but on the way in whidi dicy assign 
lad enforce lesponsibihtv or or\ then sy stem of propei^ ngjrtis Who has 
the pow ei to control what^ Who receives the benefits and ivho bears the 
osts of what actions^ What are the niies^ How cleari> are tfie> speafted? 
How effectiveh are they enforced? How susceptible are they to change? 
These are the cruaai questions 


assigning responsibiuty through 
VOLUNTARY EXCHANGE 

Imagine a smoker sitting alongside a nonsmoker on a bus There are no 
regulahons against smokmg and no separate sechons for smokers and 
nonsmokers The smoker ponders for a moment the expected costs and 
aenefits of having a cigarette and deades to bght up Presumably the 
inticipated benefits exceeded the anticipated costs But did he consider 
the cost to his neighbor? And if he had taken this cost into consideration 
would he still have decided to smoke? 

Suppose he asks the neighbor May J smoke? and the ne ghbor 
epi es I wish you rvouldn t We still don t know whether the benefits 
to the smoker exceed the combined cost to the smoker and his neighbor 
1 wish you ivouidn t may express anything from a very slight distaste 
or the smell of cigarette smoke to a disabling allergic reaction VSc abo 
don t know the strength of the smoker s current crav mg for a cigarette 
But now let s suppose that the smo! er does not ask We U assume him to 
be a thoroughly seifsh person who pays no attention at all to anyone splea 
ure or discomfort but fus owa As he s about to light up his neighborsays 
Please don t 

SMOKER There s no rule against smoking 

^ONSMOKER. It makes me cough 

SMOKER That s tough 1 want a smoke 

NONSMOKER I II pay 7 °^ fivc ccnts not to smoke unbi you gel off 

SMOKER. I mhavmg a nicotine fit 

NOVSMOKER How about ten cents? 

SMOKER It s a deal 

The nonsmoker pays the smoker a dime and the smoker puts his ciga 
rettes away The fact that the smoker was willing to accept the bnbe the 
nonsmoker was willing to offer shows that they are holh better off with no 
smokmg occurring the smoker prefers a dune to the cigarette the non 
smoker prefers good air to a dime 
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Now let salter the situation by assum ng that no one is allowed to smohe 
unless he obtains his neighbor s consent 

sMOKtR May I smoke? 

^o^.s^^OK^( No 

SMOKci 1 11 pay you a nickel 

NONSMOKEX It isn t worth it 

SMOKIR How about eight cents? That s my top offer 
KONSMOkCR I II take thirteen 

SMOKER It s not worth it 

KONSMOKER Then do without 

The basic difference between the two situations hes in the assignment 
of property nghts In the first case the smoker was assigned a right to 
smoke and to mflict on others the attendant costs in the second case the 
nonsmokcr was assigned the right to keep his air clean and to inflict on 
others the correspondmg costs-njcotine fits for example The dccision- 
smoke or not smoke-was not ejjfcUd by the assignment of property rights 
Clean air was worth thirteen cents to the nonsmokcr and the cigarette 
was worth only eight cents to the smoker The smoker therefore could 
not succeed m bribing the nonsmoker but the nonsmokcr was able to 
bribe the smoker While the assignment of property rights did not affect 
the final decision it did affect the distribution of wealth When he Owns 
the right to smoke the smoker can obtain income from the sale of that 
right And the nonsmoker must purchase the clean air he wants With the 
property right assignment reversed payments flow the other way Of 
course there $ no payment because there s no exchange if the nonsmoker 
wants more for Jus dean air Jjran the smoker is willing to pay 
Pollution we said earlier is a cost a cost meurred in the production of 
goods It becomes a social problem when the cost is borne by people 
other than the producer and there is no way for those who bear the costs 
to get the producer to consider them fully when making his decisions 


The Problem of Transaction Costs 

Almost any action that we might take can bring costs or benefits to 
others Consider the case of a young boy with a new and noisy motorcycle 
He could be persuaded to trade it in for a ten speed bicycle if he were 
offered a bribe equal to the total amount all the neighbors would be willing 
to pay for quiet evenings But how could the bribe be collected? How could 
the neighbors be sure that someone else wouldn I buy a motorcycle right 
after they had gotten rid of the first one? How would they prevent young 
boys on other blocks from racing mufflerless down their street? Indeed 
might the young boy they bribed just agree not to ride it on his own block 
so that the neighbors purchase peace for themselves by pushing more 
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noise into other neighborhoods? And if other blocks pursued die same 
course, the only discernible result might be inaeased wealth for all motor- 
cycle owners and added incentive therefore to boy a motorcyde 
The cases of cigarettes and motorcycles illustrate a pair of important 
principles 

1 Externalities can be internalized if property nghte ire dearly 
assigned and effectively enforced 

2 Transactioncosts seta limit upondieextenttowhichextemalities 

can be intemalired by the assignment of property ngfds 

This may sound like jargon But think about each principle When there 
was no clear assignment of property rights on the bus there was no way 
for the smoker and the nonsmoker to amve at the best soluhcm With the 
right to smoke established however, there was a basis for negotiation and 
exchange for a transaction tliat resulted, as it happened m no smoking 
And in greater welfare for both than if smoking had occurred' 

There were costs to this transaction, however The parlies had to baigam 
and conclude an enforceable agreement In the case of the motorcyclist 
and his neighbors, the transaction costs would be much higher, proWbly 
so high as to tale out any possibility of a satis/actory agreement 


The Pursuit of Perfection 

Anyone who begins to worry about ways to internalize all externalities 
IS on the path to madness Beautiful people confer benefits upon others by 
their presence Do we therefore want to induce them through monetary 
payments to spend more time than they would otherwise care to do m 
social circulation^ Surely not On the oGier hand we do bribe beautiful 
people They're mvited to more places and treated better than surly 
people It would be crass to call that bribery But we think it's important 
to note that ordinary social interaction includes a lot of subtle practices 
for encouraging beautiful people to share their charms and stirty people 
to keep to themselves A parent who frowns at a whining child is induar^ 
the child to internalize an externality that is, to include in his benefit cost 
calculations the costs that his behavior is inflictmg upon others We aren't 
stressing this point because we want all social interaction to be based on 
careful calculation The point is rather that we do learn to discern the )oys 
and sorrows that our behavior brings to others and we do leam to some 
extent to count them m with our other benefits and casts 


Tire Doughnut and the Hole 

The market system quite obviously fails to mtemahze all externalities 
But isn t that a misleadmg way to put the matter? We could just as accu 
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ralcly say tiut the market system manages to internalize an extraordinary 
number of externalities In particular, it induces people to engage 
activities that benefit others by enabling them to capture a share of those 
benefits for themselves Every new or improved product or service js 
provided because people hope to exchange their contribution to others' 
welfare for somethmg they themselves want This doesn't deny the impor- 
tance of generosity, public spirit, and serendipity But virtue and goo^ 
luck are not enough to organuc an economic system Its organization and 
coordination depend primarily on people's pursuit of their own advantage 
in situations where they are able to capture through exchange a share of 
the social benefits their actions create 

As for costs, they are even more nearly internalized There are excep. 
tions, that s why we have pollution problems But the first step towan} a 
resolution of these problems is to recognize as exceptions those cases 
where people are able to impose a substantial portion of their costs on 
others without securmg Iheir consent 

Measuring Costs and Benefits 

The feclory dischargmg smoke into the air would not be polluting if it 
secured the consent of every adversely affected party After all, every fac- 
tory inflicts costs on all the people who come to work there, this isn't a 
soaal problem because their consent is secured through the payment ©f 
"bribes " The factory "bribes" the owners of all the resources it uses to 
secure their consent and cooperation But it doesn't compensate the people 
who bear the costs of its smokestack emissions because they do not have 
a dear and enforceable property right in the ambient air By established 
practice, m fact, the factory owners have a property right m the air, tfig 
right to use it as a dump without charge The question of who ought to 
own the air is an important one But regardless of how that question jg 
answered, the issue of whether or not smoke should be discharged into 
the air requires a comp3nsoii of social costs and socia] benefits 
If all the people who find themselves burdened by the smoke are willing 
to pay a bribe to the factory owners large enough to persuade them to 
clean up the air, then the discharge clearly ought to be stopped What if 
the only way to stop the discharge is to shut down the factory? The factory 
should be shut down if the people bothered by the smoke are willing to 
pay the owners of all the resources involved, including employees, more 
than it's worth to them to keep the factory runnmg If they are not willing 
to pay that mudj, then the total expected benefit from its continued op^r 
ation must be greater than the total expected cost, pollution included, and 
the factory should contmue operating 
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To Whom Should Property Ri^ts Be Assigned’ 

This argument is subject however to a very important qualification 
Suppose that the factory i<: awarded oivnership of the air so that the 
people in the area must bribe the owners not to poUute And suppose that 
the iargestbnbe they are wiling to pa> isSlOOOOO Iflhenghttocontinue 
pollutmg is worth more than that to the factory onners they ivdl reject the 
bribe and contmuE poilutjjig But non suppose th^t we vest the property 
right in the residents of the area so that the factory owners must piirdiase 
the nght to begin pollutmg And suppose that the most the onnere are 
Willing to pay is S200 000 It is dishnctly poss ble that the residents could 
refuse a 5200 000 bribe even though the) themselves ate not willing to 
pay more than a 5100 000 bribe Why might this occur’ 

It could occur because the demand for any good depends on income 
The residents would be umv llmg to pay more than SlOO 000 beause they 

cant a^oid it Were they uealfhier tnej might be willing to pay 
$300000 and even with their low incomes theywoulddemandthatmuch 
to give up their clean air W'hen the propertynghtis vested in them their 
wealth IS inaeased and they place a higher monetary value on clean air 
This is an application of the concept of income elasticity of demand ’ 

There are good reasons for inclining toward the assignment of environ 
mental rights to citizens rather than to business firms Itisnofthat clean 
air IS worth more than anything or that people are more important than 
profits Thefirststatementisfalseandthesecondismeaningless Thefact 
that busmess firms earn income through pollution while residents lose 
income through pollution does mean however that the income restraint 
18 more likely to hold down the residents bid than the bid of the busmess 
firms In addition the firm wiiJ usually have more ways to reduce pollution 
than the residents will have to escape it and the requirement that the firm 
pay the bribe will induce it to search for less polluting processes More 
over the requirements that polluters pay the bribes (rather than be ent tied 
to receive them) elimmates the incentives that other^vise might arise to 
create pollution dehberately in order to secure a reward for stopping 
Nuisance actions of this kind are well known to lawyers Finally the rela 
tionship is not altogether symmetrical from an ediical standpoint The 
case of the two passengers on the bus best illustrates ndiaf vre mean While 
the smoker inflicts harm on the nonsmoker by smokmg the nonsmoker 
does not inflict harm on the smoker by not smokmg bi general people 

1 An Jlustral on Tl c maximum amount someone would pay lo save a feg from ampo 
tetion s finite It s linufed by the person s income o that a payment gcealer flun some 
maximum would deprive him even cl hod But there may be us amount no matter ho 
lar^e that vould secure the same persons agreemait ogveupaleg 
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PURCHASING THE A[R 

Bunker Hill Compiny operates a lead smelter mKellogg Idaho 
A study cosponsored by Bunker Hill and the stale of Idaho ui 1^4 
discovered that there were 2° children m IS families living near 
the smelter »ho had more than SO micrograms of lead per nuUi- 
Iilers of blood (More than SO micrograms indicates outnght lead 
poisoning) 

What should have been done after this discovery? Should the 
plant have been closed? Should it have been required to mstall 
anbpolluiion equipment? 

What in fact occurred was that BunkerHd) purchased the prop 
erfy of (he 15 families (wing witfnn the radius of confamination 
and helped them to relocate The cojnpanv in effect granted that 
the families owned the air about their residences and then pur- 
chased from tliem the right to use if by buwng the hind itself 


created by the nojse And the factory will have no neighbors except those 
who have consented to its noise Any subsequent purchasers of lots in the 
area will also know about the factory and will have the same chance to 
trade more noise for a lower price And what if the lots do na/ in fact sell 
for a lower price? That's evidence either that the notse is not a cost to pur- 
chasers or that there are compensating advantages In any event, the noise 
emtssjons are not pollution, for to the extent that they are a burden on any 
one, the costs will have been fully internalized by the noise maker m the 
form of a reduced price for the lots 
There are innumerable ways in which people reduce pollution through 
voluntary exchange Nonsmokers in public places try to segregate them- 
selves from smokers, and the owners of the public places, who are inter- 
ested in the patronage of nonsmokers as well as smokers, often faalitate 
the transaction by designating smoking and no-smokmg sections The 
smoke hanging over the smokers' heads is, of course, not pollution insofar 
as It's not a cost anyone inflicts on anyone else without his consent People 
who think that commercial establishments destroy the quality of a neigh- 
borhood locate m areas where such establishments don't exist And people 
who think that purely residential areas are bland and unmteresting locate 
in areas with shops Both groups are reduang pollution by escaping the 
costs that the actions of others might impose upon them The people who 
move to Manhattan because that's where the action is and the people who 
move to Kankakee because tliat's where the action is not— they are all 
reducing pollution 
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if consumed m modest quantities A similar problem mses wjfti 
automobiles A v-ehide that is vet) safe when dnven by ont 
iiiotorisl will be a lethil iveapon m the hands of another Auto 
mobiles could of couree be made to provide passengers with far 
more protection under given conditions than fliey now provide 
And if manufacturers had to pay aif the medical cosfe of people 
who were hurt m their vehicles they would make aD sorts of 
safety changes in automobile design But all such dianges would 
impose higher costs of other kinds on automobile owners hi^er 
purchase prices higher operating costs less comfort and less 
style to mention lust a few items that most antomobile ownus 
do seem to care about 

All this suggests that the optimum trade off is not likely to be 
approached if /nil responsibility 15 assigned to manufacturers On 
the contrary Mr Moores proposals ivould surely compel careful 
consumers to subsidize careless ones by inducing manufacturers 
to produce notixmg but foolproof (literally) products Is that an 
optimum arrangementJ How muid nonsmokers and those wlio 
never smoke in bed fed iboiifpayjng)ugberprice«forjesscom 
fortabic mattresses that do not bum when cigarettes arc dropped 
on them? Would you like to see soft dnnks and ondj bars taken 
off the market because their prodiccrs dont want to pay the 
deftfai bills 0/ teenagere who make such foods their regubr 
breakfast and lunch dietHhis is the same kind of question we 
encountered m chapter 8 when it was asked how a society could 
best economize on the costs of mfonmhon gather ng It will not 
do so by prohibiting the parties to an exchange from voluntarily 
sharing those costs 


ASSIGNING RESPONSIBIUTY BY SPECIAL LEGISUTION 

Voluntary exchange will not be able to resolve satisfactorily all our 
environmental problems One reason we II look at later the limited ability 
of future generations to bid for scarce resources The other reason is the 
one we've already discussed the transaction costs may be prohibitive 
What alternatives ^re there when a clearer assignment of property r^ts 
and voluntary exchange cannot do the )ob because of high transaction 
costs? 

Most people want to ban poUuhon by law We've pointed out in manv 
ways why that's not leally a sotation And it 5 a 6cf of political life that 
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pollution gets more knocks from environmentalists than it does from legis- 
lators At the nsk of being impaled on an ecology button we II venture 
the opinion that the procrastination of legislatures isn t all bad VVhere 
legislators have acted they have too often acted with more enthusiasm 
than knowledge They have slashed at pollution because of its obvious 
costs with often insufficient attention to the costs of the anli-pollution 
regulations 

This would be a good tune to review the discussion of marginal costs m 
chapter 6, pp 119-23 If we hadn't thought the example was such a good 
one for explaining the nature and significance of marginal costs we would 
have included it m this chapter to demonstrate the importance of paying 
attention to diminishmg returns when protecting the environment You 
must remember that there are innumerable ways to improve the environ 
ment that they almost always entail costs, that the ratio of environmental 
improvement to cost vanes frcrni one environmental measure to another, 
and that for any particular environmental measure the benefit to cost ratio 
will tend to decime rapidly as we approach "perfection " And you always 
want to keep in mmd the first principle of economics There are substitutes 
for anything Rising energy pnces in recent years have shown how many 
people will even substitute other mtcrests for ecological concerns when 
the relative cost to them of caring for the environment goes up 


Taxes to Control Pollution 

The presence of prohibitive transaction costs wiU incline most econ 
omists to consider taxes rather than outright prohibitions or even quanti- 
tahve regulations We mentioned earlier that levymg taxes on activities 
with substantial social costs in excess of their privately borne costs was 
one way to internalize externalities Let s consider an example 
There are four manufacturing plants m Luviy City, and they are the 
sole local producers of an air pollutant which we shall call yecch How 
much yecch each produces per month depends on the production process 
It uses Each firm has a choice among three alternative production pro- 
cesses The followuig table summarizes the situation 


Table 14A POLLimON EMISSION WITH ALTERNATIVE PRODUCTION PROCESSES 



Firm A will 
produce 

Firm B will 
produce 

Firm C will 
produce 

Firm D will 
produce 

Costs for 
each firm 

Using Process 1 
Using Process 2 
Using Process 3 

500 yecch 

300 yecch 

200 yecch 

600 yecch 

200 yecch 

50 yecch 

1600 yecch 
1200 yecch 

900 yecch 

700 yecch 

200 yecch 

150 yecch 

Base 

Base + $2400 
Base + $4500 
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Process 1 is the cheapest production process for each hrm and hence the 
oneitwiIJchooseifpolluhonisnoproblem Ifit moves to process 2 each 
firm increases its costs per month by $2400 If it moves to process 3 each 
firm increases its monthly costs by yet another $2400 Another way of 
interpreting the same data is to say that process 2 shows the pollution 
abatement attainable from a $2400 expenditure m the case of eadi firm 
and process 3 shows the pollution abatement attainable from yet another 
$2400 per month expenditure 

How much yecch will be produced monthly m the absenre of any con 
cem for the environment? Each firm will choose the cheapest production 
process and Luvly City will sit amid 3600 yecch per month 500 + 800 + 
1600 + 700 

Now suppose we are on the City Council in Luvl^ City and that we have 
decided to reduce yecch pollution How shall we go about it? 

No yecch at ali v\ouId be pleasant But yecch reduction entails costs 
so we must choose We won t make the mistake of supposing that the 
costs somehow don t matter because they will fall upon the polluters We 
are nli polluters We aeate pollution m the process of obtaining goods 
we want and when we must curtail our pollution we can do so only by 
giving up some of those goods Firm C is the biggest offender and looks 
like the firm to hit But look more closely A S2400 expenditure by firm C 
will reduce yecch by only 400 per month The same expenditure at firm B 
would yield a 600 yecch reduction ThafsS0% more yecch reduction for 
the dollar Clearly a better buy It s a more efficient choice because it gets 
total yecch m Luvly City down to 3000 per month at less cost If that isn t 
low enough we can reduce it to 2500 fay instructing finn D to alter its 
production process Firm C the biggest polluter m the group would be 
ordered to shift to process 2 only if we still wanted a further reduction m 
yecch emission Andwej/miiWwantit inourcapaatyascouncilmemlwfs 
pursuing the public interest only if we estimate that i reduction of yecch 
from 2500 to 2100 is worth more to the community than $2400 per month 

It isn t easy to assign dollar values to blue skies or odorless air and thus 
by extension to put a cost tag on a unit of yecch We don t have the mfbr 
mation we would have if there were a practical way for each citizen to 
express his valuations with a dollar bid But we re bemg asked to assume 
the task as members of the City Counol preasely because the transaction 
costs are prohibitively high So we must make our estimate We pass an 
ordmance charging (taxing) each firm $4 50 per unit of yecdi emitted per 
month Can you use table 14A to predict what will happen? Try it before 
reading on 

If they continue to use process 1 the firms will have to pay respectively 
$2250 $3600 $7200 and $3150 per month-for the light to continue using 
the air of Luvly City as a dump That might force one or more out of busi 
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ness But we'll assume their revenues continue to be adequate m order 
to see what adjustments each would want to make short of shutting down 
operations 

"p. . I ' « I * ■ 


choose to continue with process 1 Firm B saves $2700 by shifting to 
process 2, it will choose to do so since the additional cost is only $2400 
The tax saving for firm C is $1800 and for firm D it is $2250, they will both 
find it more economical to continue with process 1 The end result of the 
new ordinance, therefore, will be (1) a shift to process 2 by firm B and 
relenliori of process 1 by firms A, C, and D, (2) a reduction of yecch emis- 
sions to 3000 per month, ($1 tax revenue for Luvly City of $13400 pei 
month, revenue that could perhaps be used to compensate those whose 
lives are made less pleasant by yecch emissions We are ignoring the cost 
to the aly of enforcing the ordinance, an adequate social accounting 
should uiclude that 

Try your hand at calculating (he consequences of other tax rates You 
can demonstrate that firm D will be persuaded to shift to the more expen- 
sive but less poUutmi process 2 by any tax greater than $4 80 Firm. C 
won't be induced to shift until the tax climbs to $6 Firm A will stick with 
process 1 unless the tax nses to $12 But after $8, firm C will shift to 
process 3 since doing so reduces yecch emissions by another 300, a tax 
saving of more than $2400 at any tax rate above S8 A tax rale of $12 (ora 
little more) will cut total yecch emissions to 1600 300 + 200 + 900 -j- 200 


license to Pollute? 

let's be dear what we'ie domg by taxing yecch We are selling firms 
the nght to put yecch m the air We are nof selling them a "license to 
pollute," not as long as the lax adequately measures the cost to society of 
an additional unit of yecch For pollution is a cost dumped on others ici/li- 
out their mml You may argue if you wish that it is the city council that's 
consenting, not the affected citizens And that's a valid point But by 
questioning the right of the council to speak for the citizens, you question 
the nght of the council to intervene at all Keep that in rmnd Lots of 
people nonetheless object to environmental protection through taxes 
because they can't get beyond the notion that it ‘'licenses pollution" or 
that it "allows nch polluters to go on polluting while penalising the poor 
polluters " 

But look agam at what happened with a $4i0 tax Firms A, C, and D 
paid it without reducing their emissions Firm B cut back. Tlifrr is no 
eviiience that any cf the fms is larger cr lotallkur Jiian any oUtrr We provided 
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no mformahon on this question because it isn trekvant to their responses 
Each firm responds to the tax by comparing awi:pijal costs and margmal 
gams 

What would have occurred had the city council adopted the much too 
common procedure of putting the same fiat ceiling on the yecch emissions 
of each firm? The answer is more yecch emissions at the same social cost 
or the same yecch emissions at a higher soaa) cost It couldn't set the 
maximum below 900 without driving fim C out of busmess So try 900 
The total cost will be S4800, and total emissions will be 2900 But the 
council could have reduced emissions all ttie way to 2500 for the same 
$4800 cost by persuading Firms B and D to shift to process 2 (Any lax rate 
above $4 80 would have that consequence ) 

The advantage of a properly set fax is that it mtemalizes extemaliti« 
It puts the costs of action on the actors and says to each "Make your best 
adjustment in the light of your speosl aramstances Our simplified 
example actually understates the effectiveness of this approach by assuming 
that there s a single, given cost of adjustment for each firm In reality firms 
will usuallv hunt for and find lower cost techniques for reducing emissions 
when the tax gives them an mcenhve to do so The fact that no two firms 
will ever have identical production processes and that the managers of a 
firm will have better knowledge of their own processes than any legislative 
body is an additional reason for choosmg the tax 

On Political Ohstades 

The tax approach also reduces the inevitable pobhcal problems assoa* 
ated with efforts to eliminate pollution Aflat cedmg lends to present firms 
with immediate all or-nothing choices and to arouse intense political 
opposition The firm s managers will claim that they can't meet the stan 
dards, that they will have to shut down throw people out of work, reduce 
the community's tax revenues, and inflict a long parade of hornble 
secondary consequences on the region m which they operate The typical 
response of agencies charged with admimslermg the new regulations is 
then to grant a delay, durmg which the firm does little except lobby foe 
another delay If the community does not want to impose an additional 
financial burden on the plant perhaps out of fear that the plant might be 
closed, it could grant a lump sum subsidy to the farm and tlun impose 
the tax 

Many people incorrectly assume that granting such a lump sum subsidy 
to a polluter before imposing a tax on the polluting activity would cancel 
out Ae effect of the tax But that would only be true if the sifosidy were 

based as the tax would be, on the amount of the firm's pollubon Noone 
IS recommending that A good analogy to clarify the distincbon is ttw pro- 
posal to raise the gasoline tax and return tkeievenuetothepublicthrough 
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an income lax rebate Suppose you had to pay an additional 50? pergallon 
tax on gasoline but your income tax was reduced by $200 The additional 
$200 per year m spendable income would have a tendency to mcrease 

the amount of gasoline you purchase, assummg that your income elastiaty 
of demand for gasoline is positive But the effect on your dnving habits 
of this increase in your income would be insignificant m comparison with 
the effect of the higher price for gasoline The proposal would defeat its 
purpose only if the rebate were based on the quantity of gasoline pur 
chased during the year-an absurd suggestion that no one is making 

The purpose of the lump sum subsidy would be to compensate the 
pollutmg firm for the rcdudion m its wealth caused by imposition of the 
tax But the tax if properly set, would still give the firm the mcentive to 
reduce its pollution 

Perhaps nothing could make a larger contribution to the formulation 
of effective environmental policy than agreement on the fundamental 
proposition Pollution is a cost generated by activities that produce bene- 
fits for those who undertake them, but a cost not borne by those who 
engage m the activ ities This definition gets simultaneously at the nature 
of the problem and the condition of its resolution The problem is that 
some people must bear costs to which they have not consented The solu 
tion IS to impose those costs on the people for whose benefit they are 
generated 


WHO SPEAKS FOR THE FUTURE? 

And this gets us to the problem of future generations For current actn 
ilies generate costs that may in part be borne by future generations Those 
who are not yet bom or who are too young to make their voices heard 
seemingly have no opportunity to express their preferences about the 
current allocation of resources Even if everyone now alive consents to 
the discharge of chemicals into a lake, either because it does not affect 
them or because they have receiv ed compensation, can we really say that 
no pollution is occurnng? Some unborn fishermen might want to protest 
vigormisly, and might refuse to give their consent even if offered a very 
large compensalion-were there any way to consult them ’ Who controls 
pollution on behalf of future generations? 

1 Awi nobody over sems to ccnsull the fish. The authors expect to have a tough fame 
persuading the ed ton to let dial stand a: a senous objecton further evidence of the blindly 
anthropocentric nature of our thinking There were times in human history when it was 
considered etpuHyabsurdtoassgnanysociilvatuelo the preferences of slaves orserfs or 
membersof infcnot' races wwomen Toda/scertaintieshaveawaycfbecomingtowor 
roW & treuUnlKS flhe edrtors read Enough ftis wilhout btmkmg ] 
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Theanweris the present generation Itsmemberemayormaynotbe 
effective spokesmen for future generations but no one can deny that 
decisions mthe present will always be made by tta present ^erabon No 
one else IS around Moreover they will make thosedeasronswift an eje 
on the future because nil decisions are made by looking to fee future 
The past is sunk cost and irrelevant to decision making tfs fee future 
that matters 

But how distant a future’ That will depend on fee rale at which people 
m the present discount future events But we had better go round about if 
we hope to achieve clarity with respect to this ntngumg often misunder 
stood and highly perplexing queshon Let s detour through fee issue of 
wussninfion 


Principles of Conservation 

Some resources seem to be clearly nonrenewable They exist in a finite 
amount they cannot be recreated and once exhausted they are gone for 
ever The fossil fuels are fee most common example What does it mean 
to practice conservation of fossil fuels on behalf of future generations’ 
Let s see first what it ciutnof mean 

It cannot mean to use them up at such a rale that all subsequent genera 
tions will be able to utilize them at the same rate For no matter how low 
the rate of current use a finite resource will eventually be exhausted if 
that rate persists 

Nor can it mean not to use them at all For a resource cannot be con 
served for the i/sr of future generations if rt is only bequeathed to them on 
the condition that they not use it But they may not use it if it is their task 
also to bequeath il to the future An unusable resource is not a resource 

Then what wn we mean by the conservation of nonrenewable resources’ 
Let s shift the question and ask what we do mean For we do pracbee con 
servation We don t consume everything now wifeoul making any provi 
sion for the future How do we decide’ What entena are used m a system 
where resources are privately owned? The easiest way to see what happens 
is to ask What determines the rate at which fee owner of a nonrenewable 
resource decides to mine that resource’ 


Allocating Production over Time 

Every possible production program will yield a partuailar pattern of 
flows over time such as 10000 barrels each year unbl fee oil well is 
depleted m 1995 orlSOOOtonsofcoalpermonthforfeefirstyear 16000 
tons per month for fee second year and so forth The possibilibes are 
infinitely variable But the resource owners are aiming ultimately at a 
flow of nei remw and the flow of the resource is only a means to an md 
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If Ihe pncc of the resource is currently lower than it's expected to be five 
years from now because world production relative to demand is greater 
today than it's expected to be in five years, then a barrel or ton of produc- 
tion will be expected to yield more net revenue if Us production is post- 
poned for five years than if it's undertaken now (That assumes production 
costs remam the same dianging production costs complicate the calcn 
lations but don't alter the principles ) Here is our first clue to the way 
conservation actually does occur Resource owners reduce production in 
years of expected low prices in order to expand production in years of 
expected high pnees The same processes that we observed m chapter 8 s 
discussion of speculation are working in this case 
A second pnnaple follows immediately Insofar as producers conectly 
anticipate future supply and demand conditions they will continually 
adjust the rate of production to even out the pattern of resource pnees 
over lime Thus, if the pnee is expected to be a great deal higher next year 
than this year, the owners will want to reduce sales this year m order to 
expand them next year, and that will raise this year's price while lowering 
next year's price Once again it's simply the process of moving resources 
through time in response to anticipated future conditions that we exam- 
ined m chapter 5 


Discounting the Future 

But now comes the interestmg part With constant costs of production 
and no general inflation, we would expect the price of the resource to n$t 
mh yMr-assuming that it is indeed a resource whose total quantity is 
fixed forever and that producers correctly anticipate the future Why? 
Because net revenue m the future is less highly valued than net revenue 
now If the interest rate is 5%, then $100,000 this year will grow to $105,000 
next year So producers discount expected future revenue at some positive 
interest rale What this means is that an expected price next year no higher 
than this year's price will be regarded by producers as a less advantageous 
price than the current one So they will expand current production at the 
expense of next year’s production And their response, of course, will then 
reduce this year's price and raise next year's. The rate of output will con- 
tinue to be adjusted in this way until next year's price is sufficiently higher 
than this year's to yield producers the larger net revenue they demand as 
a condition of delaymg production for a year How much extra net revenue 
they will demand and, ainsequently, how much higher next year's price 
must be and how much lower next year's output depend on the rate at 
which producers dis«7unt future mcome 

And this IS the insight we're after Resources will be conserved for the 
future as producers try to maximize the value of their expected income 
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Too rapid a rate of production now would mean much higher prices at 
some future date, and that would offer an wicenin e to reduce prodadim 
now m order to conserve the resource for later sale when the price is 
expected to be more advantageous But this do« not lead to the same rate 
of production year after year because producers don t place an equal value 
on the same prices year after year A future pnce has the same value to 
them as a present price only if it yields the same discounted income The 
general conclusion now emerges The slock of a nonrcnewable resource 
will be gradually exhausted with the rate of production and use decimmg 
steadily over time and the pnce nsing steadily over bme To put it anofeer 
way We do conserve resources foi the future but remote years receive 
progressively less How much less depends upon the rate at which wdis 
count future income At a high rate of discount we consume resources 
rapidly at a low rate of discount we spread their consumption out farther 
into the future 


Wliose Rate of Discount? 

Don t conclude lliat the relevant rate of tunc discount is the rate of time 
preference that resource owners happen to have It s the social rate of 
time discount as reflected m the prevailing interest rate that determmes 
the distribution of production over time The fact that a coal mine owner 
has a high personal rate of time preference won I induce him to mine the 
coal fester If he discounts the future at a rale higher than the prevailing 
interest rate he will want to emme his income faster than the average 
But It won t be to his advantage to mine the coal fester he will instead 
elect to sell the mine to obtain present mcome for consumption And the 
highest bidder will be someone who intends to produce at the rate diet 
maximizes the presen t value of expected future net income from the mine 
when that net mcome is discounted at the prevailing socially determined 
interest rate 

Now comes the sticky question Do the private rates of time pieference 
that create a prevailing social rate of interest yield a ;«s6/f/iWe social rate of 
time discount? To put it simply Do we have the nghl to assign a lesser 
importance to the satisfactions of future generations than we assign to our 
own satisfactions? Is that ethically defensible? However difficult it may 
be to implement such a goal, is the present generation not morally obli- 
gated to act as if the proper social rate of time preference were rero? In the 
language of economics, that's what those conservationists are calling for 
who want us to give to future generations the same right to share in the 
earth's resources that we claim for oorscivcs That is why some of those 
who understand the way in which the market system allocates resources 
between present and future object to its operation 
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Oat sooety is deeply divided on this issue The dearest evidence of 
the division rtuy be the polarization of opinions that so often manifests 
Itself when we debate the probability of disastrous long-run consequences 
from Some current practices For example, should we slop using aerosol 
sprays? No one knows for certain whether they are gradually changing 
the earth 5 atmosphere or not Our continued use of these sprays my have 
disastrous consequences for people living m the year 2100 Ul s assume 
arbitranly that the probability IS 05 theresonechancemtwentythatthe 
sprays are a lime bomb that will go off in the face of people 125 years from 
now nineteen chances m twenty that they won t have any deleterious 
effect Against this we have the probability of 1 0 that we will be incon- 
ivnt^ncedbyevmgtheni up /ts a certainty in other WiJJpeop/e 
faced today with those options vole to outlaw aerosol sprays? 

Some ivill wth no hesitation The risk is too great, they will say The 
convenience of aerosol sprays is not enough to outweigh even a 5% chance 
of disaster Now if that 5% probability of disaster were only one year in 
the future it s hard to believe that anyone would prefer to gamble But 
125 years is a long lime None of us will be alive then nor will anyone 
be alive whom we know and care for And thus many people heavily 
discount that 5% probability It's too far off to worry about' Events m 
the distant future are not as vividly imagined by most of us and do not 
therefore have the reality of imminent events And so we assign them a 
lesser importance m making present decisions The polarization of opmion 
m otir society on this and similar issues with some calling for immediate 
and drastic action and others calling at most for further research is com- 
pelling evidence of profound disagreement on the proper social rale of 
time discount 


Taking Chances with the Future 

On the other hand the greater uncertainty associated with more distant 
events is legitimate grounds for discounting them to some extent A 5% 
probability of disaster next year really is a higher probability than a 5% 
probabilityofdisasterml25years That seems contradictory at first a5% 
probability is a 5% probability But probability estimates are always based 
on prfstni kncwltdge There is a much smaller probability that we 11 discover 
somelhmg newmlhe course of one year that will alter the situation favor 
ably than that wc 11 make some such discovery within a 125-year span 
Uncertainty about the future means that we cannot knoio what course of 
action IS called for m the present by a zero social rale of time preference 
(or any other rate) And the social importance of new knowledge makes 
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the more distant future radically uncertain Some people are optimists 
because they think new scientific discoveries will rescue humanity from 
all the disasters nov^ being forecast But others cntioze this optimism and 
call ii wishful thinking Everyone agrees that new knowledge owW make 
all the difference, they disagree on whether it imll Onl) one thing is 
certain No one can predict’ For if new knowledge were predictable we 
nould already know it and it wouldn I be new knowledge In disagreeing 
on whether new knowledge loiil come to swe us, we arc disagreeing on a 
question that cannot be conclusnely ansnered 
A soaety that is not highlv averse to nsk and that is characterized by 
ovcnvhclming optimism will discount future events at a high rate, spend 
lavishly, take chances, and leave to future generations a wasteland? 
Perhaps But not necessarily Forsuchasocielvislikelyalsotobenurked 
by a high rate of u\n.o\ation that may far more than compensate future 
generations for the resources consumed m the present That socielv may 
for example consume the earth s fossil fuels at a frantic rate and perfect 
the fusion process or fail to find the secret of fusioo and leave its 
descendants impoverished 


One More Question 

To all of these uncertain conclusions wc must add a final question Sup- 
pose we were to agree that the market system with private ownership of 
resources does not give adequate weight to the claims of future genera 
tions What alternatives exist? Better forecasting would help So would 
an improved system of futures markets And education, especially the 
education that occurs as people discuss altcmilivc values could make 
important differences in the way wc manage present resources But the 
agency to which the critics of current procedures invariably turn is tl\c 
govemmenf If the market does not yield the besl possible results, the 
government ought to intervene 

Is it likely, however, that government intervention will on balance move 
events in more desirable directions? That question has already arisen 
many times m this book It will be a central question m chapters 16 to 26 
as we examine the problems of recession and inflation the system of inter* 
national exchange, and the tools of fiscal and monetary policy Talleyrand 
said that war was too important to be left to the generals The economic 
functions of government may be too important to be left exclusively to 
the political scientists Chapter 15 brings the government out from behind 
the curtain as it applies the economic way of thinking to die deasions that 
governments make 
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QUESTIONS FOR DKCUSSION 

1 All these questions involve some degree of incompatibility between alter- 
native goods How are such conflicts of interest to be resolved? 

(n) Do owners of motorcycles have the n^t to improve ftie operation of 
their vehicles by removing the mufflers? 

(1) Do zoning Jaws irfnnge on property rights or protect property rights’ 

(c) Do commerasl airlines have the nght to interfere widi your teievisioji 
reception by flying over your house? Should they be compelled to compen 
sate you for the violation of your air space? What would happen if a way 
were found to compel commercial airlines to compensate everyone adversely 
affected by their operabon? 

(d) What n ould you expert to occur if motorists iverc required to pay a 
tax per mile driven approximately equal to the costs their drivmg imposes 
upon all others m the society? (Assume we somehovv obtained the necessary 
information on these costs j Would you favor such a tax? Why or why not? 

(e) A large mulberiy tree m your neighbor's yard provides you with wcl 
come shade but gives him only a Jot of inedible and mossy mulbemes. He 
wants to cut the tree down Docs he have the legal right to do so? Does hts 
action affect the value of your property? Is it belter from a social point of 
view that the tree he felled or remain standing? How might an answer be 
found and the better result obtained? 

(/) Do the owners of land along the highways have a right to erect bill- 
boards on their own pnvate property? Who owns the view from the high 
way? If motorists intensely dislike billboards that despoil the countryside 
could they get together and bribe farmers to remove them? What would be 
some of the difficulties m the way of such a solution? What arguments could 
be used to support this kind of approadi? 

2 Does an extremely bright student create any externalities for other students 
m her classes? Gn you mention some specific externa! costs? Some external 
benefits? How could such a student be persuaded to intemaiize those exter 
nalities? What would that imply? 

3 How many instances of significant externalities an you hud on your am- 
pus? Why do they arise? How might the people who create them be brought 
to mtemaiize them? 

4 You have the right to live m a house and do everytfimg with it and to rt tlut 
owners usually can do acepl sell rt Is it your property? Are your artions with 
respect to that house likely to be different from what they would be if your 
ownership included the nght to sell the house? In what ways? 

5 YouownacarandlivemLowerManhattan In wdiatways art your property 
rights m the car limited? What consequences are these limitations likely to 
have for the decisions Manhattanites make widi respect to cars? 
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6 I Jjtow 1 ought to buy an umbrella, but 1 always lose them withm tv.-o 
months ' lit what sense does this person have a weak property right? How 
1 $ that affectmg his decisions? Would you expect to find more or fewer 
umbrellas m use in a society where umbrellas are regularly stolen or mislaid 
dian m one where they are rarely Icst^ Why? 

7 No one "owned" the bison that roamed the Great flams m the nineteenth 
century How did this fact contribute to their near extinction? 

8 IVhy are antique stores in large cities so often clustered together in one 
area? Arc the owners looking for competition? Why do the location poliaes 
of antique stores differ so markedly from the location policies of grocery 
stores? 

9 In Apnl 1975 a federal jury in Miami ordered the seller of a radial tire to pay 
$2J million in damages to a family because of a fatal accident thatfollowed 
a blowout of the tire The tire was under a 40,000 mile warranty and blew 
out at 31,000 miles The seller contended that an improper tube had been 
placed m the tire that the tire was undermflated, and that the driver (who 
was the plaintiff in the suit) had handled the car incompetently after the 
blowout 

What consequences would you predict if this decision is allowed to stand 
and become a precedent? Is the decision likely to promote an "optimum 
trade-off behveen accident and prevention costs 7 

10 Trace out the sequence of probable consequences from the imposition of 
taxes on the poQulants (hat steel mills emit into the atmosphere How might 
such taws affect the distribution of wealth and the allocation of resources? 

11 'Taxes can't control ^^Uution The/ll )usl drive the little ^rms out of busi- 
ness while the big firms who can afford to pay, go nght on polluting " Do 
you agree? 

12 Whais the difference between a tax on noise emitted by cars without 
mufflers and a fine for not having a proper muffler? 

J3 What effect would an increase m the social rate of interest have on the rate 
at which a society consumes nonrerewable resources? 

14 If the present legal owiers of such nonrenewable resources as oil and coal 
suspect that their property will be confiscated m whole or in part within 
the next ten years, how will their present decisions be affected? 

15 Whether or not to develop nuclear power as an energy source is a highly 
controversial issue m our society Scores of experts have volunteered their 
testimony on both sides Why are the experts m such fundamental dis- 
agreement? 






GOVERNMENT AND THE MARKET 


Do you beJjeve in letting free enterprise solve our economic problems 
or in turning them over to government? 

Most people have an answer to that question They believe that eadi 
sector should handle those problems with which it s best equipped to 
deal But very few people give much systematic thought to the differences 
and similarities between free enterprise and government or wonder 
exactly why one or the other might be better able to deal with a particular 
problem 


"FREE ENTERPRISE' AND GOVERNMENT 
SIMILARITIES AND CONTRASTS 

Some of the standard contrasts dont hold up very well under close 
exammation For example free enterprise is sometimes chararferized as 
tfie competitive system But there is competition in government too as 
every election year demonstrates Within any government agency com 
pehhon for promotion exists among employees Competibon also occurs 
between government agenaes vying for a larger share of appropriations 
The two major political parbes are continually competmg The executive 
branch competes with the legislative congressmen compete for committee 
assignments even district judges compete with one another m the hope 
of an eventual appointment to a higher court 
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Anotherallegcddawrtensticof the free enterprise system is itsemplu- 
sis Oft "individualism " But very few Americans who participate m the 
free enterprise system do soon their own as rugged individualists Many 
go to work for large corporations fight after leaving school and continue 
as employees until retirement Is there any significant difference between 
working in Balbmoreasan employee of the Social Security Administration 
division of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare or in fimt 
as an employee of the Buick division of General Motors? When Britain 
experimented after World War II with nationalizing, de-nahonalmng, and 
re nationalizing its steel mdustry, most of the employees (and lots of other 
people, too) had trouble discerning any difference Some of the characters 
who Sequent the halls of Congress seem far more mdividualisfi^ or at 
least more idiosyncratic, than the people who pass through the corridors 
of business 

Others would distinguish "free enterprise" from "government" by 
reference to the goals or motives that shape policy But surely this is naive 
The congressman who claims that "the public mterest" is his objective 
will often have his attention riveted to the particular interests that can 
effect his re‘eIection or defeat The members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are indeed charged by law with regulating the nation's trans* 
portation system m accord with the "overall" needs of the economy, but 
their day by-day decisions nonetheless reflect the tug of narrower objec- 
tives, including each member's desire to maintam and extend the influence 
of the commission and his own power, income, and status The goals and 
motivations of the people who comprise "government" are not demon- 
strably different from the goals and motivations of those in "free enter- 
prise " Moreover, the rhetoric of 'the public interest" has m recent years 
been adopted by many busuiess firms whose owners and managers are 
eager to persuade the public that social responsibility and not maxunum 
profit IS the ultimate touchstone of their decisions Rhetoric just cannot 
be relied upon to give a faithful reflection of reality 

Economic Theory and Government Action 

Economic theory attempts to explain the workings of the ' free enter- 
prise" system on the assumption that all participants want to advance 
their own interests and try to do so in a rational way The marginal cost- 
marginal revenue rule that we introduced explicitly in chapter 10 but have 
in fact been usmg throughout the book is merely a formal expression of 
these assumptions The way to advance one's interests is to expand each 
activity whose mammal revenue exceeds its marginal cost and to contract 
any activity where marginal cost is greater than margmal revenue The 
economist does not assume, as we have pointed out before, that money or 
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regulation and IMPARTIW. DEOSIONS 

There is on))- one commercial bank in Key Biscayne Flondi 
in September 1973 the Comptroller of the Cutrcncy whose office 

j mustapproveaJlsppJicationsfornatjoralbankdwrters re/eded 

the application of a group of mveslors who ivanted to open a 
second bank m Key biscayne The exisbng bank with which li 
f would have competed was run by Charles (Bebe) Sebozo Mr 
Rebozo and another dose friend of President Nixon Robert 
Abplanalp a director of the Rebozo bank attended the pablic 
hearings m Atlanta on the application The regional administrator 
for the comptroller contended that the apphcrlion was turned 
j down because the population of Key Biscayne isn t targe enough 
j to support bvo banks and thit one of the banks would be Lablc 
to fail 

The rejected applicants protested that they were the victims of 
political favonlism That would be a diffidiU diargc to substm 
’ tiate or refute But one might fegifimatefy ask why a group of 
private mvestors would want to nsk their money m a venture that 
would probably fail Is die Cdmpfrollei of the Currency likely to 
be the best judge of the rate at which an area will grow and of the 
commercial prospect* of a new bank? 

' When the gc>\ eminent assumes an extensive responsibility for 
' preventing business failures as it docs iwtb banks officnJ* wil) 
j understandably be reluctant to allow additional competition The 

degree to which inappropriate political considerations affect their 
decisions will be almost impossible to determine 

t 


material goods are the only costs and revenues (or benefits) that consumers 
and producers care about or that the interests people pursue are narrow 
and selfish ones Economic theory can throw hght on the social conse- 
quences of fuery kmd of human interest ^ VNihy shouidn I rt also apply to 
the human purposes and the social processes that control d\e course of 
government activities? 

We aren t trying to expound a political philwophy here or lay out a 
comprehensive theory of the state We re only asking why the prmaples 
that guide production of the privately owned Niw Yorfco- should be so 

1 Au interest m chaos might be the one except on In a soaefy where people did not 
value rationality butcclebratedinsteadtheruleof capnee acadent and purposeless achon 
economic theory would havealmostnopredicl ve power Its preidive power is correspond 

mg!y greatest m those areas of social life most marked byforefJ^andprenwdifeted achon 
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different from those that guide production of the government owned 
Ftderal Resem BkMin And we re suggesting that they really are not so 
different as people commonly suppose Governments as well as privately 
owned firms produce commodities and services Governments too can 
only do that by obtaining productive resources whose opportunity cost is 
the value of what they would have produced in their next most valuable 
employment Govemfliente as well as privately owned firms must there 
fore bid for the resources they want and offer the owners of those resources 
adequate mcentives You 11 want to note that thegovemment can use nega 
hveaswellaspositivemcentives the threat of imprsonment forexample 
may be a major incentive as some people decide what portion of then 
income to offer the Intemal Revenue Service each spruig. Governments 
even face the problem of marketing their output and of pnee searching 
though monetary pnees do play a much smaller role in the distribution of 
government products But there can be no doubt that demand curves exist 
for government goods and that since these goods are characteristically 
sarcc they must be rationed by means of some discriminatory criteria 
And the people with a demand for government goods will consequently 
compete to satisfy those criteria to pay the established price 
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The main advantage of looking at government m this wa) is that it 
counters the tendency to think of government as a dens n madtina a magi 
cal power that can resolve difficulties on command the wayapJaywnght 
does so neatly m the final act of every farce It makes us more reabstic m 
what we expect of government It encourages us hi ask about the condi 
tions that enable government to act effectively m any given crcumstance 
and not just to suppose that government always gets what jt wants or 
catches what it chases This way of looking at government also reminds 
us that the immediately preceding sentence was misleading in its sugges 
tion that government is an it' for government is really mony dtSerni 
people mtmehns Finally this perspective on government encourages us to 
look for the actual marginal costs and marginal benefits that guide govern 
ment actions and follow from them 
The term free enlerprut is probably more useful to orators flian to ana- 
lysts The distinguishing characteristic of any economic system we have 
previously suggested is the way it assigns responsibilities Whom do we 
allow to do what? Whom do we encourage to do what? Who reaps die 
consequences, good or bad? A system of private property is one system 
for assigning responsibilities Such a system is primarily coordinated 
through the voluntary exchanges to which people arc led by the ratios of 
exchange (relative prices) they observe with these prices continually 
adjusting in response to people s decisions to buy or sell That s the soaal 
process this whole book has tried to describe But it s far from the answer 
to everyone s dreams In chapter 14 we examined the market system with 
an eye to the question of what enabled it to work effectively and what 
contnbuted to a less than satisfactory performance We re really just con 
hnuing that question in this chapter, with a diange in emphasis We re 
shll looking at social exchange and the institutional context withm which 
it occurs But now we are paying particular attention to government as 
an entity both operating within the system and operating to change the 
structure of the system 


The Impartial I/mpire 

The concept of government as Impartial Umpire has a long and honor 
able history There must be rules for the ordering of any soaety and some 
procedure for securing their application and enforcement The Latin vwrd 
for rule is repila and the government is usually thought of as the ultimate 
regulator or rule maker The rules can be either few and general or many 
and detailed Private property is one such general rule whose ei^rcement 
takes the place of man) detailed rules The dear assignment of property 
nghts provides a basis for the ordering of soaety through voluntary 
exchange among its members with mmimum mterference by the umpire 
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Bui lhal order becomes less satisfactory as the transaction costs of volun 
tary exchange increase Asthecost-to benefit ratio of market coordination 
rises hierarchical coordination becomes relatively more attractive 
We saw m chapter 9 how hierarchical coordination will be substituted 
for market coordination even without intervention by the ' umpire , the 
growth of business firms and other private organizations illustrates this 
process In this chapter we want to look at some of the cu'cumstances that 
give rise to a demand for mtervenbon by the umpire ' the forms such 
intervention may take and the consequences of that intervention Wevc 
actually been doing this throughout the book of course, market' and 
government don t exist m separate worlds We've examined govern- 
ment attempts to control prices to redistribute income or improve Ihe 
allocation of resources through taxes on pollution All of these presumably 
occurred m response to a demand for 'intervention by the umpire But 
we haven t yet looked systematically at what happens when the govern- 
ment decides to put particular private producers under detailed control 
Of Itself takes over the production of goods That s what we want to do now 


GOVERNMENT AS REGULATOR 

The standard example of a private producer under detailed govern 
mental control is the public utility Why and how are public utilities 

regulated ? 

Let $ consider a pnvately owned company that generates and distributes 
electfiaty The prices such companies charge and the services they pro- 
vide are usually subject locontrol by some government agency Why? The 
usual answer b that they are natural monopolies ' and that their prices 
and service consequently cannot be adequately regulated by competition 
Competition presupposes a number of firms that are able to provide ser 
vices of roughly equivalent value But it would be very costly to have an 
area served by more than one electrical utility The cost of constructing 
and maintaming separate transmission systems would be almost as high 
for each of three or four separate companies as it would be for a single 
firm that served all the customers m an area In other words, there are 
economics of scale m the distribution of electriaty natural gas telephone 
service or water, and these economies cannot be realized if more than one 
firm serves an area ^ So governments typically award an exclusive fran- 

1 Wemustbccarefulnottoiiefindheiermrf'l’IcKl lily m a cirCuUrand question begging 
way ■niefartllutaparheuUnnduslryisdassi/iedasa pubbcuhlt/ does not mean that it 
cannot be reflated by competition if our definition of puhht utility is the common dictionary 
defiiutioiL An mdusby ^ovidiog public services and regulated by the government It is a 
matter of fact, not pf definition whether the economies of scale assoaated with the produc 
bon of a particular good make competition too costly for the govenunent to allow it 
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chise under which one firm and one firm onl) is allowed to sell dectricity 
within a geographic area With compehtion thus excluded by law, the 
government assumes the responsibility for seeing to it that the utility 
provides adequate service at fair prices 
We ought to recall at least in passing that a power company with an 
exclusive franchise is not protected from all competition For there will still 
be substitutes for electncity m a wide range of uses Moreover, large users 
have the option of generating iheir own electnaty, and that limits the 
prices the power company can charge Vanations m tiie rates between 
regions will also influence location decisions by mdustry and thus affect 
the demand for electricity in the long run, both from the mdustries and 
from the population that follows industry So electric utilities do compete 
for customers even though each has an exclusive franchise in the area it 
serves But advocates of regulation maintam that the competition they 
face IS not enough to prevent utilities from earning exorbitant profits at 
the expense of their customers Voluntary exchange will lead to unaccept 
able results The customers must be protected by government regulation 

Pnnciples of Public Utility Regulation 

The basic concept m utility regulation is that of a reasonable return on 
investment The regulatory commission is supposed to approve a schedule 
of rates that will yield the power company a revenue sufficient to cover all 
its costs plus a "reasonable profit " while also making sure that the com- 
pany gives fair treatment and adequate service to all its customers But 
the relevant variables turn out to be exasperatmgly slippery 

In the first place, the schedule of pnces doesn't uniquely determine the 
firm's revenues because demand curves are not perfectly melastic TTial, 
however, is probably a minor problem the elastiaty of demand can 
usually be calculated with tolerable accuracy More serious is the fact that 
a firm which is guaranteed a certain return beyond costs has little mcentive 
to keep costs down The managers of the utility may pay themselves 
exorbitant incomes, not in the open form of high salaries which the com- 
mission could order them to reduce, but m the disguised form of company 
cars, large expense allowances, thick office rugs, generous vacahons, 
Acapulco conferences, and numerous assistants to ease their burdens of 
work A firm that is not under competihve pressure to produce efficiently 
and hold down costs can find more than enough excuses to let costs nse 
It may even include m its costs the expense of an extravagant advertising 
campaign designed to persuade its customers that the uhlity is a wholly 
public-spinted organization that shouldn t be harrassed by unsympathetic 
commissioners 

We get to the really tough questions, however, when we ask what is 
meant by a reasonable return It's usually stated as some percentage on 
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imestment How is Ae ccHnmission supposed to determine the amount 
of the utility's mveslment? Is it the amount originally spent to purchase 
the firm s existing capital equipment? That maV.es sense as long as the 
utility was not guilty of foolish or imprudent expenditures If inflation or 
deflation has occurred in the interim the amount could be adjusted up or 
down by some index of the general price level On the other hand, a case 
can be mzde for alaiUtttfS the of investment the pfe5ee[trepkce 

ment cost That becomes especially tricky, though, when the firm would 
not want to replace existing equipment with new equipment of the same 
kind How do you calculate the present replacement cost of something 
that's no longer being manufactured^ But why would anyone want to q 1 
cuJate the value of investmentat replacement cost rather than ongiua) cost? 

Legal discussions of reasonable returns to regulated utilities have long 
tended to focus on the issue of fairness to past investors That directs 
attention to original costs The economist is at least as interested m the 
question of the attractiveness of returns to potential investors And that 
dircctsattenlion to currenlcosts By setting prices that lead to expectations 
of low future revenues the commission can make it impossible for the 
company to secure capital for expansion, improvement, or even the mam* 
tenance of present facilities If demand is growing rapidly, or if theuti!it/s 
equipment is becoming obsolete or if environmental regulations require 
extensive changes m technology, a stingy commission can be an eventual 
disaster for the customers the commission is supposed to protect 

The target at which the commission wants to shoot is an expected net 
revenue which will attract an adequate flow of new capital But to hit that 
target except by accident, the commission will have to become a fore- 
casting agency And if the variables were hard to fix with confidence 
before, they become impossible for anyone to defermine now-af least 
m the absence of detailed and specialized information That information 
may be available The power company may have it, at least insofar as any- 
one could be said to "have' information on future events Most large firms 
do try, though to forecast future demand, pertinent legislative changes, 
technological innovations, and the state of the market for capital funds 
But if the commission relies upon the company for the crucial data it uses 
to establish rales, is the ctmimission or the company finally setting those 
rates? Why have a regulatory commission if it's only going to tell the com- 
pany il may do what it thinks best? 


Whom Do Regulators Represent 

There is a strong tendency for regulatory commissions gradually to 
adopt the pomt of view of the firms they regulate Sometimes this is called 
the "capture" of the regulatory commission Bui the military metaphor « 
too dramatic Nor is it any simple matter of selling out-though commis- 
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sioners have been know to accept favors that could hardly fail to affect 
their judgment Commissions often adopt the point of view of toe firms 
they regulate simply because they confront the same problems receive 
toe same information and by working together come to a lot of common 
perceptions 

Where this does not occur at all it is highly probable that the regulatory 
commission has decided to adopt an adversary posihmi to regard the 
regulated firm as the enemy whose data are always distorted and whose 
intentions are consistently vile This is the attitude many people seem to 
expect from regulatory commissions, presumably because they them 
selves are convinced that nothing good can ever be expected from a utility 
unless its arm has been twisted by guardians of the public interest It is 
by no means clear that an adverstuy relabonship leads to better results 
than a coz^ relationship An adversary relationship between political 
regulators and electrical utilities may be espeaally dangerous when the 
demand for electricity is soaring ivhile environmentally acceptable and 
low-cost ^^ays of generating that electricity arc disappearing New York 
City provides an instructive case study Complex decisions involving rate 
changes, service cut-offs to nonpaying customers, property taxes rights- 
of-way for transmission systems fovv sulphur fuels electrostatic preapi 
tators, the siting of new plants and the hazards of nuclear power (there 
arc more) are not likely to be well made when made jointly by Con Edison 
and politicians who see the company as a dragon and themselves as 
St George^ 

One of the possible advantages of ha\ mg regulators lake on at least m 
part a company perspective is an extension of the regulators time horizon 
The rate of time discount has a great deal to do with effective government 
regulation of industry A commission is not serving the public interest if it 
secures low prices and good service for customers this year at the cost of 
a breakdown in service or very high rates a few years hence This sort of 
trade-off is frequently possible in the conduct of a business For example, 
the managers of a firm could allow the equipment to deteriorate and pass 
the cost savings on to stockholders as higher dividends But the managers 
usually know that is not an effective way to win the stockholders' favor 
For the market will take account of the expected dedme m future earnings, 
the price of the stock will fall, and toe owners of the firm will sustam a 
capital loss greater than their gain m dividends The fact that owners pav 
attention to the capitalized value of expected future earnings induces 
managers to make provisions for the future That s why only cnmmal or 
grossly incompetent corporate managers will exploit a privately oivned 
enterprise for short terra gains at the expense of its long term health 


I Th? problems have been well describ€d by Roger Suit Tower and the Peopk-S-e 

ase of Con Edison Tfic PMf Meal Wmler 1972 pp 75-99 
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investment How is the commission supposed to determine the amount 
of the utility s investment? Is it the amount originally spent to purchase 
the firm s existing capital equipment? That makes sense as long as the 
utility was not guilty of foolish or imprudent expenditures If inflation or 
deflation has occurred m the interim the amount could be adjusted up or 
down by some index of the general price level On the other hand a case 
can be made for calculating the value of investment at the present replace 
ment cost Tliat becomes especially tricky, though, when the firm would 
not want to replace existing equipment with new equipment of the same 
kind How do you calculate the present replacement cost of something 
that s no longer bemg manufactured? But why would anyone want to cal 
culate the value of rnveslmenlat replacement cost rather than original cost? 

Legal discussions ot reasonable returns to regulated utilities have long 
tended to focus on the issue of fairness to past investors That directs 
attention to original costs Tht economist is at least as interested in the 
question of the attractiveness of returns to potential investors And that 
directs attention to current costs By setting prices that lead to expectations 
of low future revenues the commission can make it impossible for the 
company to secure capital for expansion improvement, or even the ttuiti* 
tenance of present facilities If demand is growing rapidly, or if the utility's 
equipment is becoming obsolete or if environmental regulations require 
extensive changes m technology a stingy commission can be an eventual 
disaster for the customers the commission is supposed to protect 

The target at which the commission wants to shoot is an expected net 
revenue which will attract an adequate flow of new capital But to hit that 
target except by accident the commission will have to become a fore* 
casting agency And if the variables were hard to fix with confidence 
before they become impossible for anyone to determine now-at least 
in the absence of detailed and specialized information That information 
may be available The power company may have it, at least insofar as any- 
onecouldbesaidto have information on future events Most large firms 
do try, though to forecast future demand pertinent legislative changes 
technological innovations and the state of the market for capital funds 
But if the Commission relies upon the company for the crucial data it uses 
to establish rales, is Ihe rammission or the company finally sett ng those 
rates? Why have a regulatory commission if it s only going to tell the com- 
pany It may do what it thinks best? 

Whom Do Regulators Represent? 

There is a strong tendency for regulatory commissions gradually to 
adopt the point of view of the firms they regulate Sometimes this is called 
the capture' of the regulatory commission But the military metaphor is 
too dramatic Nor is it any simple matter of selling out -though commis- 
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sioners have been known to accept favors that could hardly fail to affect 
their judgment Commissions often adopt the point of view of the firms 
they regulate simply because they confront the same problems, receive 
tlie same information, and bv working together come to a lot of common 
perceptions 

Where this does not occur at all, it is highly probable that the regulatory 
commission has decided to adopt an adversary position to regard the 
regulated firm as the enemy whose data are always distorted and whose 
mtentions are consistently vile This is the altitude many people seem to 
expect from regulatory commissions presumably because they tiiem 
selves are convinced that notlung good can ever be expected from a utility 
unless Its arm has been twisted by guardians of the public mteresl It is 
by no means dear that an adversaiy relationship leads to better results 
than a cozy relationship An adversary relationship between political 
regulators and electrical utilities may be especially dangerous when the 
demand for electricity is soaring ivhile environmentally acceptable and 
low-cost ways of generating that clcctncih arc disappearing New York 
City provides an instructive case study Complex decisions involving rate 
charges, service cut-offs to nonpaying customers, property taxes nghts- 
of-way for transmission systems, low sulphur fuels, electrostatic preapi- 
tatOTS, the siting of new plants and the hazards of nuclear power (there 
arc more) are not likely to be well made when made jointly by Con Edison 
and pohtinans who see the company as a dragon and themselves as 
St George ^ 

One of the possible advantages of having regulators lake on at least in 
part a company perspective is an extension of the regulators' time honzon 
The rate of time discount has a great deal to do with effective government 
regulation of industry A commission is not servmg the public interest if it 
secures low prices and good service for customers this year at the cost of 
abreaWown m service or very high rates a lew years bcnce Tnissort ol 
trade-off IS frequently possible in the conducts a business For example, 
the managers of a firm could allow the equipment to deteriorate and pass 
the cost savings on to stockholders as higher dividends But the managers 
usually know that is not an effective way to wm the stockholders favor 
For the market will take account of the expected decline m future earnings 
the price of the stock will fall, and the owners of the firm will sustain a 
capital loss greater than their gain in dividends fhe fact that owners pay 
attention to the capitalized value of expected future eammgs induces 
managers to make provisions for the future That s why only criminal or 
grossly incompetent corporate managers will exploit a pnvatcly owned 
enterprise for short term gams at the expense of its long term health 

1 The problems hwc been well described by RogerShir ?t«\erand th'Veopk-the 

Case of Con Edison Tiif Pi hhe Inlere I Winter W2 pp 75 99 
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The political system has no equally effective mechanism for securing 
attention to the long run Elected officials can often not afford to look 
beyond the next elechon ‘ They may discount the future, therefore, at an 
irresponsibly high rate Regulatory commissions that adopt the perspec 
live of the regulated mdustry will be taking a stance more in accord with 
the public interest insofar as they shift to a lower rate of time preference 
(or discounting the future 

A Choice among Options 

The pnncipal question to emerge from this analysis is a simple one that 
surprisingly enough, almost never gels asked What reasons do we have 
for believing that a regulatory commission will be willing and able to make 
a public utility behave more in the public interest than it would have 
behaved m the absence of regulation? The managers of privately owned 
utilities claim that they know what the public interest requires and would 
pursue It even m the absence of regulation We would be wise to entertain 
doubts about this claim But would we not also be wise to entertain some 
doubts ibcut^^ibdity of Kguktoryccmmissions toensuKAbetteepec 
formance? The most effective constraint on the behavior of privately 
owned utilities mav not be the detailed interference of regulatory com- 
missions, but the knowledge that the utility must keep its customers 
happy if It hopes to mid such interference 

The fact that government regulation wjll probably fad to secure an ideal 
performance from public utilities does not imply that regulation should 
be abandoned Ideal outcomes are rare, and most of life is a matter of 
choosing the least nnacceptable among imperfect alternatives But by the 
same argument an imperfect performance in the absence of regulation 
does not imply that regulation should be instituted The market fails to 
secure wholly satisfactory results under a wide range of circumstances, 
and public utilities present one such circumstance The question, however, 
is whether regulation is likely to improve performance In answering that 
question we must look at the actual rather than the ideal results of regu 
lation And the costs to the taxpayer of hiring regulatory commissions 
along with their supporting staffs must be included in our calculation of 
relative costs and benefits 

Moreover, the argument of chapters U and 13 that sellers often mnl 
regulation because they want restrictions on the competition they face is 
highly relevant here The American Trucking Association is a loyal fan 

1 Pobbcal parties and even the much cnlicued ti\»htution of the political machine might 
be defined as mstiwtions that capitalae the experttid value of future benefits and 
provide politicians with additional incentives to consider the long run consequences of 
their decisions 
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THC FUTURE OF ELECTRIC UTIIITIE'? 

Electric ulililiei .iro dopenoeni lo m uoujuiJI) high degree 
apoii their abihl\ (o Iwnw the tequ red to finance nen 
facilitic': Bus ness firni< have bxsiciHj two soirees for sucli 
ftinds Thci nngcucrilclhcm intciniH) fromthccxicssofsales 
rEienucso\crcojls orthe^ cvi borrow Thmcngenonfimnoal 
corponfion obfiincd 55^f of such funds from mtcmil sources in 
1°72 and the rest extcrmll) Electric « ililip b) contrast gener 
atcii onI\ of tliLif funds nlennll) ano htnie had lo turn to 
lenders of one kind or aw thor for ilmost 70 « of the funds they 
required (The source of these dih is 1 1074 slud/ by Mirray L 
Wcidenbnim hmirnm, Af Hr In Uf liiv Wudrv) 

!n recent veirs mat v eketr c tilililics havi been bird pressed 
to find iineslors '\ho will lend on fnorablc terms The reason is 
the prospect of lots cuninjs Butish> dopolcninllendiijbrhcvc 
thit cleilric ulihfir? ism t done)) Jurnmmi.yiv'innyfp'rrtjKif 
utility regulators Will cilhtrrefu'c to gnntirbctoi slow ingraiit 
mg rate increise'' 15 util i os io>ts nert isc Ttnd tlio/r c<«t$ arc 
rising npidli Llcclnc utilities ire liU even other firm which 
finds that general infiition raises cck’ But thc^ hive been hit 
c'pcciallv hard by the more thin pioporliomic r k in fuel prices 
bcciuse fuel costs ire sui.h i hrge piii of an ckitnc utilitv s oper 
ilmg costs Another imusiiplli large portion of utili'y costs w the 
inteic t paid for funds borrowed b\ sclhng bonds Intirest costs 
like fuel costs rose much more thin pmport onatcl> m the eaily 
1970s This occurred lirgili Iccause exj tcimons of contimnd 
inflation caused lenders to demnid and made borrowers willing 
to piy premiums to cover the cxpicled dcirorsc in the value of 
ptincipi! between borrowing and rcpavmcnl I roe Utility costs 
have also tended to rise in recent >eais is 1 result of environ 
mental rcguhtions 

Question Will regulatory commissions bt iblc md willing to 
grant rate increases hit enough lo roamlaro utility camings in tlic 
flee of all ihi'i factors pushing up costs? Orwill public resistance 
( Didn t they just got 1 rate increase^ ) lipcp rales hggmg behind 
costs so tint eatninfS continue lo dcicnoralr? Unless camings 
improve (hcrcwiKljcroivi) hr investor o\ irodeleclncubhtjcs 
to mamtnn the quility of their scnia 
That apparently docsn f worry some people who respond thif 
government will )usl hive to tike ovci puHir utilities rf private 
enterprise cm I do an idequatc )ob But it is precisely government 
thus creiting tlie problem through is leguiitory piocedures 
With government ownciship of course ntes cm be kept low 
and subsidies provided out of general lix revenues Or i thit 
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possible^ Keep m mind thit many local governments such as New 
York Oty require eledr c utilities to collect laves, hidden withm 
their monthly charges becausethepolitioansfearpubl cresponse 
to an open increase in sales or property taxes 
Advocates of public ownership can point to data which show 
that public power costs residential users only two thirds as much 
as pnvate power on a nationwide average But these are highly 
misleading data For one thing, public ownership of electric util 
Hies isf^r more common in areas where hydropower is abundant 
and generating costs consequently lower on the average Muma 
pally oivned utilities also have access to procedures for covering 
Iheir costs from other sources than rate payers They can employ 
tav exempt bonds which in effect gets them a subsidy from the 
federal government and avoid altogether the payment of local 
taxes which puts an additional burden on other local taxpayers 
There are also laws governing the sale of power generated at fed- 
eral government dams which allow municipally owned utilities 
to purchase at lower prices than investor-owned utilities There 
IS no limit to the amount of fictitious cost savings that can be 
created by laws which shift the burden of electncity costs from 
users to the general taxpayer Such subsidies to users are particu- 
larly d fficult to defend however in a period of increasing energy 
scarcity 


of the teterstatc Comwieice CormriissvoTi itvd a TfivhtaTit oppoiverit of these 
who want to dismantle the system of transportation regulation Surely 
that isn t because trucking companies want to be prevented from making 
excessive profits al the expense of shippers Nor do the presidents of air 
line companies compose letters in defense of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
because theylhtnk the public interest is more important than the profits 
of their hnns 

Recall the earlier warning against concluding that an industry must be 
regulated because it's a pubbe utility and then defining a public utility as 
an industry subject to regulation Railroads may have been 'natural 
monopolies ' m the nineteenth century when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was created But they certainly ceased to be that when trucks 
came along The logical response to the rise of the truckmg industry would 
have been the abolition of the ICC The actual response was an extension 
of the commission's authority to the trucking mdustry Why did this 
happen^ Part of the answer is that commissions are hard to kill Regulators 
benefit from the existence of regulatory commissions and are m a good 
position to demonstrate the essentia! nature of their work They can lobby 
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effectively serve as the focal pomt for lobbying efforts by the mdustnes 
that benefit from their activities and even create problems that are often 
used to jushfy their contmued operation 


WHO BENEFITS FROM REGULATION? 

The American Trucking Assoaation sends periodic neivs re 
leases to its members under the heading "^nick Line Here ic a 
release sent out m January 19/5 

One of the most effective answers to those uho would 
eliminate or gut the tune tested regulation of transpor 
tatjon is proxidei in a white paper' produced hy the 
Interstate Commerce Commission The paper cn itled 
The Regulation Issue ot Today has been repnnted by 
ATA and a copy is enclosed 
The ICC s explanation of how regulation realK works is 
not only a valuable pnmer it is especnllv tmelv m view 
of the Department of Transportations ideas on weakenmg 
tlie regulation of the trucking industry which you received 
in Truck Line 9 You can be sure your mdustrv will face 
a most senous effort m Congress to put trucking it the 
mercy of what economists like to call reliance on a free 
market system 

This booklet should be must reading for every motor 
earner execuhve even though your business cxpenence 
has made you generally familiar with the advantages of 
regulation and the chaos that would lesult from 
deregulation-not onJv to yourself but to shippers 
consumers ind the g/;ncral economy It will enable you to 
be a better informed spokesman for regulation and a 
more effective critic of those self proclaimed experts who 
would dismantle the regulatory system 
The ICC s booklet can be even more effective if placed 
in the hands of your customers so they can obtain a 
better understanding of what regulation of transportation 
and the alternative really means to them And hopefully 
so they will add their voices to the debate which promises 
to rise in intensity before this issue is finally resolved by 
Congress It is suggested that you order promptly enough 
copies from ATA s Public Relations Department so that 
the booklet can be distributed among your assoaates 
including a supply for your salesmen so fliey can give 
them to your shippers 
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over effscts, ths Externalities, that create the problem In such a situation 
everyone has an incentive to look for a free ride and the quantity of the 
good purchased will consequently be less than maigmal cost and benefit 
calculations would dictate 

What special power does government possess that would enable it to 
provide a more adequate level of service in these ra s es than the market 
can provide? The unique power of government is the power to coerce 
to eliminate the free nder problem by denying people the option of non- 
participation So the government can make police and fire protection 
available to ever>’one on the block, and make everyone pay for the service 
m taxes And that becomes a way of securing a quantity of the service 
closer to the amount people would choose to purdiase if their decisions 
were not distorted by spillover effects and the hope of a free ride 

Does this line of reasoning apply to all the other goods menboned in 
our extended list of goods typically produced by government? It does in 
part Lets look at some of the other goods menboned 


Arguments for Government-Produced Goods 

Government production of schooling and its 'sale ' at a very low pnee 
for example, encourages people to purchase more education than they 
would want if everyone had to pay directly for the schooling consumed 

In the case of streets and highivavs, there does exist a low cost way of 
making people pay roughly in proportion to (he amount that they drive 
We aren't thinking of toll roads but of taxes on gasoline Turning every 
street into a tollway would be very costly (although, as we shall see later, 
there ma^ be even larger costs from itof making some roads lollroads) 
But the gasoline lax does something like that indirectly Motorists pay 
tow'ard the maintenance of the roads every time they buy gasoline By 
collecting ail the fees and providing all the roads, the government enor- 
mously simplifies the process, it reduces the transaction costs The solu- 
tion IS not completely satisfactory since the fax is (he same for someone 
driving on a dirt road in the country or on a city boulevard And with 
different tax rates in different political jurisdichons, motorists can some- 
times buy their gasoline where the tax is low and consume it where higher 
taxes have been used to build better roads 

Let s look at the case of a government operated welfare system The 
service we're interested in is the service provided to the taxpayers who 
finance the system, not the service to those who receive payments under 
the system We assume that the taxpayers are chantaWy disposed and 
that they obtain satisfaction from havmg more income made available 
to low mcome groups But they would prefer that this aid be paid for by 
others A free market system in which everyone makes voluntary pur- 
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chases (lhal is contributions) encounters the free rider problem People 
hold back on their contributions in the hope that others will purchase }*>e 
quanttt> of the good the free riders desire and thus enable them to enjoy 
It at no cost And this i$ the problem that a government welfare system 
ines to overcome People consent to contribute more on the condition that 
others will do the same and the government enforces the ' contract" by 
collecting conlnbutions from all taxpayers 
What about parks? People can be required to pay a fee to enter a park 
But m the case of municipal parks the cost of collecting the fee and 
excluding ntmpaycrs ivould tend to be high Moreover, parks provide 
some benefits for which there seems to be no way at all of making the 
beneficiaries pay They delight the eyes and lift the spints of those \\ho 
pass by They take the neighbor's children off the streets where they rnight 
break windows Or upset garbage cans National parks and wilderness 
areas give pleasure to many people who will never visit them as they read 
about them look at photographs, or simply savor the enjoyment that 
comes to some from the knowledge that wilderness exists and is being 
preserved If the quantity of wilderness preserved were determined exclu 
suely by the demand of those from whom payment could be obtained 
there might be no wilderness areas at all since the existence of a wilder* 
ness area is inconsistent with heavy use There are some goods which we 
will never use but which we nonetheless would like to see kept available 
Historically significant buildings arc a good example A person might 
want to see the boyhood home of a former president preserved and be 
willing to pay somelhmg to achieve this, even though he has no intention 
of ever visiting it But if he never visits it, how can his contribution be 
collected? 


The Other Side of the Com 

We have only looked at a part of the picture m each case, however 
government production of goods often has other important consequences 
than the ones we ve mentioned And the fact that the market is unable to 
provide the correct amount of a good does not prove that the government 
will be able to provide it m a more appropriate quantity or quality 
A general problem assoaated with the production of goods by govern- 
ment IS the problem of deciding on the quantity and quality to be pro- 
vided The quantity and quality of tennis rackets is governed by the 
willingness of players to pay the cost the quantity and quality of tennis 
courts however, has to be decided m some other way by a city that pro 
vides courts to users at no charge Not only must the political process 
reach these dcasions without accurate information about demand it Is 
also subject to some particular distortions that ought to be kept in mind 
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If high iricom0 people tend to have more political influence than low 
income people, they may use the political process to bias the production 
of government goods in their own favor They may, for example, control 
the location of expressways, get the city to build golf couises that few low 
income people will ever use, and in general secure the bon s share of public 
services 

The interests of the people whom the government hues to produce 
goods are also capable of distorting these decisions Contractors and 
construction workers lobby for more public buildings, teachers for more 
expenditures on education, and social workers for more elaborate soaal 
services, while the "highway lobby" pursues its vision of a nation made 
safe for the automobile 

We may all be enemies of the public good, m fact For even if we know 
that more government produced goods will necessitate higher faxes, each 
of us may hope that the additional goods provided for our beneflt will 
have a greater value than fhe additional taxes we'll have to pay The 
familiar process of log-rolling thrives on this kind of hope 


WHICH PUBUC AGENa IS PFOTEaiNG THE PUBUG 

The Food and Drug Administration in 1974 ordered Amtrak 
the Malional Railroad Passenger Corporation, to submit a detailed 
plan for cleaning up its food operations Passengers had com- 
plained of becoming ill after eating Amlrak food When fhe FDA 
subsequently inspected Amtrak's food facilities, n found a num- 
ber of unsanitary procedures The moral of the story is that gov- 
emment ownership is not by itself suffioenl to ensure that an 
enterprise will be operated m the public interest' The'pubhc 
interest" is in fact no single or simple interest The train-riding 
public presumably wants sanitary food But it also wants tlial 
food at a low price And improved sanitation procedures have a 
cost that someone must bear Where beKveen the extremes of 
filth and operating loom sterility is the public interest' to be 
found!’ Although tlie officials of Amfrak and the FDAareall public 
employees they obviou=h disagreed in this case on what the 
public interest required 


Public and Private Schools 

Let's look at some of the issues that arise in conjunction with the pro- 
duction of particular goods Government production of sdwoling has 
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been coupled with measures that exclude competitors People who might 
want to purchase eduation for their children from privately owit^d 
schools are forced to pay bvice once m taxes to support the public schooli 
and again in private tuition charges This significantly reduces the rang, 
of alternatives available and makes it easier for the schools to offer sen ites 
that satisfy the producers rather than the consumers While parents 
in principle use the political process to control the quality of educational 
services provided by the public schools, the political process contains 
substantial free nder aspects of its own that reduce its effectiveness The 
cost to any particular parents of fighting for improved schools will be very 
high m relation to any benefits they can expect to obtain for their own 
children from their efforts That's why so many people are "apathetic' 
when urged to |Oin the FTA or attend the meetings of the local school 
board They may be thoroughly unhappy with the schools, but they also 
sense that they couldn't bring about the changes they want Only people 
who derive satisfaction from political action itself are at alt likely to expect 
a marginal benefit to themselves above the marginal cost of gettmg m. 
volvcd m the cause of school reform * 

With major spillover benefiis present under either a pnvate or a public 
school system, the better solution might be a more imaginative combi- 
nation of the two Children could be required to attend school for a certain 
number of years This would compel parents to purchase for their children 
at least that quantity education which confers significant spillover 
benefits on the community But they could more easily choose between 
public and pnvate schools if they were allowed to allocate their education 
taxes to the schools of their choice Many proposals have beefi made in 
recent ycare jlor\g; these lines But they have run into questions of church- 
state relations, fears of racial and class segregation, and the political power 
of professional educators who are like everyone else m not canng miich 
for the effects of uicreased competition Any significant reforms m the 
Amencan system of elementary secondary school education will hav^ to 
take account of the fact that the public schools do far more than teach 
(or not teach) the three Rs They are also expected to Americanize, dernoc- 


1 The cost to cjch voter o( casting * ballot in a primary or general election is KisH in 
reJatfon to any benefit that voter o likely to receive from tJie act of voting Hov/ often doe* 
one vote make a difference after all? 5o why not suy home and avoid the long hue? ftr- 
fcclty rational behavior of this sort by each voter could result in very small turnouts aiid a 
higher probability that the winning candidate was not the one preferred by a ma)ority of 
voters kVouId thie justify fines for nonvoting? Remember that as the number of voters 
decfmes tKeprohabdityincieasesthatinysmglevoter’sballotwillhpthescale Thussotne 
people arc more likdy to vote when a low turnout is predicted In any event, nenvoiers 
are another eumple of free rfden as are voters who don t take the trouble to inform them 
wives about the candidates m Hie hope that others will have done so 
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ratize, homogenize, and run football teams, drill teams, baby sitting facil- 
ities, and detention camps for delinquents But economic theory at least 
does not demonstrate that resources will be better allocated when all 
schools are owned and operated fay government 


THE PRICING OF GOVERNMENT GOODS 

Streets and highways provide another instructive case m the penis of 
jumping loo quickly to conclusions The basic argument offered above 
was that those who would be willing to pay for privately produced roads 
could not keep others from using them excejrf at a prohibitive cost With 
the facilities equally available to all, no one has an adequate incentive to 
pay and so roads won't be built When everyone tries to be a free nder, 
everyone winds up walking 

When the government builds the roads, however, charging only the 
amount of the gasoline tax for their use, it contnbutes to the creation of 
problems For one thing, road construction encourages additional driving 
and we all know to what a vast range of important spillover costs this 
leads, especially in cities It's certain that the gasolme tax is not enough to 
impose on motorists the full costs of then own decisions to drive But 
we're after another point now The gasolme tax is somewhat like a price 
charged for food that is based strictly on weight or volume it doesn't 
discriminate accurately enough between very scarce goods and goods that 
aren't noticeably scarce at all The motonsl pays roughly the same tax 
per mile when he drives in the country or downtown, m the rush hour or 
at two o'clock in the morning But the good he's consuming, road space, 
IS not equally scarce m the country and the aty or durmg the rush hours 
and off hours Chargmg the same price for goods of different scarcities 
leads to inefficient combinations of shortages and surpluses And govern- 
ment tends nol to charge scaraty prices for the goods it produces because 
government price searchers do not have an mcentive to maximize net 
revenue 


"Free" Lunches and Long Lines 

Imagine a six-lane expressway leadmg from the suburbs to the center 
of a large city Motorists will use the expressway as long as the cost to 
them of domg so is less than the cost of the next best alternative (Every 
valuable opportunity foregone should be mcluded in the cost a chance 
to read the newspaper while ndmg the bus and a serene digestive system 
as wdJ as the costs more easily measured m monetary terms) Because 
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congestion raises their driving costs, drivers will avoid congested roads 
if there is a better alternative available For example, a commuter who 
wants to go downtown during the rush hour will not take the expressway 
jf It s so congested at that hour that he can do better (incur lower costs) 
via some other route We can consequently predict that rush hour traffic 
will increase on the expressway until it becomes so congested that drivers 
find alternative routes equally attractive More traffic than that would 
make the expressway a less advantageous way of going downtown, and 
drivers would Start to desert it Less traffic than that would make the 
expressway more attractive than alternative routes and pull in more 
drivers until the increased congestion eliminated the differential advan 
tage This kind of expenmcntaf searching for the most advantageous 
route by thousands of drivers does in fact tend to make expressways )usl 
as costly routes during the rush hour as 'inferior ' routes ^ 


Rationing by Congestion ' 

But the fact that each driver who enters the expressway considers only 
his own costs and neglects the costs his decision inflicts on others makes 
this procedure a poor way to allocate rush hour space A simplified graphi. 
cal exposition will show you exactly why The example is worth studying 
in some detail because it presents the economics of the rationing system 
often used with government produced goods rationing by congestion 
Figure ISA shows the cost to a representative driver of a single trip 
downtown during the rush hour by means of the expressway (XVVAY 
COST) or any one of a number of alternative routes (AR COST) (Ignore 
the other line for the moment ) We'll assume that each alternate route 
has the same cost and that, because there are so many of them, conges 
tion does not mcrease significantly on any one of them as drivers desert 
the expressway The second assumption is expressed m the fact that costs 
don t increase on the alternate routes as traffic moves to them from the 
expressway the AR COST curve is horizontal The XWAY COST curve 
rises, however, as traffic increases, to show the additional costs created by 
congestion It nses in a straight line only to make the exposition simpler 
In reality it would not rise at first and later on rise at an increasmg rate as 
more traffic enters the expressway 
As each dnver now searches for the lowest cost route the flow of traffic 
will tend to stabilize vvith SOOO cars using the expressway and all other cars 

1 This K the truth behind Ac cynicisin Traffic expands to clog every expressway built 
to vnclog the traffic It is alsu the truth behind the observation that large cities always have 
serious problems Large nties provide obvious advantages to their inhabitants People move 
to the cities to enjoy the advantiges They stop moving to the cities when the problems 
f/rwtfd hy so ffliany peo^ hnitg m pnnmity lust offset the advaniagw 
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(their number is irrelevant to our assumptions as long as the total number Figure ISA Cost of using 

of cars IS at least 5000) using alternate routes And every driver will incur expressway or alternative 

the same cost for a trip S2 There cannot be a difference because any 
difference would induce a reallocation of traftc until the difference dis- 
appeared 

How can we show that this is a poor way to allocate rush hour spaced 
We could compare the combined cost to the dnvers of this allocation with 
the combined cost of other allocations We could calculate and compare 
total costs with 5000 drivers on the expressway and with 4500, 4000, on 
down, to 2000 drivers using the expressway (and everyone else using the 
alternative routes) But a better way b to use the marginal approach 

Suppose there are 4000 drivers already on the expressway Eadi is 
paying $1 80 Then one more driver enters What does he pay? Smee the 
graph shows that 500 additional drivers raise the unit cost by $ 10, one 
additional driver raises it by $ 0002 The 4001st driver therefore pays 
$1 8002 But so do all the other 4000 drivers Each must now pay an extra 
$0002 to use the expressway 4000 times $0002 is $80 So the 4001st 
driver added to total expressway costs his own $1 8002 plus the $ 80 of 
extra cost his decision imposed on everyone else The additional or mar> 
gmal cost at 4000 drivers is therefore not $1 80 as the graph seems to 
suggest, but $2 60 

By making the same calculation at every potential level of expressway 
use, we obtain a curve that shows the additional cost for which one extra 
driver is responsible That s the unlabeled line on figure 15A You may 
now label it Cali it war^iiKii social cost 

Marginal social cost on the expressway is greater than marginal social 
cost on alternate routes whenever expressway traffic exceeds 2500 (Since 
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there are by defuuhon no congestion problems on alternate routes, one 
additJonal driwr adds only hi5 own cost to total cost and marginal social 
cost IS identical to AR COST ) It follows, therefore, that total commuting 
costs would be minimized if only 2500 rather than 5000 drivers used 
the expressway 

From the social pomt of view the best pattern is found when 2500 
drivers use the expressway and all the rest use alternate routes Unfor 
tunately, that won t happen For each driver using an alternate route would 
then want to reduce his own costs by shifting to the expressway, and that 
would continue until 5000 cars were again clogging the expressway 
What's going wrong? 

The problem is that each driver consults only the costs he bears when 
choosmg aroutc and ignores the costs his decision imposes on others And 
he does so as we shall see because of the pricing practices pursued by the 
owner the government It's the familiar problem again of external costs 
genuine social costs that deosion makers do not internalize A driver who 
elects to use the expressway when let us say, 4000 cars are already using 
it, notes that his cost will be $I 80 versus $2 00 on alternative routes So 
he enters the expressway increasing the congestion by a tiny amount and 
hence raising every other expressway user s cost by a tmy amount But 
when a tmy amount is multiplied by the 4000 drivers already on the 
expressway, the effect of his decision is no longer tmy While one more 
cardoesn t make a noticeable difference to anybody, it does make a notice- 
able difference to everybody taken together And JOOO extra cars entering 
the expressway when 4000 are already on it makes a noticeable difference 
to both anybody and everybody Each driver must now incur a $2 00 cost 
whereas each of the 4000 drivers could previously have gotten downtown 
for only $1 80 

Use your imagination to add the color of reality to this example You 
shculdn t have much trouble if you've ever crawled along on an urban 
expressway during the rush hour, and have looked ahead to see a few 
additional cars come in from the entrance ramp to fill up the small gaps 
and bring your lane to a halt One engjneermg study has shown that, with 
traffic moving at ten miles per hour, one additional car joinmg any stream 
for a distance of one mile adds eleven minutes to the travel tune of all the 
other cars in the stream * 

Haven't you ever thought about how much you would be willmg to pay 
to get the traffic movmg? And grumbled about the people in your way 
who aren't m as big a hurry as you arc and could just as well have taken 
another route or traveled at a different time? And wondered whether there 

I This piece of mfomubonhas been taken from a fascinating study in the applicat on of 
economic reasoning to social problems Paying (ir Roads The Economics o/ Tra^c Congeslm 
by Gabnel Roth (Penguin 19o7) 
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could be any way of getting people to be more sensible and considerate 
la their times, routes, and modes of travel? 

Rush hour space is most commonly rationed by congestion Congestion 
or queuing (one form of congesbon) turns out to be the lahoning device 
usually employed when goods are sold below their market clearing money 
price Popular national parks, for example, often become so crowded that 
no one enjoys them very much Even more people would use these parks 
except for the fact that congestion has done what a higher pnce could 
also have done reduce the quantity demanded But congesbon does the 
job by reducmg the total satisfaction of all the park visitors 

Socially wasteful externalities appear in these cases because no one 
has both an adequate interest in rationing the scarce good effiaently and 
the ability to do so Congress could authorize the Park Service to set a 
much higher entrance fee for admission to the Yosemite Valley or to 
Yellowstone during July and August But Congress does not want to be 
blamed for "keeping American citizens out of their very own parks" or 
"reserving the parks for the exclusive use of the rich " Very few people 
realize that a higher price could enable ahzens to enjoy their parks more 
or slop to consider how many genumely poor people can even afford to 
travel to the more popular national parks And the government decision 
makers don t have the prospect of larger net revenues for themselves as 
an inducement to set a better pnce 

Scarcity Prices for Government*Produced Goods 

If some users could be taken off the expressway during the rush hour 
and transferred to other routes, their welfare would not decline, but the 
welfare of those still using the expressway would increase In the case 
we've been discussing social welfaie could be increased substantially if 
in some fashion every other motonst piannmg to use the expressway on 
a given day could be persuaded not to do so Is there a way to do that? If 
the expressway were privately owned and hence operated to seatre for 
its owners the largest possible net revenue a way might be found to do 
exactly that For it would be m the owners interest to prevent an excessive 
deterioration, through congestion in the quality of the service the/re 
sellmg And they could do that by setting an appropnate price for use of 
the expressway during rush hours 
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If they set the pnce that maximizes their own net returns they will set 
the price so as to equate marginal cost and marginal revenue We 11 assume 
for simphcity that addthonal cars using the expressway impose no costs 
on fhe owners of the expressway SO that marginal cost h Ihf owners is zero Their 
marginal revenue curve will be derived from the demand curve they face 
How do we find that demand curve? It will be the curve that shows the 
prices motorists will be willing to pay to secure the advantage if any of 
expressway use Since that advantage depends on the extent to which the 
expressway has become congested we can actually derive the rush hour 
demand curve from the XWAY COST curve and the AR COST curve of 
fgure ISA The demand curve for the expressway is the difference 
between the two curves at each level of use Do you see why? Suppose 
the owners set the price at 80ff Then the expressway is the lower cost 
route until traffic reaches IDOO after that level of congestion has been 
reached it s the higher cost route with an 80f toll m effect With the pnce 
at 60? the routes will be equally advantageous when expressway traffic 
reaches 2000 so 2000 rush hour permits will be demanded at a 60{ toll 
At any toll above $1 no one will use the expressway at a zero toll 5000 
motorists will use it 

rhis demand curve i$ drawn m figure 158 When we derive from it the 
curve showing ma^al revenue^ we find that marginal revenue equals 
marginaico$t(as5umedtobezero/ar/Iirauinrr5)atan output of2500cars 
To achieve this output the owners would want to charge a rush hour toll 
of SO? per car (We re also ignoring the costs of toll collection ) II is no 
accident that this is the same number of cars that minimizes the total social 
cost of commuting For m trying to achieve the maximum net revenue for 
themselves the owners set a price that moves motorists between the two 
options until there js no longer anythmg more to be gained from further 
shifts It s the same proress of voluntary exchange on the basis of per 
ceived costs that enables the market system to achieve an efficient allo- 
cation of resources dsewh^e The motorists are all still paying $2 to get 
downtovvn but the wasted costs of congestion have now been converted 
into revenue for the expresswa/s owners The cost is no longer the dead 
weight cost of congestion 

The waste and inefficiency of rationing through congestion is rarely 
observed m the case of privately produced goods because inefficiencies creah 
a potenbal for gain As long as the cost of the transactions that must take 
place to remove these inefficiencies is less than the benefits from their 
removal exchanges will occur under a system of private ownership 
Government f»roduction of a service will be inefficient if the service is not 
sold at a pnce that reflects its social scarcity And because government 
price searchers don t have an incentive to maximize net revenue they will 
less often set pnees at their scarcity level 




Thw ai^umcnf doesn't force h» to the conJusion tint expressways Figure 15 B Setting n pnee 

sftouW be privately owned If dots >?iiggcsf that government goods should for expressway use 

not Jicrcssanly be priced al rero Unforhinattlv the belief that a good 
whiclt is prodttced from tax revenues should always be offered at a rcro 
price IS vMdespread, and it results m some rather slrmgc dilemmas For 
example, the cxpresswiv betwetn Dallas and fort Worth has been a toll 
Toad 01 cr since it was consfniticd Bui the foils must b) law be removed 
when lltc road has c wned enough revenue to cox cr iisonginxl construction 
costs That’s expected to occur m WJ The 1 exas Highxvav Department 
has predicted thnt tr.ifilc will increw so much when the tollway becomes 
a freeway that the road will be scverch corgcsfed during rush hours 
Many current users of the cxpressvvty dread the day when it becomes a 
freeway This is an instructive irony The lolls actually increase the welfare 
of some who must pay the toils to use the road But the political process 
has trouble reaching the solution of tolls during rush hours The pobtical 
process might arrive it a moic sati^aclory solution if more people under- 
stood the economies of congestion and therefore consented to pay the 
toll that would yield them the good they want a rapid trafFic flow during 
rush hours 


A Rcvieiv of the Question 

"Do you believe in leflmg free enterprise solve our ectmomic problems 
or m turning them over to gox crnmenl? That was the question with which 
this chapter began Have we gotten any closer to an answer than we were 
when we started? let's review 
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ivailabie, the different incentives decision makers confront, and thepov.fr 
that government has to use coercion The unfavorable connotations of Ihit 
word are reduced if %ve think of it as "mutual coercion mutuiily agreed 
upon " the phrase suggested by Garrett Hardin in 'The Tragedy of llie 
Commons "Mutual coercion mutually agreed upon" is a way of dealing 

with the exlemahlies or spillover effects that voluntary exchange alone 
cannot handle and that tend to increase in more affluent, congested, and 
technologically advanced societies 
But government action does not make economic thinking iirelevart 
Quite to the contrary, an expanded role for government in the economy 
seems to us to call forciUzeiis belter prepared to think in terms of marginal 


THE BENEnCMRIHS OF TAXES 
ONf RUSH HOUR DRIVING 

The private passenger automobile and public tiansportatioti 
arc often depicted as implacable enemies Devotees of Ihe auto- 
mobile protest stndently against any use of gasoline taxes for 
transit subsid es because they want the funds used to relieve con- 
gestion through building more roads and expressways But more 
expresswijs don't seem to solve the problem, they quickly clog 
up as people respond by driving more Meanwhile lard acqui- 
sition costs for urban expressways are becoming almost prohibi- 
tively hi^ 

Tcihaps the solution is to finance transit subsidies from laves 
placed not on gasoline but on rush hour driving The improved 
traffic flow would compensate those motorists who continued to 
drne, the improved public transportation would compensate 
those whom the higher price dissuaded from driving, and the 
v/holc communitv would gam from less air pollution, from more 
conservation of petroleum, and from the better public transpor- 
tation system 

The ctucial task is to persuade motorists that a Ux on 
congestion creation is a benefit as well as a cost to those who 
pjv i‘ 


1 Hjrdin $ much quoted essay appeared originally in Scum, December 13, 1^68 
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hsnefits 4nd ttiatginal costs and more awate of the precise ways m whidi 
soaal interaction allocates scarce resources 

Once Over lightly 

The differences between ' free enterprise' and govcirunent are not ade- 
quately descnbed in such contrasts as compehtive or noncompetitive 
indivicfua/ or soc/a/ private interest or public interest The principles that 
guide decision making in the "free enterprise ' sector are for the most part 
the same principles thatguide the deoswns of the individuals who act m 
govemmenta] capaahes 

The critenon of marginal cost-marginal benefit can be used to evaluate 
the effiaency of government actions The assumption that the people m 
government will, in making decisions, pay attention to the marginal costs 
and benefits tlwt accrue lo flicm helps us predict the consequences of govern- 
menf activity 

There is very Jhtle which is humanly possible that could not be achieved 
through voluntary cooperation But voluntary cooperation, especially on 
a large scale, often entails substantia) transaction costs Government can 
usefully be viewed as an institutional arrangement for accomplishing 
people's goals under circumstances where the costs of arranging, con 
eluding, and enforcing voluntary exchanges are too high 
The advantage of government m securing social cooperation is its power 
to coerce This power is especially effective m reducing Ihe substantial 
social costs that may be assoaated with the "free rider" problem 
Private economic decisions do not aotomalJcally conform to the public 
interest merely because they have been pul under government regulation 
Government regulators do not have complete information and often 
operate with incentives and under constraints that systematically encour- 
age decisions whose consequences are contrary to the mtent of regulation 
If voluntary exchange leads to msufiiaenl production of a good beause 
of positive externalities, the government can expand production through 
subsidies to suppliers or to demanders Subsidies to demanders are less 
likely to result in quality defeneration The policy of huge government 
subsidies lo education suppliers may be lately responsible for the low 
ratio of leammg to schooling in our educational system 
If voluntary exchange leads to excessive produebon of a good or its 
by-products because of negative externalities, a lax on the activity to be 
diminished has many advantages over alternative procedures as a way 
of promoting more efficient resource use 
The fact that a particular good can be provided more satisfactorily by 
the government than by private producers docs not mean the good ought 
to be sold at a zero price By charging positive money prices for the goods 
it produces government sometimes obtains valuable mformation on the 
demand for the good and succeeds in rationing the good effiaently 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Is competihon confined to market economies or at least more common and 
pervasive m sooal systems that are market coordinated rather than hierar 
chically coordinated? 

2 When busmess finns lobby in the legislature on opposite sides of an wsu? 
that will affect their profits, are they competing with each other? How is this 
different from the actmti^ that wc usually have m mind when we think of 
business competition^ 

3 You pay your barber or stylist money to persuade him to cut your hair I5 
this a bnbf? What is the essential difference between this kind of payment 
and what we ordinarily mean by a bribe? 

4 (0) A legislator accepts a $5000 campaign contribution from the owner of 
a textile mill in his distnct 

(W A legislator accepts a $5000 personal gift from the owner of a textile 
null m his distncl 

(1) A legislator campaigns for election among textile workers m his dis 
trust with a promise to work for government restrictions on textile imports 

Is anyone taking or giving a bribe? 

5 Are there economies of scale in milk distribution? Is it inefficient and waste* 
ful to have more than one dairy deliver milk to the people living on a single 
block? Should dames be assigned exclusive franchises for particular areas? 
IVho benefits from having more than one dairy delivering milk to an area? 

6 Why docs the telephone company advertise despite the fact that it hasexclu- 
sive franchises m the areas it services? 

7 Is commercial airlme service a ' natural monopol/ ? Why is it extensively 
regulated? Some people say that regulation of airlines is essential to prevent 
competitive pnctices that might reduce the safety of air travel Would an 
airline be msuffiaently concerned about safety if it were not regulated? 

If there are only 2000 seats in the student section of the field house and 
there are about 4000 students who want to see home basketball games, how 
will the 2000 seats be rationed? Is there a more efficient way to ration? IVhy 
isn't it used? 

9 Visualize a city half of whose atizens are green and half of whom are purple 
No one objects to living next door to someone of the opposite color But 
they all object to having neighbors cn hlh snfrs of the opposite color and 
will move if they find themselves m that position Will a segregated or inte- 
grated housing pattern emerge under a system of voluntary exchange? 
Why? If integrated housing is considered a good thing, how could it be 
achieved under these arcumstances? 

Suppose the people m a neighborhood band together in an association 
that fanes to enforce racial quotas They attempt to prevent black families 
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from purchasing homes tn areas where the black-wfute ratuns above the 
atywide average Are they promoting segregahon or integrahon? 

10 If positive externalities create "free rider problems to the extent suggested 
by the text m its analysis of government welfare programs why do Umted 
Way campaigns worh as well as thc) do in so many Amencan ahes? Are 
there elements of coercion m United Way fund drives eidicr m obtaining 
people to work on the campaign or in inducing people to contribute? What 
might be the advantages and disadvantages of having local government 
assume the welfare funchons currently performed through the United Way? 

11 (fl) Acommonargumentinsupportofgovemmentproducedgoodsisthat 

they arc vital to social welfare and therefore their provision cannot safely 
be left to the "whims" of the marketplace Does this explam why parks 
and libraries are usually municipal services while food and medical care 
are usually secured through the market? 

(h) Why is the business of selling books usually handled through the 
market while the business of lending books is generally handled by govern- 
ment (public libraries)? Should libraries be provided by government because 
' there's no profit to be made from lending books ? 

12 The court system is a good 'produced by government Could a ludicial 
system exist if it were not produced by government? If the ludge and jury 
in avil suits had to be paid by the contending parties would decisions tend 
more often to favor the wealthier party? Do wealthier people currently have 
an advantage in judicial proceedings under the government produced court 
system? 

13 Who benefits from government production of higher education and its sale 
at prices below average cost? Do you think that the subsidies which slates 
grant to students through systems of tax-supported higher education provide 
greater benefits to high or to low income people? 

14 Would you favor a system of fines for cbgible voters who fail to vote in 
elections? 

15 You and your family enjoy camping m the national parks You therefore 
urge your congressman m February to oppose a bill that ivould increase the 
fees for such camping during July and August The foUowmg August you 
enter Teton National Park at 4 00 p w. on a weekday and find that all the 
campsites are occupied 

(a) Would you now like to sec a higher schedule of campmg fees? Why 
or why not? 

(Ii) Why are fees for the use of privately owned resources more likely to 
rise when demand increases than are fees for the use of govemmeit owned 
resources? 

(c) How do varying ownership systems affect resource allocation? Why? 
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PRELUDE TO PART 2 


In 1970 the United States economy slid into a mild recession The total 
output of newgood^ produced m that year declined si ghtiy from the out 
put of 1969 and unemployment rose What made this somewhat sur 
pnsmg and polifially disturbing was the fact that the average level of 
pnces paid by consumers rose 6% during 1970 In 1971 total production 
increased but unemployment did too And 1971 consumer prices were an 
additional 4%above 1970 pr ces The word began to spread that an unprec 
edented malady one that economists could not explain had seized the 
economy recession coupled with inflation 

The word that went out was incorrect Inflation joined to rising un 
employment had occurred before in the recessions of 1958 apd I960 
though the inflation m those years had been considerably less rapid And 
economists were not at a total loss for an explanation But some oversimph 
fled notions about the auses and interrelations of recession and mflalion 
notions that economists had probably helped to spread were definitely 
called into question by the experiences of these years And when an even 
more severe recession came along in 1974 while pnces were increasing 
at a rale greater than 10% per year these oversimplified notions had to 
be abandoned It was abundantly clear that recession and inflation were 
not opposites 

Economic analysis has come m for heavy criticism m recent years 
because it can offer no simple diagnosis and prescription m the face of 
recession coupled with rap d inflation And insofar as economists have 
oversold their ability to understand and control these problems they must 
accept some of the cnticism A decade ago many economists behaved that 
they were in possession of tie theory of inflation and recession But events 
have undermined this certainty 

While tfiere is much that econom sts know about these problems and 
even more that they are beginning to understand the reader must be 
cautioned as vre move mto the fnal chapters of this book The principles 




are much less settled ui the area we re now approadung Or perhaps the 
prmciples are well enough established but the appropriate ways to apply 
them are unclear And that could just be a consequence of the fact that 
the goals for knowledge in the areas were about to study are far more 
ambitious than the goals m previous chapters 
Up until now we've been studymg important but small and relatively 
manageable problems, problems created by the way m which parUcukr 
prices and production decisions interact The study of inflation and reces- 
sion, however, involves an exammation of the gentral pnce level, total out 
put, and employment in the economy as a whole We might compare the 
problems studied so far to problems of how to stay warm, dry, and safe 
under various weather conditions the problems we il encounter now are 
more on the order of how to control the weather That s clearly a more 
ambitious undertaking, and one that may require us to adopt heroic sim- 
plifications if we are not to bog down in endless details But the more heroic 
the simplification, the greater the nek of oversimplification and error 
So you're invited to come along now for what will be even more than 
in the precedmg chapters of this book a venture of mquiry 
We'll begin by examining some of the data economists and others use 
to describe and analyze employment total output, and the pnce level Then 
we'll take up the important topic of money What is it? Where does it come 
from^ What functions does it perform? In diaptcrs 20-22 we 11 present the 
principal theories that economists have constructed in their efforts to 
understand the causes of and possible remedies for inflation and recession 
Chapters 23 and 24 will examine the mternahonal context of domestvc 
economic policies In chapters 25 and 26 we'll try to put it all together and 
offer some tentative conclusions about the ability of government to control 
unemployment and mflation And chapter 27 will acknowledge what you 
Will surely have suspected before then, that the formulation of economic 
policy requires much more than a knowledge of economics 
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LABOR MARKETS, 

EMPLOYMENT, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


TTie fear that our soaety or any soaety may run out of jobs was criti- 
cized m chapter 13 We argued there that jofe represent obstatles to be 
overcome, and that a society without jobs for people to perform would 
have come close to abolishing scarot)' Such a situation would be an occa 
sion for rejoicing Neither the United States nor any other contemporary 
society IS in such a happy position 

Throughout the discussion m chapter 13^ however we left out of 
account a phenomenon that has puzzled and disturbed students of eco 
nomic systems for more than two centuries It used to be called the trade 
ct/cle and later on the husmss qde Those terms began to disappear from 
use as economists came to have increasing doubts about the regularity of 
such fluctuations The word cycle has connotations of predictable recur 
rence, connotations that may be misleading and that can be avoided fay 
substituting a more neutral phrase, such as "fluctuations m the aggregate 
level of economic activity 

Whatever the fluctuations are called, there can be no doubt about their 
existence and importance If those who work for wages entertain some 
irrational anxieties about the disappearance of job opportunibes, they 
may also have substantial grounds for completely rational fears Our 
insistence that there is no overall scarcity of jobs seems to be flatly contra- 
dicted by the experience of every industrialized nation with recessions 
and depressions 
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Moreover, industnes and firms expand and contract production for many 
reasons, and they do not do so in perfect unison Even during a deep and 
prolonged recession, production may be expanding m some industries 
or areas of the economy while it is declining in most In the next chapter 
we'li introduce you to the National Income and Product Accounts, the 
mformation that most people use m deadmg what is currently happening 
to aggregate production We shall discover that gross national product 
is also a theoretical construct and not simply a "hard fact" 

The most widely used measure of recession, however, and the one that 
arouses the greatest public concern, is the level of unemployment This 
IS attested to by the title of the most promment piece of federal legislation 
directed toward the control of aggregate fluctuations, the Employment 
Act of 1946 Although this act grew out of the Full Employment Bill of 
1945, it does not call for "full employment " The responsibility of the 
federal government under the 1946 act is to mauitain "maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power " 

"Full employment" is an unrealistic target if one takes it literally, and 
a vague target if one does not The goal of "maximum employment ' 
escapes the charge of bemg unrealistic, but fares no better than "full 
employment," when we try to give it a dear and definite meaning That 
does not imply the goal is either illusory or unimportant It does mean 
that we ought to inquire carefully into the nature of employment and 
unemployment and examme critically the concepts we use to measure 
them 


THE UBOR MARKET 

Let's look at some numbers provided by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in the United States Department of Labor to gel an initial sense of the 
problems In December 1974 the BL6 sampling techniques yielded the 
following figures on the labor force, employment, and unemployment 
We have added the Bureau of the Census connate of 1974 population 


Population (1974 average) 211,909,000 

Labor force 94,015,000 

Employment 87,414,000 

Unemployment 6,601,000 


If 87 4 million people were employed out of a total population of 211 9 
million, then 124 5 million people were not employed m December 1974 
But unemployment totaled only 6 6 million So there is clearly a substan- 
tial difference between being nol employed and being unemployed 
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work because of illness, accident, strikes, or a similar cause, (3) those who 
are not working but are waiting to be recalled after a layoff, or waiting to 
start a neiv job within 30 days, (4) those not working but actively seeking 
employment Categones 1 and 2 make up the oESoallv employed cate 
gories 3 and 4 make up the officially unemployed 

One who is minded to quibble can always find mis to pick even m the 
most carefully constructed definitions There are excellent reasons, how- 
ever, for lookmg cnticali> at official employment and unemployment 
concepts Each month the BLS releases and the news media publicize the 
current unemployment rate the total of those officially unemployed 
expressed as a percentage of the civilian labor force (The civilian labor 
force is the total labor force minus all those m the aimed forces ) The 
civilian labor force in December 1974 was Ql,803 000 With 6,601 000 
unemployed, the official unemployment rate for the month was therefore 
7 2% When that figure was published m January 1975, political pressure 
intensified for some kind of government action to shmufate employment 
If the concepts of the labor force, the employed, and the unemployed 
contam serious ambiguities-as they’ do-the offiaal unemployment rate 
can be a misleading guide and spur to action That is why we want to look 
more closely at the patterns of behavior the«e concepts are attempting 
to summarize 

Think for a moment about the language of the 1«46 Employment 
Art/ which calls for policies to secure ' maximum empJovinent ' Surely 
Congress did not mean what the words suggest if taken literally, that as 
many people as possible ought to be employed The goal of the Employ- 
ment Art IS enough jobs to satisfy the demand of those who wani jobs 
But more people will want jobs the more attractive those jobs are, all 
things considered, and the more eager they are for addihona) income 
The mv}hes cvf psvf^e who ;nhs xs aot juiy fixed percentage of the 

noninstituiional population It is rather a consequence of the options 
people perceive and the choices they' make The only defensible public 
policy toward employment is therefore one which aims at improvmg the 
range of opportunities available to the population And that, quite obvi- 
ously, is not a clear and precise target 
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work because of illness accident strikes or a similar cause (3)tl\oseuho 
are not working but are waiting to be realled a'tera Jaioff or waiting fo 
startane\v]ob\\ thmSOdays (4)thosenot\\orkmgbutacti\eI) seeking 
empioyment Categories 1 and 2 make up the offiaallN emploved cate 
gones 3 and 4 make up the officially unemplo\ed 
One who is minded to quibble can alnays find nits to pick even in the 
most carefully constructed definit ons nvere are excellent reasons how 
ever for looking critcallv at offiaal employinent and unemployment 
concepts Each month the BIS releases and the news media publicize the 
current unemplownent rate the total of thox offiaally unemployed 
expressed as a percentage of the avihan labor force (The civilian labor 
force is the total labor force minus all those m tiie armed fmces ) The 
mihsn labor force n December 3974 »a5 91303D0D Hifh 6601 000 
unemployed the official unemployment rate for the month was therefore 
72^0 Whenthatfigurev\asnublishcdmjanuarvl973 pohfacal pressure 
intensified for some kind of government action to shmulale employment 
If the concepts of the labor force the employed and the unemployed 
contain senous ambiguities-as Ihev do-the official unemployment rate 
can be a misleading guide and spur to action That swhvwc want to look 
more closely at the patterns of behavior these concepts are attempting 
to summanre 

Think for a moment about the language of the 1946 Employment 
Act which calls for policies to secure maximum employment Surely 
Congress did not mean what tne words suggest if fiken iiterall) that as 
many people as possible ought to be employed The goal of the Emplov 
ment Act is enough )obs to satisfy the demand of those who toanf jobs 
But more people will want jobs the more attractive those jobs are all 
things considered and the more eager they are for additional income 
The number of people who want jobs s not any fixed percentage of the 
nomnstitutional popular on It is rather a consequence of the options 
people perceive and the choices they make The only defensible publ c 
policy toward employment is therefore one whidi aims at improv mg the 
range of opportunities available to the population And that quite obvi 
ously IS not a clear and precise target 
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work because of illness acadent strikes ora similar cause (3) those who 
are not working but are waiting to be recalled after a layoff or wailing to 
start a new job within 30 days (4) those not tvoifang but actively ^king 
employment Gtegones 1 and 2 make up the officially employed ate 
gones 3 and 4 make up the offiaally unemployed 

One who is minded to quibble can always find nits to pick ‘wen m the 
most carefully constructed definitions There are excellent reasons how 
ever for looking critically at official employment and unemployment 
concepts Each month the BLS releases and the news media publiaze the 
current unemployment rate the total of those offiaally unemployed 
expressed as a percentage of the civilian labor force (The mdian labor 
force IS the total labor force minus all those in the armed forces) The 
civilian labor force m December 1974 was 91 803 000 With 6 601 000 
unemployed the official unemplovment rate for the month was therefore 
72% When that figure was published m January 1^75 political pressure 
intensified for some kind of government action to stimulate employment 
If the concepts of the labor force the employed and the unemployed 
contain serious ambiguities~as they do-the offacial unemployment rate 
can be a misJeading guide and spur to action Thatiswhywewanttobok 
more closely at the patterns of behavior these concepts are attempting 
to summanze 

Think for a moment about the language of the 1946 Employment 
Act which cads for policies to secure maximum employment " Surely 
Congress did not mean what the words suggest if taken literally that as 
many people as possible ought to be employed The goal of the Employ 
meait Act is enough jobs to satisfy the demand of those who iciin jobs 
But more people will want jobs the more attract ve those jobs are all 
things considered and the more eager they are for additional income 
The number of people who want jobs is not any fixed percentage of the 
noninstitutional population It is rather a consequence of the options 
people perceive and the choices they make The only defensible public 
policy toward employmenl is therefore one which aims at improving the 
range of opportunities available to the pqmlation And dtat quite obvi 
ously is not a clear and precise target 
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Economic theory is basically a theory of economiamg choices To under- 
stand the problem of employment and unemployment, therefore, we have 
to begm with the theory of labor market choice 

The Supply of bbor 

The amount of time people supply to the labor market can be viewed 
as the time left over after each person reserves the amount of nonmarket 
tunc demanded Since this nonmarket tune is conventionally called leisure 
by labor economists, we shall use that term Remember when it is used, 
however, that it includes all nonmarketed uses of time, from bird watching 
to sleepmg, from studying advanced mathematics to following television 
serials, from shooting pool to soliating funds for the March of Dimes 
The demand for leisure can be analyzed by means of the concepts intro- 
duced m chapters 2 through 5 The price of an hour’s leisure, or its oppor- 
tunity cost, IS approximately equal to the available hourly wage rate’ 
People will choose not to be currently employed (that is, to "purchase" 
leisure) when they find the pnee of leisure suffiaenlly low Putting the 
matter more conventionally people will offer to supply less of their time 
to the labor market (purchase more leisure) the lower the wage they expect 
to obtain Thai's |usl the familiar law of demand The higher the price of 
any good (m this case leisure), the more likely it is that people will choose 
a substitute (money income and what it will buy) 

But that 1 $ only part of the picture, because the wage rate is an important 
component of the income on the basis of which people choose among 
alternative goods The concept of income elastiaty of demand remmds us 
that, as people's incomes change, their dmand cum for particular goods 
may also change In the case of leisure, an increase in its price which would 
cause people to want less entails also an mcrease in their mcomes which 
may cause them to want more Smee leisure is surely not an inferior good 
m the technical sense (a good for which the demand deaeases as income 
inaeases), the higher price of leisure may result m increased purchases 
of leisure Higher wage rates, m short, may mean less time supplied to the 
labor market Which effecl-the substitution effect due to the change in 
price or the income effect, which is also due to the change m price-will 
control the direction of people's response to higher wage rates? 

There is no consistent evidence showing that, for a given time and 
locale, higher wage workers do choose to work fewer hours However, as 


1 The equality is only approximate for several reasons Because workers can rarely 
choose precisely Ihe number of hours they want to work, they cannot equate exactly the 
marginal cost and Ihe marginal beneBt of leisure Moreover, someone who supplies no 
labor at ail to the market must be planng a marginal value on leisure that is griatir than the 
a\'iiilable wage rate 
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wage rates m the United States maeased during the first half of this cen- 
tur}’, there was a noiabte reduction in the average number of hours worked 
per day and days worked per week Apparently the demand for leisure 
did increase as wage income increased, and by more than enough to 
counter the increased opportunity cost of leisure impbat ui die higher 
wage rates 

Wemvbt keep m mind however that the hours 0 / wart an indrviduaf 
supplies to the market will depend not only on the relative valuations 
placed upon rest and reaeation versus money mcome and the goods it 
can purchase but also on the value assigned to nonmarket opportunities 
to produce goods Such goods might include homemade bread a freshly 
painted liouse or additional education It follows that as ways are found 
to produce these goods more quickly m the home or more efficiently out- 
side the home, or as the value that the culture places on household work 
declines, more time will be offered for sale in &e labor market One very 
important good produced dunng leisure time is information about alter- 
native ]ob opportunities Searching for a belter )ob is often a highly pro 
ductive way in which to use one's leisure 

This rather awkward way of talking about wages and work has useful 
applications It enables us to understand certam observable regularities 
in households and labor markets For example unemployment rates for 
household heads of both sexes and for mamed men living with their 
spouses are consistently lower than overall unemployment rates These 
are usually people ivith little household income horn other femily mem- 
bers We would therefore expect them to have a lower demand for leisure 
and a more inelastic demand for income They are consequently more 
likely to be either working or looking for work Because current money 
income is relatively more important to ftiem than nonmarket goods 

accept job offers when they become unemployed and will less often quit 
pbs without having another 

Tables 16A and 16B and figures 16A through 16 ? present a wealth of 
empirical data on changing patterns of employment and unemployment 
va the United States economy in recent years What we've /ust been 
talking about is illustrated in the difference between Ime 1 of table 16B 
and lines 13 and 14 Try your hand at explaining hne 4 on the basis of 
the same pnnaples Why would you expect most teenagers to have a 
relatively high demand for leisure? What would you predict about the 
income elasticity of their demand for leisure and what would this imply 
about their response to higher wage rates? What are some of the impor- 
tant nonmarket opportunities to produce goods often chosen by teen- 
agers? Why are people less likely to choose these options after age 
twenty, and still less likely to do so after age twenty five? (Well offer 
our own interpretations later on m this chapter) 
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Tible leA EMnOYMEWT STATUS OF THE NONlNSUnfnONAL l-OPULATION HOUSEHOLD DATA (Nmbm m Ihousmili) 




1 Not seasonally adjusted 

1 SeasoruIIy adjusted 


EiriployiB«rtt sUtus 

Apr 

Mar 

Apr 

Apr 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 



1974 

1975 

1975 

1974 

1974 

1975 

1975 

1975 

1975 


TOTAL 










1 

Total nonmshtut onal population' I 

150283 

152640 

152840 

' 150283 

152 0^0 

152 230 

152 445 

152 646 

152 840 

2 

Total labor forco 

91736 

93593 

03464 

92567 

94 015 

94284 

93 709 

94 027 

94 457 

i 

Part cipation rate 

610 

613 

612 

616 

618 

619 

615 

616 

618 

4 

Civ ban nonmstitutional population' 

148040 

150447 

150645 

148040 

149 809 

: 150 037 

: 150 246 

150447 

150645 

5 

Civilian labor force 

89 W 

91395 

91369 

90324 

91803 

92091 

91511 

91 839 

: 92 262 

6 

Part cipation rate 

605 

e07 

607 

610 

613 

614 

60 9 

610 

612 

7 

Employed 

85 192 

83 03o 

83549 

85 787 

85 202 

84 562 

84 027 

83 849 

64 086 

8 

Agriculture 

3437 : 

zm 

3171 

' 3^15 

3 339 

3383 

3 326 

3265 

3 238 

9 

Nonagncultural mdustiies 

81756 

80048 

80377 

82 272 

81 863 

81 179 

80 701 

60 594 

80849 

10 

Unemployed 

4 301 

8359 

7820 

4537 

6 601 

7^29 

7484 

7980 

8176 

11 

Unemployment rate 

48 

91 

86 

SO 

72 

82 

82 

87 

89 

12 

Net m labor force 

1 58547 

59053 

59 276 

: 57716 

58006 

57946 

58735 

58618 

58 383 


Males 20 years attd over 










13 

Total noninstitutional population' 

63712 

61730 

64 812 

63712 

64 462 

64 552 

64644 

■ 64 730 

64812 

14 

Total labor torce 

51738 

52 311 

' 52320 

51 912 

52414 

52244 

52 150 

' 52136 

52 414 

IS 

Part c palion rate 

812 

808 

1 807 

815 

813 

809 

807 

605 

809 

16 

Civilian non nstitutional population' 

61897 

62 997 

63080 

61897 

62 690 

62 824 

62911 

62 997 

63 080 

17 

Civilian labor force 

' 49924 

50579 

^ 50588 

50 097 

! 50642 

' 50515 

: 50417 

50403 

50633 

18 

Participation rate 

807 

803 

802 

809 

808 

804 

801 

800 

603 

19 

Employed 

43 104 

46 6U 

46901 

48341 

47961 

47 490 

47283 

46 990 

47 123 


Apcciiltiwe 

19W 

llVi 

2401 

1826 

1451 

1411 

1475 

1411 


21 

Nonagncultural industries 1 

45 596 

44 302 

44^ 

4S83S 

45 510 ■ 

45068 

44 813 

44569 

44724 

22 

Unemployed 

1520 

3 966 

3688 

1756 

2681 

3025 

3129 

3 413 

3560 

23 

Unemployment rate 

36 

78 

73 

35 

53 

60 

62 

68 

70 

24 

Not in labor force 

11973 

12419 

12402 

11800 

12 048 

12 309 

12 494 

12^594 

12 397 


Females 20 years and over 










25 

Civilian nonmstitut onal population* 

70139 

71266 

71358 

70139 

70 961 

71 061 

71 167 

71 266 

71 358 

2o 

Qvilian labor force 

31 611 

32789 

32756 

31 612 

21305 

32^56 

32 326 

32 637 

32 845 

27 

Participation rate 

451 

460 

4S9 

451 

45 5 

45 8 

45 4 

45 8 

460 

28 

Employed 

30159 

30073 

30145 

30033 

29 992 

29 932 

29 719 

29 m 

30 007 

•JO 

Agnculture 

494 

374 

414 

541 

454 

524 

474 

443 

453 

30 

Nonagncultural industries 

29606 

29609 

29 731 

29 492 

29 538 

29 408 

29 245 

29 434 

29^54 

31 

Unemployed 

1452 

2 716 

2611 

1579 

2 313 

2 624 

2 607 

2760 

2839 

32 

Unemployment rate 

46 

83 

80 

50 

72 

31 

81 

85 

86 

33 

Not m labor force 

38 528 

38477 

33602 

38527 

38 656 

38^05 

38 841 

38 629 

38 513 
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Employment stitus 

1 Not seisonally adjusted 

j Seasonally adjusted 


Apr 

Mar 








Apr 

Apr 

Dec 

jan 

Feb 

Mar 



1974 

1075 

1975 

1974 

1974 

3975 

197S 

1975 


Both sexes 16 19 years 









34 

C V lian nonmslitutional population^ 

16004 

16 284 

16207 

16004 

16157 

16152 

16166 

16164 

35 

Civilian labor force 

7958 

8 027 

8025 

8615 

8 856 

9 020 

8768 

8789 

36 

Parlicipition rate 

497 

496 

495 

538 

54 8 

558 

542 

543 

37 

Employed 

6929 

6351 

6503 

7413 , 

7249 

7140 

7020 

6 982 

38 

Ai,ricu!tu;e 

435 

304 

357 ' 

468 ' 

M 

437 

377 ! 

401 

39 

Nonagncullurai mdustnes 

6494 

6 047 

6146 

6945 

6 815 

6703 

6 643 

6.561 

40 

Unemployed 

1029 

1677 

1^22! 

1202 

1607 

1880 

1748 ; 

3 807 

41 

Unemployment rate 

12.9 

200 

J90 

140 

1 353 , 

208 . 

19 9 1 

206 

42 

Not m hbof fora 

8046 

8157 

8182 

7 389 

7301 

7132 

7 400 1 

7 395 


wmri 







i 


43 

Civilian nomnstitut onai populat on* 

130 922 

132879 

133039 

130022 

132 356 ' 

332553 ' 

132 720 ' 

132 879 

44 

Civilian labor force 

' “9415 

' 81108 

81 113 

' 80fl5« 

' 81 358 1 

Sit'd 1 

81071 1 

61546 

45 

Pailitipalion tato 

i W7 

610 

610 

612 

61 8 

616 

611 1 

614 

46 

Employed 

W650 

74 243 

74 711 

76470 1 

76 306 

7a 555 

7S043 

75 039 

4" 

Unemployed 

[ 5465 

6865 , 

6402 

3639 1 

5252 

6351 

6028 , 

6;507 

48 

Unemployment rate 

1 44 

85 ' 

79 

45 

64 

75 

74 , 

80 

49 

Not m labor force 

51 507 

51771 1 

51926 

50833 1 

51018 

S0B47 

51649 

51333 
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1 



50 

Civilian nomnstitut cmal population’ 

17118 

17568 

17606 

17118 ' 

17452 

17 484 ' 

17^27 

17:68 

52 

GwJian labor force 

10078 

10 286 

10 256 

10196 ' 

10 389 

10464 ' 

10387 

10 364 

52 

Particpation rale 

589 

, 586 1 

583 

596 1 

j 595 ' 

59 8 

1 59 3 ' 

590 

S3 

Empfoyed 

9242 

6m 

8837 

929ff 

' 9090 

9CS!' 

' 89S9 

S89i 

54 

Unemploved 

835 

1494 

1416 

900 

1209 

1407 

1398 

1471 

55 

Unemployment rate 

83 

145 

138 

88 

128 

15 4 

13 S 

142 

56 

Not in labor force 

7 041 

7 261 

7350 

6922 

7 063 

7020 

7140 



Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Note Data relate W the nonmstitut onai populal on 16 years of age and over 1 olal noninslitut onal popolit'On and total labor force 
persons in the Artncd Forres 

I Seasonal variations are not present n the popolal on figures therefore identical numbers appear n the unadjusted and seasDnaily a 
columns (For on explanation of seasonal adiustments see page 471 j 
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Table J6fi-cmhni li 




Hvmhaof 


Unemployment rates 


— 


Selected categories 

thousands) 









1974 

Apr 

1975 

Apr 

1974 

Dec 

1974 

Ian 

1975 

Feb 

1973 

Max 

1975 

Apr 

1073 


INDUSMy* 









31 

Nonagncultural private wage and salary workers* 

3m 

6562 

•at 

77 

87 

88 

93 

98 

32 

CoTistriicbon 

449 

m 

99 

H9 

!S0 

15 9 

161 

19 8 

33 

Manufacturmg 

1,075 

2635 

50 

89 

105 

no 

114 

U2 

34 

Durable goods 

625 

I65J 

40 

87 

10^ 

309 

133 

328 

35 

Nondurable goods 

4S0 

9S7 

51 

91 

103 

111 

116 

114 

36 

Transportation and public utilities 

ISJ 

320 

31 

39 

59 

52 

56 

66 

37 

Wholesale and retail trade 

957 

1525 

60 

63 

85 

90 

87 

OL 

3S 

Finance and service industries 

767 

1226 

43 

54 

62 

65 

67 

66 

39 

Government worker* 

421 

569 

29 

32 

34 

16 

39 

3S 

40 

Agricultural wage and salary ivoikers 

vmiUN STATUS 

Males Vietnam eta veterans'’ 

112 

167 

70 

79 

102 

86 

120 

126 

41 

20 to 34 years 

2S6 

593 

SO 

76 

90 

98 

90 

99 

42 

20 to 24 years 

114 

239 

92 

156 

19 7 

173 

175 

228 

4$ 

25 to 29 years 

139 

24J 

43 

67 

69 

74 


73 

44 

30 to 34 years 

Males nonveterans 

33 

113 

27 

37 

61 

50 

at 

68 

45 

20 to 34 years 

7S2 

1471 

56 

81 

86 

93 

105 

10 J 

46 

20 to 24 years 


920 

74 

104 

116 

126 

14 7 

14 5 

47 

25 to 29 years 

■n 

284 

47 

72 

72 

86 

8o 

69 

4S 

30 to 34 years 

u 

267 

37 

51 

51 

51 

S3 

”2 


Source Bureau of bbor Stslislics 

1 VnerrploynKni rate calculated as a percent of ovilun Jabw fmee 

2 Insured unemployment under State programs unemployment rate calculated as a percent of aicrage co\'ered employment 

3 Man*fiours!ost by the unemployed and persons on pari lime for econOJiucreasonsas* percent of polenhaJI^ avaiiaWe labor force man hours 

4 Unemployment by occupation includes all experienced unempbyed persons vheteas that b) mdustrx covers only unemployed i\agc ana 
salary workers 

5 Includes mining not shoivn separately 

6 Vietnam era veterans are those who sera cd after August 4 l%i 











Figure 16E Unemploymenl rales 



Rgute 16G Unemployment rates 



Figure 16F Unemployment rates 
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figure I6H Unemployment rates 
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Chapltr Siif«rt 


The Demand for Labor 

We've been focusing so far on the supply of labor market time What 
about the demand for labor? Qiapter 13 argued that employers will 
purchase productive resources as long as their expected margmal contri- 
bution to revenue is greater than the expected margmal cost While the 
fltirgma? prodactmty theory does not provide a compiete theory of the 
demand for labor, it does provide important msights into the way bbor 
markets operate It must be used with caution, however, and with atten- 
tion to the actual range of options that employers encounter Hiring and 
dischaiging workers when wages change or when their marginal dollar 
product shifts is not a costless action 

An employer usually expects to incur costs m finding appropriate 
workers and cqurppmg them with the skills they must have to be effective 
in particubr positions The costs of advertismg, interviewing, testing, and 
filling out forms are investments that employers must make to obtain 
workers Moreover, m an organization of any complexity, there are many 
thmgs to be learned before workers' productivity can reach the level 
expected when they were hired They may have to learn, for example, 
the names of associates, the formal and informal rules of social conduct, 
the location of specific tools and facilities, the procedures to be followed 
m requisitioning materials, making a sale, taking sick leave, reporting 
progress or trouble, repbemg a light bulb, and so on An employee who 
leaves after acquirmg this job-specific training represents a loss to the 
employer of what may be a significant investment Thai's why bbor 
turnover can be quite costly and why employers often try to retain certain 
workers even though their marginal dollar product is expected to be 
(emporanly below their margmal cost 

But employers have other options, too In some circumstances they 
will hire on a day-by-day or even hour-by-hour basis When the driver 
of a movmg van amves m town with your furniture, he will go to a bbor 
pickup poml and hire some workers for jUst a few hours to help him 
unload Fanners may hire laborers in a similar manner A few skilled 
occupations arc organized so that an employer can obtain skilled workers 
on a short term basis through the union hiring hall. The appropriate union 
certifies the qualifications of the carpenter, electrician, or plumber. The 
common feature m each of these cases is that the employer invests very 
little in finding and training workers If employers know they can hire 
practically identical workers at the gomg wage with little cost of search 
or trainmg, they may elect not to keep such workers on the payroll on 
the days when they cannot be used to produce revenue at least equal to 
their wages 

Sometimes these kinds of markets become so flexible that workers are 
hired for only a few minutes at a time. You hire a taxi driver and his 
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vehicle for only a few minutes and, unless you ve traveled to a remote 
destination from which you intend to retuiii very soon, you fit« hun and 
hire another for your next tnp Many consumer servKes are arranged on 
this basis We typically think of those who provide sndi service as being 
self-employed but they are actually being employed by the consumers 
of their services 

“So what does all this have to do with unemployment’’ says an 
impatient voice from the back of the room Suppose you were going to 
spend the summer working at a dude ranch in Wyoming and you didn't 
have room to take along your bicycle and stereo set As a result they 
would be unemployed over the summer Would you lay them off for the 
summer or retain them on the payroll'' In other words, would you sell 
them before leavmg and then purchase replacements m the fall’ Or vwuld 
you expect the transaction costs of selling and repurchasing to be greater 
than the opportunity cost of keeping them during die summer’ For 
exactly the same reasons an employer may retain an employee during 
a psnod of slack business he expects the vake of the woThe/s marginal 
product to exceed the wages again m a short while and he believes it 
would be costly to find and train a replacement 

This provides at least a partial explanation for some of the observed 
employment phenomena during a recession More highly skilled woriiers 
and those with more job specific teaming have lower layoff and un- 
employment rates during a recession, and their unemployment rates 
start to rise sometime after those of other woiiers U is well known that 
pnoduct per employee hour tends to decline dun/ig recessions while 
unit labor costs rise (See figure 16Q ) The notion of employer investment 
m employees explains this phenomenon 

'Tnvoluntar/' Unemployment 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics maintains a statistical senes on un- 
employment m our economy going back to 1929 The data are based on 
household interviews conducted m accordance with accepted sampling 
procedures They recount a disturbing history 

The civilian labor force, you will recall is defined to include everyone 
over the age of sixteen (over fourteen until 1947) not an inmate of an 
mstihition or m the armed forces, and either employed, acbvdy seeking 
emploj'ment or waiting to be recalled to employment Table 16C shows 
m the first two columns the total number of people m the aviban labor 
force classified as unemployed in each year from 1929 to 1974, and toe 
same figure expressed as a percentage of the civilian labor force The 
figures are annual averages based on monthly survey data and are given 
to the nearest thousand What do they tell us’ 

A good place to begin asking that question is wilh the data for 1942- 




5 uftt Pti^H tiv n hiPnfteLmmi f I Quarti )j75 US Or(i«rtm«n| of libo 
Burtdii fif Ubor Silt ftci Apr 124 197S 

Figure 16 Q Productivity hourly 1945 Ihe years of World War II No one claims that the United States 

compensation unit costs and prices- had an unemployment problem during diose years Yet even in 1944 

nonfinanciai corporations (percent when people Were being urged to leave school and take a job, to come 

change from same quaner a year ago) oyj ^,5 retirement, to work Six and seven day weeks 1 2% of the labor 

force was classified as unemployed Anyone who lived through those 
yeare would have trouble believing that 670 000 people could not find 
jobs in 1944 What was happening? 

People were Ming for work m 1944 not because they couldn t find 
employment but because they wanted belter jobs than the ones they 
already knew about They were unemployed by choice and not mvolun' 
tanly And that leads to the somewhat controversial proposal that we 
shall now offer and defend People are always unemployed by choice 
Those whom the BLS statisticians count as unemployed have chosen this 
status because it presents, in their judgment, the best available option 






Table 16C EMPLOYMitilT AND UNEMflOYMQ^T m 9 ]974 


Year 

UnejnpJttypci 
(in thousands) 

Percentage 

0/ Cml an 
Labor Force 

EmpSoved 
(m thousands] 

PacenVtgf of 
luurinsbtvloiuf 
Population 

1929 

2 550 

3 2% 



1930 

4 340 

87 



1931 

8020 

15 9 



1932 

12 060 

236 



19J} 

12 330 

34.9 



1934 

11 340 

217 



1935 

10610 

201 



1936 

9030 

169 



1937 

7700 

143 



1933 

10390 

190 



1939 

9 480 

172 



1940 

8120 

I4i 



1941 

5 560 

99 



1942 

2660 

47 



1«3 

3 070 

39 



1944 

670 

12 



1945 

1040 

19 



1946 

2270 

39 



1947 

2321 

39 

57039 

SS2% 

1943 

2 276 

38 

58^44 

558 

1949 

3637 

59 

57649 

$U 

19S0 

3 25S 

53 

58 920 

55 Z 

19S1 

2055 

33 

59 962 

557 

1952 

1683 

30 

60 2»4 

554 

J9S3 

2 534 

29 

83 3M 

553 

1954 

3 532 

55 

60 no 

538 

19S5 

2 852 

44 

62171 

551 

1956 

2 750 

41 

63802 

561 

1957 

2 859 

43 

64 071 

557 

1953 

4602 

85 

63036 

542 

1959 

3.740 

55 

64630 

548 

1960 

3 852 

55 

05778 

549 

1961 

4 714 

67 

65 746 

542 

1962 

3 911 

55 

66702 

»42 

m 

4070 

57 

iff 762 

oil 

1964 

3 786 

52 

693(B 

545 

1965 

3 366 

45 

72 058 

550 

1966 

2^75 

38 

72595 

556 

1967 

2975 

38 

74 372 

558 

1968 

2 817 

36 

75920 

560 

1969 

2 831 

35 

r902 

565 

1970 

4 038 

49 

78627 

561 

1971 

4993 

59 

79 320 

555 

1972 

4 840 

56 

8170Z 

560 

1973 

4 304 

49 

84 m 

569 

1974 

5076 

56 

85936 

370 


Source Bureau of ubor Sfaftrtcs Wwe wn?{ dsti on mpkiyment md m 
employment will be found n appendix 6 p ge 810 



Dont jump to unwarranted conclusions We aren't supporting the 
notion that unemployment is due to laziness, or that everyone could find 
a satisfactory job if only he resolved to do so Nothing like that is implied 
by the assertion that unemployment is a consequence of choice, som^ 
thing chsa as Ihe best amlabk oppartanily This is simply a way of thmkmg 
about unemployment that provides a more comprehensive picture than 
the usual notion that people can be involuntarily unemployed 
When an airplane manufacturer tells an engineer m his employ that he 
IS being laid off at the end of the week, the engineer will make plans 
Because there are work opportunities available, he mid begin a new job 
the next day But it is not probable that he could the very next day go to 
work at another job with net advantages equal to the one from which he 
has been laid off, or even very close The condition of his finding a new job 
immediately might be a willingness to work for a small fraction of his 
previous wage or m some occupation that he intensely dislikes If an 
engineer laid off on Friday refused to go to work on Monday as a restaurant 
dishwasher for $2 00 an hour (which we arc now assuming to be the best 
option available to him for Monday) he would become officially un 
employed inasmuch as he ckesr not to take the dishwashing job 
At the same lime we should probably all agree that he would be foolish 
not to become officially unemployed There are almost certainly better 
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opporhinjbes not yet avaiJable because they are not yet known to htm 
If he takes a job that pays $4000 a year m order to avoid being counted as 
unemployed he reduces his opportunities to seardi for a belter job The 
value to him of time spent searching may well be greater flian 52 an hour 
He may even value just fishing for a few weeks at more flian $2 an hour If 
he has some savings accumulated or his -wife has a good job orheisfairly 
certain that another engmeenng position will become available shortly, 
voluntary unemploj'ment could be a very sensible dioice for him 

Why stress the voluntary nature of unemployment? What's the point? 
The pomt is the fundamental ambiguity, bordermg on meaninglessness, 
of the concept of involuntary unemployment As long as useful work 
remains to be done-and that covers every place and lime with which we 
are familiar-employmenf opportunities exist including opportumhes for 
self-employment (Notice that the official definition misleadingly counts 
as unemployed those persons who are working around the bouse while 
looking for more attractive opportunities elsewhere ) Of course, available 
opportunities may be far below the individual's expectations, they may 
not yield an income on whidi he could begin to support himself ade- 
quately, and they may-a cruaal pomt-promise a lower marginal benefit 
than he anticipates fttim continued job searching The possibilities are 
many Choice is therefore crucial Buttheconccptofinpolim/fln/unemploy- 
ment covers over the important factor of choice That is why we have 
rejected it in favor of the working postulate that every unemployed person 
ckooses that status For some people the choice will be a dismal one But 
the problem for them and for society is that these people must choose 
among a set of very poor options, the problem is nut that no work at all is 
available 

It follows, then, that 670,000 persons were unemployed on an average 
throughout 1944 because this number ofpeop/epreferrea'unempfoyment 
Why? For the most part they were out of work m order to obtain a better 
job They were looking or waiting That obviously does not make them 
iazy or foolish It doesn’t even make them unpatriotic Wartime demands 
called for numerous reallocations of labor among jobs The individual 
who was looking for a higher-paying job in 1944 an also be vieived as 
someone trying to move horn a sonally less-valued to a socially more- 
valued task with the competitively determmed wage reflecting social 
priorities 
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Butwhalofl933? Were 13 miliionpeoplevoluntanly unemployed? One 

in every fcrtir members of the labor force? Yes, strange as that answer may 
sound alfiret They were for the most part unhappy, frustrated, and often 
desperate Something had gone radically wrong with the economic system 
The value of available |ob opportunities had diminished spectacularly and 
ra;>idly after 1929 Tins was the cnix of the unemployment problem 
Opportunities for gainful employment were so unattractive that almost 
13 cHlIion people eager for )ob mcome had no better option than to be 
unemployed, despite the personal and family distress that this entailed 
Once again, with all the emphasis we can muster, m definmg unemploy- 
ment as a consequence of choice, wc are noi assigning moral fault or mini- 
mizing the often tragicconsequences of depressions We are rather incor- 
porating this problem, too, within the general analytical framework of 
economics, where action is assumed to result from choice of the best avail- 
able opportunity, even m situations where the best opportunity available 
IS a distressmgly poor one 


Employment Rales and Labor Force Participation 

During 1974 an average of 5 6% of the civilian labor force was un- 
employed, as measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In the cor- 
responding figure had been only 3 8%. May we conclude that the employ- 
ment picture was more favorable m 1966 than in 1974? Let's take a closer 
look at the data for those years before answering 

In 1966, 57 8% of the nonmstitulional population was officially included 
m the avihan labor force, those working, waitmg to be recalled to work, 
or acfivefy see^g empfoymenf /n 1^4, by confrasf, 6fJJ% of the non- 
institulional population was m the civilian labor force. In other words, a 
considerably larger portion of the eligible population wanted jobs in 1974 
than m 1966 Moreover, despite the higher unemployment tatc in 1974, 
a larger percentage of the eligible population actually held jobs in 1974 
than m 1966. The mphymeni rate, defined as the percentage of the non- 
institutional population holding civilian employment, was SS 6% fn 1966 
and 57% m 1974. It turns out that while the unemployment rate was much 
worse m 1974 than m 1966, the employment rate was actually higher 
in 1974 

Which IS the more meaningful measure of the job situation^ There is no 
Simple Way to answer that question The employment rate Can rise right 
along With the unemployment rate, which just says that the; labor force 
js increasing faster than unemployment is mcreasing That occurred 
between 1966 and 1974 Was it a desirable or undesirable dbyelopmenl? 
Is if a good sign or a bad sign when a large percentage of thb population 
chooses to enter the labor market? The answer depends on why they made 
that choice. 
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IS UKEMPLOYMEKT VOL\j\TARY OR INXOtUKTARY? 

Man^ economists do no agree tiiat U is useful to \im. all 
unempioymen? as e ofuntar/ Some ^lase argued that d'e aftemp 
to eiirrunafe thp concept of involuntary unemf^ovment frcai 
dtsmsion is at best an tatnanranted «tietching of fte oieaning of 
words at worst a disguised a{tcmj^ lo perstade peonle that un 
emp/o V men t is not a sencus soaa! problem t.nd that pnbl cpobc> 
can therefore adop^ i tolerant atbtuoe toward it Students cncoun 
tering this mode of inElisis for the fust time orelikelv to agree 
They will suspect that someone is cither trving to get nd of a 
problem bi erbal juggJmg or else trv ng «;ubtJ) to rnsinuate diat 
people are unemployed through their o vn fault not con 
form to conventional usage and agree to c«U*ome unemplov ment 
m\oIuntar\f 

But those v\ho rctam he coniept of involunlar) vimplp\ 
merit run into probfems too firs of all how will they classify 
those people who are not cnp!o\ed and arc not adneh lool-ing 
tor worl. beause thev don t bpi eve thev could find an atcepfable 
;ob^ Are Ihey mvolun anly uremploved' As far as the BLS ts 
concerned they are not unemployed at all because thev are not 
in the labor force V e kno" hovjever that the BLS data under 
state the problem b\ missing ill those workers i hohav-eleftthc 
labor force out of discouragement. But how shall sc draw ‘he line 
between those for whom not working entails ‘cs ere haroship and 
those who feel no urgency about finding ? lob but nonetheless 
would acceptemplosiTient if the n^topporftmityarose^Vteshall 
certainly want to draw some such line But is there an way to do 
so that does not pay fundamental attention to the opportunities 
amortg wftreft ddtonrnf pnjpto are M Arista? thstfika as 

back to the Slew that unemplosmenJ is chosen and hence lolun 
tary 

A second difficulty is that of decidjngwhat portion of measured 
unemployment shall be counted as a problem For pol cy par 
poses a parto/theo/fioaii) measured imemployment is um/er 
sally regarded as voluntary that part which reflects normal 
turnover beh ecn jobs or people in tnc process of changing 
jobs The accepted term for that is fn icralitrerph iml But bow 
IS frictional unemployment to be distinguished m practice from 
involuntary unemployment the unemplovmeni that calls for 
corrective social policy? The standard proceduK esimplv to pick 
some percentage (Z^a or 3^o or 4*^) and to S3j that we hate a 
probJemi henev^runcmphymentnse^abmetbis unavojdable 
minimum 

But with this procedure the amount of problem unemployment 
isasarbifrary astheperccfitagefigurechosento define fncbonal 
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unemployment And the unemployment problem can be elimi 


dnfted upw Jtd from about or 3‘'s m the early 1950s to S% or 
moremthemid l<770s Inotherwords unemployment levels that 
vsTJuIi fia\e aeafed constefnatjon and calls hr argent action m 
the 1950s are now widely accepted as appropnate targets for 
policy The concept of mvoluntary unemployinent provides no 
hulwjrk against complacency m the face of rising unemployment, 
because it IS logically linked to the conceptoffnchonal unemploy- 
rnent which in turn is little more than a fudge factor The ques 
tionremans Whatislheappropnatelcveloffnctionalunemploy- 
ment and why is this level to be deemed acceptable? 

It seems to us far more useful to consider all unemployment as 
the product of choice and to ask Why do people choose as they 
do? Why do opportunities for choice suddenly etpand or decline? 
Wh> do some people have such a terribly poor range of choices? 
What can be done W enlarge and improve available opportunities 
especially for those whose choices are severely constrained? 

At the very least this way of looking at the problem does not 
seem any more open to political abuse than the conventional 
approach And it is conceptually clearer, more comprehensive 
and more consistent. 


In each of the imaginary cases below, people's choices arc altering the 
labor force partiapalion rate The examples were constructed to convince 
you that neither entrance mto nor exit from the labor force is in jtself a 
good thmg but that the desirability or undesirability of charges in the 
labor force paitiopahon rate depends on the cucumslances underlying 
people s choices 

I David Ricardo retires from his )ob as a stockbroker because he 
can bve comfortably on his accumulated savings and he wants to 
spend more time m public service 

Z Arthur Moouneter who retired seven years ago at age 65, starts 
looking for work again because inUahon has eaten up so much 
of his savmgs 

3 Jack Danieb turns to the bottle after losing his |ob and refuses 
even to look for work 

4 Glona Greer whose husband is a wealthy lawyer, takes a job after 
thirteen yean of marriage, beause she wants something more 
challeiiging to do than keep house for Mr Greer 
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5 Elizabeth Bennettieluctanriyacceptsatemporaiyjobasa waitress 

when her husband s unemployment compensation runs out 

6 John london ^mis school and signs on wtft a logging crew 
because he finds the /orest more WftfuJ interestuig and profit 
able than college 

7 Virginia Fox enrolls tn college hill tone because siie hasn t been 
able to iind a good job after JooJcing for six months 

8 DelniarMonte fakes a full timejobinthecanRerywhileattendiitg 
school because the canning company fas boosted wage rates m 
an effort to get more help 

Employment Rates or Unemployoienl Rates’ 

A former commissioner of Labor Statetics, Geoffrey H Moore, sag 
gesfed m a recent arftde in the Wl Slreit Journal (May ® 1975) that die 
employment rate might provide a more objective and rdiable measure 
ment of the job situation than the unemployment rale The two variables 
necessary to calculate the employment rate are total civilian employment 
and the nonmstitutional population, both of which can be objectively 
measured without great difficulty The unemployment rate, by contrast, 
IS the number waiting to be recalled or achvejy seeking employment 
divided by the civilian labor force, both of these magnitudes arc difficult 
to measure objectively because "actively seeking employment" is not a 
clear cut status 

The fourth column of table 160 on page 433 shows the employment 
rate m the Lfnited States in each year since 1947 (Data prior to t947 would 
not be comparable without major adjustments, because the minimum 
age for being counted m the noninstitutional population was raised m 
1947 \ Gmpa.ee the two colucacis aivi ask yourself whether it makes 
much difference whether we consult the employment or rniemployment 
rate m making public poJic)' 

We'lJ provide one argument on each side In March 1975 the imemploy 
merit rate was 8 7% worse than it had been m any recession smcc frie 
years prior to World War II But that was not nearly as great a cause for 
alarm as many people thought, the fuiploymenl rate m the same month 
was 54 9% higher than it had been m the recession years of 1949, 1954, 
1958, and 1961 If the March 1975 unemployment rate had been lowered 
only to 7 6%, everything else remaming unchanged flie fmployment rate 
for the month would have been at a higher level than actually prevaJed 
in the low unemployment year of 1966 

On the other hand, the surprisingly high employment rate m March 1975 
was the result of an exceptionally high rate of parijapation in the labor 
force which may m turn have been due to the persKtence of inflation and 
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increasing unemployment (Consult the cases above of Arthur Mommeter 
and Elizabeth Brnnett to see how inflation and unemployment can each 
cause the labor force to inaease ) By looking at fmployment rather than 
wnempfoymenf rates, we may be allowing people's response to a problem 
to obsnire the gravity of the problem 
Botharguments have merit The wisest procedure may be to understand 
the concepts upon which each measurement is based and use good judg 
ment thereafter Neither an increase in the employment rate nor a decrease 
in the unemployment rale is necessarily a good thing Economic improve 
ment consists as we argued in chapter 7, in an extension of the range of 
alternatives available to a society The goal is more and better choices 
for people 


Dissecting Unemployment Data 

It was a significant achievement when we were able to obtain reliable 
data on unemployment to substitute for casual estimates based on frag- 
mentary evidence estimates that provided little guidance to policymakers 
because they could so easily be disputed Tables 16A and 16B and figures 
loA through 160 begin to reveal the detailed nature of the available data 
on unemployment The BLS breaks the aggregates down to provide infor- 
mation on employment and unemployment by age, sex, and race by 
selected groups such as experienced workers, household heads married 
males full and part-time workers, blue-collar workers, by duration of 
unemployment from less than five weeks to more than half a year. And 
the Office of Manpower Administration, also m the Department of Labor, 
publishes extensive data on unemployment insurance programs workers 
covered claimspaid,ben8fitsexhau5ted We have available a remarkably 
comprehensive and detailed picture of the dimensions of the unemploy- 
ment problem m the United States 

But the picture, m some respects, is like a surrealist painting vivid m 
detail and full of recognizable objects but somewhat disconcerting when 
one tries to make sense out of it * The analogy must not be pressed, how 
ever, fur parntmgs aren t required to make sense m (he same way that 
economic data are But what do the data mean? More specifically, what 
kind of proWm is presented by the unemployment levels depicted? 

Our concern at the moment is not with the 1930s and 1940s, but with 
the unemployment figures in subsequent years What does it mean for 
example, that almost S million people were unemployed in 1971? It does 
not mean, first of all, that 5 million households were without income The 

1 If you ve new seen a pimlitig by the Ijle Belgian surrealist Reii^ Magritte look him 
up on your next tnp to the library You may find yourself capt vated by an intriguing painter 
And you U discover Ae force of Aia analogy 
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average unemployment rate m 1971 for household heads was only 3 6%, 
and in most of these households there was income from other sources 
Among married men the unemployment rate was 3 2% On the other 
hand, it was 7 4% among blue-coliar workers anda disturbrnglyhigh 10% 
among nonwhite members of the labor force Among teenagers (16-19 
years old) it was 16 9% The aggregate figure of S 9% obviously conceals 
a lot of important variation 

I^t's take a look at data on duration of unemployment m 1971 The 
average (mean) duration was 11 3 weeks Of the almost 5 imihon un- 
employed about 45% were without jobs for less than five iveeks But a 
little more than 10% of these people were unemployed for more than h<df 
the year Why did some go back to work quickly while others found no 
work for long periods of time? The figures on long-term unemployment 
actually understate the problem For once a person withdraws from the 
labor force, he's no /onger counted as unemployed And workers who 
don't find employment within six months are often discouraged enough 
to quit lookmg, so that they drop out of the labor force and hence out of 
the unemployment figures We referred above to the well known phe- 
nomenon of extremely high unemployment rates among nonwhifes Does 
that explain why m the quarter century after 1948 labor force participation 
rates of nonwhifc adult males dropped from 97 2% to 92% among those 
35-44 years old and from 94 7% to 86 9% among those 45-54 years old^ 
(The corresponding changes for white males were only 98% to 97% and 
95 9% to 94 7% ) People who cannot find what thc/re looking for may 
evenhtaiiy give up 

One more set of data will add significantly to the picture In 1971 almost 
60 million people worked at jobs covered by some kind of government- 
operated or -assisted system of unemployment compensahon Thats 
slightly more than 70% of the civilian labor force The average weekly 
check received by workers entitled to unemployment compensation was 
$54 But only 2 5 million unemployed workers or Jess than half the total 
received any of these benefits The picture is again one of enormous differ- 
ences, with some unemployed workers receiving benefits that, partly for 
tax reasons left them almost as well off financially as when they were 
working and others receiving nothing 

Clearly the unemployment problem m the United Stales is not a simple 
one And this is the pomt we want to stress in asking what flie BLS figures 
on unemployment mm In using these data for policymakir^ purposes 
we must be contmually aware that particular people are unemployed for 
very different reasons and with quite different social and personal conse 
quences and that no single government policy is capable of solving tha 
unemployment problem because it Isn t a smgle problem 

Largely as a result of our experience m the 1930s with prolonged large- 
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scale unemployment associated with low levels of private spending and 
huge amounts of unused productive capacity, economists and other stu- 
dents of economic policy have focused on the relation between unemploy, 
ment and the total market demand for commodities and services This 
emphasis, as we shall see in subsequent chapters, produced a great deal 
of theoretical and empirical work on the causes and cures of aggregate 
economic fluctuations But unemployment has other causes as well, 
causes on which we want to reflect before launching into our analysis of 
aggregate demand, Keynesian economics, monetary disturbances, and 
fiscal and monetary policy 

Job Turnover and Labor Force Attachment 

In 1971 only 46% of those listed as unemployed had lost their jobs or 
been laid off The other 54% were either entering the labor force for the 
first time, reentering it after a period of absence, or had quit their last 
jobs Moreover, job turnover has long been high m the United States 
Total hirmgs and separations among employees m manufacturing, for 
example, consistently run above 4% of the labor force per month We can 
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translate that loosely by saying that one oat of ever> 25 workers in manu- 
facturing can be expected to leave his |ob for some reason in the next 30 
days Unless these job leavers drop out of the labor force altogether, they 
will add to the unemployment totals until they go to work at a new job 

These figures suggest that much of our measured unemployment can 
be attributed to weak job attachment among a substantial number of 
workers That thesis is supported by other evidence 

Teenage Unemployment 

The unemployment rate among teenagers has long been many times 
higher than the national average b part that results hom the geaml 
absence in this country of programs for matching up available jobs wUh 
young people as they leave high school High school counselors arc dili- 
gent college placement officers, but they are less effective m serving those 
who want to go to work when they graduate or leave school This is not 
to blame the counselors They have for the most part received little 
encouragement or assistance from employers, parents, or the students 
themselves 

But there is more to (he teenage unemployment picture A large pro- 
portion of the jobs available to teenagers are simply not attractive They 
don't pay much more than the legal minimum and they offer no hope of 
advancement They are seen as dead-end |obs, somclhmg to be done to 
earn a little money but not the beginning of careers The attractiveness of 
a particular job depends, of course, on the alternatives Most teenagers 
have few financial obligations and many continue to live with their par- 
ents, so they can afford to quit a job and take ttieir lime about findmg 
another Since there are usually plenty of equally attractive (or unattrac- 
tive) jobs around, they are not much deterred from quitting fay the fear 
that they won t he able to get something just as good tt' they change 
their mmds 

Moreover, many unemployed teenagers look for jobs, full or part time, 
while attending school, and still others only flul with the |ob market 
because (hey're simultaneously fiirtmg with the possibibty of going back 
to school 01 joining the military service or maybe getbng mto some kind 
of vocational training program The common element m all these factors 
IS the low urgency assigned to remainmg at the current job or taking 
another at the first opportunity ^ 

1 Martm Feldstein has suggested Perhaps much of the high tumovet and vdunlaiy 
labor force withdrawal among young non-shidcnU leflechv an attempt to enjoy flie same 

freedom and occupational irresponsibility that we lake for grantedmonr student population 

of the same age Why not? This analysis of unemployment data and their meaning oivcs 
much to Feldstoin s discussion of The Econcunics of the Neiv Unempbymenl based on 
a study he submitted to the Jo nt Economic Committee of the Qjngtess ui 1973 and pub 
lishcd in Tlir PiiWit Infcrtst Fall 1973 
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We don t mean to suggest by this analysis that teenage unemployinenl 
IS not A senous social problem We are rather trying to find out just what 
kind of problem it is It is not c'fcept in rare instances a problem of no 
work to be had by those who must have income to meet thcw obligations 
But a society that is unable to provide a substantial number of its young 
people with jobs they Ihmk are worth pursuing, jobs with live prospectsfor 
advancement or meaningful work does have a senous problem In recent 
years the problem may even have become more acute and widespread as 
college students loo leave school and fmd that even a bachelor's degree 
no longer guarantees an attractive job offer There is evidence that the 
scenario sketched above for 16-19 year olds is beginning to be reenacted 
by 20 24 year olds 

In 1971 one out of every four labor force participants listed as un 
employed was a teenager m 1973 it rose to two cut of every seven That s 
certamlya Significant fact to keep in mind when asking about the meaning 
of our unemployment figures But what about the other three out of four 
or five out of seven? Why are they unemployed? 


ON retiring at twenty or at sixty 

One of the authors ha$ done research on tune and income alio 
canon over the course of people s lifetimes He found that <m 
interest ng pitiem emerges after formal schooling is complete 
People who are more impatient than society (that is who di$ 
count the future at a rate higher than the market rate of interest) 
will devote an m reatwc frafliw of their time to work as they get 
older They wll work less when young and may not plan to retire 
People who are less impatient than society (whose internal rate 
of tune discount is below the market rate of interest) will devote 
a deudsingfrachon of their time to work as they grow older They 
imII woik hard when young and plan for their retirement 
Is one inherently superior to the other? Yet the less impatient 
frequently do condemn those who are more impatient 


Abilities and Opportunities 

When we begin to break down the data we discover that there are 
several reasonably distinct causes of unemployment among older workers, 
and that this diversity of causes aeates different kinds of problems that 
will probably require for their solution quite different policy approaches 
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To begin with, some workers are close to unemployable They may 
have low skills, physical disabilities emotional problems or simply such 
poor work habits that few employers would want to take than on at any 
positive wage 

Then there are workers, again often vnth low skills and poor work 
habits, who are unwilling to accept or to remam for long at the jobs 
employers are willing to give them Martin Feldstem repoite on a program 
initiated in Boston in 1966 to provide jobs for very low-doll workers 
About 25,000 were referred to employers and 70% of these received job 
offers But 45% of the job offers were rejected and half of those who did 
accept were no longer on the job after one month A high proportion at 
these separations was initiated by the workers themselves Many workers 
in this category are probably not even listed as unemployed, because they 
have withdrawn from the labor force So in this case the BIS data probably 
understate the problem But exactly what is the problem? Extravagant 
expectations or inadequate opportunities? Whidiever alternative we elect 
the situation results :n poverty fora substantia) number of such individuals 
and m many cases their dependents as well The problem js^envine But 
how should we set about solving it? 

Points of View and Bias 

The language of the preceding paragraph may have suggested that 
workers with low skills or poor work habits are diemselves to blame for 
their situation There are people eager to argue that a lack of ambition or 
personal responsibility is the root ause of a substantial amount of national 
unemployment It is particularly easy for white, middle class males to 
think in this fashion, and thereby to overlook the possible role of the labor 
market itself in creating the problem Substantial evidence exists to sup- 
port the view that hirmg practices in the United Stales have helped to 
create the problem Discrimination by employers md felhio empht/ees on 
the basis of such factors as race and soaal class has tended to confine 
some workers to the least attractive jobs the ones with low pay, poor 
prospects for advancement, little chance to acquire skills, and a low prob 
ability of permanent employment It isn t surprising that such workers 
develop a weak attachment to the labor force, tend to be relatively un- 
skilled, and display work habits that make them unattractive to employers 
But what IS cause and what is effect? 

Social scientists are usually reluctant to enter into a discussion of 
"blame" or "fault " But intelligent policy fomiulabon requires attention 
to causes and almost any discussion of causes, when wefre looking at 
social phenomena, presupposes some notion of responsibdity-wliich in 
practice is very difficult to distinguish from notions of credit or blame 
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Because the economic way of thinking is rooted in the concept of indi 
vidual choice it lends to postulate individual responsibility for any 
actions that people lake This i5 not so much explicitly stated as pre- 
supposed Butitbegsanimportantquestion Do individuals create soaety? 
Or does soaety create individuals? Shall individuals or society be held 
responsible for the m sfortunes that people encounter? That is the larger 
question underneath numerous contemporary public policy disputes not 
just disputes over policies to deal with unemployment It is a question of 
course that people have been debating for centuries and one that none 
of us IS likely to resolve We can at least be alert to the fact that the 
emphasis we place upon either of these poles-the individual or society- 
will influence our mlerpretation of fact and hence the policy conclusions 
to which we come In such a situation there may be no better remedy 
than a determmation to remain open to alternative points of view and to 
give sympathetic attention to opposing analyses 

Tliere is an additional component of our unemployment totals where 
individual choice is clearly involved but where the choices would not be 
widely regarded as intolerable The problem-msofar as it is a problem- 
may have been created by our unemployment compensation system our 
way of taxing wage income the prevalence of families with more than one 
wage earner and the fact that the demand for leisure tends to increase at 
higher income levels 

Imaginea man laid off who is eligible for unemployment compensation 
and whose wife IS working He loses the income from work But he receives 
as compensation one half his regular wage Moreover this income is not 
subject to income or social security taxes so that the actual reduction in 
his mcome will be considerably less than half How eager will he be to 
return to work? A worker loses his eligibility for unemployment com- 
pensation if he refuses to accept a job to which he has been referred as 
long as that |ob is comparable to the one he lost so the system doesn t 
provide automatic paid vacations But it s possible to behave during a 
job interview m a way that reduces the probability of a job offer The point 
of this analysis m any event is not to argue that some of the officially 
unemployed are goldbncking but to suggest that unemployment of limited 
duration is not experienced as an economic d saster by «!! those who are 
laid off 

Toward Clarity of Goals 

So the BLS statistics on employment and unemployment require consid 
erable dissection and mlerpretation before they can serve as a guide to 
policy No one has ever suggested that government policy should aim at 
a zero unemployment rale, a target that wasn f even reached at the height 
of World War 11 Some unemployment is universally accp’^ted as necessary 
ifworkersaretobeaflowedfreed()mo®'^^‘^’*'^pand'' „ ’bor ^ is 
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to function as a system for reassigning workers m an econoni\ diaracter- 
ized by continual change both in technoJogyand in &e compasttion of 
demand for products How much unempjovment ought to be accqited, 
not as a problem but as a condition of freedom and fluidity? The answer 
cantsimpiy be stated as a percentage Thetolerableordesirablemuumuin 
level of unemployment should and will increase as die opportunity cost 
fo workers of being unemployed goes down 
Moreover, there arc many among the unemployed ^^ho iviD not readily 
find work even if the aggregate demand for labor increases It ma\ prove 
much more difficult to dense €ffecti\e and polihcally acceptable uays to 
offer mcome and work to manv of the unemployed than we currently 
realize So government action^ aimed ai creating or maintaining a high and 
steadily expandmg demana for labor nnporlanl as they may be cannot 
be the whole of our labor poliCN 


UNIONS AND THC LABOR MARKET 

Where do unions fit into all of this? Economic theorists have often been 
enhozed for treating unions as an afterthought in their analysis of labor 
markets Part of the reason is that union goals and behavior cannot be 
fitted easily into the framework of economic analysis Because the policies 
of particular unions are shaped by’ mtenial political processes as well as 
by the preferences of individual workers and employers some economists 
have chosen to assign the analysis of union bchav tor to political scientists 
and sociologists But unions pla\ an important role in affecting the vari- 
ables with which we re concerned in this diaplcr and ignormg them 
entails a senous omission 

The Context of Union Policies 

We must remember at the beginning that allhou^ unions liflrgnm with 
employers, unions are not campeling w ith employers It is more correct to 
say that unions attempt to become the exclusive seller of a particular input 
to the production processes of employers or that they attempt to eliminate 
competition among employees The position of uiuons is analogous to 
that of steel producers who want to sell to automobile makers The «teel 
companies do not compete against the automobile companies fhe\ com- 
pete rather agamst other steel companies and against companies that 
produce substitutes for steel 

A mapr difference behveen the steel companies and the United Auto 
mobile Workers both of which are seilmg inputs to automobile makers 
IS that the UAW must deal with conflicting mterests among its current 
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and potential members H gher wage rales will mean fewer employment 
opportunities How shall the union compromise between the desire of 
some for more |obs and the desire of others for higher wages? Workers 
who never obtain jobs m the automobile plants because of the high wage 
rates negotiated by the union can perhaps be ignored by union leaders 
but unemployed union members have a vote and so their interests must 
be considered Executives of steel companies, by contrast, don't have to 
weigh the preferences of the iron ore that must wait longer in the ground 
before finding employment if the price of steel is raised 
The goals and practices of unions often differ systematically between 
the two major types of labor union that exist in the United States Cm// 
«nwns are those with formal apprenticeship programs that tram new 
members m speaalized and fairly clearly defined skills Craft unions 
include, among others, plumbers carpenters, pipe fitters, and electricians 
Members of a craft union belong to the union organizing their craft regard- 
less of the employer for whom they work Because some jobs are difficult 
to classify by craft, some crafts are represented by more than one union 
The jurisdictional disputes that subsequently anse between craft unions 
are further evidence that unions are not competing agamst employers but 
agamst those who sell substitutes for their members' productive services 
hduftrial unms are organizations of all the workers m a partialar 
industry without regard to the kind of task they perform Sometimes 
industrial unions will exempt those who work at crafts for which specific 
craft unions exist, but at other times industrial unions will attempt to 
include the craft workers employed m the industries they have organized 
This IS another prominent source of jurisdictional disputes between 
unions ThcUmtedAutcmobilc Workers, the United Steel Workers and 
the United Mme Workers are examples of major industrial unions 
Because of their control over the apprenticeship programs that are the 
means to certification as a skilled worker, craft unions can control the 
supply of workers available to employers If they can also limit employers' 
options for substilutmg other workers or capital for the services of their 
members, craft unions will have substantial market power And aaft 
union members do in fact lend to be well paid Industnal unions, on the 
other hand, must accept as members whomever the industry hires Unable 
effectively to limit the supply of potential employees, industrial unions 
are reduced to bargammg for higher wages while insisting on the seniority 
nghts of members m order to prevent employers from substituting 
workers who would accept a lower wage 


The Effects of Unions 

To most people it seems obvious that unions raise the income of 
vorkcTs Economists aren't that sure If fewer workers are demanded at 
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higher ivage rafes and the demand for labor is elastic fte total wage biU 
will decline as a result of union success m batgammg for higher wages 
The workers still employed in the organized crafts or industries wiB gam 
But those excluded from employment by the higher wage rat^ ivili lose 

Theywill be forced to accept employment elsewhereon less advantageous 

terms 


The question of the effect of unions on ivages divides mto at least three 
separate questions (1) What has been their effect on the average level of 
money wages^ (2) What has been their effect on the average level of real 
wages^ (Insofar as prices increase as a consequence of wage increases, 
real wages do not maease ) (3) What has been their effect on the relative 
wages of unionized and nonumonized workers? Professor H Gregg Lewis 
investigated the last quesbon m a mapr study published ui 1963, Untonm 
and Mshrx Wngrs tn ihe United SMes After examining more than twenty 
different industries and crafts, he concluded that, apart from periods of 
unusually rapid inflation unions increased their members' wages relative 
to nonumon workers by at least I0%, and lowered the relahve wages 
of nonunion workers by about 2% He also concluded that the relahve 
effect of unions has not been larger than 20% al any hme since the late 
1930s The impact of unionism on relative wage inequality among all 
workers has been small, less than 6%, with the direction of the effect 
(toward more or less inequality) uncertain During penods of unusually 
rapid inflation, the relahve wages of unionized workers have b^ed 
behind the wage mcreases of nonunion workers, because the lengA of 
union contracts has tended to lock members into relahvely infrequent 
wage increases 

It a/so appears that the etfect of unionization on the total share of 
national mcome going to labor has been small The porhon of the civilian 
labor force that was unionized grew from 3% fo 2Z% between 1900 and 
1945 Since then it has fluctuated behveen 22% and 26%, with the peak of 
26% occurring m 2953 During the same penod labor's share rf national 
income has increased very slightly from about 70% during the decade 
1900-1909 to about 77% during the decade 3930-1939, and has remained 
fairly constant since A slightly different measure, the raho of >vage and 
salary income to total nonagncultural personal mcome, vaned between 
65 and 75 dunng the penod 1930-1974 Thus there is no evidence to 
show that mcreasmg unionization has substanfaally enlarged the share 
of national mcome going to employees 

Many Amencans believe that labor unions have been an important 
force m raising the mcome and unprovmg the job conditions of workmg 
people, and that without them the benefits of economic growth m the 
United States over the last century would have been much less widely 
dispersed It is difficult to separate the effects of uiucms from the effeds 
of other factors, such as rising productivity, that have also beenoperahng 




TaWe 16 D TOTAL MEMBERSHIP IN NATIONAL UNIONS AND 
EMPLOYEE ASSOaATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1970 


Membership and unions 


Membership claimed by all national and 
international unions with headquarters 
m the United States 


20 690 000 

Less number outside the United States 


1,470000 

Membership of mbonal and international 
unions m the United Slates 


19 220000 

Add membership of locals directly 
affiliated with Afl-CIO 

' 6ZOOO 


Add membership in single firm and 
local unaffiliated unions 

475 000 

5J7000 

Total union membership 


19,757 000 

Add membership of professional 

State employees associations 

: J 868 000 


Less number outside the United States 

SOOO 


Add membership of municipal employee 
associations’ 

235000 


Total assoaation membership 


2,095000 

Total union and associations membership 
m United States 


1 21,852000 


Sourer Bureau ol Labor Statistics 

1 See Municipal Public Employees Associat ons (BLS Bulletin 1702 1971) MembersKip 
adjusted to account lor duplication 


to alter wages and working conditions Unions often receive credit {or 
blame) for changes that would have taken place without them, though 
perhaps not at quite the same time or in exactly the same way Economic 
theory cautions against exaggerating the impact of unions They must 
pursue their objectives withm the constraints imposed by the demand for 
labor A higher price for any input means a smaller quantity of it will be 
demanded so that unions are far from being able to redistribute income as 
they please 

One very important source of restraint on union power is the compe 
tition faced by the employers with whom unions bargain Firms that are 
price takers cannot raise their prices to cover union-won wage increases, 
so that any gams must come from the returns that would otherwise have 
gone to the owners of other productive resources employed in the busi- 
ness But over a longer period of time these resources will not be available 
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to cooperate wjth unionized workers if they ere not adequately compen 
sated The firms with whom unions bargain may go out of busmcK or 
berepiaced bj nonunion brms This constraint is not reaUy avoided rf the 
union organizes all the firms in an industry These linns will still have an 
incentive to shift toward labor economizing prodadion processes and 
they Will still be facing competition from firms m other mdustnes 
The possibilities for substitution in both pioduction and consumption 
are enormous and extremely difficult for unions to control Even when 
firms are price searchers so that they tan to some extent increase their 
prices to cover higher wages the higher prices will reduce the quantity 
of the product demanded and hence the demand for labor to produce that 
product If a union organizes an industry of price lak ng firms die union 
may m effect search for the optimal price for the mdustry s product with 
the same result the higher the price the less product sold and the fewer 
workers hired 


Federal Labor Legislation 

When Congress passed the National Labor Relations Act (Wagner Act) 
in 1935 t became the official policy of the federal government to promote 
unionization of employees and collective bargaining Many of the tactics 
previously used by employers to resist the organization of Iheir workers 
or to avoid bargaining with unions over wages and woriemg conditions 
were declared to be unfair labor practices ^ The legislation was signifi 
candy amended m 1947 (Taft Hartley Act) to mclude a list of unfair labor 
practices m which unions were forbidden to engage but the basic policy 
of encouraging collective bargaming was not altered The consequences 
of tbs policy as we have suggested are dfficull to determine with preci 
"im ta tosifidewce The acquwe property t gbte 

in jobs for which they have been hired has undoubtedly increased job 
security for employed workers and reduced the extent to which workers 
are treated arbitrarily by employers and supervisors The development of 
union enforced grievance procedures in many mdustnes and aafts is one 
inajor consequence of the National labor Relations Act 

But the gams have not been made without some costs systems of job 
dassificationandassignmentthatpromotewaste restncJionsontbepovrer 
of managers to mnovate reduced opportunities forworkets not fortunate 
enough to obtain craft certification or jobs m firms oiganized by powerful 

1 Unions are exempt from the Sherman Act s proh b hons of comb nat ons n restra nt 
of trade or attempts to monopolize (unless they comb ne or consp re with cmplov®»l The 
Supreme Court ruled in 1941 that Congress could not sunultaJieoqdy rtend to promote 
collechvebargannganiitosubjectumonstotheShernianAct The Court sdedsion nnted 
Congress to clanfy its intentions through further iegidat on if rut ng was ncmtect 
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mcfustriar unions Have unions afso been responsible as some argue lor 
higher unemployment rates? Or have they been as far more people seem 
to bcl eve a mapr ause of inflation in tlie period since World War tr 
The last two quest ons relate to the topics of the follow chapters But 
we will not be in a good position to answer them until v»e have nquircd 
more deeply into the nature and causes of fluctuat ons m the aggregate 
level of economic activity 


Figure 16S Ratios of total labor income 
to total personal ncome and to 
nonagr cultura) ncome 


Once Over Lightly 

The study of aggregate fluctuations in the level of economic act vity or 
of recessions and nflations their causes and cures is widely knom as 


memmom cs 
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Since people choose by companng the expected cost and value to them 
of alternative opportunities whether or not to enter the labor force and 
whether or not to accept a particular )ob offer employment and unemploy 
merit are the consequence of people s choices in given situations 
The employment rate is the total number of people m civilian employ 
menf dn ided by the non nst tutional population For some purposes this 
is a better measure of the )ob situahon than the unemployment rate 
because the defining concepts can be more eas lyand objectively measured 
The notion that unemployment results from people s cho ce of the best 
option available to them is consistent mth empirical data on rates of labor 
force participation and the frequency and duration of unemployment for 
diff’erentcategonesofthepopuiation Theonlydefensiblegoalforemploy 
ment po! cy is improvement of tl\e range of opportunities available to 
people 

The aggregate level of economic act vit^ is one factor determining )ob 
opportunities Others include the skills and work habits of workers and 
the cuituni practices and prejudices of employers and employees 
Labor unions attempt to control the supply of labor to employers and 
to limit competition for jobs among employees Unions do not single 
mindedly pursue higher wage rates however because this goal conflicts 
with the goal of more employment opportunities Internal political pro 
cesses will therefore shape the goals and behavior of particular unions 
An important distinct on to make m predicting union behav or is the 
distinction between unions that can control entry to the occupation and 
those that cannot Craft unions typically have more market power than 
industrial unions because they can more dirccllv limit the number of 
workers who are certified as eligible for particular jobs 
The fact that collective bargaining iffects employment as well as wage 
rates means that unions affect the distribution of income among workers 
as well as the distribution between wage earners and employersoroivners 
of other productive resources The numerous possibilities for substitution 
in production and consumption when particular wages rise set closer 
limitahons upon union power than the public commonly assumes 


QltSTlONS FOR DISCUSSION 

I Suppose that a manufactur ng firm locvtes a plant m an economically unde 
veloped country and finds as it ra ses its wage rales to attnet addit onal 

workers thatthesupply curve oflaboratfrstnsestothLnghtindthentums 

backward and rises to the left (somewhat like Ihe right hand parenthes s 
that doses this explanation) 
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(d) Explain the shape of the supply curve in terms of the demand for 
leisure, using the concepts of the substitution effect and the income effect 
of changes rn the price of leisure 

(i) Can you think of reasons why the backward-bending portion of the 
supply curve might disappear over a longer period of time? 

I Is the cost to an employer of finding and training workers part of his sunk 
costs or of hiS marginal costs? What is the significance of this distinction m 
explaining layoff poliaes during a recession? 

3 The questions below ask you to think critically about the relationships 
between the total population, the nomnstitutional population, and the labor 
force 

(fl) Is it desirable or undesirable for the nomnstitutional population to 
decrease relative to the total population? Explain your answer 

(ft) Why do you suppose that the BL5 m 1947 raised the cutoff age level 
for inclusion in the nomnstitutional population from fourteen to sixteen? 
Do you think it should be even higher today? Why or why not? 

(r) What would happen to the rate of labor force participation (the total 
labor force as a percent of the nonmsliwtional population) under each of 
the following circumstances? 

(i) Sudden, large-scale layoffs occur in major manufacturing industries 

(h) The government puts effective pressure on employers to end sex 
disciimination m hiring 

(m) Educahonal reforms increase the ratio of learning to teaching m the 
schools and also make schooling a more enjoyable experience 

(iv) The public becomes convinced that additional years of schooling are 
not likely to result m better j*ob opportunities 

(v) Changes in life style occur and people move toward greater partici- 
pation in family and community projects and less purchasing of com- 
modifies and services (for example, more neighborhood softball 
teams and less attendance at professional baseball games, more 
church suppers and fewer restaurant meals, neighborhood sharing of 
lawnmowers, washers and driers, car pools and swimming pools) 

(vi) Inflation raises substaritially the cost of food, clothing, and housing 

4 "Full employment" of the labor force is often said to be an important goal 
for government economic pwlicy 

(a) What IS meant by full employment of the labor force? Would you 
favor policies to secure full employment at all times? 

(i) Why do you think it is that economic commentators tend to define 
employment as 96% to 97% employment of the labor force? (That is, we are 
deemed to have adweved fall employment when the BL5 data show that 
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unemployment is down to 4 % oral best 3% of Ihe labor force ) How do they 
know that it should be 96% rather than 9o% or even less? 

(c) Are the people being counted as unemployed in a period of full 
employment (as defined above) voluntarily unemployed? Gn you Bnd 
evidence to support the claim that jobs are always available? 

(d) If the BL5 unemploy ment figure nses to 6% are all the unemployed 
stell to be thought of as voluntarily unemployed? Defend your anstver 

5 Can there be overfull employment? 

(n) Suppose that the vacancy rate on apartments in a large aty is less than 
1% What undesirable consequences mi^t be associated vnfli sudi a full 
level of apartment employment? Would you enjoy movng to a erty with 
such a low Vacancy rate? 

(li) If you are dnvmg on only 80% of the automobile tires you otvn is the 
spare hre unemployed? Would you like to be dnvmg with your tuesat full 
employment ? Across the Great Salt Lake Desert? 

6 Jones IS a too! and die maker eammg S8 an hour He is suddenly laid off 

{«) He frequents employment agencies reads want ads and follows up 
leads on tool and die mak ng jobs for two weeks Is he mvolunianly un 
employed during this time? 

(b) At the end of the two weeks he is offered a job dnvmg a bread truck 
that pays 54 50 an hour He turns if down Is he mvolunianly unemployed? 

(f) He receives an offer of a |ob as a tool and die maker m a city 125 miles 
away He turns it down because his teenage children don I want to change 
higli schools Is he in\oluntarily unemployed? 

(d) After three months of searching Jones becomesdiscouragedandquils 
looking Is he invotuntax ly unemployed? Or is he no longer m ihe labor 
force"' 

7 Which of flic following situations does net result in voluntary unemploy 
ment? 

{«) Smith quits his job because his employer requires him to start ivork 
at 4 AM 

(b) Smith is fired when he refuses to do something that his employer 
orders him to do but which he considers unethical 

(c) Would your answer be different if the act ordered by Smith semploycr 
were also illegal? 

id) Smith is told that he can continue m his job only if he accepts a 75% 
cut m wages he quits 

8 A person who is laid off from his job goes to work for hunself (beoimes 
self employed) producing information about alternative job opportum 
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ties How long he will remain self-employed m this way depends on his 

productivity (15 he gei^rating whai he considers valuable information^) 
and the opportunity cost of this self employment (Hell want to continue 
as long as his anticipated marginal revenue exceeds antiapated marginal 
cost ) How will die duration of measured unemployment be affected by 

(a) unemployment compensation^ 

(b) food stamp programs^ 

(f) persistent rumors that many large firms are beginning to hire? 

(i) a spirit of confidence and opt mism? 

9 Are the hypothetical individuals ivho made each of the staJements below 
voluntarily or involuntanly unemployed? How would they be classif ed by 
most people? Why would you agree Or disagree with the usual classification? 
It IS important tonolice that statements such as h and 1 may not express differ 
ent Situations at all I don t want to work (at any )ob I can find) may mean 

I can i find a job (at which 1 want to work) 

(a) I quit my job and I m going to remain unemployed until I f nd a job 
that pays $1000 for ten hours work a week 

(b) 1 was bid off U$t month 1 had a great job as marketing consultant to 
a franch sing cham They paid me $1000 a week for about ten hours of work. 
I m go ng to keep looking until 1 find another job like that one 

( ) I deaded I could no longer be a part of the military mdustnal com 
plex solquitmyjob ImlookmgnOwfoTanengtneerspositionthatdoesnt 
require me to participate m murder pollution and mmd raping 

(iO When Boeing laid me oH 1 figured I could quickly find another job 
}fi engisietTuig Buf/JOwJdwif carr J)1 take any ;obaUUfJa? pays whatJ 
used to get " 

(r) I \e been out of work for six months and 1 m pretty desperate 111 do 
anythmg that s legal to get food for my family But 1 have an invalid wife and 
five small children so I can t take any job that pays less than $100 a week. 

{f) I could get any one of a dozen jobs tomorrow But I don't want to 
1 m eligible for three more months of unemployment compensation so 1 m 
just gomg to take it easy until the checks run out Oh if something really 
good turned up I d take it of course 

(j) I could get any one of a dozen jobs tomorrow But I don t want to 
I m eligible for three more months of unemployment compensation so 1 m 
just gomg to spend my time really looking I m going to use those three 
months to find the very best job I can jiossibly get " 

(b) 1 don t want to work, 

(1} 1 cant find a job 
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Economj'ts genei-a)]y assume &ai business Finns try to iHa\»miw> pwffls 
What <30 unions try to maximize^ Wage rates? The wage bill {wage rates 
times the number emploved)? 3s the maximization assumpbon usebil in Ae 
analysis of union behavior? Do you think the analysis of diapler IS is more 
helpful than the analysis of chapter 10 m understand ng Ac bargaining 
policies of labor unions? 

Why IS a union of textile w oikers m New England willing to spend money 
to organize textile workers in North Carolina? Why do unions fight for 
increases m the legal minimuin wage even Aough all Aeir members are 
being paidmore than the minimum wage? Why do unions expose exemptmg 
teenagers from coverage under the minimum wage laws? Do you agree 
that each of these cases shows the class solidarity of unionized woriters' ? 
Who would be threatened by failure to secure each of Ae objeebves men 
honed? What do these cases suggest by ivayofanansiverto fhe^uesbon 
With whom do unions compete? 

Crafttmions in Ac United Stateshavelongbeennotonous for discnminating 
against blacks Adustrial unions on Ac other hand have a record of acbveiy 
supporting JegisJatmt directed against raoafiy discn/ninatory practices m 
society? How would you explain this diScrcnce? 

List some of the ways in which employers might bold down Aeir wage costs 
A the face of a union won increase in Ae wage rate What will be Ae effects 
on employment? On Ae disAibutron of income? Why would you expect 
the demand for labor to prove more elastic the longer the time period over 
which one measures it? 

The unemploymenf rate in the United States economy has tended to drift 
upward since World War II That is shoivm mcolumn 2 of table IbC and we 
predict Ae trend will continue through the decade of Ae 1970s Why has 
this occurred? Does it represent as some mamtam a growing mabihly of 
the economy to provide |obs? Or does it stem from changing valuations of 
market and nonmarket opportunities dunging family income levels 
changing costs of being unemployed and similar factors Aat do not neces 
sarily represent social problems? How shall we deadc on a target rale of 
unemployment for public policy to aim at? 





TOTAL OUTPUT AND 
THE PRICE LEVEL 


The experience of the Great Depression lent added impetus to private 
efforts that had begun in the United States around 1920 to compile reli- 
able information on the overall performance of the economy. The best- 
known statistical series evolving out of these efforts is the national income 
and product accounts compiled by the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
(called the Office of Business Economics until 1972) in the United States 
Department of Commerce. If you read only the front page of the daily 
newspaper, you will have heard about grc»s national ptodvct. This is 
the most comprehensive item in the Department of Commerce accounts 
and the one most frequently quoted. Some people watch the beha\dor 
of GNP, as it is familiarly known, with the intensity of small boys on the 
morning of a picnic listening to the weather report. 


MEASC/RTNG TOTAL OUTPUT: 

THE INCOME AND PRODUCT ACCOUNTS 


What is the gross nalionnl productl it is Ihe tnnriel value of all the 
produced iii fhe entire emomj in a year. (The term goods includes both com- 
modities and services,) In 1974 the gross national product trf the Uiuted 
States was $1397.4 billion. That number and most of the other numbers 
in this chapter and the preceding one are subject to minor rewsions for 
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recent months, quarters, or years as more complete estimates becon^c 
available But the revisions very rarely entail significant changes that alter 
our basic conception of what has been occurring 
What does GNP attempt to measure? And what can we learn by 
examining ifs behviar aver tme? IVe shill necessmly Simplify //yiju 
don't trust simplifications, you may consult the annual National Incoitie 
Issue (usually the July issue) of the Surrey ofCunenl Business, a publication 
of the Bureau of Economic Analysis, where you will find enough numbers 
to keep you thoroughly occupied for days. 


Total Output Is Total Income 

As the phrase "income and product" suggests, there are two ways to 
look at the statistics in the system of accounts Calculated in one w^y, 
they measure fhe value vf lohal is jiroduced On the other side of the coin, 
they measure the mme tamed by the producers The value created in one 
year by all the productive resources of the nation will be equal to the 
income made available to the owners of those resources, after appropriate 
adjustments The reason, of course, is that real income can come only 
from output and that every output constitutes income for someone. This 
necessary link between income and output (or product) provides part of 
the logical foundation for a method of analyzing aggregate fluctuations 
that we'll be examining in subsequent chapters 

Gross national product m 1974 was calculated at $1397.4 billion. The 
mcome made available to individuals and households in 1974, for th^m 
to spend or save, was $979 7 billion This latter figure is fabefed disposaMe 
personal mome (It's often referred to simply as disposable momt) The 
difference between the two arises from deductions that governments and 
businesses make from the total value of output before it becomes avail- 
able as disposable mcome Business firms retain some of the mcorne 
(output) produced in order to cover wear and tear on capital equipment 
associated with the year's production, in addition, corporations charac- 
teristically retain a portion of then net earnings rather than pay it all Out 
to owners Governments levy taxes of vanous sorts, and this is, as eveiy- 
one knows, a very large deduction from gross mcome. But governmerits 
and, to a much lesser extent, private firms, also pay out mcome to persons 
m what are called transfer payments In the income and product accounts, 
these are income payments to persons that are nal made in return for 
productive services being currently rendered, pensions, social security 
benefits, and welfare payments are examples The sum of these deduc- 
tions, net of the additions, roughly makes up the difference between gross 
national product and disposable income. 
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The magnitude of the difference-$13974 versus $979 7 billion m 
1974-may prompt you to look skeptically at our previous assertion that 
output equals income "after appropriate ad;ustmenb ' An dephant re 
lust like a rabbit, too, ' after appropriate adjustments " But the differences 
are also income Taxes are income claimed by goienunenl; and the 
deductions made hy business firms are their attempt to hai^ on to some 
income rather than pay it all out to the owners of fte firms If we think 
of the economy as divided into three sectors-consumers, business firms, 
and government-we can calculate the approximate porhon of the years 
output (gross national produrt) claimed as mcome by each sector Con- 
sumers received disposable income of $979 7 billion m 1974, which was 
about 70% of the gross national income Tax revenue mmus government 
transfer payments approximated 18% of gross national product, and this 
we could Call the net income of government Business firms appropriated 
as their income the remaining 12% (Be careful Thai 12% implies nothuig 
about the relative importance of the business sector It is roughly the sum 
of undistributed corporate profits and depreciation allowances We have 
called this lureiiiess income because it is income not at the disposal of con- 
sumers or government ) 

Where Did the Output Go^ 

Income is desired because it permits die purdtase of commodifies and 
services Who finally purchased the 1 4 tnllion dollars worth of goods 
produced in 1974? A slightly different classification system may be used 
to answer this question The potential purchasers of goods may be 
divided into consumers, government and mveslors Personal consump 
tion expenditures by Americans in 1974 came to $876 7 billion Federal, 
state and local government purchases of goods totaled $3092 bdhon 
Domestic investors purchased $209 4 billion And the remaining $2 1 
biEion was our net exports to foreign consumers, investors, or govern 
ments 

kdeslmcnl is a key concept in economics and is defined as Jftf purclias? 
of capital Capital means goods that will k employed in the produclion offufm 
comi«orfifi« or services The distinction between an mvesbnent expenditure 
and a consumption expenditure will inevitably be somewhat arbitrary 
An amateur tennis player purchases a racket for the sake of the future 
services he expects it to provide Is the racket a consumption or an invest- 
ment good? Family automobiles are also purchased for the sake of future 
services A kitchen bienderisaninvcsfmenfinasmuchasitjsobtained for 
the sake of the goods it will produce m the future But the income and 
product accounts nonetheless classify all these purdiases as consumption 



expenditures except when they are made by business firms If you buy a 
water cooler for your patio, that's a consumption expenditure If one is 
purchased for the office where you work, that's an investment expenditure 
The only such purchase by households that qualifies as investment in 
these accounts is the purchase of new housing Here the stream of services 
extends so far into the future that it seems unduly misleading to count 
the purchase of a new residence as consumption But the difference 
between automobiles and residences is one of degree Consumers, of 
course, usually don't worry about these fine accounting distinctions, and 
consider the purdiase of a durable household good an investment People 
say, quite correctly, that they "invested" m a clothes dryer, or a dinmg 
room set, or new carpeting That is completely consistent with our defmi 
tion of investment But accountants must make distinctions even when 
they are bOmev^dIat arbitrary 

The components of mvestment as measured by the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis are («) residential construction, (li) purchases of new business 
structures (offices, facloriw, stores), (c) purchases of new durable equip- 
ment (machinery), and (d) net additions to business inventories The last 
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item makes sure that everything produced is counted as purchased by 
someone If a business firm finds itself unable to sell all the output it has 
produced it is considered to have purchased that output itself and added 
it, perhaps reluctantly, to inventory 
In 1974 these components of investment ivere calculated as follows * 


Residential construction 

$46 0 billion 

MonresidenliaJ construction 

520 

Producers durable equipment 

971 

Addition to business inventories 

142 


5209 4 


Foreigners imported ?140 2 billion of i^mencan goods in 3974 while 
the U S was importing Sl3S 1 billion in foreign goods So net exports 
(exports minus imports) took 52 1 billion of goods the last component of 
gross national product The significance of this component may vastly 
exceed its sim, but that question will be reserved until chapter 23 
The sum of consumer, government, investor, and net foreign purchases 
of new goods m 1974 was 515°7 4 bilJm the exact amount calculated as 
the gross national income To be perfectly honest, the totals will never 
match exactlv, because there arc bound to be errors and omissions m the 
measurement of such vast and variegated quantities as total national 
income and total expenditures on new goods But since they are equal by 
definition, the Bureau of Economic Analysis adjusts national income with 
a fudge factor winch it calls Statistical Discrepancy 


The Historical Record 

The historv of gross national product and some of its components smcc 
1929 IS summarized in table 17A All figures represent billions of dollars, 
cans' ovr ivsutwW ctn .the .fcmth jiiliwn 

As we noted earlier, recessions and depressions arc marked bv an 
maease in measured unemployment Thev arc also marked, as we would 
expect, by a decline in the rate of growth of gross national product If you 
pick out from table 16C the years smcc World WarlJ m which unemploy- 
ment rose sharply, you will find that they are years in which gross national 
product either declined from the previous year (1949), remained basically 
unchanged (1954), or rose by a substantially smaller percentage than in 
the immediately preceding years (1958, 3963) The years 1970 and 1974 
only nfipcar to be an exception the decline in GNP in these years is con- 
cealed by a rapid nse in prices (of which ive'll say more a bit later) The 
decade of the 19305 has a whole sad history of its own 

] The toLil IS the correct figure far 1*174 Componenis do nol sum lo Ihe toUl because 
the component figures hjvc been rounded off 




Table 17A 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND COMPONENTS 
(in bJlions of dollars) 

disposable 

personal 

INCOME 


Gross 

Perstmai 

Gross 

Private 

Net Exports 

Government 

Purchases 

Year 

Nahonal 

Product 

Consumpbon 

Expenditures 

Domestic 

Investment 

of Goods 
and Services 

of Goods 
and Services 

1929 

1031 

772 

162 

11 

85 

83 3 

1930 

904 

699 

103 

10 

92 

745 

1931 

758 

605 

56 

i 

92 

640 

1932 

590 

486 

10 

4 

81 

43 7 

1933 

556 

45 8 

14 

4 

80 

455 

1934 

651 

513 

33 

6 

98 

524 

1935 


5S7 

64 

1 

100 

585 

1936 


619 

85 

1 

120 

663 

1937 

904 

068 

118 

3 

119 

ni 

1933 

847 

639 

65 

13 

13 0 

65 5 

1939 

90S 

668 

93 

11 

13 3 

703 

1940 

997 

708 

131 

17 

14 0 

75 7 

1941 

1245 

806 

179 

13 

248 

927 

1942 

1579 

888 

98 

0 

59 6 

116 9 

1943 

1916 

995 

57 

-20 

886 

1335 

1944 

2101 

1083 

71 

-18 

96 5 

146 3 

1945 

2119 

1197 

t06 

- 6 

82 3 

1502 

1946 

2085 

1434 

306 

7i 

270 

1600 

1947 

2313 

1607 

340 

115 

251 

1698 

1948 

257 6 

173 6 

460 

64 

316 

1891 

1949 

2565 

176 8 

357 

61 

37 8 

186 6 

1950 

2848 

1910 

541 

18 

379 

206 9 

1951 

3284 

2003 

593 

37 

591 

2266 

1952 

3483 

2167 

519 

22 

747 

2383 

1933 

3646 

230 0 

526 

4 

816 

2526 

1954 

364 8 

2365 

51 7 

18 

74 8 

257 4 

loss 

3980 

254 4 

674 

20 

74 2 

2753 

1956 

4192 

266 7 

700 

40 

786 

2932 

1957 

4411 

2814 

679 

57 

861 

303 5 

1958 

4473 

2^1 

609 

2.2 

94 2 

3188 

1959 

4837 

3112 

753 

1 

970 

3373 

I960 

5037 

325 2 

748 

40 

996 

3500 

1961 

5201 

335 2 

717 

56 

1076 

364 4 

1962 

5603 

3551 

830 

51 

1171 

335 3 

1963 

5905 

3750 

871 

59 

1215 

404 6 

1964 

6324 

4012 

940 

85 

128 7 

4331 

19e5 

6840 

4328 

1081 

69 

1370 

4732 

19e6 

7499 

4663 

1214 

S3 

156 8 

5119 

1967 

7939 

4921 

1166 

52 

1801 

546 3 

1969 

864 2 

5362 

1260 

25 

199 6 

5910 

1969 

9303 

5795 

1390 

19 

210 0 

634 4 

1970 

0771 

6176 

1363 

36 

219 5 

6917 

1971 

10549 

6671 

1537 

-2 

234 2 

7464 

1972 

11580 

7290 

1793 

-60 

2557 

802 5 

1973 

12949 

8052 

2094 

39 

276 4 

903 7 

1974 

13974 

876 7 

2094 

21 

309 2 

9797 


Source Bureau of Economic Analysis 
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RECESStON OR DEPRESSION? 

What s the difference between a recession -md a depression? 
According to the fired old joke if s a recession when ^oiir neigh 
bor loses his job and a depression when yon Jose yours There k 
actually no agreed upon statistical measure that preciseh defines 
, a recession or a depression common consei^ the National 
Btifeauc/EconomrcRcseatch a private nonprofit research otgani 
zation that has been mea'^unng aggregate econoniK fluduatrons 
for more than half a century, makes the oSiciil detenninahon 
of recession The bureau, however does not even employ die 
category of depression What is widely known as the &eat 
Depression of the 193a« is treated bj the NBER as tno/ecessuMis 
(1929-33 and 1937-38) with associated periods of reco\ery 




Ihe S^taefure of the Income and Product Accounts 

In addition to gross national product and disposable personal income, 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis calculates three other measures of the 
natJon's annual income and product flow Because they are sometimes 
mentioned in the public press, they will be briefly desenbed here 
Personal income is disposable personal income prior to the subtraction 
of personal taxes 

Nflfioiifll momt is a bit confusing m that the term is sometimes used to 
describe the entire system of accounts while also refemng to one particu- 
lar concept w/thin the system National income in the latter and narrow 
sense is the total income earned by owners of productive resources or the 
total of wages profits, rental income and interest income The BEA com- 
putes it by adding together the compensation of employees, the net 
income of professionals, farm propnetors, and unincorporated businesses, 
corporate profits rental income earned by persons, and net interest 
Ne! nahonnl producl is gross national fwodurt after aJJowances for capital 
consumption have been deducted ITiese allowances are a rough measure 
of the value of productive equipment used up in the process of turning 
out a year's goods Consequently net national product would be a belter 
measure ot annual output than gross national product were it not for one 
drawback the measurement of capital consumption alJowances (ordepre 
ciation) is ver)' rough indeed, inconsistent from year to year and arbitrary 
at the outset in deciding what shall count as capital 
Given the ultimate identity in the value of mcoine and output, or the 
fact that they are merely two views of the same thmg why arent net 
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national product and national income identical? Net national product is 
the nation's (net) output calculated in terms of expenditures for final 
products National income is the same thing calculated by means of the 
receipts of those who sell the final products Aren't these the same? *11167 
would be except for sales taxes, certain transfer payments made by busi- 
ness firms, some complications introduced by government business oper- 
ations and subsidies, and the statistical discrepancy which equates income 
to output The difference between net national product and national 
income, then, is primarily the amount of indirect business taxes (a some- 
what more inclusive category than sales taxes as usually understood) In 
1974 net national product was $1277.9 billion and national income was 
$1143 0, with indirect business taxes comprising 94% of the difference 

What about the relation between national income and personal or dis- 
posable personal income? That's a little more complicated but simple 
enough m principle National income is the total of wages, profits, interest, 
and rent earned from the sale of new products Disposable personal 
income is the mcome that actually becomes available to persons or house- 
holds to spend or save A large chunk of national mcome goes to taxes, 
especially corporate profits taxes, social security taxes, and personal 
mcome taxes In addition, corporations retain a portion of their earnings 
as undistributed corporate profits Then there arc two additions to the 
income stream that m 1974 more than made up for the subtractions trans- 
fer payments by business or government (but especially by government) 
and the net interest paid by the government and by consumers. It would 
take too long to explain why the BEA treats government and consumer 
mterest payments as transfer payments rather than as contributions to 
national income Unless you decide to specialize in national income 
accountmg, you had better )ust accept it as one of those odd facts of classi- 
fication, such as the ladybugs which entomologists say are actually beetles 
rather than bugs 

Table I7B presents the skeleton of the mcome and product accounts for 
selected years from 1929 through 1974 and quarterly data for 1974 Note 
that the quarterly data are stasoHully adjusted totals at annual rales (If the 
meaning of those terms is not intuitively dear, read the accompanying 
insert) Undistributed corporate profits and corporate profits taxes are 
subtracted from national income by first subtracting the total of corporate 
profits and then adding dividends, since the sum of dividends, taxes, and 
retained earnings is die total of corporate profits Notice that what the 
Bureau of Economic Analysis calls personal outlays differs from personal 
consumption expenditures by the total of consumer interest payments 
and personal transfer payments to foreigners These last two components 
of personal expenditures are not regarded as purchases of final goods and 
hence do not enter into the expenditures that sum to the gross national 
product. 



Tabic 175 REUTiON OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT NET NATIONAL PRODUCT NATIONAL INCOME 
PERSONAL INCOME AND DISPOSABLE PERSONAL INCOME 
(m b Dions of dolla $) 
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Gross national product 

Lt<5 Capital consumption 

1631 

S5A 

' 1245 

2846 

9771 

1 0349 

11580 

1294“ 

13974 

1358 8 

UB36 

14165 

14309 

allowances i 

70 

70 

82 

183 

875 

937 

1029 

1108 

1195 

1158 

118 6 

120 7: 

122.° 

Equals- Net nafionaf product . 

Le Indirect business lax md 

' 9S2 

1 

486 

1 

' 1163 

' 2664 

' 8898 
^ 93S 

9612 

! 

loss I 

11541 

12779 

1 243 0 

1 2652 

129s 6 

1 3030 

nontax 1 eb lit) 

Business transfer 

70 

71 

11 3 

l33 


' 1027 

1100 

119 >. 

1269 

123.6 

1239 

*95 

2298 

psyments ' 

6 

7 

i ^ 

1 ^ 

1 40 

1 43 

16 

1 “ 

1 53 

51 

32 

■ S3 


Statist cal d screpancy 

PI i Subsides less current 


' 6 

! 4 

1 15 

1 -64 

* 23 

' oS 

1 50 

I 4 

o3 

3 


! 45 

surplus of go emmcnl 
enterpr ses 



1 1 

2 

i 

17 

1 IF 

1 u 

6 

29 

27 

37 

24 


Equals National income 

Li Ccrporalc prof ts and 

1 8dS 

I 403 

1 104 2 

2411 

1 

8005 

tail 

j 9465 

10656, 

i 

1142 5 

linss 

illM2 

|nS55 

116a 4 

nventory valuation 
ad]ustinent 

305 

i -12 

! JS2 

377 

692 

787 

92.2 

lOalj 

10a 6 

1 1077 

1 1056 

IDSE, 

103 4 

Contr buttons ior social 











looej 

103 0 

103 2 

insurance 

2 

3 

28 

69 i 

577 

63 81 

730 

912 


991 

Excess of wage jccnials 
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6 





- 6 













1231' 

1306 

1357 

145 6 

payments 

0 ' 

15 ' 

16 ' 

14 3 

751' 

800 ' 

986' 

1130 


Net interest paid by 
goicmfticntand 
consumers 

D ndends i 

25 

55 

16 

2.t>; 

22 

44 

72 

58 

310 

24 7 

312 

250 

330 

275 

363 

296 

42 3 

327 

408 

316 

41“ 

325 

42- 

3a 2 

43 6 
333 

Bus ness transfer 
payments 

0 

7 

5 

8 

40 

43 

46 

49 

52 

51 

52 

S3 

S3 

Equals Personal income 

85 

470 

96J} 

2^6 

8083 

8640 

9M9 

1055 0 

31S05 

11125 

1134^ 

n6B2 


Less Personal tax and nontax 

payments 

16 

15 

3^ 

207 

1166 

1376 

I'll 

1513 

1708 

1619 

16S2 

1751 

1781 

Equals Disposable 

personal mcQ (tie 

83 3 

455 

911 

2069 

6917 

7464 

8025 

903 7 

9797 

950 6 

9665 

9931 

100S8 


Source Bureau of Economic Analysis 



Tabkl7C national INCOME 
0>\ billions of dollars) 




1933 

1941 
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n 

■1 

m 

3 

National Income 

66i 

403 

1042 

241] 

8005 

8577 

9465 

1065 6 

1,142 5 

1,1188 

1,130 2 

1,1555 

11654 

Compensation of employees 

SIl 

295 

64.8 

IS4 6 

6039 

6431 

7071 

7S6 0 

555 8 

6288 

8483 

868 2 

8777 

fl'iif •alan/J 

504 

290 

bZl 

1468 

542 9 

5'3 6 

626 8 

647 6 

750 7 

727 6 

744 6 

767 5 

769 2 

.Pritute 

45 5 

239 

519 

1244 

4269 

4495 

4914 

5451 

592 4 

573 8 

5883 

6025 

6051 

Military 

3 

3 

19 

SO 

196 

19 4 

205 

206 

212 

2J0 

209 

208 

220 

Government civilian 

46 

49 

83 

174 

95 5 

104 7 

1145 

1260 

1371 

1328 

135 4 

138 2 

1421 

SuFrlenfnl* h wngtiiinii ■abne, 

7 

5 

27 

78 

Vt9 

69 5 

SOJ 

944 

105 7 

707 2 

703 7 

106 7 

70S 6 

Employer contributions 














for social insurance 

I 

1 

20 

40 

29 7 

331 

386 

48 4 

536 

523 

532 

545 

546 

Other labor income 

6 

4 

7 

38 

32 2 

364 

417 

460 

514 

489 

50 5 

523 

540 

Proprietors incom« 

ISl 

59 

17J 

i75 

669 

692 

759 

961 

930 

984 

899 

921 

91 p 

Business and professional 

90 

33 

n 1 

24 0 

500 

520 

54 9 

576 

612 

59 3 

607 

623 

625 

Farm 

62 

26 

64 

)35 

lo9 

172 

210 

385 

318 

3«1 

291 

298 

291 

Rental income of persons 

94 

20 

3J 

94 

239 

252 

259 

261 

265 

26 4 

263 

26 6 

268 

Corporate profits and inventory 














valuation adjustment 

10 5 

12 

15 2 

477 

692 

787 

922 

1051 

1056 

1077 

1056 

1058 

1034 

?re<tt^bifon in 

100 

10 

J’7 

42 6 

74 0 

836 

992 

m 7 

740 7 

133 4 

139 0 

7570 

7375 

Profits tas liability 

14 

5 

76 

178 

348 

375 

415 

40 8 

55 7 

52 2 

55 9 

627 

520 

Prolilt tfUr tax 

96 

4 

J£M 

249 

39 3 

46 1 

57 7 

72 9 

85 0 

83 2 

83 7 

94 3 

795 

Dividends 

9S 

20 

44 

88 

247 

2S0 

273 

29 6 

32 7 

316 

325 

332 

332 

Undistnbuted Profits 

28 

-16 

57 

]60 

146 

211 

303 

43 3 

524 

516 

505 

611 

46 2 

Inventory valuation 














adjustment 

5 

21 

-29 

50 

-48 

-49 

-70 

-I7 0 

-351 

-277 

“334 

-512 

-281 

Net Interest 

4? 

41 

32 

20 

365 

416 

456 

52J 

616 

573 

601 



62 8 

659 


Table 17C shows the composition of national income (m the narrow 
sense) for the same years 


What Arc We Actually Measuring? 

The numbers m the tables of this chapter were all constructed by dili- 
gent effort and not just ' discovered" in the way a child discovers crickets 
while aimlessly tummg over rocks They were put together by statisticians 
who Wanted answers to certain kinds of questions and knew what they 
were lookuig for The numerical data in the Monthly Uhr Revteto or the 
Si/nvyft^C»rrwfB«/iifS>representinanypriOrdecisions about whatshould 
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SEASONAL ADJUSTMENTS 

In June of each vcar the labor foite raaeasps more rapldl^ 
than available jobs as students seek summer employment Jn 
December available jobs increase more rapidly than ilie labor 
force as employers look for temporarv ChnstmachElD Measured 
unemployincnt will consequently' tend to nse each June and to fall 
mDecember TheBureauofLaborSlab<4ics''«)rre<Ss'i{5monthl¥ 
data to compensate for such changes by means of whatare called 
seamal riifj'Kfmsi.Js The IctteK "5 A" accompanying xaonlhlv or 
quarterly economic data mean >hal the figures fm^each month or 
quarter have been adjusted to elirmaate changes caused by sea- 
sonal fluctuations This permits the data to show mideilymg 
trends more cicarlv 

Another common technique for maVjng data easier to inteiprci 
IS to state Certain kinds of flows or rates of change on an ursacl 
Quarterly data on gross rational product, for example, are 
always presented at "seasonally adjusted atmuahales", the figures 
showhowIargeGN'Pwouldbe iftheceasoTaJiyadiuslcdlevehna 
particularquarterpers^stcdfortweh’e months. Siin'laih, monthly 
changes m the Consumer Pnee Index are sometimes multiplied 
fay hvelve to show the rate of change on an annual basis. You're 
doing much the same thing when vou read that vou're being 
charged per month interest on your unpaid Master Charge 
balance and you multiply by hvelve to dciermine that \ouie 
paying ISTc interest on an annual basis, v-hich is the way mtercst 
rates are gcnsrailv stated. 


be counted, how measurements and esHmates should be made, and how 
conflicting criteria should be employed. Well be able to use these data 
more intelligently if we understand something of the way in wWch they're 
put together and what they do nof tell us as well as what they do 

We defined gross national product as the value of all the final goods 
produced in the United States during a single year In doing so we gbded 
quickly past a fundamental queshon. What counts as a final good and 
what does not? Which commodifies and services get included in flie com- 
putation of GNP^ 

A lot of the activities earned on ivithin families produce ^ds in the 
sense of commodities or services that satisfy wants, but ihe GNP stabs- 
tidans ignore most of them. They count only the products sold in markets 
-with a few carefully chosen exceptions If you purchase a haircut from 
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the barber, that haircut counts m GNP, but if you get an even better hair- 
cut from your mother or your roommate, it adds nothing to GNP. If you 
drive your car everywhere and then join a health spa to get in shape, the 
gasoline you consume and the sauna you rent both make it into GNP If 
you choose mstead to keep in shape by selling your car and >valking a lot, 
GNP will fall even though you're just as healthy and perhaps a lot happier 
The person whoenjoys working with wood may obtain intense satisfaction 
as well as a belter bookcase by building his own, but only the wood, nails, 
and shellac he buys will be counted in GNP The reason i5 simple There 
IS no satisfactory way to assign value to all the want satisfying activities 
that go on in the family or that people perform for themselves or for one 
another without any exchange of money So they are excluded from the 
calculation of GNP 


Gross National Welfare? 

But doesn t this reduce gross national product to a woefully inadequate 
measure of sooal welfare? That's a very odd question but it's often asked 
today It's as odd as asking whether failure to include television watching 
as tune spent m schtwl doesn’t lead to an underestimate of learning Both 
questions arc misconceived, because learning is not synonymous with 
schooling and gross national product was never intended to be a measure 
of gross national welfare The point must be stressed both to those who 
revere GNP far beyond its deserts and to those who want to make it worthy 
of such reverence by transforming it mto something it simply cannot 
become 

The Bureau of Economic Arulysis has long msisted that GNP is not a 
measure of social welfare and has openly advertised the limitations on 
what GNP purports to measure For example, the BEA measures all com- 
modities exchanged for money at their market prices while freely admit- 
ting that relative prices are not always reliable indicators of the cortn- 
bulion made by particular products to social welfare It does not count in 
GNP the sale of such illegal products as herom, but with no implication 
whatsoever that the legalization of heroin would add to national welfare, 
though it would mdeed add to the gross national product It includes only 
^nsl goods and does not mclude m its calculations those intermediate goods 
that busmesses purchase to use as inputs m the production of other goods 
-ihesteel, for example, purchased by a car manufacturer -on the grounds 
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that this would lead to double countog The steel iwU enter GNP by con 
tnbutiug to the final automobile But the BEA has deliberately refused to 
extend the same argument to the food consumed by workec although 
the food consumed by a worker is at least m part also an mtermediate 
product U someone objects that the contribution of fyod to welJbie w 
exaggerated by the BEA s assumption that people eat only for pleasure 
the BEA has an easy answer ft makes no such assumption and it is not 
even attempting to measure national welfare The people who are today 
protesting that GNP doesn f measure soaal welfere are only agreeing 
with what the compilers of the data have ong been saying 
In recent years as an. extension of the soaai iveifare protest some have 
begun to argue the desirability of adjustments m our methods of calcu 
labng GNP that would make it reflect changes m the quality of the environ 


NATIONAL INCOME AND VALUE ADDED 

The total cost of any bus ness enterpnse can be thought of as 
the sum of its pavments for the inputs it uses goods purchased 
from other Arms supplies of labor lood capital atidnsk indlhe 
services provided by government This total for any hrm will 
exceed ts contnbutJon to the national income or output by the 
amount of the first tern in that hst the payments made to other 
firms for goods used in the production process This portion of the 
firm s final output was contnbuled by the firms from which it pin- 
chased If we regard taxes as (he obligations of those who receive 
income then the u/iliitiidriN by any firm or its specific contribu 
(ion to the naftonai income is (he total of its income payments to 
suppliers of labor land capital andrisk And that sthedefinition 
of national income in the nariow sense lTl>)e ITt shows ine 
Items that make up the total of these income payments by ail 
business firms 

When ird rect business taxes and capital consumphon allow 
ances (plus the few mmor items discussed above and shown m 
table lyB) are added to national income the total must by defim 
tion be equal to the sum of consumer investor gmemmeirt and 
net foreign purchases of final goods The statistical discrepancy 
takes care of any actual difference 

This provides another way of showing the cwiceptuai identity 
of income and output and the reason for excluding intermediate 
goods from the calcuiat on of the gross nilional product 
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ment One proposal would have the BEA deduct from gross national 

I t. if j» ^ *« ‘i- — - - 


occurs when people buy paint to cover the grime that the smelting process 
scatters on their houses Another proposal would have the BEA add some- 
thing to GNP when a smelter closes down, to reflect the added satisfac- 
tion that people now obtain from living in a less odorous environment 
What these proposals have in common is dissatisfaction with the way 
environment-affectmg activities are reflected or not reflected in the 
national incoineand product accounts But what they also have in common 
IS confusion about the nature and functions of these accounts And that 
confusion is reflected in the opposite duection in which the two proposals 
move The first wants to subtract from GNP the cost of a better environment, 
the second wants to add to GNP the benejils of a better environment Let's 
ask a hard question of each 

Doesn t the first proposal imply that the BEA should also deduct from 
GNP ail busmess expenditures that improve working conditions and all 
household expenditures on shrubbery and lawn fertilizer? Doesn't the 
second proposal imply that the BEA should add somethmg to GNP for 
bright, sunny days in January and cool breezes m August? Is there any 
logical cut off point once we start moving m either direction? Remember 
that in the absence of defensible criteria to guide our measurements, we 
don t know what the measurements mean And if that's the case what 
good are our new and "improved numbers? They will manage only to 
make the old and unimproved numbers less reliable while fooling gullible 
people into believing that we know what we're doing to the environment 
because we have a set of numbers before us 

There is a harsh fact well known to those who toil at construction of 
the income and product accounts but rarely recognized by their critics 
the basic data from wdiich the accounts are constructed are largely of the 
type that require no philosophical judgments on the part of the data sup- 
pliers These people provide data on actual expenditures and on dollar 
and cents receipts, data which they are well qualified to provide A concept 
of GNP that attempted to measure changes m welfare would require the 
BEA to ask questions that are extraordinarily difficult even to ask and that 
would m practice be answered so arbitrarily as to make the data base 
almost meanmgless Try a little mental experiment if you want to appre- 
ciate the problem Imagine the difficulties you would encounter if you 
tried to determme, through a survey questionnaire, the average welfare of 
your classmates Think how much easier it would be to determme their 
average income 

The BEA statisticians and economists are not afraid of a challenge If 
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they decide that the failure to include some difficult-to-ineasure acbvity 
ivj]] significantly reduce the meaningfulness of their compirtahons, they 
will attempt to measure and include it So they do include in gross imtional 
product the food produced and consumed on farms even riimi gb itisnt 
sold in the market, because failure to do so would seriously understate 
agncuitural income They also include the estimated rental value of 
owner-occupied housing because, if they did not shifts between owner- 
ship and rental could cause misleading changes in the measure of national 
output The wages and salaries that employers sometimes pay in kind 
(room and board, for example] are also counted, even though these goods 
are not sold in the market, because compensation of this kmd is taken 
into account in wage bargainmg You may be interested to know that they 
do not count television programs as final commodifies or services com- 
mercial television programs enter tlie GNP accounts as mtennediate 
goods-as business purchases of advcrhsing-and are thus reflected only 
as a component in the total expenditures for the advertisers' products 
The BEA people are aware that this means personal consumption expen- 
ditures may appear to decline whan people shift from attending movies 
to watching television But how much difference docs it make and what 
would be the cost of correcting the error^ The bureau's statisticians arc 
willing to adjust their methods of computation whenever the benefits of 
doing so seem large enough to offset the added uncertainties from includ- 
ing yet another component whose value must be estimated because it is 
not sold in the market 


The Uses of GNP Data 

If GNP docsn t measure social welfare and is a very clumsy tool for 
keeping track of environmental changes, of what use are the income and 
Tito sit wtom /eu' usfik Ssm- juunnAS.® 

executives claim that they find the data useful in planning and forecasting 
Governments make use of the data to anticipate tax revenues, the revenue 
from an income tax depends, after all, on income levels as well as on the 
tax rate, and the revenue from sales taxes also depends on the behavior 
of variables whose course is charted in the income and product accounts 
Economists use the data to construct and test theories, to confirm what 
they already suspect, to compose multiple choice quesbons for collide 
students, and simply for the comprehensive picture that a bird's eye view 
can give (even if the bird happens to be coior-bimd and lacking m depth 
perception) Journalists use the data to explain to lay audiences the mys- 
teries of prosperity and recession and no doubt on occasion to disguise 
essenhal ignorance behmd an impressive array of numbers But all mtelh- 
gent users approach the data with caution 
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Because of all the convenlions that enter into the computation of GNP, 
it 15 not a useful device for makmg international comparisons, except in 
the hands of Someone who knows a great deal about the details of national 
mcome accounlmg in the countries being compared For much the same 
reason it ought to be used cautiously when makmg comparisons over 
long periods of time even withm a single country, its focus on production 
for market and neglect of home production leads to an exaggerated picture 
of the rale of growth m output over time Moreover, the aggregate character 
of the data Will always be kept m mind by judicious users The upward 
(or downward) movement of a composite does not imply anything about 
the direction of movement of a particular component industries can 
founder and firms go bankrupt while GNP is nsmg smartly, just as it's 
possible for some firms or whole mdustries to prosper during a recession 
And the data should tw/-we repeat-be used as an index of welfare 


A System of Welfare Indicators 

No sensible person will doubt for a moment that social welfare is more 
important than the production of commodities and services In fact, wcl* 
fare is a concept far too important and complex to be compressed and dis- 
torted into a form suitable for packaging m the income and product 
accounts The federal government ofiiaally acknowledged this m 1969, 
when the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare published a 
booklet entitled Toveard a Social Report The introduction is worth quoting 

The Nation has no comprehensive set of statistics reflecting social 
progress or retrogression There is no Government procedure for 
periodic stocktaking of the social health of the Nation The Govern 
ment makes no Social Report 

We do have an Economic Report required by statute in which the 
President and his Giunalof Economic Advisors report to the Nation 
on its economic health We also have a comprehensive set of eco 
nomic indicators widely thought to be sensitive and reliable 

Indeed economic indicators have become so much a part of our 
thinking that we have tended to equate a rising National Income 
with nabonal well-being 

But this IS a wholly unwarranted equation the introduction goes on to 
argue, because income and disaffection can and do increase together Tomrd 
a Soadl Report then suggests seven areas in which better data might be 
gathered and new questions asked by those who want to complement the 
economic mdicators of the income and product accounts with a system of 
welfare mdicators 

1 Health and illness Are we becoming healthier while were 
spending more money on medical care^ 
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2 Social mobility Have we made progress toward equalitv of 
opportunity? 

3 Physical environment Whals happening to the settings wiflun 
which we live as the average level of personal wealfli continues to 
rise? 

4 Income and poverty How well does our soaetydistnhuteeco' 
nomic goods among its members? 

5 Public order and safety How much do we suffer from crime 
and the fear of violence? 

6 Learning science, and art How much do they contribute 
toward the enrichment of our lives? 

7 Partiapatiort and ahenation How are we faring with respect 
to /usbee and what is happening to our sense of community? 

These questions will be far more djffinJt to answer than the hmifed 
and manageable questions asked by the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
We think the/re very much worth asking But we don t believe that the 
income and product accounts are the right place to look for the answers 
And we shudder whenever we hear someone talking as if those accounts 
do measure welfare, for money and happiness are surely not synonymous, 
and the production of marketable commodities and services is certainly 
not a satisfactory indicator of soaal welhbemg 


MEASURING CHANGES IN THE PRICE LEVEL 

One more system of scorekeeping has to be introduced All our talk 
about prices ui preceding chapters has been about relative prices, or the 
ratios at which goods exchange for one another Though we expressed 
these ratios m terms of money, we w^renot really interested in how much 
mney, but rather in how much of'a/)i#r lands had' to besacnJia’rfto obtam 
some good in question Thus we have so far said nothing about inflation 
But inflation is an important problem and a major issue in the study of 
aggregate fluctuabons and the struggle for economic stability 

Three Pnce Indices 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics accumulates data on the average behavior 
of pnees and publishes these in the form of pnce indices The best known 
such index is the Consumer Pnce Index, whidi hits the ftoirt page of the 
newspapers every month during periods of substantia! pubhc concern 
about inflation Another index, and one more useful for some purposes, 
is the Wholesale Pnce Index compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statisbcs 
This is not, as the name suggests, an index of wholesale prices or die 



Table I7D THREE PRH INDICES 


Year 

Consumer 
Price Index 
(1967 = 100) 

Wholesale 

Pnce Index 
(1967-100) 

Implicit 
GNP Deflator 
(1958 = 100) 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1039 

513 

50 0 

45 6 

409 

38 8 

401 

411 

415 

430 

42 2 

416 

491 

446 

376 

336 

340 

386 

413 

417 

445 

405 

398 

506 

49 3 

448 

402 

393 

422 

426 

427 

445 

439 

432 

1940 

420 

405 

43 9 

1941 

441 

451 

472 

1942 

48 8 

500 

530 

1943 

518 

533 

568 

1944 

527 

536 

582 

1945 

539 

546 

597 

1946 

585 

623 

667 

1947 

669 

765 

746 

1948 

721 

828 

796 

1949 

714 

787 

791 

1950 

721 

818 

502 

1951 

778 

911 

856 

1952 

79 5 

886 

875 

1953 

801 

874 

883 

1954 

805 

876 

8«6 

1955 

802 

878 

909 

1956 

814 

907 

940 

1957 

543 

933 

975 

1958 

866 

946 

1000 

1959 

873 

94 8 

1017 

1960 

88 7 

940 

1033 

1961 

896 

945 

1046 

1962 

906 

94 8 

1058 

1963 

917 

945 

1072 

1964 

929 

94 7 

1089 

1965 

94 5 

966 

1109 

1966 

972 

996 

1139 

1967 

1000 

1000 

1176 

1968 

1042 

1025 

1223 

1969 

1098 

1065 

1282 

1970 

116 3 

1104 

1352 

1971 

1213 

1139 

1414 

1972 

125 3 

1191 

1461 

1973 

1331 

134 7 

1543 

1974 

1477 

1601 

1702 


Source Bureau of Labor Slahsfics and Bureau of Economic Analysis 



Table 17E ADJUSTED GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 



Gross National Product 

Percentage Oiange from 

Year 

m 1958 Prices 

Preceding Year Shmen 

1929 

$203 6 billion 



19J3 

1415 

-301% 

1939 

209 4 

430 

1944 

361J 

725 

1950 

3553 

-Z7 

1955 

4380 

237 

1960 

457 7 

113 

1961 

497 2 

19* 

1962 

529 8 

66 

1963 

5510 

40 

1964 

5811 

55 

I9t>5 

6178 

63 

1966 

6581 

65 

1967 

675 2 

26 

1968 

706 6 

47 

1969 

725 6 

27 

1970 

722J 

-04 

1971 

746 3 

35 

1972 

7925 

62 

1973 

839 2 

59 

1974 

8211 

-12 


Source Surju of Economic Analyiis 

*Piior percentige cKingn ait for penodr greater than one year 


of goods produced m those years declined from Ihe preceding year This 
is corisistent with what we know about the rising level of unemployment 
in both years and the labeling of each as a recession year 

The “Cost of Living Index" 

Ordinary atncns experience inflation directly when they find that their 
income no longer stretches as far as it used to They experience it indirectly 
when they pick up their newspapers and read that the Consumer Pnce 
Index rose 1 6points lAthe past month or that it shows inflation increasing 
at a 14% annual rate That'ssignificintnewsforalotofpeople Household 
budget makers slump a hltle lower and thuik a little longer about new 
ways to cut comers More than five million workers get ready for an 
mcrease in their hourly wage, because the ' cost of living index" has been 
incorporated into many labor contracts under what are ailed escalator 
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daiise5 when the index of consurtisr puces goes up^ employeis increase 
wages About thirty million Americans receiving Social Security can 
anticipate an increase in those payments, because we now use the CPI to 
adjust Social Security benefits Politiaans in ofl5ce tremWe at die news 
because the public expects government (o prevent sudi thmgs somehow 
Business executives take an anxious look at their inventories and an 
eQually anxious Jook at fhesisiewentsheingimtiehypohticiiits, be<^use 
they know that a rapidly rising consumer pnee index can lead to signi&cant 
changes in both the economic and the political environment within which 
business operates 

An economic indicator as important as the Consumer Price Index ought 
to be uelf understood by the public The aim of the Bureau of La^r 
Statistics is to provide a measure of changes in the average prices of repre- 
sentative goods regularly purchased by typical wage and salary earners 
living in aties Don't nod too ijuickly That's not quite the same as tnea- 
surmg llic price level 

There's obviously no practical way to keep track of nil prices The BL5 
must use sampling procedures that it hopes mil adequately portray the 
price movements of all those goods whose prices it's tryuig to summarize 
But it makes no attempt to measure the prices of every kind of good The 
CPI IS a consmer price index and not an index of prices paid for raw 
materials or for the other intermediate goods purchased by businesses 
Moreover, it's not even a measure of prices paid by all consumers, it tries 
to determine the prices paid for consumer goods by urban wage earners 
and clerical workers Even that, though, is an impossible task, since no two 
families buy exactly the same collection of goods each month 

So the BL5 must begin by deciding exactly which goods will be included 
in its periodic sampling of prices More than 400 separate items are cur- 
rently used to construct the CPJ Here are some of them, ;usf to give you 
the flavor restaurant meals, cinammon rolls liverwursl, cucumbers, 
pretzeIs,fumacerGpainng, sofas, babysitting socks, slacks, sneakers, new 
and used automobiles, cough syrup, psychiatric services, aerosol shaving 
aeam, 35-millimeter color film, evening bowling fees, and funeral ser- 
vices The entire list can be inspected in the statistical tables at the back 
of any issue of the Monthly Ukr Kipm 

The Problem of Weighting 

Far more items must necessanly be excluded than can be mcoiporatcd 
into the BL5 samples A lot of thought and investigation goes into the 
choice of representative goods, goods that typicai families wiD regularly 
purchase and that will accurately reflect also the pnees rf all the goods 
excluded from consideration But an even tougher deasnai stiQ has to be 




one rabbit and one horse items on which consumers spend i larger per 
centage of Ihetr income must be weighted more heavily m the index if 
the composite is truly to reflect changes in the purchasing power of the 
consumer's dollar 

To illustrate the nature and seriousness of the weighting problem we 
can compare expenditure patterns in the l?30s with expenditure patterns 
in the 1960s In the period 1914-36, according to a BLS survey conducted 
for the purpose of constructing appropriate weights, 35 4% of total con- 
sumer expenditures went for food and 82% for transportation Now if 
food and transportation prices could be counted on always to go up or 
down at the same percentage rate, there would be no problem Indeed, if 
all prices moved in perfect synchronization, any single item chosen at 
random could make up the entire price index But that doesn't happen 
So the BLS must sample the prices of many goods and must then weight 
them appropnately For example, a 10% increase m food prices and a 2% 
mcrcase in transportation prices doesn't average out to 6% Smee food 
expenditures were about 4 3 times as Urge as transportation expenditures, 
food had to be counted more than four times as heavily m constructing 
the average of the two A more accurate average of the two would there- 
fore be [43(10%) + 1(2%)] - 5 3, or about 85% 

But expenditure patterns change over time with changing tastes, tech- 
nologies, and mcomes. The BLS survey for the years 1960-61 revealed that 
only 22 4% of consumer expenditures were for food and 13 9% for trans- 
portation The appropnate weights had changed m one generation from 
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approximately 4 3 to 1 to about 1 6 to 1 The same percentage increases 
of and 2% uouid have yielded in the early l®60s an average price 
increase of [1 6(10%) + 2 (2%)| - 26, or only about 69% Thats a 
considerable difference 

And it makes a difference in how we interpret recent changes in the CPJ 
The weighl« used m constructing the indexarc based on surveys like the 
ones Cited abo\e Since 1964 the BLS has used wci^ts derived from its 
survey of 1%0-61 expenditures A new survey was made for the years 
1072' 73, but the BLS wi!! not be abk to mcorporak the results into its 
calculation of the CPJ until 1^77 As a result, the impact of diverse once 
movements now shows up in the overall index of consumer prices m a 
nay appropriate to the spending patterns of a deude and a half ago 

How much distortion docs that introduce into the CPP It can mtroduce 
quite a bit when prices are advancing at markedly diverse rates, as they 
did, for examp/e, m 1973 Look at (able 17F 

Food Jed the nay in pushing or puOing the oi craJ! CPI up by 10 $ points 
or almost in 1973 But that means the CPJ overstated actual con 
sumer inflation during this ) car if consumers were purchasing reklwtly 
less food m than they had done in lobO-ti Since food does become 
a less important item m the average market basket as income rises and 
since real per capita disposable income rose bv more than 50% from lO60 
(0 1973, w c can be fairly sure that the I®73 increase m (he CPI overstated 
the amount of acfual inflation 

The problem is even more difficult than this argument suggests, how- 
ever The fixed weights of the CPI arc relative pln/'icnl fluanlilifs in the base 
period That means m effect thatlhe BIS calculates the index by comparing 
1967 prices times 1967 qunnlitics purchased with current prices limes 
1967 (imitlies-piirclmil Notice that current prices arc not multiplied by 
current' (Quantities but b)’ the quantities purchased m the base period 
when relative prices mav ha\ c licen markedly different That can cause 
serious distortions when prices change in a highly diverse way because, 
as the law of demand asserts consumers alter the quantities of various 
goods purchased when their rolabvc prices change The CPI thus reflected 
the 1973 increase in beef prices as if those macases prompted no reduc- 



Table 177 

CONSbMK PRICE INDICES (1967 = 100) 



Al! 



Apparel 

Health and 


Items 

Food 

Housing 

and Upkeep Transportahon 

Recreation 

January 1973 

1277 

1256 

I3H 

1230 1210 

1278 

December 1973 

1385 

1513 

1466 

130J 126 7 
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hons at all w the amount of beef purchased Similarly, fuel oil and coal 
prices rose 43% in the twelve months following December 1972 but the 
overall CPI ignored the possibility (certainty?) that people responded to 
such a dramatic pnee mcrcase by reducing their consumption of fuel oil 
and coal 


THE VVEiaiTINC GAME 

The eJS cst way to see the effect of weighting decisions on a 
price index (or any index) is to work through an example 

In the year 1710 the typical consumer on Crusoe s Isle con 
sumed 0 8 liters of ale and 1 0 kilo of bread per day The price of 
ale was 5 chins per liter and the price of bread was 6 clams per 
kilo In 1715 ale sold for 4 clams per liter and bread for 8 clams 
per kilo The consumer price index m 1715 w Ih 1710 prices and 
weights as the base was 

Cri f(^ ^ ^ ^)Voo - (— )ioo - 112 

ll5XO8)+(6Xl0)j‘^^ll0r 

This IS the way in which the Bureau of Labor Statistics caleulates 
the Con<umer Price Index 

But with ale cheaper and bread more expensive in 1715 con 
sumers would probably substitute ale for bread Suppose that m 
1715 the typical consumer bought 1 0 liter of ale and 0 9 kilos of 
bread per diay If we use 1715 weights tocilcuhte the price index 
we fct 

CP, 3. = fiiilioo . 1077 

1(5X10) +(6X0 9)/ 1104/ 

The first index overstates the impact of the price changes 
because it falls to fake account of substitution A person whose 
income ui 1710 was 100 clams would be beticr off in 1715 with an 
income of 112 clams The income of 112 clams would still allow 
thronginal purchases ofOSliters of ale andl Okiloofbrcad but 
b> substituting the consumer could be better off 

The mdex with 1715 weights understates the impict The typi 
cal consumer with an ncome of 107 7 clams in 1715 could have 
purchased (he ale and bread actually bought in 1715 for only 100 
dams In 1710 But at 1710 prices he would have chosena different 
mix and 107 7 clams is not enough to make turn as well off in 1715 
as he would have been with 100 dims in 1710 
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The Problem of QuaJjly Changes 

T1 e di! gent shti<;t cnns it the BIS hive shll other problems to worry 
about OoofshoH fofakt account of changes Some are compara 
tively Simple to handle Specific improvements m the quality of automo 
biles ire treated as increases m quant tv and ire valued at their estimated 
cost That imkcs sense A car with in mtomitic starter is not more expen 
sive than one Ihit ins to be ennked just because it costs more it s more 
it s a different product There ire plenty of problems even in this to tax 
the ingenuity of the BL5 people for example are seit bells in improve 
ment in quiht) for ihe person iho refuses lo ncutbem^Tastes differ 
ind quality is inscpanblc from considerations of tvsle But the problems 
with automobiles at leist seem mungciblc 
Less nnmgoiblc is a problem like this one When the cost of i hospitil 
room goes up from S30 to 550 1 day is thil i genuine pnee merevse f at 
the same time mproved drugs or other medical procedures reduce the 
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hospital slay from Six da^ to three days? The cost of health (and that’s the 
consumer good most of us are after, few people go to the hospital for a 
vacation) would have decrmed m this case from S180 to $150 
Or try this one One of the authors thinks that the best movies being 
made today are far more enjoyable than the best movies made a decade 
ago The pnceofmovie tickets has also gone up over the decade Buthow 
much more expensive is movie enMawmenl^ Three times as much enter* 
lammenl for twice the money is a price reduction isn't it? Some economists 
have argued that the O’!, because of its mability to take quality improve- 
ments adequately into account, overstates increases in the price level by 
1% to per year 


Decomposing the GNP Deflator 

The Bureau of Economic Analysts confronts most of the same problems 
in constructing the GNP deflator, and so it is subject to many of the same 
limitations as the consumer price index We gee how misleading an aggre- 
gate index of this type can be if we compare the changes within a set of 
price indices dunng the period 1958 to 1964 Contrast the following per- 
centage changes over those years 

73% Consumer price index, all items 

89 GNP deflator, total 

7 4 GNP deflator, personal consumption expenditures 

4 GNP deflator, personal consumption expenditures on 
durable goods 

4 9 GNP deflator, personal consumption expenditures on 
nondurable goods 

13 1 GNP deflator, personal consumption expenditures on 
services 

7 6 GNP deflator, total investment expenditures 
15 7 GNP deflator, government purchases of goods 

7 1 GNP deflator, total private sector 
28 4 GNP deflator, total government sector 

It would appear that "the" price level rose from 1958 to 1964 largely 
because the pnccof services and of general government operations, which 
are dominated by services, increased substantially Does this have any 
implications for policy? Should we have concluded that the apparent infla- 
tion of those years was an illusion? If a family shifts from eating beef to 
eatmg lobster, their "cost of living" increases because they are paying 
higher pnees for food, but we would not want to attribute this to inflation 
If a large part of the public shifts from beef to lobster, they will similarly 
pay higher pnecs for food But m addition they will do what one family 
by Itself could not do raise further the price of lobster relative to beef, 
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'se the quanbt) of lobster supplied cannot easily be increased m 
nse to a larger demand This shift in the pubbe* s eating preferences 
onsequently raise ' the price ie\ei 

;re just is no satisfactory answer to the ouestion, What is nallv hap- 
g to fJif pnee leveP E\ erv pnee index is a theoretical construct subject 
iinterpretation b> anyone who doesn { know how it was constructed 
provide one further example that will also give us a chance to look 
^ at the other price index presented in table 170, the Wholesale 
Index 


Inflation and the Wholesale Pnee Index 

ipose ue agree that the economy experiences ruil inflation when the 
juanti tv of goods demanded at current prices is greater than the total 
it>’ supplied That definition is consistent with the analysis of price 
lor presented in chapter 4 If the definition i» to be empirically use* 
)wever, we must find a gauge ^ hich will register any gaps between 
;ale demand and aggregate suppl> Is the WTiolesalc Price Index a 
candidate for the job? This is an index of changes in the average 
of basic agneuiturai and industnal commodities It seems reason* 
3 assume that these prices will be especially sensilnc to changes m 
lation between aggregate demand and aggregate supply, because the 
odihes enter into «o many different production processes and 
se their prices arc established by the bids and offers of numerous 
and producers If we accept this hypothesis and look at the behavior 
WPI from 1958 to we can conclude that there was no genuine 
on during these years The index vaned onlv withm the narrow 
of 94i to 949 

a sensitwc gauge is not always a reliable gauge The Wholesale 
ndex rose 38% from January 1'=’73 to December 1074, almost cer 
overstating bya consiaerable amount the degree of overall inflation 
; this period The WPI often magnifies the effects of changes m Us 
ments, because they enter as inputs into the production of other 
tnents Consider the effect of fuel pnees, hr example The com- 
indcx of prices for coal, coke, gas electricity, crude petroleum, and 
1 petroleum products inaeased 87% from January 1973 to December 
argely because the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
e a successful cartel during this period That directlv raised the 
)f petroleum, which m turn caused the price of refined petroleum 
Us to increase, which in turn created a greater demand for substitute 
vhose production could not be quickly accelerated so that their 
also rose which boosted the cost of farm products, chemicals metal 
;ts, and other commodities also entering mto the Wholesale Pnee 
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Our most sensitive measure of discrepancies behvcen aggregate demand 
and aggregate supply under some circumstances may become our most 
unreliable measure under other circumstances suggesting once again 
that “hard fads are not good substitutes for informed judgment But 
informed |udgment presupposes an ability to see the larger picture and 
the way in which events relate to one another That s the joh of fhecry 
VVc must now tum our attention to the theoretical frameworks that econ 
omists have construded for analyzing the phenomena of recession and 
inflation 
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Once Over LigljtJy 

The incoinc <ind product accounts compiled by the Bureau of Economic 
Analysis are our most comprehensive measure of aggregate economic 
activity' 

Gross (mtifliini rroiliid is the market value of all the final goods produced 
in a year It is calculated by adding togetherlhc purchases of final goods by 
domestic consumers, investors, and go\'crnmcnts plus the net purchases 
of foreigners (Jhcir purchnses of our goods minus our purchases of thcire) 

Gross national product can also be calculated by summing the value 
added to production bv each business firm This will be the total of each 
firm's before-lax payments to suppliers of labor, hnd, capital and risk 
(iirt/ieiml iiifouif; m the narrow sense) plus indirect business taxes and a few 
other minor items {ml iuiIiohuI jireiiucl) and capita) consumption alloiv- 
anccs The value of gross national product as calculated through value 
added vould equal exactly the value as calculated through total expen 
ditures if it were possible to meisurc ail the components without error 

Final goods produced but not purchased dunng a year arc considered 
to have been purchased by the firms that produced them, they arc addi 
tions to inventory, which is one of the components of mvcslmcnl This 
seemingly minor point is singled out for review because, as we shall sec 
in chapter 20, manj' economists believe that unintended changes m busi- 
ness inventoncs are a kc^ factor in the understanding of aggregate fluctu- 
ations 

Disposnl/li [itr-Jiial niccmr can be calculated from national income by sub- 
tracting corporate profits taxes social insurance taxes, persona! taxes and 
undistributed corporate profits and adding government and business 
transfer payments to persons mtciest paid by government, and the net 
interest paid by consumers What the Bureau of Economic Analysis caffs 
perronal wmc is disposable income before the subtraction of personoi 
faxes 

The income and product accounts are not intended to be, and should 
not be, used as a measure of gross national nelfarc Agrcat dealofimpor 
tant goods production that contributes to social welfare (home and family 
production, for example) is not included in gross national product, and 
many of the costs of production that reduce social welfare (environmental 
pollution, for example) are also not taken into account 

The principal indices used to measure changes in the pnce JeveJ are the 
Consumer Pnce Index and the Wholesale Price Index constructed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Implicit GNP Deflator constructed by 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis 

Difficult problems of selection sampling, and weighting must be 
resoH ed if an index is to reflect in a reliable way changes in the purchasing 
power of money or the average money price of goods It is probably not 
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possible to construct a single index that will satisfactorily measure changes 
in iftr pnce level 

Real as distinct Irom nominal, changes in income or output are calcu- 
lated by dividmg data on national product m current dollar tenns by an 
index of the price level 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Can a society s output increase faster than its income? Can its income 
increase faster than its output^ 

2 Suppose that every American family had a counterfeiting operation in the 
back room and added $40 per week to family income by printing four tcn- 
dollar bills each week Would this increase national income without a corre 
spending increase m national output? 

i Why would It be misleading for the Bureau of Economic Analysis to include 
transfer payments m its calculation of national income? Why would it be 
misleading for the 6EA not to include transfer payments m its calculation 
of personal income? (Hint Question 2 is related to questions 1 and 2 ) 

4 BEA stalistKians strive to avoid double counting in their calculations of 
gross national product Why would there be double counting if the total 
output of wheat and the total output of bread in a given year were both 
included mgross national product? Do you understand how double countmg 
is avoided by nof counting sales of intermediate products or by counting 
only the valut addtd by producers? 

5 List some ways m which increased inejjiciincy could cause gross national 
product to nse Are there any goods contributing to the total of gross 
national product whose rising output clearly reflects reduced welfare? 

6 Are government purchases of commodities and services consumption 
expenditures or investment expenditures? They must be one or the other 
Why do you suppose the Bureau of Economic Analysis groups them 
separately? 

7 Why must total expenditures for final goods by consumers, investors, and 
government and the net purchases of foreigners necessarily equal gross 
nahonal product? What if some of the year's output is not sold? 

8 If il could be shown that a rising gross national product promoted a rising 
level of anxiety, tensioiv and conflict m the population, would you favor 
deducting these psychological costs to obtain the true value of gross national 
product? How would you do it? 
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9 \\ould >ou h\or including {fic sen ic« of hou<evMves iji the cilculahon of 
gross national product? Wiiat arguments could be given for doing so? Are 
there my good reasons for continuing to exclude these services from die 
calculation of GNP? 

10 Asancconoms indusVializes alargcrpcrcenlagcofitspopulabontendsto 
enter the labor force as conventionally measured Less product on occurs m 
the nomc for fanih use and a larger proportion of total product passes 
through the marl etplace What does th s imply about the usefulness of 
GNP data in mdustrnliying societies? Will esi mates of per capita mcome 
derived from GNP data tend to overstate or understate improvement over 
time? 

11 TobecertainthitvouundcrstandlhcrchlionbctwcenfiominalCNP real 
GNP and the pnee level trv deriving either the level of GNP in current 
dollars (table IW) the level of GNP in WaS dolhrs (table J7E} or the 
Implicit GSP Debitor [table 17D) from the other tvvo for any given year 

12 How much belter off financially ws a person m 1967 than in 1®S3 if his 
income increased over that penod b\ 50V Use the data of the Consumer 
Price fndex to ansi/er Do you think voui answer overestimates or under 
estimates the real improvement in the person s living level Why? 

13 Suppose th. 1 t m 1960 the price of i man s vAile dtc«s sh rl wa< Sa and the 

pnee of a colo cd dress shirt was 56 and in l^/O the pr cc of a white shut 
was 56 ind the price of a colored shirt was ff 80''sof (he dress shirts pur 

chased bj American miles were white and 20"» were colored what was the 
percentage increase in thp price of drc<s shirts? \Nould your annver be 
different if in l^'O 80®3 of the shirts purchased were colored and 20 *j were 
white? 

14 Kroml°67 to 1973 the priceo’^comfl ikes increased I'/s the pnee of refined 
sugar 25*5 rai[k27®o cgg'60'» and bicon ei®# What happened over this 
period to the pr cc of breikfvst? 

15 From l‘?67 to the ivenge pnee of i visit to i physiaans office rose 
39 5®j Dunng the same penod the average price of prescription antibiotics 
dccrcised 28 Did the price of med cal circ nse or fall? Why ought some 
families find that the net result was a dencise m the pnee of medical care 
while others experienced a net incrcise? What changes in medical carcpiac 
ticcs might be induced b\ these divergent pnee movements? 




MONEY AND THE BANKING SYSTEM 


The time has come to talk about mneu You probably didn't even notice 
that ivc have come this far without discussing it The previous chapters, 
after all were replete with dollar signs and dollars arc money But the 
dollar referred to earlier was simply a conventional unit for discussing 
relative values, a common denominator that enabled us to compare and 
add apples and oranges, convenient transportation and unpolluted air, 
goods in the hand and goods in the bush the services of engineers and 
the gams from exchange 


■mE USE OF MONEY 

One important function of money in a social system is to provide such 
a unit for accounting We might have used such other common denomi 
nators as bread or human labor We could have slated the prices of gaso- 
line and sugar m terms of the number of standard loaves for which agallon 
of one and a pound of the other would exchange Or we could have 
expressed the gross national product as thi equivalent of so many hours 
of ' average" labor time The fact that we don't actually exchange some- 
thing doesn't prevent us from using it to express comparative or total 
values Prices are sometimes expressed in "mills" even though we don't 
use coins with a value of cent Similarly British merchants often state 
prices in ' guineas/ coins that have not been issued in England smee 1813 
Both mills and guineas illustrate this accounting function of money 
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obscure understanding of the uav the economy functions and of the real 
costs of economic activities Thats why economists m the nineteenth 
century sometimes spoke of monei as a nr t that had to be pushed aside 
before one could see clearly the nature of economic relationships A iivid 
diustration of what thc^ meant is provided b\ the slorv (perhaps only a 
legend) of the business executive called to Washmgton dunng World 
War II to help organize military production Infomed one morning that 
a key defense plant hid burned to the ground he shrugged it off w Ih the 
comment It was insured isasn lit? But monev from an msurance com 
pany does not produce simthelic rubber or secrete steel rails ^ Thus a 
preoccupat onw th monctarynluescansomct mes obscure the real forces 
responsible for the creation of uealih 

Monetary Complications 

Wc have aireads encountered one problem however that cannot be 
talked about without ntroducing money specificaliv And that is the 
problem of inflat on For inflition mems a decline in the value of money 
rclati\e to all other goods or m more famil ar terms a rise m the money 
pnee of goods generally If \ou immediately start applying the concepts 
of economic rciso ung to the ssue of nflnlion ^ou will suspect that a 
decline in the price (or purchasing power) of money occurs for the same 
reason that a decline occurs m the pnee of parsn p$ or pocket cilculators 
the supply has increiscd relative to the demind And vou will be right on 
target 

But while money is 1 ko other goods m many ways it ilso has some 
peculiar characteristics that mike it ^ unique good Fluctuations m the 
price of parsn ps pose major problems for pirsnip growers and minor 
problems for those who buy them Fluctuations m the pr cc of money 
however are fluctuations m the mcasunng rod of economic decision 
makers that make decis ons more difficult and uncertain Money as I 
turns out is more than the lubr cant of the economic system the coordi 
nator of exchange that adds to our wealth through its power to extend 
specialization It can grease the skids as well as oil the economic system 

Many of the diff cuifies created by money anse from the fart that it is 
list exchanged for goods the moment it s received If it were we would m 
effect have a barter system The v olin maker who wants to eat sells his 
product to the violin sts he can find when he finds them and Irnirf': the 
money he receives-at least until he can get to the grocery store That 
might be fifteen minutes later if he $ very hungry or it might be a week 
later a month later a year later If those nineteenth century economists 

1 Clarence E Ayres leialcs the Hory in Tlf nroroj/Ewiimr fist pub shed 

m 1944 
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are liquid assets, but they re not as liquid as Federal Reserve notes Are 
they money? Just how liquid does an asset have to be to qualify asmoney? 
That turns out to be a difficult question and competent people disagree 
on the answer We'll have to come back to it In this world of continuous 
variables and every shade of grey assets will rarely hit either end of the 
hquid-illiquid continuum Most assets are somewhat liquid The point to 
remember is that an asset becomes more moneylike, or liquid, as the cost 
of exchanging if for other assets approaches zero 

The concept of liquidity is important in the economist's way of looking 
af the world To be liquid is to have a greater range of choices, better 
opportunities and hence more wealth Your wealth, by which we always 
mean the range of options available to you, depends (among other things) 
upon the precise forms in which you re currendy holding the goods you 
own, or, in the useful jargon of finance, uptm the composition of your asset 
portfolio Suppose for eiiample, that you're m a strange city with a check- 
book but no currency and you re hungry The restaurant signs saying No 
Checks Accepted ' establish that you are at the moment not as wealthy 
as you would be with twenty dollars less in your diecking account and 
twenty dollars mere in your wallet 

The Cost of Liquidity 

Liquidity is valuable and so people have a demand hr liquidity But 
that's only one part of the picture In order to possess liquidity you must 
typically sacrifice other advantages For example, if you're keeping a 
sizeable amount in your checking account m order to have it immediately 
available foi purchases you might want to make, you're sacrificmg the 
interest you could earn from having that amount m a savings account So 
the opporhiniiy cost of liquidity sets limits to the quantity of liquidity 
people will demand The demand curve for liquidity like all properly 
behaved demand curves in economics, slopes downward to the right 

The concept of a demand for money often puzzles people and that, 
along with the importance of the concept, explains why we're trying to 
help you think it through carefully Do not confuse the demand for money 
with the desire for income Income is a flow, money is a stock Your 
income is the stream of assets coming into your possession, measured per 
week or month or year, and most people understandably would like it 
to be larger Your demand for money expresses the form in which you 
prefer to hold the assets currently m your possession 

Think about if m terms of your own experience Yog have a demand 
for liquidity You probably hold some fraction of your wealth, pibfully 
small though your total wealth may be m the form of currency or a 
checking account These assets yield you no physiological nutrition no 
comfort when reclining no transportation service, and not even any 
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interest income Why don't you, upon acquiring money, immediately 
exchange it for something that an minister to your wants? The answer is 
that one of your wants 15 for liquidity Currency in the wallet and a balance 
m the chedmg account give you room to maneuver. When you have a 
supply of these highly liquid assets, you are more free to take advantage of 
opportunities that present themselves You are better equipped to handle 
emergenocs, which might take the form of a sudden yen for new bell- 
bottoms, a threat by the telephone company to cut off your service, or an 
unexpected chance to attend a concert. 

The cost of liquidity is the value of whatever you saalfice by being 
hquid So you don't keep all of your monthly allowance in the form of 
money until the next allowance comes in, but you do try to keep some You 
* are guided m part by the relative liquidity of other assets you possess If 
you know that you can sell your record collection in a pinch, you will 
regard it as a contribution toward your overall liquidity and reduce some- 
what your demand to hold money, the almost completely hquid asset 
Your ability to borrow is also an important asset and one that may signifi- 
cantly affect your demand for money, if you can exchange your credit- 
worthmess for money at a low cost, your aeditworthiness is a highly 
hquid asset 

Your demand for money and other liquid assets will clearly vary with 
arcumstances If your monthly income is so small that every dollar you 
hold m reserve entails the sacnfice of somethmg important to you, you 
will hold little money on the average. If your Immediate future seems 
secure and well provided for because the college functions capably in loco 
parentis, you will feej less desire for liquidity Reckless souls despise 
liquidity, cautious ones crave it If the future begins to look more uncer- 
tam, then, other things remainmg equal, your demand for liquidity will 
increase "More uncertain" doesn't necessarily mean more threatening 
This uncertainty refers to the good opportunities that may unprediclably 
come your way as well as to the misfortunes that rnay strike 

Many economists believe that the public's demand for money or 
demand for liquidity is an important key to the underslandmg of aggre- 
gate economic stability. We'll be working with the concept in detail in 
chapter 22, but a bnef summary at this point may prove helpful The 
quantity of money people will want to hold is gomg to depend on their 
current and expected mcome, the larger their income the more money 
they will usually want to hold. It will also depend on then reading of the 
future, the more uncertam the future the more money they will want to 
hold. And it wiU depend on the opportunity cost of holding money, the 
brger the return they can expect from holding alternative assets, such as 
government bonds or shares m a mutual fund, the smaller the quantity 
of money they will want to hold 
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BANKS AND THE CREATION OF MONEY 

Enough of (he demand for money The time has come to talk about the 
stuff itself What do we use m the United States as our medium of 
exchange^ Where does it come from? Who deades how much there shall 
be? Our principal task in the remainder of this chapter and in chapter 19 
will be to explain the mteractions of private and governmental decision 
makers that create the supply of money 
When most people think about money they think immediately of green 
pieces of paper, called Federal Reserve notes and coins of various sizes 
and colors Economists lump these al) together and call them currency 
But what else do we use as a medium of exchange? 

Bank Deposits Are Money 

The most widely used medium of exchange is not currency bat dmmJ 
rfepusdaeditsmcommeraal banks, usually called checking accounts These 
are deposits that can be withdrawn or transferred al the pleasure of the 
depositor or "oit demand' Savings accounts are called Im depcsils 
because banks may legally require advance notification of withdrawal 
Many students have trouble at first m seeing that demand deposits 
really are money They themselves may handle all their transactions by 
means of currency, when the) receive a check, they cash iWhatis,they 
obtain currency for the check and spend the currency But student habits 
are not typical of the transaction procedures of business firms, govern- 
ment units, and houselwlds The overwhelming majority of exchanges, 
measured m dollar value, use demand deposits as the medium of exchange 
A purchaser mstructs his bank to transfer ownership of a portion of his 
deposit to the seller he writes a check in other words The seller typiady 
deposits the check instead of cashing it she mslnicts her own bank to 
collect the sum whose transfer was ordered by the check writer No cur- 
rency at all changes hands The bank in which the check is deposited 
makes an entry in its books, the bank on which the ched is written makes 
an equal but opposite entry in its books 
It isn t hard to imagine a situation m which demand deposits are the 
only medium of exchange As credit cards become more common people 
wii carry less currency and pay for wore of their purchases with monthly 
checks Couldn't nil transactions be handled in this way? ft would be 
possible, although inconvenient m some cases But currency oihW dis- 
appear from existence without any reduction m our use of money as a 
medium of exchange ^ 

1 Ciedit cards arc in)f a medium ot exchange but a way of puslponmg payment for a 
purchase 
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Currency plus demand deposits Is that all? Suppose someone asked, 
"How mu^ money do you have?" You would calculate the currency m 
your possession Having read this far you would then add the balance in 
your checking account Should you also add what you have in your savings 
account? You Can get it out quickly or transfer it to your checking account 
It's available for spending, even though savings accounts cannot be used 
directly as a medium of exchange But then what of the deposit you have 
in a savmgs and loan institution? You could also convert that amount into 
ready ash And why not also the government bonds you own? They can 
be cashed too Hoiv far shall we go in calculating how much money you 
have? Your automobile could also be converted into currency or a demand 
deposit Is it, therefore, money? 

Notice what weV done now IVe have subtly shifted the definition of 
money from "the commonly employed medium of exchange" to "liquid 
assets ' If we adhered strictly to the definition of money as a medium of 
exchange, we would want to define the money supply in the United States 
as the foffll of curreni}/ w cmulahon phis demand deposits af raiitmfrcmi hanh 
For that is what we use to pay for almost all our purchases To avoid 
double counting we must include only the currency that isjn circulation 
and not the amount m bank vaults Thus when someone deposits a $20 bill 
in his checkmg account, the money supply does not change The demand 
deposit component rises by $20, but currency in circulation falls by $20. 
If we continued to count as money the currency now in the bank's posses- 
sion, we would come to the highly misleading conclusion that deposits 
or Withdrawals of currency from checking accounts change the quantity 
of the exchange medium held by the community But they don't, they 
only change the form m which it is held After you’ve written a check for 
"ash "you still have exadly as much money as before, and so does every- 
one else 


How Do We Want to Define the Money Supply? 

But do we want to define money strictly as that which actually func- 
tions as the common medium of exchange? What we're really looking for 
in these chapters ts an explanation of aggregate demand or total expen- 
ditures As we shall see, that will depend m part upon the amount of 
money people are holding relative to the quantities of other assets that 
they own or would like to acquire The more money people possess, 
other things bemg equal, the more likely they are to surrender some por- 
tion of it in exchange for an alternate asset when an attractive opportunity 
presents itself Now it is quite dear that most people do not just look at 
their present stock of currency and demand deposits in deciding how 
much money they have Savings held in commercial banks as time deposits 



and savings held in such nonbank thri/l msUiuiions as savings and Joan 
assDCjahons would be regarded b) mcfil people as available cash So 
shouldnt we include these deposits m our working definition of the 
money supply? 

There is just no completdv sitisfactoiy way to decide what should go 
into the calculation of the money supply and what should be excluded 
The centra] bankets of the United Sjites the manners of .the Fcdfiral 
Reserve System calcuhte the money supply in at least three ways and 
publish three sets of figures as M, M, and M, 

Mj is demand deposits plus currency m arculation 

IS plus time deposits in commeraal banks-fliosc banks which 
provide checking account sen ice as well as accepting the deposits of 
savers making loans selling money orders and so on 
M3 IS Mj plus deposits in mutual savings banks and savings and loan 
associations-somelimes called nonbank thrift institutions 
The table below gives you some notion of the magnitude of the money 
stock by each of these measures Since the money supply can and does 
fluctuate considerably from day to day figures arc usually expressed as 
averages over such periods of time as a month or a quarter The numbers 
below are in billions of dollars and give the averse of daily figures 
throughout the last month of three recent years 




Table J8A 

MONEY SUmV IN DllLIONS OF DOLUrs 


M, 

N'. M, 

1067 

I?oO 

5326 

1070 

2215 

■*^5 64J8 

I97J 

2715 

5722 89^3 


Sourer Bcurd o/Cowrnors, Federal Reserve System 


Whichever definition of Ihe money supply we choose, they hjve all 
increased significantly since 1067 Moreover, the percentage rates cf 
increase have varied considerably, both among the three measures of 
the money stock and from year to year wjlhin each measure. 

But what difference does any of it make? Is there some correct level for 
the money supply or some ideal rate at which it ought to grow over lime? 
These are important questions Before you can make sense of the various 
answers that economists have given to them, however, you must under, 
stand something about how money is created and destroyed. What are 
the forces m both the private and the government sectors of the economy 
that interact to determine changes m the sue of the monty stock? 


What Determines the Sire of the Money Supply? 

Wc can begin with what you know already or can figure out from 
what has been said Individuals can directly change the relative Sizes of 
these money stock measures by transferring funds from their checking 
accounts to tfieir savings accounts or to a savings and foan assoaafion 
and back again They can also, according to their preferences, hold their 
share of Mj m the form of a demand deposit or as currency, The Fed (the 
common collective term for the Federal Reserve Banks) supplies whatever 
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amount of currency the public choose-; to hold and takes it back again 
nhenever Dio public no \onscr wishes to hold it Heace an increase in 
the public's not preference for currenc)' owr lime deposits, perhaps at 
Christmas time or during the vacation season will increase M, Butsmee 
Ml s gam i-: Mn s loss and M_i includes M, that would not brmg about 
directly a change in the total of 

The reason for mentioning all of this is that such changes m the compo- 
sition of the public's money holdings have potentially signihcant indirect 
effects Insofar as these preference shifts arc seasonal and predictable, 
they pose no serious problem to the nation s monetary managers There is 
mounting evidence, however that the public is becoming more adept at 
shifting about among liquid and near liquid assets and that this is making 
it more difllcult for the fed to control the supply of money with adequate 
precision The issue is one to which ne shall rctiim 

Tile Crucial Role of Bank Loans 

But none of this explains how g s possible for M, to increase In Decem- 
ber 2^?3, Ml 1 V 1 ? 70‘’a larger than if had been in 1067 as a consequence 
oF«i 45''9 rise m currency and demand deposits, an 85% increase m time 
deposits, and a 30% jump tn deposit' with nonbank thrift institutions 
Where did all this additional mone> come from^ Tlic basic answer is that 
It came about through a net expansion of commcrcnl bank loans For ihe 
iriJiiio' inmn'C' Hun rifimcmfil end 

will II riislpmcr^ rf/iiw flu foain llifu flli/rtiucrf from cmmmml l-aiife 
That's the shet of the storj The long of it is a bit more complicated but 
not really difficult to gra«p 

Suppose your application fora low of S500 from the First National Bank 
IS approved The lending officer will mvhe oul a deposit slip m your name 
for 5500, initial it in some ippropnatc wav, and hand it to a teller who will 
then credit your checking account with m additional S500 Demand 
deposits will hive 1 1 'cn by 5500 The monev supply will be larger by that 
amount 

Where did the S500 come from? The bank crmfrrf the $500 to lend you 
Out of thin air? Not really But the raw material isn't as important at tins 
point 3S the fact that the bank really did create new monev in roakii^ 
you a loan 

But what if you don't have a checking account at First National Then 
the bank can open one and start you off with a 5500 balance But suppose 
you don't want a demand dcposit-you want the money? Slips’ A demand 
deposit !5 money You can use the derrnnd deposit to buy whatever it is 
you borrowed for All right, but what if you decide to withdraw your 5500 
right away m 520 bills? fine The teller will accommodate you The total 
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of demand deposits will fail by $500, but the total of currency in circuhlion 
will increase by $500 The bank takes the currency from its vault, where 
it IS not money, and gives it to you, ivhereupon it becomes currency held 
by the nonbank public or currency in circulation and hence is money 

Does It all seem too simple? Why don't banks keep on doing that 
mdefmitely? It seems jUSt like having your own money machine m the 
basement We 11 see m a moment that banks are limited in their ability to 
make loans and thus add to the money supply But first let's see how the 
money supply is decreased 

One year later your nerfe comes due In the interim you've built up your 
money balance to be able to pay off the loan on time You have $500 (plus 
the interest due, which we neglect for present purposes) either m your 
checking account or m your cookie jar If it's m the cookie jar, you turn it 
over to the bank on the due date and money in circulation drops by $500 
Note again that currency counts as money when and only when it is held 
outside the banking system 

If, as IS more likely, you have the $500 in your checking account, you 
write a check for that amount to the bank The bank subtracts $500 from 
your demand deposit balance The money supply goes down by $500 

If you have grasped this simple process, you now understand how 
money is created and destroyed and the way in which the stock of money 
expands and contracts But you must still be wondering what has been 
left out Surely private, commercial bankers cannot create money without 
constraint And you are nght, they cannot First of all, the bankers must 
find people willing to borrow on the terms at which the banks are willing 
to lend Second, each bank operates within the constraint imposed by its 
reserves This is the constraint that banking authorities use to control 
bank lending and hence the process of money creation Every bank is 
legally required to hold reserves in forms specified by law A bank may 
make new loans, and thus create money, only when it has reserves greater 
than the mimmum amount it is legally obligated to hold And the Fed has 
the power to increase or decrease the reserves of the banking system 

The Central Bank 

The Federal Reserve Banks constitute the central bank of the United 
States, CTcaled by an act of Congress m 1913 Although technically owned 
by the commercial banl^ that are members of the Federal Reserve System, 
the Fed is in fact a government agency Its board of governors in Washing 
ton is appointed by the president of the United Stales with the consent of 
the Senate And the board effectively controls the policies of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks We sftra to have twelve central banks, but this is 
only an appearance, it is a legacy from the days when much of the country 
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harbored a populist suspic on of Easterners Wall Streeters and men in 
str ped pants with cutaway coats These suspicions were allayed by scat 
termg Federal Reserve Banb around the country Bat iheFed has actually 
been a single bank (with branches) at least s nee the legislative changes 
enacted by Congress n the 1930s The power of any one of the twelve 
Banks depends pretty much on the influence it s able to exert which m 
turn depends on the quality of its executive officers and its reseatx^ staff 
Many of the commercial banks in the United Slates are m subfed to 
the rules of the Federal Reserve System Banks hold ng charters from the 
federal government Jiave the nght to put the word National m their 
name and the obi gation to join the Federal Reserve System But many 
banks hold state government charfeis they are permitted birtnotrequ red 
to join the Fed If they choose nof to join they operate in accordance with 
state definitions of reserves and state established legal reserve minima 
Although less than half of all the commeraal banks m the Un ted Slates 
belong to the Federal Reserve System member banks have more than 
three fourths of the total assets and liabilities of the entire commercial 
banking system We re going to simplify this account by pretending that 
(ill banks are subject to the rules and regulations of the Fed Since the Fed 
indirectly but powerfully influences the pos f on of all banks and not just 
those subject to itsdirectregujation thisassumpbonwontgiveasenously 
misleading picture In the next diapter when we exam ne the processes 
of monetary management we 11 ask about the possible sign hcancc of the 
fact that the percentage of banks holding membership in the Fed has 
slowly deaeased in recent years 


Bank Reserves as Constraints on the Money Supply 

Because of its power to fix legal reserve requirements for member banks 
(w thin wide limits set by Congress) and its power to expand or contract 
the dollar volume of reserves the Fed controls the lendmg act vilies of the 
commercial banking system and thus the process of money creat on 
Reserve requirements differ for time deposits and demand deposits more 
over the legal reserve requirement on demand deposits currently vanes 
belween S% and 17^/^% depend ng on the size of a particular banks total 
demand deposit liabilities Under Fed regulat ons that became effective 
in 1975 a bank with 5500 million in demand deposit must hold reserves 
equal to 8% of the f rst S2 million 10%% of the next $8 rniUion izy % of 
the next $90 million 13%% of the next $300 million and 17%% of all 
demand deposit 1 abilities over $400 million (Note that demand deposits 
are bank liabilihes your bank owes you the amount in your check ng 
account) The Fed also decides what may count as legal resenes Since 
1960 It has been the banks vault cash plus the depos ts the commeraal 
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banks themselves have at the Federal Reserve Bank of their district To 
see what all this has to do with changes m the money supply, we 11 move 
uv for a close up look at the First National Bank of Anywhere 

^ *1 , 1 « 1 I j j 1 


took account of other liabilities and the reserves held against them j With 
a little pencil work you can quickly calculate that First National has $l 
milbon of reserves beyond its legal requirements Agamst the first $2 
million of those deposits it must hold an 8% reserve, or $ 16 million, 


required. First National has excess legal reserves ofjl million And excess 
reserves are what banks can lend 5o First National will be able to make 
new loans of $1 million if it can find acceptable borrowers Let's assume it 
does so and watch what happens as a result 
First National extends the loans by creating new demand deposits for 
its borrowers After the loans have been made, then, Fust has $91 million 
m demand deposit liabilities and an unchanged $12 million of reserves 
Since with a marginal reserve requirement of 12 y 2 % only $ 08 million of 
additional reserves must be held against the additional $1 million in liabil- 
ities the bank will still have excess legal reserves of $ 92 million But the 
bank cannot expect those new liabilities to remain on deposit The loans 
were presumably taken out to finance expenditures So the borrowers will 
write checks agamst the new deposits payable to customers of other banks 
for themosl part, and First National will lose reserves To keep the example 
neat we'll assume that the $1 million just borrowed is all paid out by the 
borrowers to people who maintain accounts m other banks Recipients 
of the checks deposit them in their own banks, these banks send the checks 
to the Fed for clearance, the Fed subtracts the amount of the checks from 
the recipient deposit of First National and adds it to the reserve deposits of 
the recipient banks, the checks are then forwarded to First National, which 
deducts the amounts from the demand deposit balance of the payers At 
the end of this process. First National will again have $90 million m 
demand deposit liabilities but now only $11 million in legal reserves 
By this process First National has converted its excess legal reserves into 
an addition to the stock of money The new money has left First National 
and now exisb as new demand deposits in other banks But First National 
has acquired additional earning assets in the form of new loans, which 
was Its purpose m making the loans 
It should be clear from this brief account that excess reserves and a 
demand for bank loans on the part of eligible borrowers are the two factors 
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lomtly controlling the expansion of the money supply The Fed can tfiere 
fore fealitate the growth of the money supply either by reduang the legal 
reserve requirements or by increasing the dollar volume of reserves The 
latter is m fact the fed s regular operating lever in money management 
We'J] describe and evaluate the process m the next chapter Postponing 
the question of how reseaes originate, we now want to trace out what 
happens when resen-es increase 


The Effect of Changes in Bank Reserves 

Go back to the case of First Wationai We started the bank out with $1 
million in excess legal resen-es (The word Ifsnl is important ff a bank s 
managers want to hold more resen'es than the Jaw requires, the entire 
amount of the legal excess wil! not in fact be "excess' and will not be 
available for new loans J Suppose those reserves had pisl been created by 
the Fed because it wanted to expand the supply of money We traced 
through the process by which the lending of the reserves added $1 million 
tothestockofmonc) Butthntwon'tbcthecndofthemaUcr Aonc-dollar 
clnngc m reserves tends to cause a change in the money slock of stmai 
dol/ara Tliaf's why bmk reserves are sometimes called 'high-power 
money 

To see why tins is so, Jook at the nm position of the banks in wJucIi that 
freshly created money was deposited Thc> jointly acquired SI million m 
additional demand deposits plus Si million in addUioinl reserves Remem- 
ber that when the Fed cleared the cliocks, it transferred $1 million m 
reserves from the account of First National to the accounts of the recipient 
banks So these recipient banks acquired dollar for dollar, now reserves 
to match their new demand deposits 

But under a fractionaJ-reserve banking system (where reserves need 
only be some fraction of deposits) new deposits plus matching new 
reserves create excess legal reserves Just to keep matters simple, assume 
that all the deposits flow to banks in the SlO-SlOO million deposit category 
so that they are all subject to a legal reserve requirement These 
banks will consequently find themselves with $ 875 million m excess legal 
reserves if they don't want to hold the reserves and can find acceptable 
borrowers, they can now make new loans in that amount and thereby 
create an additional S 875 million of new money But this sbll isn't the 
end, because the banks m which this newly created money is deposited 
will now acquire excess legal reserves $875 million of new demand 
deposits plus 5 875 million of new reserves amounts to a $765,625 addi- 
tion to excess legal reserves (if the applicable reserve requirement is still 
n%%) The whole process can thus repeat itself again 
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CHECk CLEARING SERVICES 

"Oie use of demand deposits as a medium of exchange is greatly 
faalitated by the check clearing services the Federal Rescue 
Banks provide tViien an Amarillo Texas reader instructs his 
hank to pay $6 95 to Chess Fanatics Magazine and sends those 
instnictions m the guise of a check to the magazine 5 office in 
Raleigh North Orolina how does the magazine collect? It cer 
tamly non t have a itpresentative stop by the Amanllo bank to 
pick up the amount due Instead it wilt deposit the check in its 
oivnbank rccevea$6 93additiontoitsdemanddeposits and let 
the bank worry about collecting from Amarillo The Raleigh 
bank will collect by sending the check to the federal Reserve 
Dank of Richmond Virginia which will credit it with a $6 95 
addit on to its reserve account The Richmond Federal Reserve 
B-nk will in turn send the check to the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas which will deduct from the jeserve account of the 
Amarillo bank and send it the check When the check gets back 
to Amanllo the chess fanatic will have $6 95 deducted from h» 
account And the canceled check will be sent to him in his monthly 
statement The Federal Reserve Bank of Dailasremits S5 95 to the 
Fidcral Reserve Bank of Richmond Ihrough the Interdistnct 
Settlement Ft nd 

The Fed does not operate the only check clearing services in 
the country Banks often collect local checks Ihrough local clearing 
houses and sometimes they even collect by sending the check 
directly to the bank on which it was drawn The settlement of 
mostchecksdrawnon member banks however ismadethruugh 
the balances the banks maintiin with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
their distnci 

All checks collected and cleared through the Federal Reserve 
Banks must bt paid m full by the banks on which they were drawn 
without deduction of a fee or charge A handful of banks still 
collect a fee for clearing checks and are hence ineligible to partic 
pate in the Fed s cleanng system 

Although the cost of collecting and clearing checks is a sub 
slantial part of Fed expenses the Federal Reserve Banks supply 
this service at no charge 


The 'Money Multiplier" 

The esseithal point is a simple one which should not get lost m the 
arithmetic When the Fed (or any other factor) adds one dollar to bank 
reserves it enables the commeroal banking system to aeafe several dol 
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lars of additional money Exactly how many additional dollars depends 
on the appheabh reserve requnement and the extent to which the newly 
created money is shifted out of demand deposits Some portion of newly 
created demand deposits tends to be withdrawn into arculating currency 
Currency in circulation is no longer vault cash and is not included in bank 
reserves And this leakage of reserves reduces the value of the ‘ money 
multiplier ’ 

To illustrate if all banks were subject to a 12^% maigmal-rescrve 
requirement, if all legal excess reseries were loaned out, and there were 
no leakage of currency into circulation (and no Iransfere from demand 
deposits into lime deposits), then 51 of new reserves would lead to 
the creation of S8 in additional money Why exactly $8? Because 
1 + (875) + (875)(87S) + (375)^ ,theexpansion path of the money 
creation process, ultimately approaches 3 x 1/325, or 8 

The actual money multiplier is much less than this, running m recent 
years behvecn 2 and 3 A multiplier of 2 5 would result from a corabi* 
nation of an average applicable reserve requirement of 35% and a 25% 
leakage of currency into circulation The hlter would occur if the public 
iMthdreiv SI in currency hr every $4 added to the money stock, and this 
IS close to actual practice in recent years Of course whether the money 
multiplier is 2 or 8 or anything m between tlic expansion process depends 
on the abilit)' of banks to locate eligible borrowers So expansion lakes 
lime, It doesn't occur instantaneously That s another point to which 
we'll return m chapter 19 

This entire discussion has been cari led on m terms of excess reserves, 
additional loans and more money it also works m reverse When rcseT^'es 
are reduced by an action of the Fed (or anyone else), the power of banks 
to lend IS contracted When a bank's reserves fall below the legal mini- 
mum, It reduces its rate of new /cans below the rate at which the old loans 
arc being repaid, in order to , require additional reserves If the entire 
banking system is doing this, the result is a net contraction of loans and 
hence a reduction in the money supply Evcnhnlly, through the acquisi- 
tion by the commercial banks of additional currency and the reduction of 
demand deposits as the public repays loans the legal nunimum reserve- 
to'deposit ratio will be reached Then the process of amtrachon will stop 


How Wc Got This Way 

Does It bother you that privately owned banks have the power to create 
moneys A power that the Constitution of the United States assigns to 
Congress? It all came about because few people understood exactly what 
was happening when it began The Constituhon speaks only of the power 
to com money, because almost everyone thought m 1790 that gold and 
silver coins would be the dominant component of the money supply By 
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THE MECHANICS OF MONEY CREATION 

The mjstenous chjrarter of money aeaiion through bank 
lending d munches svhen we describe i( in terms of changes m the 
assets and J abilities of commercial banks V\e can more easily 
focus on the eJementary mechanics of the process if we adopt a 
few $ mplifying assumptions 

1 The entire commcrc al banking system s a single bank 

2 The bank maintains only the mm mum reserves required by 
law 

3 There is no leabge of currency from the banks into circula 
tion as tfemancf deposits maease antfno transfer of demand 
deposits into time deposits 

4 The legal reserve requirement on all demand deposits is 20% 

We assume that Universal Bank has zero excess reserves at the 
outset and that in accordance with the conventions of accounting. 
Its total assets are equal to its total liab lines including net ivorth 
To start the process movmg well have a prospector walk into one 
of the branches of Universal Bank, wnth $10 000 worth of gold He 
turns the gold over to the bank and receives in return a $io 000 
demand deposit Universal Bank sends the gold to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of its district and receives m return a SIO OOO addi 
t onal credit to its reserve account The bank s balance sheet then 
looks like this 


Original assets $700 000 000 000 
Reserve account JOOOO 


$700 000 000 000 Onginal liabilities 

to OOO Prospectors demand deposit 


Because Universal Bank need mainUin only $2000 m reserves 
agamsl SIO 000 m demand deposits it now has S8000 in excess 
reserves It ends this amount to Avery by creating a demand 
deposit and receives m return Avery s lOU Avery writes a check 
for SflOOO to Barnes who deposits the check in the bank The 
balance sheet will now look 1 ke this 


Onginal assets $700 000 COO 000 
Reserve account lOooo 

Avery's lOU SOOO 


S700 000 000 COO Original Iiabilit es 

IP 000 Prospector's demand deposit 
5 000 Barnes s demand deposit 


Notice that w rtstrvis huv't bun lost even though the bank loaned 
out its excess reserves the banking system does not lose reserves 
when depos tsarc transferred from onebank to another Universal 
Bank still has the $10 000 in its reserve account but with $18 000 
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in idaition.ll demand depoMts il must -ovi eirmark ^600 
required rc-enes Tlr’t icaic' $6400 m excess reserves ishich can 
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bab lihcs 
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nei reserves iNi'h the required reserve and cu »enC) holdings 
both stated as v oerccnt.ige of demand deposits im. formuh 
become# 5/(15- 2^) = 1 4-25 


the lime we fully realized that commernal banks couW be monevaeators 
as important as the Mint or the Bureau of Engraving we had accumulated 
enough experience with the system to let it continue More importantly 
perhaps we werent at all sure what to put in its place The complex 
banking and monetary systems of the industnalized world were not based 


BANK CREATION OF CURRENCY 


Sludents are often surprised to learn that commercial banks | 
I which are pnvalely owned institutions operated for profit create 
most of the money used as the medium of exchange m the United 

* States ThesuspiciOn(hatthiS|u$tcannoIbelhecasemayaccount 
m part for their resistance to the notion that demand deposits are 
real y money 

But for most of our nation s history the federal government has 
not even been the exclusive supplier of cumney Before the Gvil 
War the principal suppliers of paper money were privately owned 
banks that printed and distributed their own banknotes More- 
over these banks were not chartered or controlled by the federal 
government They were for the most part chartered by state gov 
emmentsand controlled m their note issues by the willingness of 
the public to accept the notes These notes were usually promises 

* to pay gold to the bearer on demand which the banks issued in 

' the process of extending loans If the public had confidence m 

a banks willingness and ability to redeem its obligations on 
demand the notes might circulate indefinitely If the public lost i 
confidence inabank howe%er note holders would rush to demand 
redemption If the bank did not have enough gold to meet its ob!i 
gations It would be forced to suspend redemption Since few 
people tvould want to accept the notes of a bank that had sus 
pended redemption the value of the notes in circulation would 
fall to a fraction of (heir face value 
The currency system of the United States before the Civil War 
was consequently a bewildering variety of banknotes exchanging j 
at uncertain and fluctuating percentages of their face value In 
I66J tn an effort to bring greater order out of this chaos the fed 
eral government established a national banking system National j 
banks were required to invest one third of their capital mgovem 
ment bonds and were authorized to issue banknotes m anamount 
up to *’0% of the market value of these bonds (Creating support 
‘ for the government bond market V'as probably the governments ’ 
pnncipal goal at this time ) These notes called national banknotes 
were pnntcd for the banks by the Bureau of Engraving in order to 

* give the cumney a uniform appearance Moreover each national 
I bank was required to accept the notes issued by other national 

banks at par When relatively few banks elected to take out 
j national charters the federal government in 1865 imposed a Ity’o 

i tax on state banknotes This drove state banknotes out of circu 

J lation and created a much more uniform currency throughout the , 

I nation 

J Bnt by theend of the Gvil War demand deposits had become ‘ 

more important than currency as a medium of exchange And so 
the state banks were not driven out of business They continued 
to make loans, but by creating demand deposits rather than by 
t issuing banknotes 
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on the principles described in this chapter and the next On the contrary, 
these principles were discovered by examination of the processes tiiat had 
already evolved Bankers had created the system long before economists, 
goveminent officials, or fcanbrs fliemsefoes understood it 
Jf you wonder how it was possible hr a hincfiona^ soaal institution 
to be created by people who did not understand it, then you re too much 
a rationalist to he a good historian Comprehensive social insbtutions 
rarely develop in accordance with anyone's plan, they are much more 
likely to evolve out of step by-step adjustments to unanfiapated changes 
in circumstances We must hurry on to add that the banking monetary 
system that evolved m the United States often functioned badly, creating 
speculative booms, inflations, financial panics, bankruptcies, and reces 
sions in a continuing succession, m addihon to providing a medium of 
exchange and a credit mechanism to finance economic expansion 
Do we know enough now to control the banking monetary system of 
the country and to ensure that the growth of the money supply keeps m 
even step with the expanding demand for money and credit, so that money 
lubricates without disrupting production and exchange^ The next chapter 
carnes us into that question 

Once Over Lightly 

Money is a social mstitution that increases wealth by lowering costs of 
exchange Low costs of exchange enable people to specialize more fully 
in accordance with their comparative advantages 
Money is used as the standard unit of accounting m aimpanng relative 
values because we have all had experience in using it as a medium of 
exchange 

Money could not function as a medium of exchange if i( did not also 
function as a store of value over time People accept money m return for 
other goods because they know they can hold the money and use it later to 
obtain the goods they want But the fact that people can at low cost hold 
more or less money introduces additional uncertainty and complicahons 
into the functioning of an economic system 
An asset is moneylike to the degree that it is liquid The liquidity of any 
asset depends on the cost of exchanging it for other assets An asset that 
can be exchanged for other assets at zero cost is completely liquid 
The demand for liquidity (or the demand for money to hold) expresses 
people's desire to have a greater range of dioicft., more opportunities, 
and consequently additional wealth The quanuty of money people wish 
to hold will depend upon their income, their readmg of the future, and the 
opportunity cost of holding money The opportunity cost of holdup 
money is the value of what is given up by not hddmg alternative assets 
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Because liquidity is a matter of degree, there is no sharp line of distinc 
hon between the assets that are money and those that are not Federal 
Reserve notes and coins are clearly part of the money supply Demand 
deposit are also without any question part of the money supply Time 
deposits cannot be used directly as a medium of exchange but are highly 
bquid whether or not they should be counted in the money supply is more 
diRicull to determine Deposits in nonbank thrift institutions raise the 
same question Since many other assets are also highly liquid, the deasion 
on exactly what to include m the definition of the money supply must 
depend on an analysis of current practices and the uses to which the 
definition will be put 

The raoney sapp}Y tneresses when commerc}^] hnks ffiske iosns (e 
their customers and decreases when customers repay the loans 
Banks can make new loans and thereby expand the stock of money 
when they hold reserves m excess of the mmimum amounts established 
by the banking authorities 

The Federal Reserve Banks attempt to control changes m the stock of 
money by increasing or deoeasing legal reserve mmimums and by adding 
to or subtracting from the total of commercul bank reserves 
Under a system where banks must hold as reserves only a fraction of 
their total deposits, every one dollar change in reserves leads to a greater 
than one dollar change in deposits The relation between changes in 
reserves and changes in the money supply will be governed primarily by 
legal reserve ratios, the extent to which the public withdraws additional 
currency from the banks as bank deposits increase, and the willmgness of 
banks and borrowers to negotiate additional loans 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Would your existence be more or less secure if we had a barter economy 
rather thanone using money? Why would we all be poorer if we had to rely 
exclusively on barter? fs a very poor person subject to 5?5 fluctuations in 
his mcome more or less secure than a wealthy person subject to SO’o fluctu 
abons in his income^ 

2 Can you think <jf any ways in which emphasis on money obscures the real 
workings and effects of economic events? What about an argument that the 
government of India could attack poverty by printing more rupees and di5 
tributing diem (o the poorest people? 

3 How much money do you hold on the average over the course of a typical 
month? What would induce you to increase that amount? How could you 
do dus? (Do not confuse money with income ) 
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4 Name some liquid assets that you own Rank ftem m order of liquidity 
What Criterion are you using to determine relative liquidity? 

5 You plan to buy a bicycle this year as soon as you've saved enough money 
You have about half the amount saved when you read that bicycle pri«s 
are expected to rise considerablv in coming months What might you do? 
Kow would this affect your liquidity? Suppose that youhive saved the entire 
purchase price, and then you read that overproduction of bicydcs will prob- 
ably result in large price decreases in coming mondis What might you do^ 
and how will your decision affect your bquidity? 

6 Shares of common stock listed on a major exchange can be sold quickly- 
that 15 exchanged for other assets Are shares of stodc as hquid as money? 
lA'hy might a person hold part of his weal* in common stocks and part m 
money? Why might he shift the composition of his portfolio in order to 
hold more of one asset and less of the other? 

7 Suppose evervone came to believe that pnccs were going to nsc sharply in 
the next month or so How would this belief affect them demand for money 
balances? How would it affect ihcir demand for goods other than money? 
What effect would this likely have on the pnccs of goods other than money? 
What effect would ithkeiy have on the price of money? fThc price of money 
is the rate at which it exchanges for goods just as the price of other goods is 
the rale at which they exchange for money) 

8 Money gets a lot of attention but tends to have a bad press Arc the authors 
of the following statements falkmg about money as ive have defined it or 
are they using money as a synonym or symbol for something else? What is 
that "something else" m each case m which you conclude that money is not 
really the subject of discussion? 

(fl) "The love of money is the root of all evil " (Often misquoted as 
"Money is the root of all evil ") 

' Health is a Hessmg that money caTino\ fcny" 

(r) 'Don't many for money ' 

(d) "Well, fancy giving money to the govemmenf Might as well have put 
it down the dram " 

(e) ‘ Hath a dog money? Is it possible a cur can lend flirec thousand 
ducats?" 

(f) 'If this be not hve. it IS madness and then it is pardonable Nay. yet 
a more certain sign than all this I give thee my money 

"Wine maketh merry, but money answereth all thir^' 

(!i) ' Words ace the tokens current and accepted for conceits, as mcmeys 
are for values " 

(i) ' Money speaks a language all nations understand 
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9 If YOU were to ask someone how much money he ha$ in Ihe bank he might 
not distinguish in answering behveen his checking account balance and h $ 
saving account balance Why would economists want to distinguish 
betv^een the two? 

to At any moment in time some already printed Federal Reserve notes will be 
m («) the wallets of the public (b) the vaults and tills of commernal banks 
and ( ) the vaults of Federal Reserve Banks Hoiv does each enter into or 
othenvise affect the total money supply? 

11 People cannot spend the deposits they hold in commernal bank sayings 
accounts or savings and loan institutions without first withdrawing the 
funds that is converting them into currency or demand deposits But sinc« 
they are able to do that at almost no cost these deposits are assets almost as 
Iiqu d as checking account balances 

(a) Does it follow that total spending ought to be more closely correlated 
with Mj than with M,? 

(b) What does a faster rate of increase m Mj than m Mj suggest about the 
publics spending mlen/icn>? 

(c) If electronic funds transfer systems lower the cost of spending savings 
deposits to the current cost of spending checking deposits what effect would 
you expect to observe in the relative sues of M, M andMj? 

12 If bankers can create money why can t you? Is it against the law for you to 
create an accepted medium of exchange? Can you think of a situation m 
which you might succeed m crea tinga little money? (Hint Demand depos it 
which serve as money are liabilities of commercial banks suppose your 
promissory notes were considered m the community as good as gold 1) 

13 If money is created by bank lending, i$ it also created by the lending of 
savings and loan associations credit unions and consumer credit com 
panics? What is the difference? 

14 Use the information provided in the text to test your understanding of the 
relationship between bank reserves and money creation 

(a) Fog National Bank has $1 billion in demand deposit liabilit es How 
many dollars must it legally hold as reserves against these deposits? Do 
you get an answer of $157 75 million? 

(S) Suppose Fog Bank has $160 million in reserves If we ignore time 
deposits and the reserves which they require how large are the bank s excess 
legal reserves? 

(r) If the managers of Fog Bank prefer tc) mamtam $2 million of reserves m 
addition to the minimum legal requirement how large are Fog Bank s nci s 
reserves? 

(d) Fog Bank loans its excess reserves of 52S0 000 to the Lovers Lanes 
Company for the purchase of new pin setting equipment When the equip 
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merit supplier deposits the $250,000 checkin the Rivet National Bank, which 
has total demand deposit liabilities of $200 million, what effect does fins 
have on the River Bank's excess legal reserves? 

(f) River Bank extends a new loan of $216,250 to a silver processor who 
uses it to purchase silver from a mine m Two Cushion, Montana The Two 
Cushion Bank, where the check is deposited, has total demand dqiosit 
liabilities of $7 million How much will the deposit add to the bank's excess 
legal reserves? 

(f) The silver mine m Two Cushion uses all the money received to pay 
its employees None of the miners maintains a bank account They all cash 
their weekly checks and use currency to handle their purchases What will 
happen to the Two Cushion Bank'sexcesslegaJ reserves n^t after payday? 

(g) If ail the merchants in Two Cushion use the local bank what will 
happen to the bank's liabilities and reserves over the course of the week? 

How docs a withdrawal of currency from chcckingaccounls affeetthe money 
supply? How docs it affect a bank's reserves? How does it affect excess legal 
reserves? What effect might this have subsequently on flic money supply? 






THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
AND THE MONETARY SYSTEM 


The money supply jncreases as commercial banks acquire new earning 
assets by lending out their excess reserves That was the theme of the last 
half of chapter 18 It raises a long list of questions 
Where do reseA’es come from’ What are the controjs on the system’ 
How does the Fed as the nation s central bank and by act of Congress 
the manager of the monetary system exercise its authority? How well does 
it do so’ What are its goals’ Are the goals it pursues the goals it ought to 
pursue? Does it have the power to ach eve the goils it sets’ If you have 
definitive answers to all those questions when you ve read this chaplet 
you 11 know more than the ^uihors or anyone eise we re aware But at 
least when you ve finished you should have a better idea ot where the 
troublesome questions are and some insight into the interesting life of a 
central banker 


BANK RESERVES AND THE MONEY SUPPLY 

Bank reserves What are they’ Where do they come from’ The Federsl 
Reserve BuHehn a monthly publication of the Fed r^Iarly lists all the 
Factors Supplying Reserve Funds But the federal Resemt Bi Ufihi regularly 
pnnts more than almost anyone would want to know The important thing 
IS to understand the principal factors that contnbute to tlwflgrs in reserve 
funds The best approach is to think it through rather than look it up 
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Any one bank can add to its reserves by attracting deposits from other 
banks If you want to close your checking account In First National and 
open an account in Second National, the easiest way is Ip write a check 
and deposit it in your new account When the Fed clearinghouse gets the 
check, it will subtract the amount of your balance from the reserve account 
of First and aedit it to the reserve account of Second Similarly, one bank 
acquires reserves from other banks as its current depositors receive and 
deposit payments fron the customers of other banks But none of this 
alters the total reserves of the banking system * 

Tlie system as a whole will acquire or lose reserves as the public reduces 
or expands its holdings of currency Currency that goes into circulation 
reduces vault cash If the banks replenish their vault cash by obtaining 
more Federal Reserve notes the Fed deducts the value of the notes from 
the banks reserve aixounls 

Another source of fluctuations in total system reserves is float It takes 
time for checks to move through the bankmg system, from the bank of 
deposit m Des Moines, let us say to the federal Reserve Bank in Chicago 
then to the Federal Reserve Bank in San Francisco, and finally to the bank 
m Sacramento on which the check was originally drawn The Chicago FRB 
may credit the reserve account of the Des Moines bank before the San 
Francisco FRB gets around to debiting the reserve account of the Sacra 
mento bank In the interim, total bank reserve? will have grown float is 
the term applied to the portion of bank reserves that results from the 
double counting of uncollected checks The total can and does vary con 
sidcrably, due to transportation tie-ups, long holiday weekends, or other 
seasonal factors The Fed must estimate and predict the amount of float in 
bank reserves if it wants to exercise a precise control over those reserves 
uncompensated changes m float can lead to sharp expansions and con- 
tractions of bank lending^ 

The United Stales Treasury is all by itself a potential bull m the china 
shop The flow of funds through Treasury hands, as you well know, is 
enormous, it is also bunchy rather than smooth and steady, with receipts 
heavily concentrated around tax due dates and those times when the 
Treasury is selling large issues of government bonds The Treasury uses 
the Federal Reserve as its banker, so that a check drawn on a commercial 
bank and deposited by the Internal Revenue Service draws reserves out 
of Commercial bank reserve accounts The Treasury tries to compensate 
by depositing some of the funds received back into its Tax and Loan 

1 Because tank deposits are 5ub)ect to diftereot reserve requirements such a shuffling 
cogld alter the pattern of excess reserves and thus expand or contract the banking system 5 
ability to tend 

2 Individuals wnte checks on nonexistent balances shortly before payday knowing 

flut the checks will take several days to teach their bank are creating float for their own use 
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Accounts at major commercial banks The goal is to keep the buU qmet in 
the chma shop the Treasury, in consultahon with the money managers at 
the Fed, tries to exert a neutral effect on reserves so that they can be more 
easily controlled by those who are supposed to be in diarge 

Another factor affecting reserves is foreign exchange an important 
topic that we il have to postpone to chapter 23 It s enough for now if you 
think about what happens when the authors send £40 to the journal 
Emonnca m England for permission to reprint The Economics of aPOW 
Camp -a bargain at that price as you il surely agree Their joint bank 
account falls by about S9S and an English account rises by £40 Our bank 
owes us less and some English bank owes EcononuM more How was the 
English bank persuaded to add £40 to its obligations? It received compen- 
sation From whom? From our bank, to balance the $95 by which it 
reduced its liabilities to us The details don t have to concern us furdier 
Butitshould be dear thatthe transaction requires atsomesfep thetrans 
fer of reserves out of the account of an Amencan bank mlo the account of 
a British bank Foreign exchange, as we il see later on, can be a highly 
unsettling force on a domestic monetary system 

Controlling Reserves for Policy Purposes 

So far the play has been Hmld without the prince of Denmark The 
time has come to introduce the Fed the central character, and its tools of 
monetary management The most pornrhl tool and the one that sets the 
stage for the rest is its authority to establish legal reserve requirements 
The Fed has been sliding those percentages around quite a bit in recent 
years, but its aim lias been more to adjust certain relationships between 
banks than to stimulate or contract bank lending ’ Changes m reserve 
requirements are generally viewed by Fed offiaais as blunt weapons, not 
suitable hr the dehcete surser}' that .monetary nunagement usually 
requires They prefer to take the reserve requirements as the framework 
and alter the volume of reserves 

How is that done? The briefest explanation is that the Fed creates and 
destroys reserves in the same way that commcraal banks create and 
destroy money by increasing and reducing their loans 

The Fed can extend a loan to a commercial bank duectly This is the 
second tool it uses to affect bank lending activity It does so by credifmg 
the bank s reserve account and taking in return the bank s lOU or some- 
one else's lOU (a government bond, for example) that happens to be in 

1 Recall the paragraphs at the end of chapter IS on Ac Insl and error evoIoUon of the 
United Stales banking system Varianons in reserve requiremoils for different banks often 
make sense only if you rc familiar ralh hislory 
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Die bank's portfolio-iust as a commercial bark lends to «$ customers by 
creating a deposit balance in return for an lOU This directly increases 
commercial bank reserves The interest rate at which such loans are made is 
called the JisceunI rah It's a financial-page celebrity, because many people 
look upon it as a Sign of current Fed policy It is probably more of a symbol 
than a^enume rationing device, since the Fed is selective about thebanb 
to which It will loan Official Fed policy is to accommodate special circum- 
stances rather than loan to any bank willing to pay the rate and to behave 
more like a Dutch unde than a profit-seeking lender But that's what most 
people look for from 4 central bank 

The third and pnncipal technique that the Fed employs to control 
reserves is the purchase and sale of U 5 government securities This is 
also a way of increasing or reduang its loans, either to the United States 
Treasury when the Fed buys newly issued securities, or to previous pur 
chasers and holders of these securities The Fed currently holds a portfolio 
of government securities approaching a value of $100 billion When it 
increases its holdings by purchasing securities through dealers in govern 
menl bonds, it writes checks for the amount of the purchases on its own 
CTedit These checks are deposited m commercial banks When the banks 
forward the checks to their Federal Reserve Bank, they are credited with 
additions to their reserve balances 

In short, the acquisition by the Fed of new earning assets (which is the 
same thing as the extension of credit to someone, vvhether commercial 
banks the government, or holders of government bonds) tends to increase 
commercial bank reserves by that amount And this, a? we have seen 
enables commercial banks to increase their own loans and thereby the 
money supply 

The entire process is reversible, of course The Fed can withdraw credit 
from member banks or sell some of the government securities already in 
Its asset portfolio This results m a reduction of commercuil bank reserves 
For example, when the Fed sells a $1000 government bond, the bond 
winds up in the hands of someone who pays the bond dealer with a check 
But the dealer m turn pays the fed with a check, and the amount of the 
check IS deducted from the reserve account of the bank on which it is 
drawn That wipes out a portion oF the total reserves of the banking system 


The Open Market Committee 

Federal Reserve purchases and sales of government securities, with the 
intent of changing commercial bank reserves and thereby affecting the 
money supply, are called open marltl optrahm This is the principal 
working tool of monetary management A special committee, made up of 
the seven members of the board of governors and five of the twelve 
Reserve Bank presidents, sits as the Open Market Committee andcontmu 
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3usly detemiines the direchon of monetary poUcy The queshon of the 
effectiveness with vvhjch the Open Market Commiffee and the Federal 
Reserve System manage the money supply has long been debated by both 
Tjends and cubes of the Fed and b)’ both economists and pohbaans 
There are two mam questions One concerns the determination of 
loiicy Does the Fed set appropriate goals? The other concerns Oie cxcni- 
ion of policy Does the Fed do an effective job of achievmg the goals it 
ets for itselP The questions are related of course, because inteUigent 
lolicy formulation presupposes a realistic assessment of technical apa- 
iiiihes The football coach who orders a passmg strategy when his team 
5 two touchdowns behind ui the fourth quarter is making a poor policy 
leasion if his quarterback has a mbber arm and all his receivers have 
mtterfingers Textbook accounts are often like football plays on the 
ilackboard, both of them tend to gloss over problems of execution We 
mist not simply assume that the Open Market Committee autoaiitically 
loes Good, or even that it succeeds all the time m achievmg what it sets 
)ut to do 


What Can the fed Actually Control? 

In reality, the Fed has no direct control over the money supply This 
hould be clear from our description of the process by which money is 
reated and destroyed in the United States The Fed holds the money 
upply on a leash and a somewhat elastic leash at that It can let out the 
sash-that is, pump additional reserves into the banking system-bui 
xactly how or when this will affect the money supply depends on the 
Bsponses of the commercial banks and their customers If they aren't 
training at the leash, eager to make new bans the leash may simply go 
lack when the Fed extends it the new reserves will not be fully used to 
M,Ve hafis Jad Jbus rrerte edditmal xonne^,. The /ears from 

929 to 1939 provide the best example Dunng that period, the lofnl 
eserves of member banks increased from $24 billion to $11 5 billion, 
/hile their rrijiiircd reserves increased only from $235 billitai to $6 5 bil- 
on In short, member banks m 1929 tended to hold only the reserves 
squired by law, they turned the rest of their reserves into eammg assets 
nd hence into money, by lending them out But m 1939 banks retained 
“serves far beyond the legal requirement Almost 45% ofthereservK held 
ly member banks at the end of 1939 were over and above the minimum 
’quirements set by the rules and regulations of the fed From the stand- 
oint of the cautious and conservative banking community those leg^ly 
ncommitted reserves were not sxesis reserves TTie very lowmterest rates 
n low-nsk assets gave bankers little incentive to acquire them They 
referred to hold the reserves and hope for better opportunities 
One must be careful about deriving generalizations from the expen 
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THROUGH THE BALANCE SHEET LOOKING GLASS 

You will acquire a surer grasp of the basic principles of mone- 
tary management if you trace through the effects of various actions 
both on the consolidated balance sheets of the Federal Reserve 
Banks and on the balance sheet of the Universal Bank (the single 
bank we introduced m the last chapter to represent the entire 
commercial banking system) 

The number preceding each entry on the balance sheets corre- 
sponds to the number assigned to the action as described below 
Notice that after each action has been completed the equality 
between assets and liabilities will have been maintained on each 
hilancc sheet 

1 The Fed buys $1000 worth of newscciirities from the Trea ^ 
f surv 

Z The government purchases $1000 worth of rubber cement 
from the Sanford Ink Companv 

3 The Fed sells $500 worth of government bonds, through a : 

' bond dealer, to the Sanford Ink Company | 

4 Sanford withdraws $100 m currency for the petty cash i 
drawer 

5 Universal Bank replenishes its vault cash by obtaining $100 ’ 

of additional Fedora! Reserve notes 1 

6 The Fed loans Universal Bank $400 and takes a$ collateral \ 
prime commercial paper held by Universal Bank 

7 Universal Bank has acquired through all these steps $800 in , 
additional legal reserves and $400 in additional demand 
deposits If the legal reserve requirement is 20%, it has 

1 $720 m excess legal reserves It loans $720 to Internationa! 

Business Machines } 

f> IBM pays $720 in taxes due to the federal government 
9 The government transfers $720 from its account at the Fed 
' to Its Tax and loan Account at Universal Bank 

10 The government purchases $720 worth of rubber bands 

, from Elasto, Inc , with a check drawn on its Tax and Loan i 

, Account (We would merely be retracing the preceding step 

I if we had the government transfer the funds back to its Fed 

account before making the purchase) 

11 Universal Bank repays its $400 loan from the Fed 

12 The Fed lowers the legal reserve requirement to 2()% (There i 
are no entnes on the balance sheet corresponding to this 

' action Why not^ What consequences would you predict?) 


t 


their excess legal reser\es to increase bevond ot Uicir total reserves 
since the end of the Korean 'var And during the last decade the ratio of 
excess legal to total reserves has hung in the one half of 1*^0 to 2 ’o range 
while trending downward Since excess legal reserves represent foregone 
earning opportunities for banks vse should expect the binks to be 
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straining continuously against the leash-barrmg the kind of aisis of con. 
fidence that seems to have paralyzed a lot of economic activity m the 
1930s But even a little slack and small fluctuations in banks' holdings of 
excess reserves are enough to blunt the edge of Fed attempts to control 
the money supply with precision 

The leash analogy suggests that reducing the money supply may be 
easier than mcreasmg it After all, you can rem a dog in against his will 
(think of a Pekingese not a Great Dane), even though you can't make him 
leave your side )ust by giving him more rope There is some validity m the 
analogy But the leash of monetary control is, as we said earlier, a some 
what elastic one, so that even contractionary policy is less precise than 
people at the Fed would prefer By shifting the composition of their assets 
and liabilities m response to Fed pressure the commercial banks can 
resist efforts to bnng down the money supply For example, banks might 
persuade some of their checkmg account customers to transfer a portion 
of their demand deposit balances mto time deposits, on which the legil 
reserve requirement is much lower That wouldn't increase the reserves 
of the bank but it would increase the excess reserves by reducing the 
amount of legally required reserves 

The public itself has a large number of ways m which it can frustrate 
the intentions of the nation's money managers at the Fed Of course, no 
one sets out obstinately to deflect the course of monetary policy, single 
individuals, and even single institutions probably couldn't succeed m 
such an undertaking, anyway But people do respond to changing circum 
stances m ways calculated to secure their own best advantage Suppose, 
for example, that mteresl rates rise rapidly, as they did m 1973 and, after 
a brief fall, again m 1974 This could well reduce people's willingness to 
hold money m the form of demand deposits, on which banks are legally 
prohibited from paying interest If a substantial quantity of demand 
deposits IS shifted mto savings accounts Mj will fall But that won t be 
the end of the matter Since time deposits are subject to a significantly 
lower reserve requirement, the transfer of funds out of demand deposits 
will increase the excess reserves and hence the lendmg power of the com 
mercial banks As new loans subsequently increase. Mi will rise once 
more In short, a widespread decision to reduce demand deposits and 
build up time deposits is capable of causmg the total of demand and tune 
deposits to increase And such decisions might be made simultaneously 
by many people in response to changing conditions that the Fed itself 
brought about 

Federal Reserve data reveal clearly that Mj and M 2 are not rigidly con- 
nected And neither is rigidly connected to the variables over which the 
Fed has direct control reserves and reserve requirements We really 
should not be surprised to discover that the Fed often sets targets for itself 
that d subsequently misses by a large margin 



tact that dogonone end o'theleash ien^aln3\5in «:jgr»o Ic' 

on ‘he o‘her end Tne Fed ob‘airs regt-ia-and •vasonabh acev at#* da‘ 
on the mone\ suDpi> horn ffienb«r ba7i < b»z‘ b’nKouts de nc 
report much les5^equenll\ on Ine amount £»*‘n'’i>‘depo':i^s Tne^^cd ra« 
to mai^e estimates the efor** and iho'® e^ina*« coichmcs turr oJ to 
bewongbvauide margin Thesimp’e \aj‘ona-dcthispoblcTi ou'd 
be to require ail commerCTal bard-s to ]Ojn *he Federal Pesene 5\‘=ten 
Officials at (he fed are a/amned b\ the tr'^'id of •ecent \ear^ fo' «ta‘c 
chartered banks to iea\ e the $\ ^tem and b* nei banks to enter fcu«!ne g 
M thout joining The proportion of (0*^31 tlepos *5 m nemOLr ban' « fell 
ham86^3to7Tlbebsee’il9474in(i J974indcoj}dgoa>''f}ticfjU) o c' 
if more banks decide that the^ prefer Gtate’o^ede alrcGcr\creauiremer^s 
But the Fed mil encounter serous political obstacles if if tne^ to tighten 
vp its control b\ getting Congress to tooci’e Fcceral R/^-eA e member hip 
for all commeraal banks The nonmembsr bani« i ill obi-ioasK lobos 
against such a mo\e and the\ can expect Guppo'* from a rumber o‘ 
sources There are people uho Uwnk that 'he Fed is jnco"iD‘’tenl and 
should have its pouer cui tailed others think that the Fed is toalh con 
trolled b> the banking interests it s supposed to regulate and should tk^e 
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dual system Whether the United Stale Cons'itulionseblesfhisquc'hoi 
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mone^ supply Had the> an‘icipated *his dmelopiren* tne\ might ha^c 
resened to Congress and agenaes of its crca'ion the exc’usne ngh* to 
charter and regulate banks Bu‘ «ince the) did no' and «ince the d*'’ *nt 
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Congress that all banks should be required to join th«> Feacal R^gcac 
S ystem or at least be bound by its rules And so the leasn may Lecotne 
even longer and more elasne m the yeare ani^d 


What Is the Target and U here U It’ 

The execution o‘ monetary pohc\ is al^o njad" difficuU b\ the fact ha 
open market operation- are designed to adjust o a to\ ng targe' wh"*' 
no one can be qu!‘e sure al the moment of adjustmen' exactlv where i‘ i' 
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targets aidtheymaj bemovingJidi^eren^direr* ops Thatc’ltGtoimnd 
the problem raised earlier hat exactK do v c *"ean b\ »he mo'-cy 
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I ' TECHVOtOCY AND THE MONEY SUPPLY 

' In l'>"4 firsl Federal Savings and Loan of Lincoln, Nebraska 
I concludcdan agreement wilh a local supermarket chain that esfab 
' lished ihc nations first system of electron c branch banks Any 
customer of the Hinky Dinky supermarket cham vsho also main 
' tamed an account with First Federal could pay for his groceries 
without cunenc) check or credit card The grocery clerk used a 
small computer terminal to transfer the amount of the purchases 
from ihc customer $ account into the account that Hmky Dmky 
^ maintained at First Federal 

I Such electronic branches have been proliferating ever since A 
fewcommeraal banks have stepped gingerly into electronic funds 
' transfer systems but savmgs and loan assooations have been 
scrambling to get m The reason is simple S and L» are not 
allowed to provide checking account scnice electronic funds 
transfer systems enable them partly to bypass that constraint By 
establishing a terminal at the point of sale they can provide a 
service murfi like a checking account and m some ways even 
superior And they can thereby attract a portion of the deposits 
that now go into checking accounts at commercial banks 
If government regulatory authorities do not intervene (and they 
are under great pressure to do so) electronic funds transfer might 
in a few years take over much of the work cunently done by 
demand deposits If savings and loan associations provide the 
service the public will begin to deposit in them a larger percentage 
of funds that now go into demand deposits And so deposits in 
nonbank thrift inshluHons will increasingly include highly active 
money If commercial banks provide the service they will prob 
ably allow consumers to transfer funds from tune deposits 
All of this will tend to change the relation between aggregate 
t ctpendilures and Mj M, and M 3 and will compel economists 
and monetary officials to reformulate their definitions of the 
money supply and of the targets at which monetary policy ought 
to aim 


supply? Should the Fed try to control only M, demand deposits and cur* 
rency held by the nonbank public? Or should the obiect of its control be 
Mj or possibly Mj?* The case for concentrating on Mj is that Mj is the 

1 Fed offifuU have m ttceiU years begun to sugges that still more comprehensive 
measures of the money supply than Mj might be the appropriate gauge for pol cymalers 
to watch and tmKligit subscripts for M have started to appear In their discuss ons 
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iictital medium 0 ^ exchange m the economy it is whit use in nuhng 
expenditures and aggregate expenditurcsou^t to be the Fed s real con 

cern Ifaggregate expenditures exceed thecspiatyofiJieecowmhrsjctem 

to produce goods at tlie current prices prices will be bid up ind inflation 
will result But if aggregate expenditures fall short of productive capiat) 
at current prices output may fall and the econoin) mi) slide mto a 
recession However aggregate spending could wefl be more closely corre 
lated With Mj or if spending depends signiticanfiy on liquidity and 
people VJei\ all deposits m Imancmi mtihitions as liquid wealth On 
which measure should the Fed focus? 

One way to answer that question might be to compare each measure of 
the money stock with the total of expenditures for thityearand see uhich 
measure is most closely correlated with expenditures That s what we ve 
done m table 19A 

The dollar figures are the money supply in Decmkr of the praecfmg v ar 
Thus money supply data for December 1959 arc listed tvith 1950 on flic 
assumption that the slock of money most likely to mfluencePbC* spending 
IS the stock at the outset of the year This seems more plausible than using 
the average money stock over the course of 1060 

The second column under each measure of the money stock shows the 
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different rates at which each increased, from year to year. The figures show 
the percentage increase over the preceding year. Thus Mj increased 56% 
from i960 to 1961 (More accurately, as explained m the last paragraph, 
this was the percentage increase from December 1959 through December 
1960) 

The numbers m the third column under each measure show gross 
national product for the year divided by the money stock We divided the 
money supply into GNP to obtain the numbers we're finally after, on the 
assumption that GNP is a good proxy for total expenditures There are, as 
you know from chapter 17, many expenditures that do not enter into the 
calculation of gross national product, but it's reasonable to suppose that 
total expenditures from year to year vary proportionately with GNP 

What do the data show? The relation between the slock of money and 
total expenditures is reasonably stable from year to year, no matter which 
concept of money we use The ratio of GNP to M, has been rising over 
lime, but it has been nsmg fairly steadily. The ratio of GNP to M 3 has not 
moved from year to year by more than 4%, the amount by which it fell 
from 1971 to 1972 But M« shows the most stable relationship to GNP 
since I960 The maximum deviations from the average value of 2 45 were 
a minus 25% (1960) and a plus 2% (1967) 

The Velocity of Money Circulation 

It will be easier to talk about this ratio if we give it a name Fortunately 
It already has a name Those who study the relationship between th« 
money supply and aggregate spending call it the PfJoci/y of money cimklm 
or just wfoci/y (It is sometimes called income velotiiy, because it Is the vebcit) 
with which money circulates relative to expenditures for goods included 
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in the calculation of GNP ) It is the average number of hmes each unit of 
money changed hands to accommodate total ^pending on O^P 
The economic meaning of the veloc ly nnmbers becomes dearer if we 
look at them m a slightly difterent way In 1972 for example the public 
held currency demand deposits andt medeposjtsequalintotalto^^or 
41% of total expenditures on GNP In 1973 ivhen was more than $50 
billion greater than m the preccdmg year it was ^ about 41% of GNP 
Another maease of almost 550 billion m m 1974 failed to bring any 
substantial change in that percentage it contmued to be 41% of GNP It 
certainly would appear that the public prefers to hold currency plus 
demand and time deposits equal to about 41% of expenditures on GNP 
Despite the sharply different percentage rates at which M 2 has increased 
from year to year since 1960 (ranging from 1^1^ to 11%%) tiie publics 
hoidmgs of Mg have varied only between 40% and 42% of GNP 
Does It follow from all of this that the Fed can control the rate at which 
gross national product grows by controlling the rale of growth in 
Have we perhaps found a key to stabilization policy in this stable relation 
ship between Mj and GNP!’ Matters are unfortunately not that simple as 
later chapters will show But several questions can be raised at this point 
even though we are not yet in a pos tion to answer them adequately In the 
first place would Mj and GNP continue to be so closely correlated if the 
Fed set out consciously to use one as a means of controlling the other? We 
could have more confidence m the / lU n stability of that rclabonship if 
we had a satisfactory theoretical explanation for it In frie absence of such 
a theoretical explanation we have nothing but an historical correlation 
and in human afrairs we cannot always be certain that the future will be 
like the past One of our subsequent tasks will be to examme a possible 
reason for the relationship between total expenditures and the stock of 
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money and to see how much confidence we rc entitled to have in the 
of monf> as an inslmmcnt for controlling total spending 

But a more serious dilemma presents itself when we think about the 
composition of GNP CNPis equal to real output /iwk the price Icve] 
increase in CNP can therefore occur as a result of a decline in the 
of production andan inaease in prices Thai’s exactly what did occur fron 
1073 to 1974 Cross national product rose by t% but it did so because a 
103*^0 increase m prices mote than made up for a 2 2% decline in real out- 
put Irtfiationishardlycompcnsahonforrecession The ability to control 
the raleof gro^vlh in CNP will only be socially useful if it entails the ability 
to affect »rp*iriitc/u the rale of real growth and the rate of change in the 
price level * 

The th/rd aifrcaJ question concerns the technical and polrtical 
strainfs on the Fed s ability to manipulate or arty other variable it sets 
out to control It's a gross oversimplification to suppose that the fed has 
a monetary brake and a monetary accelerator with which it adjusts the 
money supply as easily and surely as you slow down and speed up your 
car in traffic Monetary management may be more like driving a balky 
mule tram which sometimes refuses to go and sometimes won't stop going 
even when firmly ordered to halt Let’s fake a closer look 


FORMULATING AND EXECUTING POLICY 

The problems of policy formulation facing the Open Market Comrmtiec 
arise from several sources The first is uncertainty about the current stale 
of iho ewrnnny IVAaf'ir A^emng ft? grusy iTiffroatfi' prucAref, crrrpfey- 
ment, prices, exports and imports? It s not enough to have information 
about what has happencd-such information is never wholly accurate any- 
way, and it always arrives with a time lag If policy is to be effective in 
countering undesirable trends, policymakers must make good predictions 
about what iri/f happen The point is obvious and should not have to be 
mentioned, unfortunately, the obvious is often easy to overlook, and 
stabilization policy is much too frequently discussed on the assumption 
that policymakers possess infallible crystal balls 

Political Constraints on Monetary Policy 

A second set of problems arises from the fact that the monetary auihor- 
itics arc under contmual pressure to pursuegoals that may be incompatible 

1 Appendix 6 at the nul cf this book prfjfnts 1 stiiislif al history of tfif 
rrcrs'.lon whicb vividly ilIiKtralot this d Irmnu 
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with one another One such goal is themaintenanre of an ' orderlyniarfcet'’ 
for goveminent bonds The phrase is iti quotation marks because at times 
in the past it has really meant making sure rtiil the Treasury can sell new 
securities when it wants to without depressing the pnee rf govemroent 
bonds Defiat spending by the federal government requires the Treasury 
to bid for funds against other borrowers, often on sudi a large scale that 
the borrowing exerts significant upward pressure on mterest rates The 
Fed therefore, assumes responsibility for what it calk "even keel ' oper- 
ations whenever the Treasury is engaged m sizable offerings of new debt 
The Fed supplies additional reserves to the banking system at such limes 
to help insure that the Treasury will find purchasers for its bonds without 
raising interest rates very much and squeezing out other borrowers This 
goal can conflict with the Fed's aim of controlling bank reserves to achieve 
stability of prices and production 

The Fed is also under continual political pressure to keep mterest rates 
down Down to what? That s rarely made clear But lowermterest rates are 
better than higher ones in the eyes of a lot of people with considerable 
political influence The view pereists in some orcles that high mterest rates 
benefit bankers at the expense of small business firms, veterans and others 
who wish to buy homes, and ' little people ' generally Who would choose 
to side with the bankers in such an unequal conflict of interests^ Tight 
money, credit scarcity, bad times for the building industry and the many 
people (from construction workers, contractors, and materials suppliem 
through realtors to curien tend potential homeoivners) whose fortunes are 
tied up with that industry a falling stock-market average, reduced spend 
mg, more unemployment-these are all in the package of associated ills 
that people point to as evidence that the Fed is pursuing an nnduly reslnc 
five monetary policy And rising interest rates are the most visible indi- 
cator, the flashing red light which supposedly signals that die Fed is ' put 
ting the economy through the wnnger or creating a credit crunch. The 
popularity of such metaphors is itself vivid evidence of die public attitude 
toward restrictive monetary policy 
Opposition to high mterest rates (where Tiigh' often means no more 
than 'Tiigher than they once were ) reflects in part an inability to see the 
necessity of rationing This is coupled to some extent with hostility toward 
rationing by means of higher prices, an attitude we ve encountered previ- 
ously But m the case of mterest rates the problem is compounded by the 
apparently widespread belief that high interest rates arise from a scarcity 
of money And mone) , of course, is only scarce if the monetary authorities 
decide to make it scarce 

But high interest rates can be attributed to a tight money policy only 
under special circumstances In 1973 and 1974, for example, when the 
prime rate (the rate banks charge on then- most secure loans) shot up to 



record ic\c!s reachi'ig 12*3 m July of 1074 and at that le\p| nla 
October theciuscwjsdcfiniicl) n ‘li^htmoncy ‘niecjusevkasiheexpp- 
nence of inTitionarjcl the general expectation of continued mOation Many 
fnjnoal commentators rcvertJieleSS continoed to equate high inlertst 
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rates with tight money and to take the 12% pmne rate as incontrovertible 
evidence that the Fed was ' strangling" the ecsnomy by "choking off ' the 
supply of money and credit (Note the metaphors once again) 

Nominal and Real Interest Rates 

It may well be that the Fed did not allow sufficient growth in the money 
stock m 1973 and 1974 The point here is only that interest rates m 1974 
were nof evidence of this fact We must look closely at the relahon between 
monetary policy and interest rates if we are to avoid ffie fundamental error 
that many financial commentators committed m 1974 by usmg the pnme 
rate (and other interest rates) as evidence of tight money When the Fed 
increases the suppiy d money, the demand remaining constant, elemen- 
tary supply and demand analysis tells us that the pnce of money will fall 
That's correct Buf interest is not the price of money' Confusion multiplies like 
mosquitoes in a mountain thaw when we think of interest as the pnce of 
money Interest rates can be thought of as the price of credit but the price 
of monei; is the value of money or its purchasmg power Just as the pnce of 
strawberries is measured by the amount of money for which strawberries 
exchange, so the price of money is the amount of strawberries for which 
money will exchange, or the amount of pipe wrenches, baked beans, book 
ends, for which it exchanges 

When the Fed increases bank reserves as part of an easier money policv, 
banks are enabled to expand their lending Credit becomes easier to obtain 
and interest rates consequently do tend to move downward Another way 
of looking at it is to note that the Fed mcreases bank reserves by purchasing 
large quantities of government secunbes in the bond market This tends to 
raise the price of the bonds, and since bond prices are mversely related to 
their mterest yields, we can say that it reduces the interest rate on govern- 
ment bonds To the extent that government bonds and other interest- 
paying assets are substitutes, the purchase operabons of the Fed push all 
mterest rates down The two ways of viewing the matter arc complemen- 
tary and lead to the same conclusion easier money leads to lower mterest 
rates At least momentarily 

But we must push the analysis further What happens to the new money 
created by the Fed when it purchased those bonds and by the commercial 
banking system when it used the addition to bank reserves to make new 
loans’ The increase m the money supply tends to increase aggregate 
demand If the demand for aedit from investors, local governments, and 
consumers expands when aggregate demand grows, that will teiul to pull 
mterest rates back up The net effect after a longer penod of time cannot 
easily be predicted More importantly, if the expansionary monetary 
policy leads to an excessive rate of inaease m aggregate demand, pnces 
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may be beyond its capabilities The size of the money stock however 
defined is one target at which the Fed is asked to aim the level and struc 
(are of interest rates is an alternative target urged upon the Fed If changes 
in interest rates were always tightly correlated with changes in the money 
stock it would make little difference at which target the Fed chose to aim 
But as we have just seen the relationship between mterest rates and 
changes m the supply of money is obscure and extremely difficult to 
Predict By concentrating on the stabilization of interestrates theFedmay 
destabilize the rate of growth m the money stock By concentratmg on a 
stable rate of growth in the money slock, it may allow or even cause 
fluctuations m mterest rates 

The published record of the Open Market Committee s policy direc- 
tives reveals that through most of the 3960s and to i lesser extent in the 
1970s, open market operations were conducted on the assumption that 
the Fed could and should exercise control over interest rates Those two 
cortvidions 6egan to 6e fess flrm/y fiefrf in the fate I^'bOs and <fie focus of 
the committee s studies and directives came increasingly to be monetary 
aggregates bank reserves and outstanding currency winch together are 
called the imnicfnrv and the stock of money measured by M, and M 2 
But the published reports of the Committee continue to reveal uncertainty 
about the most approprnte strategy for economic stabilization 


Steady and Erratic Monetary Growth 

Some critics of the Fed befieve that this uncertainty is a major cause of 
the Fed s poor stabilization record over the years How poor that record 
has been is, of course, a subject of debate But one part of the record is 
ctear The money stock has grown over the years in fits and starts and not 
m the smooth way recommended by those who believe that fluctuahons 
m the money supply are a major cause of fluctuations in real output 
Figure 19A shows what the critics are complaining about It graphs the 
annual percentage changes m M, and that were presented in table 19A 
To provide a more complete picture we also show the average federal 
funds rate in each year as an indicator of the level of interest rates 

Was money a stabilizing or a destabilizing force overthepenad? Could 
better monetary policy have produced less inflation over this period^ A 
lower average unemployment rate? Even if the answers to the last two 
questions are affirmative does the Fed have the tedmical capaaty and the 
political independence to design a belter monetary policy? The issue 
of political constraints will be considered agam after wc have c\ainined 
alternative views of the causes and cures of mflafion snd recession Bat 
we do want to look more closely at technical problems m monetary 
management before going on 
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average federal funds rate 

The Conduct of Open Market Operations 


Open market operations are the Fed's day-to-day tool of monetary 
management Let's assume that the Open Market Committee has reached 
a consensus on policy What happens next? 

The real action begins with a domestic policy directive issued to the 
"Trading Desk" at the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 'Trading Desk" 
is the insiders ja^on for the office of Manager of the System Open Market 
Account It IS located in the Mew York Bank because New York City is 
the center of the country's financial markets Directives to the Trading 
Desk are released to the public about 45 days after they're issued, at which 
time they make extremely dull reading ^ The assumption behind this pro- 
cedure IS that the public has a nghl to know what the Fed is up to, but that 


J IVior lo April 197S, release was postponed for approximately 90 days 
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monetary base 


The mcmtrifn a the lean u<ed <0 deamoe f fc" (ofat of mem 
ber bank deposits v\itb the Federal Resene dIus currency I eld b\ 
the public and in the ^.^olt5 of commeroa) banJs (njtb ceitaw 
minor rdfustments) Tiic nonefaiv base is ffic \anablc (fiat the 
central bankers can most directh affect in thtir efforts to control 
‘he nation s 'tack of monp\ and through that the level of total 
pn\ ite spending As the chart belo \ indicatca hoi ever ability 
ia control the U'onctar) base u not enoi/gh to seajre accun e 
control over the tnone^ stock bcciuse the relabonship behvecn 
them can and does van, \'oli he slight dowmsird drift in the 
multiplier for Mj and (he pronounced upward drift dormg 
this period in (he muftipher tor M 



speculation would complicate the Feds task if the public /ound out what 
the Fed was doing before it had finished doing it Perhaps die Fed prefers 
not to announce a policy target in advance for fear of embatrassment if 
it misses 

The directives are drafted by the Open Market Gjuurnttee at its 
monthly meeting after staff reports have been made and the slate of the 
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they are drawn the Fed will have reduced bank reserves as well as the 
aggregate stock of money It will also have applied pressure toward a 
further reduction in the money supply smcecach dollar of reserves under 
the fractional reserve system is the basis for several doUare of demand 
deposit liabilities And all of this will make it a little harder for potential 
borrowers to obtain bank cred t 

But how mick pressure wil! this action finally exert on the total banking 
system and ultimately on the level of spendmg? That pressure depends 
on the responses of investors consumers local governments holders of 
financial assets and of course commeraal bankers The courses of action 
they subsequently pursue will be delermmed by the way they assess the 
net advantages of many options Expectations are of crucial m^iortance A 
reduction in interest rates will not stimulate spending on capital projects 
by those who take them as a sign of even lower rates m the near future 
Moreover people are more likely to borrow and spend if their outlook is 
optimistic While the actions of the Fed have some c^ct on private eco 
nomic forecasts thev hardly control them In a period of low confidence 
a great deal of monetary ease may be unable to induce much additional 
borrowing and spending Or the easy money policy may have to be con 
tinued for a long time before it counters the prevailmg stale of pessimism 
The danger t\er is thsf the lunpk bunk resenes created to spur expansion 
will be too ample for a period of optunism and that total spending will 
generate mfiation before the Fed can reverse its polioes A critical ques 
tion for monetary policy and one that extensne empirical inquiry has not 
been able to answer satisfactonly is the question of the time lag between 
a monetary action and its effects from first wave to final ripple 

The design and execution of monetary policy is still a difficult and 
uncertain art Scientific knowledge in this area will probably progress 
slowly enough to keep the life of central bankers interesting for a good 
while yet 


MUST MONEY HAVE 'BACKING"? 

Throughout our description of money and the banking system we hive 
treated reserves as constraints upon the power of banks to make loans 
and thus to expand the money supply Tins seems to have ! ttle or noth ng 
to do with the concept of a lescmr fund-somelhmg that can be drawn upon 
m an emergency But legal reserves do not in fact perform a significant 
reserve function The reserve requirement is today primarily a control 
lever that enables the monetary authorities to adjust the stodc of money 
m the hands of the public 
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fiiundal Panics and Monetary InsUbiliiy 

■Diere was a tune when bank reserves were thought to be inpcfitwi 
bfciuse they would enable banks It) satisfy their depositors' demand fo* 
gold or currency Thus a bank was expected to keep m its vaults gold and 
currency equal to a certain percent of its liabilities as insurance agamsi L’’? 
possibility that dej^sttors might suddenly want to make heavy wi‘h 
drawals This system did not work well at all In normal times a bank 
would be holding large reserves seemingly to no good purpose But m 
times of panic when people began to fear that banb might be unab'e to 
meet depositors demands for cash, even very brge reserves were likely 
tc prove inadequate Banks fned fo provide additional protection for 
themselves without holdinga lot of idle, noneammg assets by maintaining 
deposits m other banks Interest could be earned on these deposits but 
thcycouldalsobevsithdrawnon demand tosatisfyanonexpectedinaease 
m depositors demand for gold or cunenc) Howevtr, this was no real 
solution when the public began to lo<e confidence in the banking system 
generally The Kew 'lork banks where such interbank deposits werectn 
antrated could not meet the demands on them when these demands 
started coming m from everywhere simultaneously 

The whole system was like a house of cards A rumor of trouble at a 
big bank could create panic among smaller banks holding deposits thifB 
If they rushed to withdraw their deposits the big bank would find itself 
with insufficient reserves If the word spread that some prominent ba*ik 
might be unable to com its liabilities, people would become suspicious 
of other banks and the panic would spread \\'hen banks could not redeem 
their liabilities ihc) had to suspend their operations Each bank closing 
added to the public'sanxicty and made additional runs more likely Mean 
while bankswouldaltempttostrengthenlheirreservepositionsintheface 
of the panic by allmg and curtailing loans and by selling liquid assets At 
such a time everyone seemed to be demanding gold and currency- deposi 
tors who wanted to withdraw theu- money, banks faced with demands for 
Currency and gold from depositors, business firms called upon to repay 
promissory notes or denied an extension of existing loans And as every 
one tried to sell off other financial assets to obtain gold or currency, the 
price of these assets fell Commercial banks that consequently found the 
dollar value of the assets they held falling below the value of their liabil- 
ities went bankrupt and had to close their doors This wiped out the money 
held by customers as deposits in those banks and reduced the money 
supply With the slock of money thus reduced and the economy m the 
throes of a liquidity crisis, the demand for new commodities and services 
also fell and preopilaled a recession 

That pattern of events was repeated for the last lime between 1929 and 
1933 Currency m arailalion rose from 53 6 billion in 1929 to 543 billion 
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jnl933 biitde;r}wddepo5jt5/e)iframS226bi}hontoSI5bilIion reducing 
{he total mone\ supply from S26 4 billion to Sl9 8 bilhon a25% reduction 
m the money supply' ft isn t surprising that consumer and m\estor expen 
ditureson new goods was cut ilmost mhalf bebveen 1929 and 1933 horn 
$<"34 biOion to 9472 billion 


A More Stable Banking System 

But there hasn t been a finannal panic in the United Stales noiv for more 
than forty years Why not? What hasdianged^Theanswerhasnothingto 
do With the level of bank reserves Bank customers no longer rush to with 
draw their deposits on every rumor of financial trouble because their 
deposits are nm\ insured ba the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Ifabank doses fonvhateverrea«on jIs depositors can expect reimburse 
ment v. ithin a few days When the FDIC was established m 1035 some 
aitics argued (hat the premiums it charged banks to insure their deposits 
were far too low and that it would go broke trvnng to pay off dcpositore 
aahen banks closed their doors But the aery existence of the FDIC ended 
the phenomenon of bank nms andintheabsenceofruns banks no longer 
failed the way thev formerly did The FDIC premiums have thus proved 
more than adequate And the institution of the FDIC has turned out to be 
probably the single most stabilizing reform of the 1930s 

Some credit must also go to improved procedures at the Fed suace the 
I9i0s The fed now understands clearly that it has the rcsponsibilih to 
provide short term liquidity to the banking system without regard to the 
amounts banks happen to be holding as reserves Thus a bank today can 
mcetanvdcjnandforcurrercy howeverjarge b\ obtaining additional cur 
rency from the Fed If the bank were to use up its ent re reserve balance 
the Fedwould Simply lend the bank additional reserves tikingascoHaferal 
some of the lOUs m the asset portfolio of the borrowing bank Banks are 
granted access to this discount privilege whcncverthcyhavealegitimate 
demand for additional resen es and th sbas mide the vvhole banking and 
monetary system more responsive to changing conditions and more resis 
lant to crises and temporary dislocations 

Every now and then prophets rise up to announce m Sunday supple 
menfs and somber tones that the economy is on the verge of another 1929 
We don t think vou should take them too serious!) Even if the federal 
government were not as strongly committed as if is to the mamtenanre of 
high employment and even if we had learned nothing at all about how to 
deal With depressions another collapse like that of fte 1930s would be 
most unlikely For the banking and monetary system of the United States 
IS today securely buttressed against the kind of collapse dial did so much 
to aggravate fluctuations prior to the thirties and that contributed heavily 
to the depth and duration of the Great Depression 
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What about Gold? 

But hasn't something important been left out of all this? If reserves aren t 
really reserves, what is it that provides bachng for money? Doesn't money 
have to have some kind of backing? And where does gold fit mto the 
picture? 

The conviction that money must have ' backing" if it is to have value 
raises an interesting question What stands behind the backing to give i! 
value? And behind the backing of the backing? But the whole set of ques 
tions is misdirected In economics, value is the consequence of scarcity 
And scaraty is the result of demand plus limited availability It is dear 
enough why there exists a demand for money it can be used to obtain all 
sorts of otfier ihmgs that people want, which is to say that il is accepted 
asamadiumofcrchange Theotherpartofthe picture, limited availabdity, 
is taken care of more or less well by the monetary managers 

A commercial bank is solvent not because it has adequate reserves to 
back up its deposit Jiabihties, but because it owns assets at least equal ui 
value to its liabilities When First National makes a $1000 loan by creating 
anew demand deposit this $1000 increase mthe liabilities of FirslNationa! 
IS matched by a $1000 increase in its assets The new asset ts the lOU it 
obtams m return for the loan A bank stays iolmi by acquumg good 
quality assets in return for the loans it makes Its liquidity is protected by 
theFDICandbyiheFed which stands ready todiscountthebank'seligible 
assets and provide additional reserves to meet either increased with 
drawals of currency or adverse check clearing balances 

But what about the Federal Reserve Barks? We saw that the Fed an 
create additional money as well as additional bank reserves simply by 
writing checks on its own credit Do these checks have any ' backing ? 
Not m the sense most people have in mmd when they ask the question 
l/ntil rather recent ly, federal law did require that the Fed maintain reserves 
equal to a certain percentage of its liabilities The Fed's liabilities are pn- 
manly the sums deposited at the various Reserve Banks by m»mber com 
merciaf banks, by foreign institutions, and by the Treasu^'' 
standing Federal Reserve notes The old law required the Fed to hold gold 
or certificates of gold ovmership as reserves But to what purpose? The 
reserves were not available to anyone on demand, and the statement on 
old Federal Reserve notes that they could be "redeemed in lawful money" 
at any Federal Reserve Bank was meaningless anyone turning notes m 
for redemption would simply be given new notes So the statement was 
finally removed from the face of the notes at about the same time that 
Congress agreed to drop the pretense that the Fed must itself be required 
to hold reserves 

The Fed's liabilities, like those of commercial banks, are balanced by 
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hard even to imagine how that might occur The liabilities of the Fed are 
the sums on deposit with it and outstandmg currency Suppose these 
creditors demand payment What could that even mean? Federal Reserve 
notes are legal fender for all debts public and private”, the Fed can pay 
off its "debts' by handing the creditor heshl> printed "debts, ' which it 
can have printed at praclicaliy no cost 
A lot of popular thinking on the subject of money is still m the gnp of 
vague notions about ' baching for money, of "ulhmatc" assets somehow 
"standing behind the money ^ve use m everyday transactions These 
ideas are probably a heritage from the days of the gold standard But the 
United Stales is not on the gold standard (or any other standard) Ameri- 
can citizens have not had the privilege of redeeming their money in gold 
since the 19205, and the last \ estige of any real gold standard disappeared 
m the l®70s when the United States abandoned its commitment to 
redeem in gold the dollar holdings of foreign central banks If this fact 
causes you to doubt the value of vour currency or checking account you 
can easily shore up your faith by "selling your money toothers You will 
find that they arc willing to take it and to give you other valuable assrts in 
exchange 


Goiemments and the Value of Money 

The critical factor in preserving the value of monev is its limited avail- 
ability and confidence that the supply mil continue to be limited Nature 
has made gold relatnclv rare It s up to the Fed to keep Federal Reserve 
notes and demand deposits relatively rare But some people have more 
confidence in the reliability of Nature than m the reliability of central 
bankers and governments That is why some iniclhgcnl and well-mformed 
people would liU to see us return to a genuine gold standard, under which 
currency could be exchanged for gold at some fixed ratio It is not because 
they think that money must have backing but because they distrust gov- 
ernmental money manager If the government were required to maintam 
the convertibility of demand deposits info currency and currency mto 
gold at predetermined exchange ratios, the limited availability of gold 
would severely restrict the government s power to increase the money 
supply 

As a matter of fact, governments have often especially m wartime 
created additional money as a way of fmanang expenditures without the 
painful necessity of openly levying taxes The consequence has usually 
been inflation, which is a more concealed but hardly a more equitable 
way for the government to finance its expenditures Urging a return to 
the gold standard would seem to be a counsel of despair, however A 
government so irresponsible that it must be reined in by gold would be 
most unlikely to adopt a gold standard or to keep the reins onwhemthey 
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between income, expenditure deficits money mdinieiestratesevolvcd- 
a way of thinking often referred to IS the Ke^nesnn revolution Thats 
the subject to which we now turn 

Once Over lightly 

CommercjaJ bank reserves are the primiry lever that the Fed uses m 
its efforts to control the money supply 
The Fed can control bank lending and money ertahon by altering legal 
reserve requirements or by altering the dollar volume of hank reserves 

The Fed increascsthevolumeofcommcrcialbankreservesbyexlendmg 

credit It reduces reserves by withdrawing credit previously supplied 
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rale 

The Fed changes bank reserves more indirectly by purchasing govern- 
ment securities or by selling securities from its large portfolio If it pur- 
chases newly issued securities, it pays for them by crediting the Treasure's 
account When the Treasury draws on this account to make payments to 
the public, die Fed aedit becomes reserves in the commercial banking 
system When the Fed purchases previously issued government securities 
from the public, it pays by means of checks drawn on its own credit, which 
become bank reserves when deposited 
The purchase and sale fay the Fed of government secunties as a means 
of controlling the money supply or otherwise influencing financial markets 
IS called open market operations Open market operations are the fed's 
pnnapal working tool in the conduct of monetary policy. 

There are ma|or disagreements among competent authorities about 
the conduct of open market operations These disagreements reflect 
differences of opinion both about the proper goals for monetary policy to 
pursue and about the targets at which it should aim in pursuit of these 
goals Such differences of opinion have been diflicult to resolve, because 
the chain of causal sequences with which the Fed must be concerned is 
long and uncertain at many points from data gathering to policy discus* 
sions to Tradmg Desk operations to reserve changes to movements in 
monetary aggregates and money market conditions to total spending And 
at the last there remains uncertainty about the way changes in total 
spending will separately affect output and the price level 
A key ccmcept for understanding the relation between the money 
supplyand levels of ecc^omic activity is the velocity of money circulation 
This IS the average number of times each unit of money changes hands 
over a period of tune Velocity declines when the public chooses to hold 
larger money balances and rises when the public chooses to reduce its 
money holdings relative to its income or expenditures 
Reserves do not function today as backing for money but as constraints 
upon bank credit expansion and money creation The value of money 
depends not upon its backing, but upon its acceptability as a medium of 
exchange The monetary managers maintain the acceptability of money 
by reslnctu^ its quantity. 

The Fed contributes to monetary stability by helping the banks maintain 
liquidity under changing circumstances Improved Fed procedures for 
maintaining liquidity atdesired levels and the establishment of fhe Federal 
Dq70sit Insurance Corporation have made the banking and monetary 
s^^lera of the United States far more stable than it was prior to the 1930s 
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QUtSTiONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Toan employee i bank is a place people 'indacliMtiss Buttoancconomul 
banks arc often nothing but assets ind liabiiibes m jTjohon Simplified asset 
andiiabilit) shtcmcnls arc gn cn beJoiv for the Federal Rescne System and 
the Commercial Banking S\stem each \ie\\cd ’s a single composite bank 

rCDCR-lL aCSCRVl SYSrCM COM lERClAL lANK SYSTCM 

Assets Lnbililies Assets Liabilities 


(ff) Ifiscftcadiotthefolloi ingdollanmountsfnbdhonsHntotfieappro 
prnlc phee or places (Don t worr> about the hcl that assets aren tequil fo 
liabil lies these arc only pirlnl slilcmenls of bank pos lions ) 

580 US go\ernm(.ntsccuriticsovi\cdby the Fed 
55 US gocemmcntsccuritesonnedbyconimerinilbinks 

3 US Treasurs d"posifs with the Fed 
21S Demand deposits owned Bn the public 

8 Federal Resen c notes m commcrail bmf i mfts 
200 lOUs of customers who Invc borrowed from commerc il banks 
2 Member bank borrowings from the Fed 
30 Member bank reserves on deposit « Ih the Fed 
65 FedenI [lc«ine notes in the hinds of the public 

4 Treasury tax and loan accounts at commereni bmks 

(fc) How large is M,? 

(c) The public dec des to mcfcisc is liolding of currenev to 570 billion 
by reducing dcmind deposits to 5210 billion How m fht this additional 
niirency be supplied md how woi Id that affect he asset and liabhty com 
ponents abovc^ 

(rf) What would be the effects of a Fed purchase of 52 biHion m govern 
raent securities from the commercial banks^ What would be fiic effects of 
a purchase from the nonbankuig public^ 

(f) Trace through the effects on vanous assets mdlulnhbes ifthc Treasury 
borrows an additional 55 billion from the Fed and subsequently spends that 
amount for goods purchased from the public What difference avould if 
make if the Treasury borro\'ie6 from ibc commercial banks? 

(/) What would be the effect if the Treasury borroaved foom the Fed and 
just kept the borrowed funds idle in its account it the Fed? Suppose it kept 
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the borrowed funds idle m its tax and loan accounts with the commercul 
bajiks? 

(j) Where else could the Treasury go to borrow? What effects would jou 

expect on the bank assetandliabilty statements if theTreasury spent money 
after borrowing it from the nonbank fiublic? 

• I >T< , I n t. r^A HxJ . L 1 


services purchased by the government come from? What would happen to 
pr^? Do you agree that inflation is a tax' ? 

3 Mjny people worry about the sire of the national debt (We'll examine that 
concern in ciiapfer 1( f The mar^efa6ie tTedf of" (he C/hifed’ Slates govern 
mxnt (the savings bonds that many individuals own are not marketable 
because they cannot be bought and sold) currently stands at around $300 
billion SupposetheFed a government agency boughtupall the outstanding 
niarketabk government securities so that-in a sense-the government owed 
th^ debt only to itself How could this be done? What would happen as a 
result? 

< re the manager of a commercial bank and you want to inaea^e your 
bank s excess legal reserves Perhaps you currently have niiahvt excess 
reserves-in which case your bank i$ borrowing from the Fed and the Fed 
may be putting pressure on you to remove that debt Or you may simply 
believe that your bank would be in a more advantageous position with a 
somewhat higher level of reserves What policies could you pursue to reach 
your objective? What effects would these policies have on the banking and 
monetary system? 

5 Why does the Fed use open market operations as its pnnapal tool of mone 

management rather than changes in legal resene requirements? 

6 Why might the Fed find it easier to expand the money supply m a penod of 
prtispenly than in a period of falling output and rising unemployment? 

7 ThprewCTeHSSScommeraalbaRksmtheUnitedStatesasofJuneJO 1974 
Ore third of these, oc 4695 were national banks and therefore required to 
maintain membefship ui the Federal Reserve System Only 1063, or ene- 
o'^th of all state banks chose membership m the System That was down 
from one sixth of all state banks fen years earlier Do you Ihmk membership 
shftuld be required for all banks? How would you assess the political chances 
for such a proposal? 

d Thg only practicable way to calculate the velocity of money circubtion is 
to divide a measure of the money stock into some measure of total expendi- 
tures 

(a) Test your understanding of the velocity concept by thmking up some 
way by whidi it could be measured more directly 
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(h) Suppose youkept track for oneyearof^ourdailyholdingsof currency 

and demand deposits How could you obtain from fliese data a measure of 
your own personal contnbuhon to the velocity of money oiculabon^ 

9 Examine the data in appendix 6 at the end of the book to see the difference 
between the rate of change m the monev supply and flie rate of change in 
real, as distinct from nominal, output and income What was the percentage 
change in M2 from (he first quarter to the fourih quarter of 1974? The per- 
centage change in nominal GNP? The percentage change mGNP when mea- 
sured in dollars of constant value? 

10 When are interest rates "too high"? Why is it difficult for the Fed to control 
the level of interest rates? 

11 The text asserts that in the spring of 1975, most economic commentators 
were urging the Fed to increase the rale of growth in the money stock As 
long a? they agreed in this policy lecommendaljon, isiiy wuld it matter 
whether the> disagreed over the effect this would have on interest rates? 

12 Does figure 19A provide any evndence on the question of how interest rates 
respond to changing rates of increase m the money stock? 

13 Why IS It important to know not only how large an impact a change in the 
money stock will have or spending but also vka this impact will occur? 

14 If it 15 not essential to the value of money that it ha\e 'backing' of some 
kind, why do so many people believe othenvise? 

15 What changes m the attitudes of commercial bank managers toward risk and 
inbank operating procedures would you expect to observe when thegovem* 
mertassumesasubstantjaJresponsibiJi)yforprevenfingbankfailurc$?Who 
is likely to gam and who is likely to lose as a result of such changes m bank 
operations? 

16 "Mature has made gold rare but people have made it scarce ' Explain 




THE KEYNESIAN REVOLUTION 
AND INCOME-EXPENDITURES ANALYSIS 


lohn Maynard Keynes was bom in 1835 and died m 1946. In bebveen he 
made a modes! fortune in the stock market, married a prima ballerina, 
edited the ofiidaf {oumal of the Royal Economic Socief)', composed bril* 
lianl biographical sketches, served as a Treasury representative at the 
Versailles peace conference, resigned that position to rvrilc a scathing 
attack on the treaty and its architects, was raised to the peerage as lord 
Keynes, and helped design the international monetary system that was 
put into effect after World War 11. Me did a great deal more as well, for he 
was a brilliant, versatile, and energetic man. Almost hventy years after hts 
death he achieved the cover of Tune magazine, not for any of these accom* 

and a second book written out of dissatisfaction with the first one. The 
second and far more famous book ivas The Gcnirnl Thfoiy of Empfoynimf, 
Inffrrst and Moniy. 


ORIGINS OF THE GENtRAL THEORY 

The Geiiernl Tknnj. published in 1936, is by common agreement an 
obscure and in large part badl)' written book. The lurid and vivid prose of 
Keynes's biographical essays breaks through only occasionally in this, his 
best-known work and probably the single most influential economics 
book of the century. "What the Gmrni Theon Means" was a topic for 
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THE KEYNESIAN REVOLUTION 


AND INCOME-EXPENDITURES ANALYSIS 


John Maynard Keynes was bom in 1883 and died in 1946 In between he 
made a modest fortune in the stock market, mimed a pnma ballerma, 
edited the ofilcia! journal of the Royal Economic Society, composed bril 
liant biographical sketches sened as a Treasury representative at the 
Versailles peace conference, resigned that position to write a scathing 
attack on the treaty and its architects, was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Keynes, and helped design the international monetary system that was 
put into effccl after World War 11 He did a great deal more as well, for he 
was a brilliant, versatile, and energetic man Almost hventj' years after his 
death he achieved the cover of Tme magarme, not for any of these accom- 
plishments but because of a book on money that ho had published in 1930 
and a second book written out of dissatisfaction with the first one The 
second and far more famous book was The Ctnernl Thtorv of Eniploymeni 
hleresl nnd Moim 


ORIGINS OF THE GENERAL THEORY 

The Cenml Thcoru published in 1936, is by common agreement an 
obscure and in large pari badly written book The lucid and vivid prose of 
Keynes's biographical essays breaks through only occasionally m this, his 
best-known work and probably the single most influential economics 
book of the century "What the Genera] Theory Means ' was a topic for 
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THE KEYNESIAN REVOLUTION 
AND INCOME-EXPENDITURES ANALYSIS 


John Maynard Keynes was born m 1883 and died m 1946 In between he 
made a modest fortune in the stock market married a prima ballerina, 
edited the official journal of the Royal economic Soaety composed bril- 
liant biographical sketches, served as a Treasury representative at the 
Versailles peace conference, resigned that position to write a scathing 
attack on the treaty and its architects, was raised to the peerage as Lord 
Keynes, and helped design the international monetary system that was 
put into effect after World War II He did a great deal more as well, for he 
was a brilliant, versatile, and energetic man Almost twenty years after his 
death he achieved tlie cover of T me magazine, not for any of these accom- 
plishments but because of a book on money that he had published m 1930 
3 ivwJc aeei of- dessatisfosiecv! m\*k Ihc ferst sm XW 
second and far more famous book was Tlif General Theory of Emplowneal 
Jiifcrcsf and Money 


ORIGINS OF THE GENERAL THEORY 

The General Theory published in 3936, is by common agreement an 
obscure and m large part badly written book The lucid and vivid prose of 
Keynes's biographical essays breaks through only occasionally in this, his 
best-known work and probably the single most influential economics 
book of the century ' What the General Theory Means" was a topic for 
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numerous essays and symposia after 1936, evidence both that its meaning 
was deemed important and that few were certain just what the meaning 
was Books and articles on what Keynes rwi/v meant are still appeanng 
four decades after pubbcation of the Central Theory 
Sometimes we see more readily what a person is trying to assert if we 
understand what it is he's rejecting Keynes was convinced that the eco- 
nomic analysis m which he had been trained was incapable of diagnosing 
and prescnbmga cure for depressions because its approach to the question 
actually assumed the problem away 


Disequilibrium and Equilibrium 

What do we observe in a penod of depression or recession? Workers 
are unable to find jobs because employers are not hiring because products 
cannot be sold There is an imbalance, it would appear, between quantities 
demanded and quantities supplied A surplus exists or, m the language of 
the nineteenth century economists, an excess of supply. 

The economist's solution to a surplus is a lower price If workers cannot 
find jobs, it's because the/re holding out for a wage that's above their 
marginal productivity, at some lower wage, all those who want work will 
be able to find it If producers cannot sell their entire output, it's again 
because they're asking too high a price, useful goods can always be sold 
atasuffiaentlvlowpnce it's a matter of supply and demand A recession 
IS simply a temporary disequilibrium It will come to an end when pnees 
and wages move to their equilibrium or market-clearing levels 
But there isa difficulty that the traditional curves of supply and demand 
conceal Theyoverlookthequestionofthera/ft to equilibrium Figure 20A 
shows a supply curve and two demand curves If for some reason demand 
falls from D, to D^, the pnee will presumably move from p, to pj BHf d 
wan f jump there irjjfan/flnfiiasly Not even in the most competitive markets 
Will a new equilibrium price be reached without a procen requirmg time 
and including step-by-step adjustments 
Through >vhat process will the new equilibrium price of P 2 be reached? 
Let's make the reasonable assumption that suppliers continue for a while 
to ask p, when the demand falls to Dg How would they even know the 
demand had fallen, after all, until they had tried for a time to sell at pj and 
found themselves unable to locale purchasers? But with demand at D, and 
the price still at p,, the quantity purchased will be q. The difference 
between qj and q, is the surplus in the hands of sellers and is an un- 
intended and unwanted addition to suppliers' inventories Eventually this 
surplus wll lead to pnee cutting and a movement toward the new equi- 
librium, where the pnee will be p,, and the quantity will be both 
demanded and supplied Or will it? 



Usually, we just assume m the supply demand analysis of competitive 
markets an instantaneous jump to the new equdibnum after a change in 
one of the curves But when we do so, we're overlooking the actual process 
of adjustment and everything that might occur as a consequenre of this 
time-consuming process What occurs m the case just desaibed? For one 
thing, the gross income of suppliers is immediately reduced by the differ 
ence betiveen X Pi and x Pj Witfi their incomes unexpectedly 
reduced, suppliers (who are also demanders) may be compelled to reduce 
theirown demands forgoods Astheydoso they shift the demand curves 
for other products downward to the left creatmg for other suppliers the 
same situation they themselves encountered Moreover, as producers now 
find themselves with unintended additions to their inventories they will 
curtail production until inventones have been reduced This reduces the 
mcomes of employees as it increases unemployment As the adjustment 
process follows the same course m one market after another declining 
incomes and declining demand may spread cumulatively through the 
econom)' 

Now go back to figure 20A With demand foiling generally the new 
equilibnum of P 2 and qg Mfly never be readied Before the price can reach p j, 
demand may fall even furfher as a consequence of the general, eamomy 
wide decline in sales output, employment, and mcome 

This IS all much too simple of course, but it is surely no more so than 
the assumption that prices shift instantaneously to new market clearing 
levels whenever demand falls The simple description above at least calls 
attention to the fact that production, marketing the receipt of mcome, 
spending, and price changes all ocair m a world characterized by uncer 
tainty, so that bujiers and sellers whether of goods or labor, must senrdi 
for a new equilibrium This inevitably takes tune And so there will always 
be a period of disequilibrium before any new equilibrium is reached And 
that raises the questions which bothered K^es 

How long will it take to reach a new equilibrium after the original one 
has been disturbed by a decline in demand^ What prevents the reduced 
incomes dunng the disequilibrium penod from C3vsing a further and 
cumulative fall in demand? And why do we assume that the new equi- 
librium will be unaffected by what happens dunng the disequihbnum? 


u 
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Figure 20A Paths toward ei 


Assuming the Problem Away 

In the Gemii! Theory Keynes wanted to replace the "dassical" concept 
of the equilibrating process because it was not a process at all Its (issHwp 
fion of perfect information guaranteed that all markets would always be 
in equilibrium niid implied that unerttpioymenl or exxesf supply was impossiWc 
No economic thconst prior to Keynes or since his time has actually 
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I SEARCHING FOR 'EQUILIBRIUM 

* A popular swjuence m ihc ol8 silent comedy films had the hero 
' trying to balance a kitchen table by sawing a little off one leg then 

another then still another, always removing a bit too much and , 
Crying to correct it on another leg until he wound up with a coffee 
table Thats an illustration of how a final equilibrium can be i 
altered by the process of reaching equilibrium 
I Here's another simple example drawn from agriculture The \ 
equilibnum pnee m the graph below would seem to be $3 But 
planting decisions are made m anticipation of prices that may not 
be realaed Suppose that the quantity of corn planted depends on 
last years price while the quantity demanded depends on this 
} year s price In Year One drought and blight reduce the intended 
” crop of 5 billion bushels to an actual harvest of 4 5 billion The 

' price m Year One therefore becomes $3 50 Looking at that price ^ 

m Year Two farmers plant for a harvest of 5 5 billion bushels j 
, When they hit their target, the price falls to $2i0 So in Year 
Three farmers plant less com fand more soybeans or sorghum) 

In Year Three, the price rises as a result to $3 50 ' 

In a world of uncertamtv, where the right" decision depends 
uponcorrectlyguessmgwhatothers are doing concurrently, "equi 
hbnum may never be reached Or it may only be approached 
after a long and cosily groping process ‘ 



thought that unemployment is impossible or that equilibrium reoccurs 
instantaneously whenever it's disturbed But Keynes believed that the 
equilibrium onented and essentially timeless analysis which dominated 
economists' thinkmgprevcnted them from formulatmg an adequate theory 
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of changes in total output and income They had no theory of recessions 
for the ruling theory assumed them away The challenge he set himself m 
the Gtneral Thcon was to "escape from habitual modes of thought and 
expression and from old ideas "which ramify, for those brought up as 
most of us have been into every comer of our mmds He wanted to con- 
struct a theory that would explain the phenomenon of recession by taking 
into account the consequences of uncortainlvand the processes of adjust- 
ment over time That was the origin of inromf eipoidi/nifs amaIiwis 


INCOME-EXPENDITURES ANALYSIS AN INTRODUCTION 

Keynes employed h\o new concepts to express his ideas in simple 
theoretical form One was the prnpwisjivioraMo/wrfnow more often called 
the roii<ifHip/io)i /idictioH), the other was the mnlliplirr 

The Consumption Function 

We can best approach income-expenditures analysis by asking what 
determines consumers' demand for goods Thcanswens far more factors 
than we can begin to enumerate but one of these factors is surely con 
sunier income Keynes maintained that if wc deal with nil consumers 
together, we can confidently expect to observe a stable relation between 
aggregate income and aggregate consumption He called this relation the 
propemiv lo consume Moreover, we can confidently state the normal shape 
of this function, he argued, on the basis of introspection and cvervday 
facts of experience People increase or decrease their consumption as their 
income increases or decreases, but not b> as much as the change in their 
income Let's sec to what conclusions this leads 

Picture first a vervsimple economicsystem withoutgovernment, foKign 
trade, or investment All demand is therefore consumer demand and all 
the income generated by production goes lo consumers Because produc- 
tion responds to demand, consumption expenditure determines output 
The economy can be view cd as the simple system of arculation shown in 
fjgiire20B Consumption expenditures arc exchanged for consumer goods 
m the lower loop In the upper loop, income is provided to consumers in 
exchange for productive services The system is m equihbnum when the 
value of the flows m the top loop equals the value of the flows m the bottom 
loop For an inequality in either direction must lead to changes in the rates 
of flow If the income that producers pay for productive services exceeds 
the expenditures consumers make for goods producers won't be able to 
pay as much income to consumers in the next round of circulation If 
expenditures exceed income, on the other hand income will increase as 
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flow system SO Only when the flows exactly match each other is there no incentive 

toward change 

The Multiplier 

What happens now if something occurs to )ar the system 3way from 
equihbnum? Let s suppose that consumption expenditures decline be 
cause consumers suddenly decide to hold on to a portion of their mcome 
Fewer goods will now flow to consumers But producers will subsequently 
find themselves holding excess inventories of goods and they 'vill curtail 
production As a result they will be purchasing fewer productive services 
from consumers and so mcome will decline 
But the concept of the consumption function asserts that consumption 
expenditure vanes m the same direction as income And so consumption 
expenditure will expenence a further decline Producers will consequently 

reduce output agam which will further reduce consumer mcome this will 
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again reduce consumption expenditure, and reduced consumphon expen- 
ditures will again lower production 
Where will the process stop? On the assumphon Keynes made about 
the shape of the consumption function, the process will not continue 
indefinitely Recall that consumption increases or decreases as income 
increases or decreases, hul by a smaller amount Suppose that for every $1 
change m income, consumption demand changes by 75t We can then 
predict that an initial reduchon in demand will lead eventually to a reduc- 
tion in income and consumption four Imes as krff The m this 

case IS four 


The Marginal Propensity to Consume and the Multiplier 

TJie mulHpher is ike ratio between the eventual change ui income and Ike imhal 
change in demand that caused income to change How do we know it would have 
a value of four m the circumstances just described? The logic is exactly 
the same as that used with the "money multiplier" m chapter 18, relating 
changes in the money stock to changes m bank reserves Assume an initial 
decline in consumption of $64 Income mil fall by $64 as a result Con- 
sumption will then fall again by (75)$64, or $48, reducing income by 
another $48 This will cause a reduction of consumption by ( 75)$48, or 
$36 The cumulative total of all the successive declines in income will be 

$64 -H ( 75)$64 -J- ( 75)®$64 + ( 75)3$64 { 75)^$64 + + (75)"$64 

or 

$64 + $48 + $36 + $27 -h $2025 + $15 1575 + $11 390625 + 

which approaches a total of $64[1/(1 - 75)] as n becomes infinitely large 
SinceJ,//! - 75)isithemulti,olierwiIlbe4whcnthemarpna!prqpen- 
sity to consume is 75 The marginal propensity to consume is the term Keynes 
applied to the ratio of the change in consumption expenditure to the change in income 
By means of these two concepts-the propensity to consume and the 
multiplier-Keynes linked aggregate demand and aggregate supply m a 
different kmd of equilibrium analysis In domg so he provideda theoretical 
framework that could explain both (1) the cumulative character of eco- 
nomic downturns and revivals and (2) why a decline or an upturn, once 
begun, did not contmue indefinitely 


SAVING AND INVESTMENT; THE PUZZLE 


But hasn't somethmg cruaal been overlooked? When income is constant 
and consumption declmes, as we assumed at the begmning in the simple 
case just described, something else must immediately nse by the same 
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amounf Income not spent for consumption goods is income saved What 
happened we might ask, to that initial increase m unspent income or 
saving? Did it just sit idiy in cookie jars, checking accounts, or savings 
deposits? Did it have no effect at all on the multiplier process and the 
mov'emenl of the economic system to its new equilibrium betM een aggre- 
gate demand and aggregate supply? 

Investment and Saving Before the General Theory 

Economists have always known that a portion of consumer income is 
saved and not spent for consumption goods But they have also known 
that consumption is not the total of all expenditures for new goods Even 
leaving out. as we shall continue to do in this chapter, government and 
international trade, the public also purchases inveslment goods Part of the 
demand for new production is a demand for capita! goods 

As we pointed out m chapter 17 the distinction between capital goods 
and consumer goods cannot be drawn precisely Capital goods are defined 
as produced goods used to produce ^ture goods But that actually de- 
scribes every useful good that gets produced In the national income and 
product accounts, however a clear distinction is drawn Capital goods 
include (I) producers' durable equipment, (2) producers' buildings, 
(3) producers' inventories, from stockpiled raw materials through goods 
in process to goods completed but not yet sold, and (4) residences The last 
IS added to what is otherwise an exclusively producers' list because the 
purchase of a house results m a flow of services extending far into the 
future The income and product accounts classify government expendi- 
tures separately, largely to avoid the difficult problem of distinguishing 
those government expenditures that are investment from those i^duch 
should be classified as consumption However the distinction is finally 
drawn, it's a useful one And it's necessary as a complement to the dis 
tmetion between consumption and saving 

Why, we might ask, would anyone choose to save a portion of his 
income rather than use it to obtain goods that will provide present satis- 
faction? The answer is that people are to some extent futurc-onentedand 
want to provide for future satisfaction That can be done by saving- by not 
consuming the entire amount of current income If savings arc effectively 
invested, the stream of future satisfactions will be larger than it would be 
if savings were merely allowed to accumulate in the form of unused money 
hoards As long as there are Investment opportunities available that offer 
the prospect of a positive net return, it makes little sense to save and not 
invest Many of the "classical ' economists whom Keynes criticized were 
so convinced of the absurdity of saving and not investing that they idenhftJ 
saving With investment "No one saves but to invest " "The portion of 
income that is saved purchases labor and commodities just as surely as 
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that which is said to be spent " "No one was ever so absurd as to assume 
that saving wili be hoarded " And notice what this implies A decline in 
consumption will not trigger any cumulative declme in ou^iut and income, 
because a decline in consumption is a nse in saving savmg is always 
invested, and investment expenditure must therefore nse by just enough 
to compensate for the decline m consumption ocpenditure 

Did the "Classical" Analysis Make Sensed 

At first glance all this seems an affront to common sense People do 
sometimes save without mvestmg and surely vwthout mveslmg nght 
away Some saving does get hoarded for short periods of bme at least 
Income that is saved may be placed m a bank savmgs account to accumu- 
late mterest, but until it is borrowed by someone who wants to spend it, it 
will nof purchase "labor and commodities fa what world were the authors 
of those statements livmg? 

Their problem was the habit of analyzing the phenomena of savmg and 
investment m that timeless world without uncertamty that we cnticized 
earlier, a world m which any imbalance between supply and demand 
produces an instantaneous change m relative prices and all markets are 
cleared They reasoned that if the quantity of savings supplied is greater 
than the quantity demanded by investors, the two quantities will be 
brought to equality through some combination of changes in the rate of 
interest and changes in relative prices 

The following argument tnes to present their case m a simple way 
Consumption plus saving by definition equals income, and mcome mea- 
sures the supply of output at market prices Consumption plus mvestment 
is the demand for output at current pnces If consumption plus saving is 
greater than consumption plus mvestment, the quantify ot" gooa’s being 
supplied is greater than the quantity being demanded at current pnces and 
so the price level will fall Not all prices will fall, but the prices of the 
particular goods in oversupply will fall, causing the average of all pnces 
to decline, until the quantity demanded just equals the quantity supphed 

The trouble with this argument is that it assumes the problem out of 
existence It postulates a system of prices so flexible and rapid m its adjust- 
ments that everythmg produced will always be sold If that were the case, 
real output and mcome would never have to make any adjustments in the 
face of a decimmg demand The problem, however, is to understand why 
real output and mcome do fall, a theory that explains why they will not fall 
is hardly what weTe looking for 

When we examine the actual processes of producer adjustment to an 
madequate demand, we observe somelhmg quite different Suppose that 
producers anticipate total sales of $500 bilbon, fliey consequently produce 
$500 billion of goods and generate $500 billion in mcome Consumption 
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EQUALITIES IDENTITIES AND 
EQUILIBRIUM CONDITIONS 

Hie equality between savmg and investment that plays such a 
central role in income expenditures analysis can be a source of 
confusion if the different kinds of equality are not carefully 
distinguished 

Actual saving and actual investment are equal m our model by 
deRnition of the terms we re using 

total output ~ total income 
total output - consumption purchases 
•1- investment purchases 

total income consumption purchases + saving 
Necessarily then 

investment purchases = saving 

All four of the equalities listed above are identities whch 
means that the equality i$ entailed by the definitions of the terms 
The equality sign in such cases is often written with three lines 
rather than two to indicate that the terms are equal by definition 
We don I look at any empir ca! data to see whether total output 
really does equal total income if the data we re using prov de 
different totals we assume that errors occurred m measurement 

The definitions used in the model are not arbitrary however 
They test upon some real world relationships Individuals and 
soc ctics will either use their current income for current consump 
bon Of reserve it for the future which means that they will either 
consume their income or save it They will utilize current output 
either to provide current services or to provide services in the 
future which means that they will either consume it or invest it 
The defimtional equality or identity between savmg and invest 
ment rests upon the recognition that saving and investment are 
different sides of the same phenomenon namely the income or 
output that IS not currently consumed but assigned instead to 
future use 

The dassificahonsused m national ncome accounting similarly 
reflect the fact that investment iS constrained by the supply uf 
saving and thatall saving is invested in some fashion Even income 
converted mto currency and placed under the mattress has from 
the standpoint of the mattress stuffer been invested He has 
refrained from present consumption m order to have money 
avaiableinthefuture Heliastherefore made an investment even 
ffiough it earns a zero rate of return if the purchasing power of 
money does not change and a negative rate of return if inflation 
occurs 
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The equiijjfy hctw'een mteuded saving „nd in ended investment 
)S not an identity tt is a TTiinkoftwowasli 

mbs with a connerting tube at the boffom WrfI the watei levels in 
the two tubs necessarily be equal? Not iliva) ? Jf an addi lo/wl 
bucket of water is poured quicklv into the tub on the nght the 
water level will be higher there than in the other tub But water 



will j/mziediatel) begin flowing through the tube from the tub on 
the right to the tub on the left and w IJ continue flotving until the 
levels are again equal Wecansay then lhitequa|jtvofth>»water 
Ie\ els IS an equ hbnum condit on because if the water levels are 
not equal tliey will change m both tubs unul they are equal 
Tlte equality between intended saving md intended investment 
IS sitnilarlyan equilibrium condition because f they arc not equal 
intended swing will adjust until it is equal to mteiidcd tn\ estment 
In the case of the tubs the divergence in pressure is the equalizing 
or equilibrating Tnechanism hi the case of intended savng and 
investment changes in income posit intended saving toward 
equality with intended investment 


was expected to be $450 billion, and investment expenditures were 
expected to absorb the remaining $50 billion of output But consumers for 
some reason cut back their expenditures to $440 billion and thereby auto- 
matically increased their savings to $60 billion Since it b altogether 
unlikely that investors will want to purchase those undemanded $10 
bilhon of consumer goods producers will hnd flieniselves holding $10 
biWion of unintended inventories Acfcfitions ia inventory are one aomponeeit 
of total investment so total investment will m fact be equal to saving at 
$60 billion But $10 billion of that is unintended mmiment And it will have 
an effect on future output and income Producers will curtail production 
laying off workers and reducing their demand for oUier resources, in an 
effort to bring their inventories down closer to the preferred level 
The classical economists had another argument to fall back upon The 
interest rate as we pointed out m chapter 12 expressestherelativevalues 
of present and future goods At lower interest rates future goods become 
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AMOUNT OF SAVING INVESTMENT 

Figure 20C The classical theory of 
mtercst-rate determination 


more valuable relative to goods for present consumption That's just 
another way of saymg that the demand for capital goods increases as the 
interest rate folk/ or that the rate of mvestment expenditure varies 
inversely with the rate of interest But interest is also the return ot saving 
and the rate of savmg vanes directly with the rate of interest If intended 
saving increases by $10 billion with no increase in intended investment, 
the interest rate will fall As it does so, savers will choose to save less, and 
investors will want to spend more The interest rate will contmue falling 
until the intentions of savers and investors are brought into balance 

If we reject the hypothesis that the "classical" economists were utterly 
foolish, we must conclude that when they identified saving with invest- 
rrent they were asserting what would be true ai eijuihbmm By assuming 
that adjustments from a disequilibrium to an equilibrium position occur 
through instantaneous price adjustments or, what comes to the same thmg, 
by Ignoring the processes of adjustment, they could assert that saving must 
always equal investment 

An Alternate Perspective 

Keynes's attack upon this way of looking at the question took two forms 
(1) a different theory of interest, and (2) a different description of the 
process by which saving and investment are brought into balance Once 
again, his attempts at theoretical reformulation stemmed from his recogni- 
tion of the fundamental importance of uncertamty, of lags and resistances 
in the processes of adjustment to equilibrium, and of the factors that can 
intervene to shift an equilibnum position before it is reached 


The Theory of Interest 

The preceding discussion of the mterest rate was cast in terms of the 
supply of and demand for hanable fundi We can place the interest rate on 
the vertical axis, the dollar amounts of saving and investment on the hori- 
zontal axis The willingness of income receivers to save, and to save more 
at higher and less at lower interest rates, yields a supply curve sloping 
upward to the right The demand for those frinds from potential investors 
wdl slope downward to the r^ht, because capital goods are more valuable 
at lower mterest rates The market interest rate is then determined by the 
mtersection of supply and demand curves 

Keynes had a number of objections to that way of viewing the matter 
He doubted that savmg depended m any stable or predictable way on the 
rate of mterest Sorely the interest rate was not as important a determinant 
of the rate of saving as was income Remember that an mcrease in people's 
desire to save is a reduction in consumption, that a decline m consumption 
reduces mcome, and that the multiplier process can greatly magnify the 
effect that such a char^ will have on income Any effect that changes m 
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the interest rate might have on saving could easily be s^vamped by changes 
in income And was the level of aggregate saving posittvelv correlated with 
the interest rate even when considered in isolation? Some might save more 
at the prospect of a higher return, but others might save less, since at a 
higher rate of interest a given future income could be obtamed from a 
smaller nest egg All in all, the mteresl-'^aving conncchon was an extremely 
weak link in the classical argument 
As for investment, Kevnes agreed that it would increase at lower interest 
rates But investment also depended, and depended more fundamentally, 
on the state of investors' expectations And that, in his )udgment ivas one 
of the most volatile and unstable elements m the economic system U 
depended not only upon the careful calculation of expected returns from 
\anous branches of production, but al'O upon spccuiahve fancies and the 
general stale of business confidence "In estimating the prospects of invest- 
ment," Keynes wrote, "we must have regard, therefore, to the nerves and 
hysteria and even the digestions and reactions to the weather of those upon 
whose spontaneous activity it largely dcpcnd«' In a period of dismal 
expectations, such as might be brought on by the prospect of recession, 
even a zero interesl rate might not be low' enough to maintain an adequate 
level of investment Figure 20D expresses thcsituation Keynes had m mind 



Figure 20D 'Equilibnum' at < 
interest rate 


A Monctarv Tlicory of Interest 

With the link between the interest rate and saving and investment deci- 
sions thus radically weakened if not severed altogether, Kevnes required 
an alternate explanation of the forces dctcrmmmg the rate of interest 
What he proposed was a monetary theory of interest Tlie rale of interest 
was determined by the relationship between the supp]y of money and the 
demand for vwncy The quantity of money the public wanted to hold varied 
inversely with the interest rale Monev is demanded, we know, because 
liquidity 15 valuable But at higher interest rates, the opportunity cost of 
surrendering liquidity tends to be overcome by' the opportunity cost of 
holding onto money (losing the return from oivncrship of interest bearing 
assets) The monetary authorities can control the rate of interest, Keynes 
argued, by adjusting the stock of money along the public's demand curve 
for money, as in figure 20E 


Saving and Investment Intentions versus Outcomes 

But the major thrust of Keynes's counterproposal was his alternative 
explanation of the process by which aggregate saving and investment are 
equated His explanation was constructed by means of the two new con- 
cepts already introduced the marginal propensity to consume (along with 
its complement, the marginal propensity to save) and the multiplier 





A Graphic Model of the Sa\mg [nvestmeni Income Relationship figure 20 F Cir ut r fo 

Perhaps the easiest ms to grasp the Ke\Tes[an mode! of the saung 
imestment income relationship is bv means of a graph like figure 20G 
S represents the propensity to sa\e or S3^^ngs function It shoiss intended 
saving as a function of income represented bv the let erY (Whvthelet cr 
Y? Its simply a tradition that Keanes onginatcd The leHe 1 had been 
appropriated b) ) i represents ntenoed investment which i 

assumed m this simple ca'Je r of f o \ arv with ncome The cquilibnum lev el 
of Y wiil be S600 bdJion because that is the onlv level of ^ that alio vs 
intended saving to be equal to intended inve'; ment 
Let s use figure 20G to calculate the nev equilibrium level of Y if 
intended investment decreases bv S20 b llion If line I ic redra vn *^20 
billion loner it intersects ImeSnhereh isS720 billion Sotheequihbnum 
level of income would be S720 billion rather than *^^00 billion if intended 
investment were 580 billion nther than 5200 bilhon 




Figure 20C The miniisns 
oi saver$ and investors 
determine Y 


The Marginal Tropensity lo Save and the Multiplier 

The multiplier m figure 20G must be 4, because an initial spendmg 
change of S20 billion caused an ultimate change m income o( $80 billion 
The value of the multiplier quite obviously depends on the of the 
(me S If S had the steeper slope of the broken Ime A Y would fall only to 
$760 billion m response to a $20 billion decline m intended investment 
and the multiplier would be2 If 5 had theflatter slope of the broken line B 
the multiplier would be 8 a $20 billion decrease m mtended investment 
would ause a $160 billion decline m income 

The slope of the line S is the ratio of the change in savmg to the change in 
income AnMins deSinos^e mr^ml proptnsily h sape Wesaweariier that 
the war^wal prtpprnsi/y Iq (onsume determined the multiplier; the marginal 
propensity to save is simply its complement The marginal propensity to 
save plus the marginal pri^nsity to consume necessarily equals one, 
becauseaddilional income must beeither saved or consumed by the defim 
tions we re usmg The multiplier will m fact be the inverse of the marginal 
propensity to save one divided by the marginal propensity to save ^ 


1 Since MPC + MFS I MPS si- MPC The multiplier is 1/(1 ^ MFC) which is 
tt« same as l/MPS 
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INCONih tXPCN'DlTORES ANALYSIS 

AND rnr income and product accounfs 

Which Item or items in the income ii d product uco mh pre 
senledm cinpicr 17 correspond*- to Y which i\e ire calling lohl 
Income or oubiil^ Since iic irt issumingia {hi<dapicr(hit all 
snmgisdoncb) hou ehold consumers v\e-ireij,nonnguntl!Stnb 
uted corpomto profit*^ ind cipitel consumption ilioismces But if 
nc ignt re the setting isidc of income to cover depreciation of 
capital (nh ch is '‘ning) no /nn-il ilso i|,i)pn the expenditure of 
thit income to rcphcc or restore cipitil equipment (whch jc 
investment) liwcsftncn vis defined above Js tie total of pro 
ducers cv.pendifurt'' form n hwidings and equipment expimdi 
lures for new res denini buildinp'' md dnngcs in business 
imenlones Tint is more ucuratpl> Known is cm s invcslmciit 
Nif mvcsimonf is the sime total minuseapital con umplion allow 
jnces Under these rssumptfons nd w thgaiernmentcxpcndi 
lures left out of the picture the«um of consumpt on expenditure' 
and net mve tment n nrf t ir il pnl rt 

(n the absence ofgovernmpntlhtiearonolaxc orlnnsfcrpay 
moots mtloetmtiomlproduclbccomt'.idtoticalu thdisposaWc 
income Since disposabJc income isiqual ‘ocoiisi/oiptionexpcn 
diturcs plus saving net mtional prodi cl al'o equals consuinpi on 
plus saving In suinmar\ 

consumption (nc ) mvcstininl - net natioi il product 
net rttj ooaj product s disposable income 
disposable in tme - consumpion -s savinj 
(act) invcslmirn = saving 

/Iriiiiii saving and rfi I investment most be equal Boliiliifet 
saving and i Iridrl investment mi\ difkr from each other Tlic 
incomeandprodifctaccou/iisdofiot ofc<tirsc register intonlwiis 
they only show v hat has acUnlh occurred They do however 
measure the variables that form the mieial relationships in 
income expenditures m Iy is consumption and saving in rela 
two to diJposibJc income and change *■ in business inventories in 
relation to output and expenditures 


Implications of the Keynesian Model 

All this IS mechanics, however what we want to understand is the 
significance of the approach Keynes proposed as an alternative to the 
saving-investment relationship He rejected the view that if savers elect 
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to maease their rate of saving or investors decide to reduce their rate of 
investment, interest rates and other prices will change to bring actual 
saving and mvestment into equality and thereby prevent the recession that 
would have occurred if total demand had fallen short of total output and 
income 

Instead, Keynes aigued, an attempt by savers to save more or by 
investors to Sfiend less tiiHsts a rtc«si£>H, and it is the recession that brings 
the desires of savers and investors into balance Any gap between savers 
plans and mvestors' plans will translate itself into a cumulative change in 
income that will continue until savmg has been adjusted to mvestment 

Go back to figure 20Gand theonginal equilibrium with V at $800 billion 
Then assume that income receivers decide to be more thrifty and to save 
something more than the $100 billion they're currently laymg aside out of 
income Suppose they collectively decide to save $120 billion That would 
be shown on figure 20G by shifting the 5 curve upward so that saving is 
$120 billion rather than $100 bilhon when Y is $800 billion If we assume 
that the marginal propensity to save (the slope of the savings function) 
remains unchanged, and draw the new 5 curve, it will intersect I where Y 
IS S720 billion 

What has happened^ Tlie attempt by savers to save more than the $100 
billion investors were willing to invest caused a recession It initially 
created $20 billion of xinintended investment in the form of undesired 
additions to busuiess inventories That m turn caused a reduction in out- 
put and hence in income When the recession had reduced income to $720 
billion savers were indeed saving a larger percentage cf their mcome- 
theif original intention But the income out of which they were saving had 
fallen by so much that the total amount of saving was no greater than 
before It was still equal to the total of original intended investment 


Aggr^ate Demand and Total Output 

All of this can be expressed by means of an alternative statement of the 
condition for an aggregate equilibrium consumption expenditures plus 
intended investment expenditures must equal total output or income 
Consumption plus actual investment must always be the same as total 
output Consumption plus investment purchases carmot be less than out 
put, because any unsold output becomes investment, it is considered to 
have been purdiased by its producer as an addition, willing or unwilling 
to inventory Could consumption plus mvestment be greater than output? 
There is obviously no way to purchase more of this year's output than 
was produced this year, but it is certainly possible for consumers and 
mvestors to purchase everything produced this year plus some of the out- 
put left over from previous years If this occurs, however, inventories are 
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being reduced and a decline in inventories is ntgalive investment The 
amount by which the total of consumer and investor purchases might 
exceed current output wii! necessarily be equal to the amount by which 
net inventories are reduced this year, or the amount of negahve investment 
that occurs When this negative investment is subtracted from total 
investor purchases consumption plus investment will necessarily equal 
total output 

Intended investment and consumption are another matter, however If 
consumption plus intended investment is less than total output, some 
unintendedmvestmentorunintendedaddilion to mventones has occurred 
Producers will respond by reducing output just as they would have wanted 
to increase output if unexpectedly large purchases had reduced their inven- 
tories below desired levels A reduction in output reduces income and 
causes consumption to fall As a result consumption plus intended invest- 
ment will once again fall short of total output, and this will prompt further 
production cutbacks 1110 multiplier process will continue in this fashion 
until actual output has fallen to the level of consumption plus intended 
investment 

We can use the same kind of graphical analysis as in figure 20G to 
present this version of the equilibrating process Since income minus 
saving IS by definition equal to consumption we can denve the corre- 
sponding consumption function from the saving function of figure 20G it 
IS labeled C in figure 20H We've drawn a line through the graph to mark 
off all those points at which expenditures on the vertical axis equal income 
on the horizontal axis The vertical distance between the consumption 
function and this reference line shows the level of saving at each level of 
income 

The investment function has been added to llie consumption function 
to show aggregate demand at various levels of income It lies $100 billion 
above the consumption function and is labeled C + I The equilibrium 
level of income emerges as $800 billion, because that is the only level at 
which consumption plus intended investment will equal total output or 
income 

If consumers now decide to spend $680 billion rather than $700 billion 
(or to save $120 billion rather than $1 00 billion), the consumption function 
and hence the C + 1 line will shift downward by $20 bilbon The result 
Will be a new equilibrium at $720 billion At this level of income and only 
at this level of income, consumption plus intended investment will equal 
output The $20 billion change in expenditures causes a change of $80 
billion m income the multiplier is 4 Notice that saving will not be at the 
originally intended level of $120 billion The decline m income will have 
altered the intentions of consumer-savers so that they now want to save 
only $100 billion 



Figure 20H The iRtrnitoiu of Each wiyofstatmgtheequihbnum condition, as S = I eras C + I Yr 

consumers and investors has some advantages The formula that intended saving must equal 

determine V intended mvestment focuses attention on a crucial contention of income* 

expenditures analysis equality between intended savmg and intended 
investment will not be brought about by adjustments in interest rates and 
relative prices, but by changes in tola) income and output The fact that 
any mequahty between intended sarvmg and intended investment is evi- 
dence of a disequilibrium does not prove, as the classical theorists mam 
tamed, that recessions will quickly correct themselves On the contrary, 
Keynes argued, it is recession itself that brings about the new equilibrium 
We chose this way of iitfroducing income-expenditures analysis m order 
to focus on the difference between the Keynesian position and the older 
point of view 

The altcmatnre way of putting it, that consumption plus intended invest- 
ment must equal total output, has the advantage of being easier to grasp 
mtuitively Everyone understands that production decisions respond to 
demand If buyers do not want to purchase everything that has been pro- 
duced, producers reduce output, if buyers want to purchase more than has 
been produced, producers find it m their mterest to expand output Pro- 
duction IS undertaken in anticipation of demand, and rises or falls as 
realized or actual demand exceeds or falls short of expected demand 



How Valuable (s the Ael of Saving? 

It has long been a fundamental tenet of economics that a nation's income 
and wealth grow roughK in proportion to the growth in its stock of capital 
Investment is the process that adds to the capital slock A higher rate of 
investment therefore means a faster rate of economic growth, a more rapid 
nse in national income and a speedier improvement in living levels But 
^vhal determines the rate of investment? The classical answer was the rate 
of saving There is no vvay for a society to produce capital goods except bv 
withdrawing some of its resources from the production of consumer goods 
In effect, those who save abstain from current consumption and either 
purchase capital goods themselves or turn over their mcome to others who 
purchase capital goods Without saving there tan be no investment (If 
investment is financed by borrowing from abroid foreigners must do the 
saving ) The incentive to save must therefore, be preserv ed and extended, 
2Ccording to the classical argument, because it is the root cause of socnl 
progress 

In the concluding chapter of the Coifial Thtory Keynes speculated on 
the social consequences toward which acceptance of his theory might lead 
He thought it might well reduce society s traditional reluctance to interfere 
with the distribution of income This reluctance was largely based on the 
argument of the preceding paragraph plus the assumpbon that wealthy 
people save a larger percentage of their income than poor people do Any 
attempt to improve the lot of the poor by redistributing mcome from the 
nch therefore runs the risk of e\ entually making the whole society poorer 
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The surer route to improving the lot of the poor lay through the encourage- 
ment of saving And that argued against any redistribution of income in 
the direction of greater equality 

The "Paradox of Thrift" 

Keynes’s theory cast doubt upon this line of reasoning by suggesting 
that the desire to save might actually retard investment and economic 
gfovrth At least m industrially developed and affluent societies, an increase 
in "thnft" would reduce aggregate demand and so lower the actual rate of 
investment and hence the rate of economic growth This argument came 
to be known as the "paradox of thrift " 

To illustrate the operation of the paradox, let's revise the graph of figure 
20G Instead of assuming that intended investment is constant, let's assume 
that It vanes directly with mcome Investment decisions depend upon 
expectations of profit, these expectations are formed m part by expecta- 
tions of growth in total income, and changes m current mcome may be 
regarded by mvestors as a clue to future income levels Let' s assume, there- 
fore, that mvestment spending increases or decreases as income increases 
or decreases, and by an amount equal to of the change in Y 
In figure 201, the curves of saving and mvestment determine the equi- 
librium level of Y at $800 billion Note that the marginal propensity to 
save IS still ‘4, but that the ma^al propensity to invest is now *4 rather 
than zero (as m Figure 20G) Now we introduce an maease in thnftmess, 
lust as we did before the public decides to save $120 billion rather than 
just $100 billion out of an mcome of $800 billion We show that decision 
by raising the curve S $20 billion all along its length The two curves will 
now intersect where Y is $640 billion At the neiv equilibrium level of 
income, saving and mvestment will, of course, be equal, but they will have 
fallen by $20 billm An increase in the desire to save actually caused a 
decline m both saving and mve^ment This is the "paradox of thnft " 
What happened? The rise m the savings function triggered a cumulative 
decline in mcome But with intended investment spending also dependent 
upon the level of income, that decline pulled down mvestment, and the 
decline m intended investment then added its own impact to the cumu 
lative process that savers had mitiated In this kind of world, a concern for 
maintammg the incentive to save would seem to be absurd The situation 
calls for an increase in spending, not m saving A higher level of saving will 
appear of its own accord as income rises if some way can be found to stim 
ulate spending and thus the level of income and output 
But now we've begun to discuss the policy implications of the General 
Theory Before we can do that, we must mtroduce government spending 
and taxes into the income-expenditures model 
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Once Over Lightly Figure 201 The paradox 

When conditions of demand or supply change business firms and 
sellers of productive resources do not immediately make perfect adjust 
ments Because information is a scarce good m an uncertam world they 
must search for the pattern of resource allocahon that will be most advan 
tageous under the altered circumstances This takes tune and entails 
learning through mistakes 

Traditional equilibrium analysts has usually abstracted from time and 
uncertamty by assummg that demanders and suppliers instantly and 
faultlessly adjust their behavior when change occurs In sudi a world 
recessions would be impossible Prices would always be at market clearing 
levels and all resources would always be employed to their best advantage 
Income-expenditures analysis provides an alternative way of viewing 
adjustments between aggregate demand and supply, based on the con 
cepts of the consumption function and the multiplier 
If expenditures for new goods unexpectedly decline so that producers 
are unable to sell at current prices as much as they had planned to sell 
producers accumulate unwanted mventones Their response is not to cut 
pnces but rather to reduce output in an attempt to bnng mventones back 
down to desired levels But when output is reduced the incomes of pro- 
ducers fall Keynes postulated a consumption hincbon according to which 
consumption changes as income changes but by less than the change in 
income And so consumption also declines when output is cut back 
This decline m consumption leads to further disappomtments for sellers 
who agam find themselves with excessive inventories of goods They 
reduce production further which reduces incomes once more which 
causes an additional decline in consumption expenditures 
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The multiplier m income expenditures analysis is the ratio between the 
eventual change m income and the original change in expenditures that 
triggered it The value of the multiplier depends upon the rale at which 
consumption changes as income changes, or upon the marginal propensity 
to consume (change in consumption divided by change m income) The 
eventual change in income will be equal to the initial change in expendi- 
tures times 1/(1 - MFC) where MFC is the marginal propensity to con- 
sume Since the marginal propensity to consume plus the marginal 
propensity to save equals one, the multiplier can also be stated as 1/MP5 
In a simple model from which government activities and business saving 
are excluded, consumption plus (net) investment equals net national 
product Consumption plus saving equals disposable income, which, m 
the absence of business saving, taxes, and government transfer payments, 
IS also equal to net national product Saving and investment therefore 
muii be e^upl But this is only true of actual or realize J saving and investment 
InfenM saving can be quite different from in/rtirfrif investment 
The "classical ' theory assumed that any divergence between intended 
saving and mtended investment would cause changes in the rate of interest 
and m relative prices (hat would bring the plans of savers and investors 
back mto babnee The Keynesian theory asserted that, in an uncertain 
world, interest rates and relative prices would not perform this equili 
brating task, or, at least, would not perform it quickly enough to forestall 
the operation of an altenutive equilibrating mechanism Under this 
mechanism, the rale of production changes in response to any divergence 
between intended savmgand intended investment This causes a change 
m income, which m turn causes savers to revise their intentions Income 
and output continue to fall (or rise) until the economy is in aggregate equi- 
librium, or until intended saving is equal to mtended investment 
In the "classical" view of things, saving was what made investment 
possible In the Keynesian view, investment also makes saving possible 
The critical problem m a developed and affluent economy, Keynes sug- 
gested, 15 not that of providing incentives to savers so that investment can 
take place and economic growth can continue The problem is more likely 
to be one of providing incentives to investors so that the level of output 
and income can be maintained and recession avoided 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 On an economy be at equilibrium if much of its industrial capacity is 
standing idle and a large percentage of its labor force is unemployed? Is 
that a question about fact or a disguised argument about the proper way to 
use the concept of equilibrium? 
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2 Suppose that demand far the goods listed beiow turns out to be less than 
producers anticipated so that the goods already produced cannot all be sold 
at current prices What consequences would you predict m the case of each 
good? Would pnces or production levels be likely to fall first? How long 
will the sequence of adjustments take? 

{a) automobiles 

(b) beef cattle 

(c) secondary school teachers 

3 Is it true as Keynes assumed in describing the consumption function that 
people increase their consumption as their income increases but not by as 
much as the mcrease in their income? Does consumphon m one penod (a 
month for example) depend upon income m that particular penod? Would 
you expect a salesman receiving a highly vanable monthly income to vary 
his consumption as his income \anes? 

4 Explain in your own words what IS meant by the multiplier How does the 
multiplier depend upon the consumption function? If every increase in 
spending increases income and every increase in incomeincreasesspending, 
wouidn t the ultimate effect of any initial change in spending be infinitely 
large? Why not? 

5 The text presents two theoncs of the interest rate One explains the interest 
rate as a product of the supply of and the demand for loanable funds the 
other as a product of the supply of and the demand for money 

(fl) What IS the difference between loanable funds and money? 

(Ij) Do the two theories have significantly different implications? 

6 If saving suddenly and unexpectedly increases unintended investment will 
rise by enough to keep actual saving and investment equal 

(rt) What form does this unintended investment lake? 

(fc) What further consequences will this unintended investment have? 

(c) Suppose that saving suddenly and unexpectedly decreased Would that 
be capable of creating a temporary inequality between saving and invest 
ment? Explain what might occur 

7 (a) How are the marginal propensity to consume and the margma! pro- 
pensity to save related? 

(b) Howis each related to the muinpliennmcome expenditures analysis? 

8 Does investment depend upon savmg? Can mvestment occur if there has 
been no saving? What are the real differences between the older view that 
investment could only be maintained by maintaining sivmg and Keynes s 
view that a high rate of mvestment was a precondition for a high rate of 
saving? 
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9 Does ih# paradox of thrift imply that saving is an antisooal act and con- 
sumption an art that benefts soc ety? 

10 Increase your familiarity with the graphic analysis employed in figures 20G 
20H and 201 and the mtenelahonships these graphs try to summarize by 
answering the following questions 

fn figure 20 G 

(fl) What would be the new equilibnum level of Y if intended invest 
ment inaeased to $130 billion? 

(ft) What would be the value of the multiplier? 

(f) If $800 billion IS the full employment level of Y, could Y increase 
by such a large percentage? How? 

(d) (.quilibnum occurs when tnUnded saving and mfinded investment 
are equal How might such i sudden and unexpected 30% increase m invest 
ment force actual saving to be larger for a period of time than the amount of 
income which savers man! to hold out of consumption? (Hint How would 
investors obtain command over the capital goods they want to accumulate?) 

In Figure 20l 

(a) What 15 the value of the multiplier? 

(ft) Why 1$ It larger than indicated by the formula for deriving the 
multiplier from the marginal propensity to consume? 

In Figure 20H 

(a) What IS the level of saving when mcoine is $640 billion? When it is 
$800 billion? 

(V) Vflul IS the numencai slope of the consumption function? How is 
it related to the slope of the saving fund on graphed in f gure 20 G? 




INCOME-EXPENDITURES ANALYSIS 
AND FISCAL POLICY 


To the classical economists whom Keynes aiticized the ability of an 
economic system to produce goods and provide jobs was determined by its 
stock of capital As saving increased investment could be increased the 
stock of capital enlarged and employment opportunities expanded 
Keynes did not deny that argument but he did deny its relevance to the 
economy in which he lived The modern problem as he saw it was to 
make fuller use of already existing capaaty Inaeasing the capacity of the 
economywasa problem of secondaryimporlancc An increased propensity 
to save would not expand employment On the contrary it would be an 
added threat to full employment because it would be a more difficult chal 
lenge for investment to fulfill The actual level of output and employment 
was determined by the willingness of investors to spend ail that the public 
wanted to save Recessions came about because the propensity to save in 
conditions of relatively full employment was greater than the demand for 
new capital 

Moreover the demand for capital Keynes believed washighlyunstable 
Some of the arguments he put forward on behalf of tfiat thesis are no longer 
convincing but the thesis is inherently plausible and it can be supported 
with historical data Investment spending is typically onented to a more 
distant future than is consumption spending Changing expectations 
about the course of future events will therefore have a larger impact on 
current investment decisions than on consumption decisions Investment 
expenditures also tend to be highly postponable One can make do with 
present buildings and equipment for a while or take advantage of favorable 
circumstances to acquire new buildings and equipment ahead of schedule 
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Investment spending is therefore more likely to be bunched than is 
spending on consumer goods and especially on nondurable goods 
When the unpredictability and instability of investment spending is 
inserted into the income-expenditures model of chapter 20 the implica- 
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tions are disturbing Income and output are not likely to increase steadily 
over time as society adds to its stock of capital equipment On the contrary 
the economy will be exposed to periodic maeases and deaeases m the 
rate of investment spending that will be transformed through the multi- 
plier into large fluctuations m the level of mcome Moreover, what is lost 
in the downturns will not be recovered m the upturns A downturn leads 
to idle resources-lugh unemployment in the labor force and unused 
physical facilities The output thus lost is gone forever and includes any 
additions it might have made to future productivity But the waste of 
potential output is of lesser importance than the suffermg that a down- 
turn imposes upon the workers who lose their jobs and upon new entrants 
to the lahoi force who cannot find adequate emplcryment opportunities 
during a recession A subsequent upturn will not make up for what has 
been lost 

Nor may we take for granted that every upturn will be an unmixed 
blessing If spurts in investment spending trigger a cumulative expansion 
that cames aggregate demand beyond the economic system s productive 
capabilities prices will rise and the economy will undergo inflation The 
policy question to which Keynes was addressing himself-and those who 
knew him have teshfied that he never devised a theoretical concept with 
out having m imnd a policy apphcation-was whether the economy must 
submit Itself to an endless recurrence of expansions and contractions 
Were there ways to correct or compensate for the destabilizing effects of 
private investment decisions? 

The focus in this chapter will be upon fiscal pohcy and its potential 
applications to the problem of recessions Keynes did not believe that flscal 
policy was only applicable in periods of recession or that it was the only 
stabilization tool the government had But income expenditures analysis 
was developed in the depths of the Great Depression and was based 
largely upon reflections on the problems of recession and unemployment 
Its instantaneous success among large numbers of economists was unques- 
tionably related to its apparent apphcability to those particular problems 
whose urgency in the 1930s would be hard to exaggerate And it did m fact 
lead to a preoccupation with fiscal policy, at least among economists, that 
pushed alternative or supplementary stabilization policies off the stage for 
almost a quarter century 

THE government BUDGET 
IN AN INCOME-EXPENDITURES MODEL 

Fisml poky B Ugcl polBy Every organmlion or mdmdiial with a budget 
has a budget poky a way of managing receipts and disbursements to 
achieve ccrtam goals In the narrower sense in which the term is now 
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usually employed, however, fiscal policy means specifically the employmenl by Ibt 
federal governmnt of expenditures and taxes to influence the aggregate level t’/ fco 
nomu activity 

We can incorporate the government s budget into mcome-expenditures 
analysis in either of two ways One is to regard taxes as a leakage similar to 
saving, and disbursements as an mjection similar to investment, and re- 
ivnte the equilibrium condition as follows Intended saving plus taxes 
must equal the total of intended mvestment plus disbursements by govern- 
ment (This must mclude federal, state and local governments } Or we can 
add government purchases of final goods to the purchases of consumers 
and investors and restate the equilibrium condition Total output or 
income must equal the sum of consumption expenditures, intended invest 
ment, and government purchases of commodities and services 


A Formal Model 

Ordinary language is a very clumsy tool when we try to provide even 
the simplest summary description of the interrelationships among all our 
variables once government has been introduced into the picture 
createa difference betweennet national product and the disposable inwme 
on which consumption and saving decisions depend, so that the marginal 
propensities to consume or save will now have to be expressed as fnne 
tions of mcome after taxes Since taxes will themselves vary with the level 
of economic activity, they ought to be expressed as a function of mcome 
rather than as some constant amount If we allow investment expenditures 
to vary with income, as we did in Figure 201 and the accompanying discus- 
sion we have another vanable that can't be treated as a constant m our 
analysis A further compheahon arises if we want to treat government 
transfer payments separately from other expenditures, and we probably 
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ought to do thit because transfer payments do not create a direct demand 
for output as do government expenditures for commodities and services 

Algebra was created for }ust such situations Because the algebra used 
will be of the most elementary hmd the letters numbers and equations 
which follow should not intimidate anyone We 11 use algebra to put the 
picture together and to discover the principal impbcations of the theory 
A fevv minutes spent m mastering the relationships that the equations 
describe will enable \ou to think about md discuss the issues of stabili 
zation policy far more surely ^nd confidently 

Strp one Let s define al! the sy-mbols ue II be using 

Y = total income or total output 
C = the consumption function 
S = the saving function 
I = the investment function 

G = government expenditures for commodities md services 
{government transfer payments are not included) 

Tx = taxes 

Tr s= government Innsfcr payments {payments not made for 
services currently being rendered unemployment 
compensation socnl security benefits general welfare 
assistance \ eterans benefits r/r ) 

Yd = Y - Tx + Tr = disposable income 
{ilsoC + S bydefiniticpn) 

Slepiwo We set down the conditions for an equilibrium What we want 
to do with all these letters is put them together to see how the equilibrium 
level of total income is determined and hou changes m one vanable mil 
change others We can state the equilibrium condition in either of two 
ways 

1 Y=CxI+G 

(aggregate output or income = aggregate intended 
expenditure®) 

2 S+Tx^I + G^Tr 

(intended deductions from the income expenditures flow 
= intended injections into the income expenditures flow) 

Slep three if we now assign appropriate numencal values v\e can solve 
for the equilibrium value of Y But we won t wmt to run through the entire 
set of equations each time we change i number so we shall first solve for 
Y in a general form Consumption expenditures will be some constant 
amount plus the marginal propensity to consume times disposable income 
We 11 treat intended investment government purchases and transfer pay 
ments as constants And taxes will be assumed to vary with total income 

Letting Cq represent the constant amount in the consumption function 
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and c„lh«inai^al propensity to consume, C ^ c^j + c^Yd Iftstandsfor 
the tax rate, Tx = tY We can now proceed as follows 

y^C+l+G 

Y = (c, + c„Yd) + I + G 

Y = c,-l-UY~Tx + Tr) f 1 + G 
Y=i^-fCm(Y-tYf Tr) + I + G 

Y = C„ + c„Y - c„tY + c„Tr + 1 + G 
Y - c„Y + c„ty = c„ + c„Tr + I + G 

(1 - Cm + Cl.*)'*' = Co + CmTr + I + G 

’' = (rr^)(c.+c„Tr + I + G) 

let s try it out with some numerical values, all representing billions of 
dollars Assume that investors want to spend 140 while government pur- 
chases 300 of commodities and services and disburses JOO m transfer pay- 
ments Let taxes be 25Y and lei the consumptjonfunction be 120 + SYd, 
Then 

1 3_ = i = 25 

1 - Cn, + c„t 1 - 3 2 4 

and 

Y = 2 5(120 + 80 + 140 + 300) 

Y = 25(640) 

Y = 1600 

We can now calculate the equilibrium level of disposable mcome and 
of consumption expenditures 

Yd = 1600 - 400 + 100 + 1300 
And so, at equilibrium 

C = 120 + 8(1300) = 1160 

Checking our results, we find that Y does equal the total of C, I, and G 
1600 = 2160 + 140 + JOO 

Are our results consistent with the alternative equilibrium condition, 
that saving plus taxes be equal to the total of intended mvestment, govern- 
ment purchases, and transfers? If 

C = 120 + 8(1300) 
then 

S = -120 H- 2(1300) 

S = 140 
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The equjJ 2 bnum condition is 

S + Tx I + G + Tr 

Inserting the values already obtained, we get 

140 + 4Q0 = 140 + 300+ 100 
540 = 540 

There are two ways to get hung up in the mechanics of all these equa- 
tions One IS to be intimidated by the algebra The other is to become 
proficient with the algebra and forget that it is intended as a simplified 
description of the interactions that determine total output and income 
Master the algebra to dear the way Then you'll be ready to consider the 
potential implications of all this for policymaking 


The Government Budget and Full Employment 

All we know about that $1600 billion income is that it's the equihbnum 
level under the conditions given But is that level of mcome and output 
consistent with full employment and price stability? 

As we know from chapter 16 full employment is extraordmanly hard 
to define in a way that is neither meaningless nor misleading As a first 
approximation, however let's just assume that we know what we mean by 
full employment, that we can measure it satisfactorily, and that it sachieved 
with total income and output at a $1600 billion level Any inaease in aggre- 
gate demand that pulled income above that level would therefore cause 
inflation The tmiwal value of mcome-ils value measured in current 
dollars-would increase But if we assume that real output and mcome 
cannot be mcreased beyond the full employment level any increase in 
nommal income above $1600 billion would mean that the price level had 
gone up ^ 

If aggregate demand falls short of $1600 billion on the other hand, 
unemploymentwillappear What would occur, underfhesecircumstances, 
if a sudden wave of pessimistic expectations swept the economy and 
intended investment fell by $16 billion? It isn't necessary to run dirough 
all the calculations again We can see at a glance that with I equal to $124 
billion instead of $140 billion 

Y = 2 5(624) 

Y will consequently decline from $1600 bilhon to $1560 bilhon How will 
that affect the other variables that are dependent on the level of income? 

1 Since full employment however defined is a matter of degree vve should not expect 
the pnee level to remain completely stable as income approaches the full employment level 
or anticipate tto increases in real output after that point has been reached 
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Taxes will decline to $390 billion Disposable income will therefore 
decline to $1270 billion Consumption will fall to $1136 billion, and saving 
to $134 billion 

Let s compare the original values and the new values of all the variables 



Ongmal Value 

New Value 

1 

140 

124 

Y 

1600 

1560 

Yd 

1300 

1270 

C 

1160 

1136 

5 

140 

134 

G 

300 

300 

Tx 

400 

390 

Tr 

100 

100 


Saving you should nolire, is no longer equal to mvestment But with 
government in the picture, it does not have to be equal to investment The 
total of saving plus taxes must be equal to the total of investment and 
government expenditures plus transfer payments And it is When 
Y = $1560 billion the government is running a deficit of $10 billion, and 
this compensates for the $10 billion by which saving exceeds investment 
The total of government expenditures and transfer payments is SlObilhon 
more than tax revenue 

Most of us have learned to think of defints as Bad Things and evidence 
that someone is trying to live beyond his means But note what would 
happen in our model if the government tried to get rid of the deficit Any 
increase in tax rates will reduce disposable income and hence consump 
tion, driving total income even further below the full employment level A 
deaease in government expenditures will also reduce aggregate demand 
and trigger further decimes m total income And as income falls, tax 
revenues will also decline 

Suppose the government reduced its expenditures by $10 billion in 
response to the budget defial Total income would then fall to $1535 And 
the budget would still be in deficit, because tax receipts would have fallen 
to $383 75 billion TTie reduction in government spending would only 
have reduced the defial from $10 billion to $6 25 billion The cost of this 
reduction m the defiat would be a further $25 billion loss in output 

It might be instructive to figure out by how much the government would 
have to reduce its expenditures to achieve a balanced budget under the 
circumstances of our model For the system to be in equilibrium with a 
balanced budget, saving would have to equal the $124 billion of intended 
investment Setting savmg equal to investment and solving for the equi- 
librium value of Y, we obtain the following 
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S = J 

-120 + 2Yd = 124 
-120 + 2(Y - 25 Y T 100) = 124 
-120 -I- 2Y - 05Y + 20 = 124 
15Y = 224 
Y ^ 1493’, 

Yd = 1403’ - 373', i- 100 = 1220 
C = 120 4 8{1220) = 1096 

Since I = 124 and the sum of C, 1 and G must be 1493'/3 the government 
would have to reduce its expenditures to 5273' j biHion m order to balance 
the budget But it would thereby aiuse a hirthcr reduction of 541^3 billion 
in output and the increase m unemploimenl that would go along with it 

Changing Attitudes tov^ani the "Balanced Budget" 

Would any government behav e in such a fashion? Probably no longer 
And that ts some evidence of the extent to which the income expenditures 
approach to government budgeting has influenced the thinking of contem- 
porary policymakers Federal government receipts fell bv almost a billion 
dollars between the 1957 and 3959 fiscal years because of the 1958 reccs 
Sion They had been expected to rise and expenditures had been budgeted 
in antiopation of a continuing increase m tax revenues With expenditures 
increasing on schcdule-ei cn .1 Jitfle ahead of schedule because of the 
additional outlays for transfer payments that a recession causes-the 
government budget slipped deeply into the red The $13 billion deficit in 
the 1959 fiscal year was the largest peacetime deficit ever incurred But 
despite President Eisenhouer s numerous past expressions of devotion to 
the ideal of a balanced budget, no serious efforts were made by his admin 
istration to raise taxes or reduce expenditures 
In 1932, by contrast, m the depths of the Great Depression Franklin D 
Roosevelt campaigned for the presidency by promising to balance the 
budget TTiroughout his first administration durmg which unemployment 
ranged from 17% to 25% of the labor force he repeatedly tried to reduce 
government expenditures and persistently proposed new taxes His pri- 
mary goal in proposing tax increases may not have been a balanced budget, 
he seems to have been at least as interested m increasing the taxes on large 
incomes as in acquiring additional revenue But the contrast with contem- 
porary practice is striking nonetheless 
In 1975, with the economy again in the throes of recession and the 
budget deeply in the red a Republican admmislrahon reputed to favor a 
balanced budget actually called for tax decreases that would add to the 
size of the deficit 
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f WHAT DO WH MEAN BV A BAUNCED BUDGET ? 

The budget is balanced when expenditures match income That 
seems clear enough But is it really? Think about each of the 
j following cases In which of them are you engaged m deficit 
spending ? 

1 You spend $20 per day even though your income on si< days 
of the week is zero and you receive $140 on Friday Are you 

? running a surplus on Friday and a def Cit the other six days 

* of the week? Us obvious that no one balances his budget 

• except with reference to some period of time But what is the 
relevant penod? 

2 You rea salesman whose monthly income fluctuates between 
$600 and $1000 You nonetheless maintain your expendi 
lures at $800 per month Are you alternating between deficits 
and surpluses or are you balancing your budget? Would it 
make sense to say that you won t know until later whether 
you ve been balancing your budget? 

3 You will receive $ to 000 next year when the legal formalities 

^ are completed on your rich uncle s will Are you running a 

deficit if you borrow money m order to increase your expen 
ditures this year? Would your answer change if you aren t 
certain that his be<iuest to you will survive a legal test? 

4 You borrow money at age twenty five to buy a house Are 
you livtngbcvond your means ? How would you go about 
answering that question’ 

j 5 By borrowing money now at 6% interest you can purchase 
an education that will probably double your income for 
many years m (he Future Are you running m the red ?lsif 
ever profitable to run in the red ? 


Each of these three admimslrahons displayed a different attitude toward 
the phenomenon of a budget thrown into deficit by a recession In the 1930s 
there was a strong emphasis on bringing the budget back into balance In 
the 1950s the approach was to take no action and thus to accept the deficit 
brought on by recession In the 1970s the budget was viewed as an active 
tool for achieving recovery and an even larger deficit was deliberately 
courted In each decade the government had a fiscal policy But the pro 
gression from Roosevelt through Eisenhower to Ford shows the growing 
influence of income expenditures analysis on the formulation of that 
policy 
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The Full Employmenl Budget 

Income-expendilureq analysis has clearly taught economists and poll 
hcians to look at the government budget in a different >\ay The thought 
of a deficit is no longer entertained rwth the same horror it once aroused 
among students of public finance And the older defiration of a deficit as 
simply an excess of government expenditures over receipts has lost ground 
to such newer concepts as the /nil rmploymnit defiett or surplus 

The full OTipIovmnif luu/gfi is the budget that would be in effect if the 
economy were operating at full employment The concept is a useful one 
despite thefactthatitrestsmeiihWy on somewhat arbitrary definitions of 
full employment and on debatable projections of revenue and expendi 
tures But we do know that tax revenues and to a lesser extent transfer 
payments vary with the level of economic activity A budget defiat 
incurred ivhile the economy is operating below capaat^ might well turn 
into a surplus at full employment without any changes at all in tax rates 
or spendmg programs 

The only budget that ouglit to be balanced many economists now argue, 
IS the full employment budget In other words the government should set 
tax rates that will yield just enough revenue to cover expenditures when 
the economy is operating at full employment A doivnturn will then cause 
a deficit but the deficit should be ignored And a boom will yield a surplus 
which also ought to be ignored Such defiots and surpluses will then func- 
tion as automatic stabilizers Deficits will compensate in part for declines 
m private spending e\en without deliberate policy actions Andsurpluses 
will serve as an automatic brake on total spendmg when it rises so rapidly 
that inflation threatens 


COUNTERCYCLICAL nSCAL POLICY 

All of this describes a rather passive use of fiscal policy Can it be used 
more aggressively to control or offset fluctuations m aggregate demand^ 
In our model, there is a great difference behveen the consequences of not 
taking any action to reduce deficits and the consequences of deliberately 
creating or adding to a defiat during a recession 
By drawing conclusions from a simple algebraic model we run the risk 
of slighting the political and technical difficulties that confront budget 
planners, including all the difficulties associated with uncertainty about 
the future But we ought to master the simple mechanics before intro 
ducing the qualifications So let s go back to the model weve developed 
and ask what size changes in tlie government budget would restore the 
economy to full employment 
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An Activist Fiscal Policy 

The recession was brought on by a $16 billion decline in investment A 
$16 billion increase m government expenditures in our example would 
exactly compensate for that decline At the new equilibrium induced by 
the expansion of government spending total income disposable income 
consumption and saving will all be restored to their previous levels 
Saving will therefore be $16 billion more than investment But government 
saving will be negative taxes will be $400 billion government outlays 
for go^s and transfer payments will be $416 billion and the $16 billion 
defic I will compensate for the gap between private saving and investment 

The full employment equilibrium could also be restored by reducing 
taxes or mcreasmg transfer payments Suppose the government increases 
transfer payments by $16 billion instead of increasing its own purchases 
of goods by $16 billion That won t be enough By the assumptions of our 
model aggregate demand does not increase by the full amount of any 
increascintransferpayments Only 8 of any increase in disposable income 
goes toward increasing expenditures while the other 2 flows into saving 
While a $16 billion increase in government expenditures dirtitly increases 
the demand for output by that amount a $16 billion increase in disposable 
income leads to only a $U6 billion initial increase m demand And an 
initial expenditure maease of $12 6 billion would only bring total income 
up to $1592 billion after completion of the multiplier process ^ To restore 
Y to its full employment level the government would have to raise transfer 
payments by $20 billion As 8 of that or $16 billion went toward an 
increase m consumption Y would rise via the multiplier process to $1600 
billion The defial would therefore be somewhat larger than if the govern 
ment restored the system to full employment via an maease in its own 
purchases of goods 

We ve been looking at changes in the level of transfer payments as the 
fiscal policy alternative to changes m government expenditures for com- 
modities and services The alternative usually talked about and the one 
chosen m 1975 was changes in (axes But the same analysis applies The 
government could pay the transfers to taxpayers m the form of a $16 billion 
rebate Taxes would then become 25% of Y minus $16 billion It makes a 
good deal of difference politically and otherwise, whether the government 

i TheflfectlvemultplMf6raIlych^ngeme;^pendlturesInourInodehsl5 Youcansre 
that at once by looking at the solut on of the model and noting that Y changes by '/^ otH 
dollars for every one dollar change in I or G The formal value of the effective multiplier in 
this model is j 

1 - C„ + Cfl t 

Th s expresses the fact that the impact of a change in mcome on consumption is reduced m 
the model by boUi the ifiarguial Ux rate and the marginal propensity to save 




offers rebates to taxpayers or increases its pa>inents to veterans the 
unemployed those on welfare or retired people receding social security 
But m our sunplified model the consequences ivil) be the same either way 
And our point here is simply that a change in transfer payments or tax 
receipts is a less powerful v, capon for allenng total income than a change 
in government purchases ' 

This does not imply that go\emmcntcxpendit«re increases are prefer 
able to tax cuts when the go\ ernmenl wants to expand national income It 
implies only thit expenditure increases of a g ven amount are more power 
fill in our model than tax decreises in the same amount And it explains 
the objection some economists voiced to President Mixon $ 1971 proposal 
to stimulate the economy by cutting taxes while reducing government 
expenditures by an equal amount These economists argued on the basis 
of a model similar to the one we re using that the net effect of the com 
bined actions would be nega ti\ e They invoked tfie concept of the balmeti 
budget multiplier This concept based on the reasoning weve just gone 
through asserts that a change in expenditures coupled with a change m 
tax receipts of the same amount causes total income to move in the direc 

1 We presented the argument in terms of transfer pavments because n our model taxes 
arc not a set amount but a funct on of Y 77tc aiulys s ouM become more complex Ihan 
seems worthwhile if vc tr cd to determ nc the fix u r change that vould vield a spec f ed 
rrrnp/s change 
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lem has been that the effectiveness of fiscal policy as an active tod for 
economic stabilization could not be tested until those who had political 
power were willing to try it That may not have occurred even yet, and it 
certainly did not occur in this country pnor to the 1960s 


hiconclusive Results 

Income-expenditures analysis captured the economics profession (or a 
majority of the profession— some never surrendered) long before it won a 
sympathetic hearing from any Amencan president or from more than a 
handful of legislators Income-expenditures analysis was incorporated 
into introductory economics texts shortly after World War H. m a move 
pioneered by the subsequent Nobel prizewinner Paul Samuelson In his 
text it became "the modern theory of national income determination " 
But Keynes didn't make the cover of Time that year-or the next He made 
It m 1965, one year after Congress enacted and the presidentsigned a tax- 
reduction bill that had been advocated on the basis of mcomc-expenditures 
analysis 

Economists don't have an economy of their own to experiment with, 
they have to rely on the one all the rest of u« use Experiments to test a 
theory in the social sciences are often not possible until legislators have 
been persuaded that the theory is a sound one, and it s hard to persuade 
them m the absence of controlled expenments Such experiments may 
never be possible because of our reluctance or inabihty to employ adequate 
controls So it shouldn't surprise you that the reliability of fiscal policy as 
a stabilization tool is still very much disputed 
In the absence of controlled expenments, economists have fallen back 
CS5V "'vlmgU such teste as. htetory happened to provide 

The "thought experiments" consisted of thinking through the possibilities 
and searching for plausible relationships The General TWry was one such 
grand exercise m experimental thinking 
But an economic theory is better tested by its applicabihl)' to events In 
the absence of governments willing to run tests, economists interested in 
the income-expenditures approach looked for venficabon of its insights 
in such events as World War II And many found there a convincing con- 
firmation of the theory 


Empirical Tests? 

Throughout the decade of the 1930s the federal government ran deficits 
that were much too small in the view of those who wanted a major and 
decisive government stimulus to aggregate demand But even those modest 
deficits were largely offset by the surpluses of state and local governments 
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World War II changed all that The total government deficit rose from $ 7 

. .. a.1 t Ann 


increase m just four years-before declining to $355 billion in 1945 Un- 
employment m 1940 was 14 6 % of the labor force, m subsequent years it 
fell to 9 9'^o 4 7% 1 9% and 1 2% m 1944 before rising to 1 9% in 1945 

One of the most interesting pieces of data from this period is the Course 
of personal consumption expenditures Government purchases expanded 
enormously dunng the war, from $36 billion in 1940 to a peak of $182 
billion in 1944 But despite this huge government dram on the economy's 
productive capabilities personal consumption expenditures also managed 
to me between 1940 and 1944 Once the economic system had been 
prodded mio action it was able to provide 10% more consumer goods 
while satisfying the extraordinary demands of wartime 

This experiment in fiscal policy ' meant little to those unfamiliar with 
income expenditures analysis Most Americans were convinced in 1945 
that the surfeit ot jobs was due solely to the huge demand for military 
goods and the fact that ll’/j million workers were m the armed forces 
(more than % of the entire 1944 labor force and 20% of the prewar labor 
force) They expected the return of unemployment lines and depression 
when the war ended But for economists learning to think about the econ- 
omyin the framework oftneome expenditures analysis the wartime expe 
rience demonstrated the effediveness of fiscal policy It would have been 
better they argued if the government had paid people dunng the 1930s to 
dig holes and fill them in again rather than allow mass ve unemployment 
to continue The income received from such wasted effort would have 
increased consumption spending, created a larger demand for useful out 
put and provided additional lobs and mcome Of course, it would have 
been belter for the government to pay these people to do useful work But 
useless work that stimulated incomes and spending would have been less 
wasteful m the end than tolerating unemployment and idle resources 

The wartime experience had been a demonstration of the paradox that 
mcome-expendilures analysis tried to resolve The stimulus given to the 
economy by government deficits had enabled the nation to mamtain and 
even raise teal per capita consumption while producing vast amounts of 
war materials and lendmg U’yC million members of the labor force to 
military service 

But the demonstration was most convincing to those who had already 
been largely persuaded by the logic of the argument The test was hardly a 
conclusive proof of the effectiveness of countercyclical fiscal policy Even 
if one granted that massive increases in government expenditure, espe- 
cially when financed by borrowing rather than taxation, were capable of 
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endingadeepandprolongeddepression onemightdoubtfhat/iscalpohcy 
was in general an effective tool for eliminating aggregate fluctuations 
Many supporters of income-expenditures analysis have therefore 
appealed to the postwar experience as further evidence in support of their 
thesis that countercyclical fiscal policy works It can be shown that reces- 
sions have been neither prolonged nor very deep since World War 11 The 
1974-75 recession broke all postwar records but fell far short of what bad 
happened in the 1930s But can this record be attnbuted to the operations 
of fiscal policy? We would first have to establish that fiscal policy was 
systematically used as a stabilization tool 


Has Countercyclical Fiscal Policy Really Been Toed? 

Neither President Truman nor President Eisenhower seems to have 
been firmly persuaded that fiscal policy was an appropriate and useful 
stabilization tool President Kennedy had studied income-expenditures 
analysis at Harvard, and he chose as his economic advisers some of the 
more emment advocates of that approach to the understanding and control 
of economic fluctuations But even Kenned/s public pronouncements on 
the subject of government expenditures and taxation re\eal something 
less than a total commitment to countercyclical fiscal policy That may 
reflect his assessment of popular and Congressional devolfon to balanced 
budgets more than his own views But if that wa« the case, then Congres 
sional support for a conscious and deliberate countercyclical use of fiscal 
policy was not yet present even m the early 1960s The notion that the 
federal budget ought to be balanced in each and every fiscal year could 
hardly be held by someone who accepted countercyclical fiscal policy as 
an apjirqpnate tool in jjovernment efforts at stabilization The fact that 
many members of Congress apparently still held this view m the 1960s 
casts considerable doubt on the argument that the federal government was 
systematically employing the policy 

Did the tide finally turn in 1964? Time magazine obviously thought so 
But anyone who looks closely at the Congressional debates preceding the 
tax cuts and at pollsters' sampling of public opinion in 1964 might retain 
doubts The public thought taxes were definitely too high and favored 
reductions The argument of the president's economic advisors that high 
tax rates were imposing ' fiscal drag ' on the economy was esp«naily 
appealing But none of this is convincmg evidence that the public or 
Congress was eager to adopt countercyclical fiscal pohcy We know only 
that they were willing to be told that a lax cut ivas a good thing for the 
whole economy and not just for them personally, and a good thing m the 
long run as well as right now 

The question here is not whether countercy'chcal fiscal policy roarts The 
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question is whether it has ever beer Iried U doubt c^n stilJ remain on the 
second question it will be very hard indeed to muster convincing empincal 
evidence for or against the more important first question The lack of con 
sensus among economists on the effectiveness of fiscal policy as a stabili 
zation tool should not be surprising 
We ]l return to the question of fiscal policy and its effects m subsequent 
chapters after we vc taken another look at the role money might play in 
determining the level of economic activity and after we ve brought the 


PUMP PRIMIMG 

Income expenditures analysis suggests that the incentives to 
private investors m the I9^0s were not sufficient to secure a level 
of investment expenditure consistent with high output and 
employment and that government spending filled the gap in the 
early 1940s But why did private investment spending Increase 
after the war and remain high^ Why wasn t continued deficit 
spending by the government necessary to prevent the return of 
depression? 

Income expenditures analysis does not answer this question 
because it offers no explanation for the level of Intended invest 
ment Keynes said that investment decisions are based on profit 
expectations and that these expectat ons are in large part gov 
emed by psychologicjl factors He provided no systematic theory 
that would explain why ntended investment was so low m the 
19305 and so much higher after World War II 

ft may be that under appropriate circumstances deficit spending 
has a pump prim ng dfect By raising the aggregate level of 
economic activity it may stimulate greater optimism and thereby 
a revival of investor confidence Once fiscal policy had pnmed the 
pump n this fashion it m be able to withdraw and again allow 
private spending decisions to determ ne the level of output and 
employment 

Car\ fiscal policy induce a stlf siofai ms expansion of economic 
activity? Income expenditures analysis makes no assert ons about 
the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of pump priming For that 
reason it does not explain the marked difference between prewar 
and postwar mxestment levels This is an important issue But 
given our enormous igiwrance about the way in ivhich mass 
expectahons form and reform t s an issue on which we can sav 
very li tie beyond what the classical economists said that a 
return of confidence is essential to economic recovery 
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rest of the world into the picture But all ftis talk about government sur- 
pluses and deficits has brought another issue to the fore 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 

Conversations about deficit spending versus balanced budgets always 
come around eventually to the question of the national debt This looms so 
large (if rather vaguely) in the public mind as a senous problem that 
Congress has placed a legal ceiling on the debt It s an odd sort of ceiling 
much like the ceiling in an elevator going up the President periodically 
asks that it be raised and Congress alwa> s cooperates But the existence of 
a statutory ceiling even a flexible one at least persuades people that some 
one has an eye on the problem 

What kind of problem is it? Hm\ )a^e can ‘he debt grow before we 
encounter disaster? Surely the go\ emment can f go on indefirutel> living 
beyond its means can it? When will the debt have to be repaid? And how’ 

Direct questions deser\e direct answers Veiy few knowledgeable 
people worry about the national debt or consider it much of a problem It 
could probably grow to several times its present size without presenting 
any unmanageable difficulties The federal government can if it chooses 
live beyond its means indefimtel) Thedebtdoesn t eicrhave to be repaid 
The question of how to retire the debt is academic in view of the fact that 
it will probably never be retired 

Nothing in that paragraph should alarm you or arouse the suspiaon that 
the government is a welsher No debtor has to pay back his creditors as 
long as the aeditors don t demand repayment And the individuals and 
institutions to whom the federal go\ ernment is indebted are not holding 
government bonds out of either patnolism or necessity but out of concern 
for their own financial welfare They purchased the bonds becaiKc they 
decided the best thing they could do with their money wras to lend it to the 
government Moreover should they change their mmds they would find 
that the federal government cheerfully redeems certam bonds on demand 
and that for the remainder there exists an active market through which 
some other party can easily be found to take the bonds and rehirn the 
origmal purchaser's principal 


Refinancing the Debt 

Despite the fact that bonds regularly fall due requinngthe federal gov- 
emmenf to repay the prinapal the debt is n«er retired For the govern 
ment secures the funds to repay the principal basically by sellmg more 
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(0 fee areklly ivafcficd TTiaf, of couree, is the central argument of fiscal 
policy advocates 

But the effect of debt increases on aggregate demand is not the only 
effect Government borroiMng pulls resources away from private into 
public uses While taxation has the same effect taxes have a greater politi- 
cal impact, and expenditures undertaken out of tax revenues therefore 
tend to be scrutmized more critically than expenditures financed through 
borrowmg Whether this is a point for or against government borrowmg 
depends upon how one evaluates the relative importance of public and 
pnvate spending Some students of Amencan soaety mamtam that we 
spend far too much on goods for pnvate consumphon (automobiles, 
houses, filet mignon) and far too little on the goods whose provision is 
largely left to government (education public parks, nahona! defense) 
But there are others who maintain just as msistently tliat government 
expenditure promotes social welfare less efficiently than private expendi- 
ture However you stand on that issue the ability to increase expenditures 
without mcreasmg taxes almost certainly enables governments to spend 
more than they othenvise would 

The Burden of the Debt 

The often heard argument that deficit finanang pushes the burden of 
present expenditures onto our descendants is almost wholly mistaken 
The debt we pass on to future generations is for the most part matched by 
the bonds we bequeath them If we leave them assets as well as liabilihes, 
we leave them no net burden of indebtedness 

When you stop to think about it you realize that current expenditures, 
however they are fitmeed require the use of current real resources Wars 
for example, can be fhmeed by borromng but they must be fought by 
drawing upon the current population and usmg the productive capabilities 
of the current economy Highways, schools and dams, regardless of how 
these projects are financed, all require for their construction the use of 
current resources that are consequently not available to provide other 
goods for the current generation In fact, deficit finanang may well make 
future generations better off If the borrowed funds are wisely used in the 
construchon of projects that will yield large future services, the current 
generation is sacnfiang the present enjoyment of real resources in order 
to provide a larger real income to later generations We are benefiting right 
now from past government expenditures on schools, roads, public build- 
ings, parks, dams, imgation projects, and other pubhc mvestment m the 
form of a larger output of pnvately produced commodities and services 

There is one partial exception to all this If a government borrows from 
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foragners to finance ciurcnt expenditures, then it is attempting to use the 
cuirrent resources of foreigners rather than its own citizens And future 
generations will be left with the obligation to repay that borrowing by 
giving up some of their resources to foreign bondholders Of course, if the 
projects for which the government borrows are good investments, they 
will augment the real income of future generations by more than enough 
to repay the resources originally borrowed from abroad We see again 
that the wisdom of the project for which the borrowing is undertaken is 
more important than the mere fact that the expenditure is financed by 
borrowing And this agrees with everything we know about private 
spending and borrowing A business firm or a household wiO gam from 
going into debt whenever the project financed by borrowing increases the 
fiow of future goods (income) fay more than it increases the stream of 
future payments on pnncipal and interest 


Numbers and Alarums 

This discussion of the national debt has stayed away from actual num- 
bers, because the principles are more important than the numbers, how- 
ever dramahe the latter can sometimes be made to appear Some people 
are apparently thnlled m a terrifying sort of way by the news that if 
Alexander the Great had started to spend money after the Battle of Issus 
at the rate of $400 a minute, he would not yet today have spent a sum 
equal to the total of our public debt But what does that mran^Do we gam 
a relevant sense of proportion from such numbers? Or are they like esti 
mating the relative importance of mosquitoes and elephants by figuring 
out how many mosquitoes would have to be put on a scale to balance one 
elephant? 

The interest paid by the federal government annually on the national 
debt may be a more meaningful measure of its significance, because the 
interest is the "carrying charge" on the debt It is currently close to 2% of 
the gross national product That's a substantial sum but it hardly spells 
fiscal rum Another way to put the debt into perspective is to note that in 
1945, at the end of World War II, it was approximately equal to the gross 
national product Thutyyeare later the debt was more than twice as large, 
but it was less than ^ of the value of our annual output 

In short, the nabonal debt is not a major problem If you've been 
worrying about it in a vaguely fearful way, we encourage you to discard 
your anxieties or transfer them to some social problem more deserving of 
your concern 

Once Over Lightly 

Fiscal policy is the use by the federal government of expenditures and 
taxes to influence the aggregate level of economic activity 
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Income-expenditures analysis asserts that govenimeat expenditures 
which exceed or fall short of government mcome have the same effect on 
the aggregate economy as gaps between mtended investment and intended 
saving Aggregate equilibrium exists when intended saving plus tax 
receipts equals mtended investment plus government disbursements for 
the purchase of goods and for transfer payments An alternafave statement 
of the equilibnum condition is that mtended mvestment purchases plus 
consumption and government purdiases must equal total output or 
mcome 

A change m tax receipts or transfer payments will have a smaller e^ect 
on output and mcome than a change m government goods purchases of 
the same amount as long as the margmal propensity to consume is less 
than one 

Insofar as the aggregate level of economic activity affects the balance 
between government receipts and disbursements, fluctuations m output 
and mcome will create deficits and surpluses that will m turn affect the 
level of income and output The government could allow recessions to 
create budget deficits and allow booms to create surpluses without taking 
any action to close these gaps That would be one kind of fiscal policy The 
government could also move to close these gaps or to widen them in 
response to recessions and booms B) trying to close the gaps or keep the 
budget balanced the government would be lending additional impetus 
to the forces that had generated the recession or boom By widening the 
gaps the government would be attempting to introduce a larger counter- 
force to pnvale spending decisions than will come about automatically 
as tax receipts and transfer payments change with the level of economic 
activity 

Economists do not know how powerful or precise an instrument fiscal 
policy IS for the stabilization of economic activity Part of the reason is the 
impossibility of adequately controlled expenments Another reason is the 
unwillingness of Congress and the president, at least unbi very recently, to 
use fiscal policy deliberately and systematically as a stabilization tool 

The size of the national debt is not a good argument against deficit 
spending The debt is today a far smaller percentage of the gross nahonal 
product than it was nght after World War 11 The government can refinance 
the debt indefinitely as it falls due and could probably carry a considerably 
larger debt without serious difficulty 

Changes in the size of the debt are more unportant than its mere total 
because changes repre'^ent deficits or surpluses that aff^ the aggregate 
level of economic activity 

The wisdom of mcreasmg the nabonal debt should be determmed by 
examining the probable effects on aggregate economic achvity and the 
social productivity of the projects for which borrowing occurs 

An economy viewed as a whole does not shift die burden of current 
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expenditures onto future generations merely by borrowing to finance 
those expenditures The real costs of any pro)ect are the opportunities fore- 
gone by using real resources m one way rather than another Any expen- 
diture that increases the net value of the future flow of goods benefits those 
who will live in the future regardless of how that expenditure is financed 


QUKTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 VVhen fhe federal government purchases buildings airplanes, or the services 
of economists 

(ii) What are the real costs? 

(fc) How IS it determined who will bear the real costs? 

(r) If all purchases were financed out of personal income faxes, would 
the real twts be borne by citizens m proportion to the taxes they pay? 

(d) IVhat differences would you predict in the distribution of the real 
costs if (he purchases were financed by borrowing? 

2 Will youf answers to the queshons above depend on whether the economy 
u at full employment? Will the particular goods the government is pur- 
chasing and the level of employment in the industries producing or using 
these goods make a difference m your answers? 

3 The economy moves into a recession and federal government tax revenues 
fall, creatmg a budget deficit The government can raise taxes and/or reduce 
expenditiires to bring (he budget back into balance, maintain present tax rales 
and previously planned expenditures and accept the deficit, or reduce taxes 
and/oT increase expenditures creating an even larger defiot 

ffl) Which approach would you recommend, and why? 

{b) What arguments might be raised against the approach you recom- 
mend? 

(() Which approach would you least want to recommend? Why? 

4 If the govCrmnent decreased spending on highways by $5 billion and simul 
laneously increased spending on energy development by $5 billion, would 
the eqtuhbnum level of Y be affected? What actual effects on the level of 
unemployment would you expect? 

5 Assume fliat Congress and the president want to cut taxes by $5 billion to 
stimulate the economy in a period of recession Does it matter whether they 
nit personal inoime taxes or corporate income taxes? Whether the cuts in 
personal income taxes are concentrated among low income groups or more 
widely distnbuied? In what ways docs it matter? 
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6 Suppose the unemployment rate is 8% and economic statisticians tell the 
government that 2 of those 8 percentage points are ^ direct result of sharply 
reduced purchases of new automobiles Discuss the advantages and dis 
advantages in such a situation of offenng a tax rebate to purchasers of new 
automobiles equal to 10% of the manufacturers suggested retail price Is a 
dollar of tax reduction offered in this way likely to reduce unemployment 
more than a dollar of personal income tax reduction? Are the longer run 
effects on unemployment likely to be different from ffie short run effects? 

7 During the depression of the 1930s uicrcasesiiifederaJgoiprnmentexpen 
ditures were often accompanied by promises (threats?) of future tix increases 
to hold down the size of the budget defiat Do you think this policy had any 
effect on mvestment spending? 

8 Use the data m Table 17A to discuss the real costs of the 300% increase m 
government purchases from 1941 to 1944 

9 The size of the national debt is not as important as the size of changes m 
the debt Evaluate that assertion 

10 What would be the consequences of a systematic effort by the federal govern 
ment to retire the national debt over a penod of 20 years? 

11 Federal government expenditures for nat onal defense when expressed in 
dollars of 1975 purchasing power have averaged )ust about 5100 billion per 
year from 1966 through 1975 Suppose that ivorld peace were somehow 
miraculously declared and that the government abolished the national 
defense budget What consequences would you predict for the economy? 
Do you think this would trigger a ma)or depression? Why or whv not? What 
fiscal policies would you recommend to accompany this disappearance of all 
national defense expenditures? 

12 When a corporation successfully sells additional bonds it goes more deeply 
uxto debt k this evidence that Uifi corporation, is frilin^orsucceeding? Hoiv 
well do analogies from the area of business indebtedness apply to questions 
of government indebtedness? Where do such analogies present a misleading 
picture and why? 




INFLATION AND THE REVIVAL 
OF MONETARY POLICY 


Ten years after its publication Keynes's General Theory of EmployinenI 
Inleresi and Money had become the general theory that interest and mone> 
have little to do with employment We U sidestep the question of whether 
this was the intent of Keynes or the work of disaples more Keynesian than 
theirmentor Eitherway, it happened The role that monetary' policy might 
play in preventing undesirable movements in economic aggregates was 
pushed to the side by economists more interested m the applications of 
fiscal policy The United States consistently had a monetary policy during 
these years, just as it had a fiscal policy long before economists concluded 
that the government budget might make a contribution toward economic 
stabilization But the majonty of economists paid little attention to mone- 
tary policy in the 1940s and 1950s or assigned it the role of minor assistant 
to fiscal policy 


MONEY IN INCOME-EXPENDITURES ANALYSIS 

The expenditures that make up aggregate demand are almost entirely 
monetary expenditures But this does not necessarily mean that the quan- 
tity of money affects those expenditures In the first fifteen chapters of this 
book we repeatedly examined transactions that involved money without 
asking whether it made any difference that they occurred through a 
medium of exchange rather than by barter The same kind of abstraction 
from money might work m analyzing aggregate fiuctuahons 
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figure 22A Interest rates Keynes was himself extremely interested in the properties of money 

and full employment and the peculiar effects it might have on economic decisions, the title of his 

book IS su^icient evidence of that But he nonetheless contributed in two 
ways to the decline of inter^t in money and monetary policy First he 
constructed an analytical model that couU be used without necessarily 
bringing in money And second he expressed his skepticism about the 
effectiveness of monetary policy as an antirecession tool 


Money, Interest Rates, and Investment 

How was money incorporated into the Crnfml T/ircry^ We can answer 
that question with the help of Figure 22 A Graph (a) presents the aggregate 
propensity to save (S) and the propensity to invest (Ij, Ij) m a hypothetical 
economy The intersection of these curves determines the equilibrium 
level of total income (Y) 

Graph (b) shows the relationship between the quantity of investment 
and the interest rate with different states of investor confidence If con- 
fidence declines, the curve will shift downward and to the left, from tj to 
t. to tj Less investment will take place at any particular rate of interest 
the further "southwest' the curve lies 

According to Keynes, the monetary authorities set the interest rate when 
they determine the size of the money stock Suppose they set the interest 
rate at the level rj m graph ft>) This will determine how much investment 
investors are willing to undertake given their expectations of profit from 
particular projects and the general state of confidence The curves tj, t-, 
and t, all slope downward to the right because investment opportunities 
with the prospect of low yields will only be undertaken if the opportunity 
cost of doing so-lhe rate of mterest-is also low At higher interest rates, 
projects promismg lower yields are squeezed out With the interest rate 
at r, and the level of confidence shown by tj, just the right amount of 
investment occurs Ij and S intersect at the full employment level of Y 


Now suppose a wave of pessimism sweeps over the economy and inves- 
tors' expectations sink Each potential mveshnent project is now viewed 
as offering either the prospect of a lower net return or a smaller probability 
of the previously expected return Either way the curve relating invest- 
ment and the mterest rate will fall downward and to the left If it falls to 
the position shown by curve the monetary authonhes might be able to 
maintain full employment by increasing the money supply enough to 
reduce the interest rate to rj 

But if the curve fails to tj, nothing short of a negative mterest rate, rg, 
would be able to maintain investment at die level necessary for full 
employment If rj turns out to be the practical limit below which monetary 
authorities cannot reduce the interest rate (and Keynes thought there was 
such a floor under the mterest rate), then mvestment will be at the level 
shown by Ij, and the economy will move to an equilibrium at less than full 
employment 

In the analysis of figure 22A, monetary policy does ha\e the power to 
affect aggregate demand through its effect on interest rates and thus on 
investment That power wdl be limited however, by the scnsihvity of 
mvestment to changes m the rate of interest And it may disappear alto- 
gether m the face of a major collapse in investor confidence In the Gmral 
Theory Keynes expressed skepticism about monetary polic/s usefulness 
because he feared that investment was far more responsive to psychologi- 
cal moods and speculative swings than to any practicable changes m the 
rate of interest Investment decisions would be dominated by shifts m the 
curves (tj, t 2 , tg) with interest rates playing a relatively minor role Most 
users of income-expenditures analysis were willing to follow this lead m 
the years immediately following World War 11 And so they looked to 
fiscal policy as the government's effective weapon in the battle against 
unemployment ^ 


THE EQUATION OF EXCHANGE 

The notion that monetary policy affects total expenditures only through 
the interest rate was a novel idea m the 19305 An older tradition m eco- 
nomics, gomg back at least to the economist philosophers John Locke 
and David Hume, asserted a much more direct and powerful influence of 
money upon total spending This older ffieory of money had been used 
primarily to explam the relationship betiveen the money supply and the 
price level It was called the ijtmffty Iheory of money 

1 Or did they conclude that monetary policy was ineffedive because they were so caught 
up m the potentialities of fiscal policy? The actual causal connections behvecn policy prefer 
ences choice of theories and empirical conclusions are not always as dear and straight 
forward as we would like them to be We all somefunes reason from conclusions to facts 
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The Money Supply and Jhe Price Level 

The quantity theory developed out of an interest in the effect that gold 
imports had ona countr/s price level in an age when the domestic money 
supply was closdy linked to a nation's monetary gold stock But the use 
fulness of the theory does not depend on the particular way in which a 
countrys money supply IS determined In its simplest form the quantity 
theory asserts that the price level will vary in proportion to changes in the 
quantity of money A doubling of the money supply will double the aver- 
age of all prices Halving the money supply will halve the price level Stated 
so baldly and boldly, the theory had at least this virtue it warned states- 
men against the folly of supposing that the national income could be 
increased simply by acqumng more money The wealth of nations as 
Adam Smith pointed out, depended upon their ability to produce want 
satisfying goods Agreater quantity of money was of no value to a country 
if it Only altered the rate of exchange between those goods and money or 
the pnee level 

But stated so baldly and boldly, the theory is also wrong The price level 
will not always change in direct proportion to changes in the money sup- 
ply There are two other possibilities One is that the change m the money 
supply mil bnng about changes m the rate at which real goods are pro 
duced In that case prices will not change by the same percentage as the 
money supply The other possibility is that money may be circulated more 
orlessrapidlyas Its quantity changes This will again break the direct pro- 
portionality of changes in the pnee level and changes in the money supply 

The possibilities are contained in a simple formula usually known as 
the eifuahon of exchange 

MV= PQ 

M represents the slock of money, V is the velocity of circulation or the 
average number of limes each unit of money changes hands during the 
period under study, P is the pnee level and Q is an index of the real trans- 
actions occurring during the period or the quantity of goods exchanged 
by means of money 

P times Q IS therefore the dollar value of all goods sold for money M 
times V IS the dollar value of all monetary expenditures for the purchase 
of goods And so MV is actually equal to PQ by definition The equation is 
an identity and could be written MV ^ pQ 

You encountered the equation of exchange, even though you weren't 
introduced at the bme, m chapter 19 While discussing the Fed's proce 
dures (or exercising control over the money supply, we asked which measure 
of the money stock was the most important one to control If the goal of the 
Fed IS to control aggregate demand, then the measure on which to focus 
would be the measure most closely linked to total expenditures So we ran 
a little test, the results of which are shown in table 19A We took gross 
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national product in current dollars as our measure of total expenditures 
during a year, and let the size of the money stock in the preceding Decem- 
ber represent the quantity of money available to hnance those expendi- 
tures Dividing GNP by each measure of the money stock gave us a numer- 
ical measurement of the relation between changes in each measure of M 
and changes in total expenditures And we pomted out at the time that this 
number had a name the velocity of money orculation 
Because GNP does not take ail money-goods exchanges mto account, 
the velocities we calculated were actually the veloahes of circulation only 
for expenditures on goods included in the calculation of the gross national 
product But GNP is a good proxy fortotal expenditures as well as the best 
measure we have for changes in the value of total output and income We 11 
therefore follow the standard practice of using GNP as a synonym for PQ 
By means of these definitions we can now assign an empincal meanmg 
to the four terms m the equation of exchange 

M = the stock of money, measured by Mj, Mj or M, 

P = the pnce level, measured by the GNP deflator 
(presented in table 17D} 

Q = the quantity of goods produced, measured by dividing the 
GNP deflator into the value of GNP in current dollars 
(presented in table 17E} 

V = the velocity of money cirailation, measured by dividmg the 
money stock mto PQ, or GNP m current dollars 

With the aid of these definitions, let's inquire more closelv mto the 
meanmg and implications of the quantity theory monev 

What Can Happen When the Stock of Money Changes^ 

The economists who asserted that the price level would always change 
m proportion to any change in the quantit) of money were impliatiy 
maintamuig that V and Q are not affected by changes m the money supply 
Money does not circulate more or less rapidly when its quanbty alters, 
they were assummg, and the volume of production does not change when 
the money supply maeases or decreases No one today defends that 
simple statement of the quantity theory, and probably no economist ever 
did mean to defend it as an exact descnption of reality But it was useful as 
a defensive weapon against those who might identify money with wealth 
and thmk they could achieve prospent)' merely by expanding the supply 
of money 

An alternative possibility is to hold that V always vanes mversely with 
M so as to maintain a constant volume of mone>' expenditures when the 
money supply changes If this were the case, the size of tiie money stock 
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wouldbea matter ofnoconsequence at all Thepublicwouldsimplyciicu* 
late money more or Ies5 rapidly, as its quantity declined or rose, m order to 
continue spending at its preferred rate Neither the price level nor the 
volume of production would respond to changes in the money supply 
That proposition is also loo extreme ever to have been held as an exact 
description of a monetary economy But it was useful to economists who 
wanted to argue that increases m the money supply were not an effective 
way to restore prosperity in a recession In periods of particularly deep or 
prolonged depression, it might be that any increases in the money slock 
would simply increase idle money balances Even that proposition has not 
been tested, however, because there were no really massive injections of 
money into the economy in the 1930s 

Let's consider one additional possibility Suppose that V docs not change 
when M changes, so that increases or decreases m M bring about propor- 
tionate maeases or decreases m the product of P and Q How will the 
effects be distributed between P and Q? This is an extremely important 
questionfor anyone who holds that the stock of money does affect the total 
volume of expenditures If the economy is already operating at "full 
employment,' then Q cannot increase If we admit that "full employment' 
is a somewhat huzy concept, we might want to say that Q cannot increase 
very much or very rapidly when the economy is already operating at high 
employment Large increases m the money supply would then have their 
principal impact on P,aiid would cause inflation This is still assuming that 
V IS constant when M increases The economists who used the simple 
version d the quantity theory were actually assuming both the constancy 
of V and an economy operating continuously at "full employment " If, on 
the other hand, the economy is running well below the "full employ- 
ment" level, an increase m M when V is constant might cause an increase 
m Q, and an increase m P, or some combination of the two If the increase 
m M pnmanly affected Q m such a case, "full employment" might be 
restored in periods of recession through increases in the money supply 

How Stable Is Velocity? 

It should be clear from al! of this that the importance of money, and 
hence the potential effectiveness of monetary policy, depends on theactua! 
behavior of V when M changes and the actual separate responses of P and 
Q under the condihons that exist at the time 

What do we know about the actual behavior of V? One of the factors 
contnbutmg to the eventual revival of interest in monetary policy after 
World War II wasa wealth of empirical studies demonstrating the relative 
stability of V Although those studies were far more comprehensive and 
detailed than the data presented m table 19A, the velocity numbers in that 




table provide a good enough picture for our purposes Figure 22B charts Figure 22B Velocity of money 

the course of velocity from 1960 to 1974 TheveloatyofM,hastendedto crculahon 1970 74 

rise since 1960 but at a fairly steady rate The velocity of M has fluctuated - money stock 

slightly and shown no long term tendency to increase or deaease The ng December) 

velocity of M3 has fluctuated just a little more than M2 while dnft ng 
almost ia}perceptib}y downward 

If changes m the money stock are in fact closely correlated with changes 
m PQ may we conclude the PQ can be controlled by controlling the money 
supply? We raised the same question briefly in chapter 19 and pointed out 
three objections to that conclusion Lets review them One is the difficulty 
in separating the effects upon P and upon Q In a penod of inflation we 
want to restram P but not Q In a penod of recession we want to expand Q 
but not P Can monetary policy do that? The ability to affect the course of 
P times Q IS not enough 

Another objection has to do with the difficulties inherent in managing 
the money supply Wediscussedthatprobleinat!engthmchapterl9 The 
monetary authorities have not found it easy to select appropriate targets 
or to hit the targets they choose 

The third objection is the one we want to consider now In the social 
sciences a historical correlation is rarely acceptable evidence of a causal 
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connertson Wemight fmda strong negative cortelationover time between 
new housing starts and the rate of change in the price of medical services, 
but we would be reluctant to conclude that the direct manipulation of one 
vtnll control the other Wc would demand a theoretical explanation If we 
were then told that general inflation raises the price of medical services 
and ako creates the expectation of continuing inflation, which m turn 
slows down residential construction by raising interest rates, we might be 
satisfied that the correlation is not mere coincidence But we would not 
then try to stimulate the home building industry by putting price controls 
on doctors and hospitals 


THE DEMAND FOR MONEY BALANCES 

Is there an adequate theoretical explanation for the stability of V? We 
can best answer that question by using the little device employed m chap- 
ter 19 when we first called attention to the velocity concept Instead of 
writing the equation of exchange as MV = PQ, we write M = (1/V)PQ 
While the equations are mathematically equivalent, the latter form makes 
more behavioral sense People don't think about the velocity with which 
they want to circulate money and then take steps to reach their preferred 
velocity But people do think about their money balances They think 
about them in relation to their anticipated expenditures, and they take 
actions designed to move their money balances toward the levels they 
prefer The public's total stock of money balances is expressed as a 
fraction of which is the volume of current expenditures 
It follows that V will be stable if the public does not quickly or easily 
change its demand for money, or, more specifically, its preferred ratio 
between money balances and current expenditures 


Actual and Preferred Money Balances 

Thepublicas a whole must hold the entire money supply, because it isn't 
counted as money unless it is being held by the public So total money bal- 
ances will always be identical to M (regardless of which measure of M we 
use) But actual money balances may not be equal to preferred money bal- 
ances If the monetary authorities were to increase the money supply at a 
time when the public was satisfied with its current money holdings, some 
people would necessanly find themselves holding larger money balances 
than they preferred to hold So they would take steps to reduce their 
money balances back to the preferred level And if the Fed were to reduce 
the money supply when people were holding their preferred amounts of 
money, they would try to raise their balances back up to the previous level 
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We issued this caution before but it ma> be worth mentioning again 
Do not confuse the concepts of monc> and income Monev is a stock 
income is a flow When we talk about peoples preferences for money 
bihnces ue are not tall mg about their rttiludc tomrd income The 
preference for mone> balances is tlic same ihmgas thedemind for mone) 
And the demand for mone^ is the demand (or liquidity not for more 
income When someone si)s tint Locil 13 of the United Federation of 
Dmglcworkers is demmding more monev that Iranslites m our termi 
nology into a demmd for more income in the form ofbigher wages People 
can mcreisc their incomes without increi mg the amount of their money 
holdings if the\ simply step up ihcir spending by the amount of the 
inCTcase m income Or the\ cm increase ihtir mone\ holdings m the face 
of a decreasing income if they are \ illing to reduce their expenditures by 
more than the decline m their income An increase m the demand for 
money almy s means an mcroiscd desire to hold money balances »i prefn 
nice (0 (il/crii i/iu n« fs Thus a person i ho mcrea'cs his money balances is 
notneccssinlyiveiithiertlnn he was before hcsimply holds more wealth 
than before in the form of monci nthc' thin in such nonmonev forms as 
refrigerators or corponic bonds 


Nominal ind Reil Monev Balances 

It IS the connection between acti al money balances md pref md balances 
Ihil explains hon chmges m the money supply affect the economy But 
to sec how it works you must distinguish between « uufl/and rral money 
balances A person s rc li monev balance is the command o\ er other goods 
that thoscdollars provide You might feel secure wi h^200in\ourchccking 
iccount But if the price ic\ el doubled lha‘moncvbiianccwouldntbcas 
comfortable You wouldhweto hold ‘^JCOmyounei imlbalancetomain 
tain the level of your nal balincc People s preferences are for rtnf balances 
they re concerned mother words about the vilue or purchasing power of 
those bahncGS it s true thtt people ma\ be fooled for a while mlo sup 
posing that their real bahnccs ha\ en t decimed when the pnee level rises 
but they tend to discover the truth and make adjustments A rising price 
level by reducing the purchasing power of money lowers real balances 
even though nomm^.! balances haven t changed On the other hand a 
falling price level other things remaining equal raises real balances 

Fffccls of Changes in the Supply of Money 

What will happen if the Rd increases the money stock at a bmc when 
the public is holding the amount of money it prefers to hold? People will 
find themselves holding more money than they want to hold So they will 
spend some They will shift the composition of their asset portfolio by 
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e'<changing money for other goods The public as a whsk cannot get nd of 
money in this way, because one person's surrender of money for an alter- 
native good must be some other person’s aquisition of precisely that 
amount of money But the aifemp! on the part of people to reduce their 
money balances has several kinds of effects that will finally bnng actual 
balances into equality with preferred balances 

One effect will be on the prices of goods With people more eager than 
before to acquire goods for money, the price of goods will be bid up That's 
inflation an increase tn P 

If the enhanced bidding for goods doesn't raise their price, it must mean 
that the supply of goods has increased That's an expansion of production 
an increase in Q 

Now if the demand for money balances is a demand for rral balances, 
then the nse in Por Q or both will eventually cause the quantity of nominal 
money balances demanded to increase It will continue increasing as long 
as PQ IS increasing PQ will keep inaeasmg as long as the public keeps 
increasing its demand for goods, and the public will keep increasing its 
demand for goods as long as its actual money balances are greater than its 
preferred balances 

Does that seem much too complicated to remember? Then don't try to 
remembent Thmkitthrough The average amount of money you want to 
hold over some period of time will depend on your anticipated expendi* 
hires during that time If the dollar amount of your anticipated expendi* 
hires goes up, you will probably want to hold more money on average or 
to maintain the sue of your ml balances by increasing your ncminai bal 
ances The point of this whole account is that when the Fed allows more 
money to be created than the public wants to bold at the time, the attempt 
to reduce those now excessive balances leads to an inaeased demand for 
goods, and hence to cither higher prices or expanded output or both That's 
an Increase in PQ If you're a representative member of the public, your 
"share' of PQ will nse, so you'll want to hold more money than you did 
before ITs aU quite logical PQ rises in response to the increased supply of 
money until the quanhty demanded is equal to the larger quantity now 
being supplied 

The Demand for Money in the Equation of Exchange 

The key to the whole process is the presumed relationship between the 
quantity of money demanded by the public and PQ If the public warts to 
hold money balances equal to (*/ 5 )PQ, the public m effect wants V to be 5 
Suppose that P is 1 00 (100% of the base year), Q is $1350 bilhon, the public 
vrants to hold money Ulances equal to (y 5 )PQ, and M (we'll use Mj) is 
$270 billion The quantity of money being demanded is equal to the quan- 
tity supplied Tliei (he fed inaeases M to $300 billion The public still 
wants to hold orily $270 billion, and so people try to buy more goods with 
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their extra money hoIdmg<; This bids up the pi ices of goods and/or stimu 
jates addihonaj production Until PQ has maeased to $1500 billion, the 
public will be holding more money than it wants to hold and as a conse 
quence will be taking actions that raise the level of PQ Equilibrium wd) 
be reached when-and this is only one of the man\ possible combinations, 
of coursc-the price level has risen 10% and real GNP has mcreased to 
$1364 billion 

Will this same process work in reverse? What would wc expect to occur 
if the Fed decreased the money supply to $250 billion in the initial circum- 
stances desenbed above? With GMP at $1350 and the public demanding 
money balances equal to ’/ of that amount people will find themselves 
holding less nionev than thev prefer to hold And so they ivill reduce their 
demand for goods m an effort to restore their money balances As a conse 
quence, P may fall and Q will probably fall If PQ falls to $1250 billion, 
equilibrium will be restored with the quantity of money now available, 
$250 billion, equal to the quantitv demanded, (' )$1250 billion 

If the demand for money (‘ 4 ) is constant changes in the stock of money 
(M) will lead to proportionate changes m nominal gross national product 
(PQ) But two qualifications to this analysis must be mentioned 

Hyperinflation and Velocity 

If the monctarv authorities were to increase the money slock so rapidly 
that almost everyone came to expect large increases m the price level, the 
demand for money would almost cerlainlv fall Money would then be an 
asset whose future value relative to other assets was expected to decline 
rapidly People would therefore want to exchange money for other goods 
before this happened Money would become like the Old Maid card that 
all players try to pass on as soon as they can and the \clocity of circulation 
would rise That's what occurred in the German hyperinflation of the 1920s 

A continuing rapid rate of growth m the money supply caused prices to 
rise, the continuing inflation created expectations of further inflation, 
these expectations prompted an increase m V and an even more rapid 
inflation, the falling real value of money induced the monetary authorities 
to make even more nominal money available inflationary expectations 
increased shii further and prompted an ever greater reluctance to hold 
money, until finally people quit work early m the day to spend Iheir money 
income before it iiad become almost worthless In such a situation when no 
ofic wniits lo hold iiieiiry nmeu i*" iisflf'-s the monetary system disintegrates, 
and exchange must occur through the cumbersome processes of barter 

Interest Rates and Velocity 

That IS one qualification to the generalixation that changes m M will 
induce proportionate changes in PQ The second qualification is css 
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exchanging money for other goods The public /is uiof 
money m this way because one person s surrender of 
native good must be some other persons acquisifior^ “ 
amount of money But the allempl on the part of peop 
money balances has several kinds of effects fiiat will fir i -v 
balances into equality with preferred balances 
One effect will be on the prices of goods With people 
before to acquire goods for money the price of goods will be ^ 
inflation an increase m P ^ 
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Now if the demand for money balances is a demand for m ^ 
then the risem Por Q or both will eventually cause the quantity o*y 
money balances demanded to increase It will continue increas r 
as PQ IS increasing PQ will keep increasing as long as the publi ^ 
increasing its demand for goods and the public will keep « 
demand for goods as long as its actual money balances are greater j 
preferred balances 

Does that seem much too complicated to remember? Then don t 
remember It Think it through The average amount pf money you w.> 
hold over some period of time will depend on your anticipated exp 
hires durmg that lime If the dollar amount of your antiapated expend 
lures goes up you will probably want to hold more money on average i 
to mamtam (he sue of youi real balances by increasing your nummal ba’ 
ances The point of this whole account is that when the Fed allows more 
money to beaeated than the public wants to hold at the time the attempt 
to reduce those now excessive balances leads to an increased demand for 
goods and hence to either higher pnees or expanded output or both Thats 
an increase in PQ If you re a representative member of the public your 
share of PQ will nse so you II want to hold more money than you did 
before It s all quite logical rises m response to the increased supply of 

money until the quantity demanded is equal to the larger quantity now 
being supplied 

The Demand for Money in the Equation of Exchange 

The key to the whole process is the presumed relationship between the 
quantity of money demanded by the public and PQ If the pubi c warts to 
hold money balances equal to (^^)PQ the public in effect wants V to be ' 
SupposethatPislOO(10(roofthebaseyear) Q is $1350 billion thepub 
wants to hold money balances equal to {ysjPQ and M (we II use Mj) 
$270 b Uion The quantity of money being demanded is equal to the i- 
tity supplied Then the Fed increases M to $300 billion The public s 
wants to hold only $270 billion and so people try to buy more good^ 
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expanded opportun!Uesthatiiquid:l7 offers Oncof the costs IS ihemcomc 

foregone by keeping assets in the form of currenc> or checking deposits 
rather thanin forms thatyicldinteresl itfollow then thalithighermter 
esl rates the quantity of money demanded lor an> volume of anticipated 
expenditures uouid be less than when interest rates are low 

This suggests our second qualification to the assertion that changes in 
M lull induce proportionate c}iange< in PQ Go bach ro the numerical 
example employ ed a few paragraphs earlier Tito \ ubiic initiany wints to 
hold money balances equal to (’/ )PQ If PQ is $i 150 bilhon and M is S270 
billion, the quantity of money demanded equals th- quantity bupohed 
When the Fed increases M to S300 billion the public finds itself holding 
more money than it wants to hold and conaqnently begins cvchinguig 
money for other assets But those other assets don t hne to be such goods 
as suitcases and porterhouse Mcal^. unich are included m the gross 
national product They could also be fimnci.il assets li^e poccri ment 
bonds or corporate securities 

An increased demand for financial as«ls uill bid up ll.eir pn - and 
thcrcbvrcdocc their percentage vicid (A s'^ru-iwuhost o\ ncr«i..p v.Hds 
SIO per year is returning 8fo when itt price is '•125 but only o'j i‘ its pr cc 
rises to $167 ) Declining rates of return on secunties me m dcctn ny i rtcr- 
est rates and hence a lower opporiuniK cost of holding money As a result 
the public might now be willing to hold mewee bii,nces equal to «omo 
larger percentage of anticipated expenditure. 

Assume lUSt forpurposcs of liluMralion that the prevailing rale of 'clurn 
on financial assets dots fall as a result of the $30 billion increase m the 
money supply, and that the public conscqucnily detiJ's its now willing 
to hold money balances equal to ' , ^ of anticioatcd typcnditurcs In that 
case the new equilibrium would occur with a smaller increase m PO. PQ 
would increase to only SlI-IO billion rath r than to Sl‘^00 b llion Tiia‘ 
could be achieved through some such combinition w a 6% increase in the 
price level and a rise m real GNT to about $1358 bill on 

The important lesson to be drawn from these qualifications is Uni vxedo 
not have good grounds for concluding thil Vis a comlmt or that it ivili not 
change m response to changes in M But the money supolv v\ill be an 
important vanable to control, .and monetary policv can be eff^ctwc c\en 
if that stringent condition is not satisfied It is enough for V to be 
and pndidahle Empirical studies of the US economy strongly indicate 
that the demand for money w stable and predictable within the range of 
economic experiences since World War 11 


Summing Up 

The thread of the argument has now Iwisted through some feirly un- 
familiar terrain We hope the thread hasn't broken in your hand and that 
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expanded opporUinihes that liquidity offers Oncof the costs is the income 
foregone bv keeping assets in the form of currency or checking deposits 
rather than in forms that Mcld interest It follmvs, then, that at higher inter- 
est rates the qumtily of money demanded for an) volume of anticipated 
expenditures would be less than when inlcrcsl rates are low 

This suggests our second qualification to the assertion that changes in 
M will induce proportionate changes in PQ Go back to the numerical 
example tmpio\ cd a few paragraphs earlier The public milwllv wants to 
hold money balances cqinl lo(‘; )PQ IfPQis&I350billionandMisS270 
billion, the quantilv of mono) demanded equals the quantitv supplied 
W hen the Ted increases M to $300 billion, the public finds itself holding 
more monev than it a\ iiaK to hold and consequently begins cvclnngmg 
money for other assets But those other assets don't have to be such goods 
as suitcases .and porterhouse steaks, which arc mcludcd m the gross 
national product They could .also be financial .assets like goaernment 
bonds or corpor.alc securities 

An incrr.ascd demand for finanoal assets will bid up their price .and 
thereby reduce tilt irpcrccntagi yield (Ascairilvwhosco\siicrship)icidb 
SIO por)Mris returning S''oaviKnits price is $125, but only6‘'iif its price 
rises lo $167 ) Declining r.ilcs of return on sccunties mc.in declining inter- 
est r.alcs. and hence .a lower opportunity cost of holding monc\ As .1 result 
the public mighl now be asiliing to hold monc\ bakanccs cqu.al to some 
larger pcrccnt.af,c of aniicipalcd cxptndilurc'’ 

Assume |U5l for purpose s of illustration lh.ii the prevailing r.alo of return 
on fin.anci.il .’sstts does fall as a result of the $30 billion increase m the 
monc>’suppl), and lint the public constquonll) decides it snow willing 
to hold money bakanccs equal to ‘ ^ of .anticip.\tcd expenditures In that 
ease the new equilibrium would occurwith a smaller increase m PQ, PQ 
would increase to only $I )t0 billion r.alhcr than lo $1500 billion ni.\t 
could be .achica cd through some such conabmation .as a 6®a incrc.asc m the 
pnee level and a rise in rc.il GNP to about $135fl billion 

The important lesson lo be dr.awn from these qualifications is that we do 
not have good ground'' for concluding th.il V isa consl.anl or that it will not 
change in response to changes m M But the monev supply will be an 
important variable lo control, and monckary' policy' can be effective e\en 
if that stringent condition is not s.ilisficd U is enough for V to be sliiWr 
and Empirical studies of the US economy strongly mdolc 

that the demand for money k s^ble and predictable avilhm the range of 
economic experiences smee World War II 


Summing Up 

The thread of the argument has noav twisted through some fairly un- 
familiar tcrnain We hope the thread hasn't broken m your hand and that 
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expanded opportunities that liquidity offers One of the costs is the income 
foregone by keeping assets in the form of currency or checking deposits 
rather than in forms that yield interest It follows, then that at higher inter 
est rates the quantity of money demanded for any volume of anticipated 
expenditures would be less than when interest rates are low 

This suggests our second qualification to the assertion that changes m 
M will induce proportionate changes m PQ Go back to the numerical 
example employed a few paragraphs earlier The pubhc initially wants to 
hold money balances equal to (%}PQ If PQ is $1350 billion and M is S270 
billion, the quantity of money demanded equals the quantity supplied 
When the Fed increases M to $300 billion, the public finds itself holding 
more money than it wants to hold and consequently begins exchanging 
money for other assets But those other assets don't have to be such goods 
as suitcases and porterhouse steaks, which are included m the gross 
national product They could also be financial assets like government 
bonds or corporate secunties 

An increased demand for finanaaj assets will bid up their price and 
thereby reduce their percentage yield (A secunty whose ownership yields 
$10 per year is returning when its pnce is $125, but only 6% if its price 
rises to $167 ) Declining rates of return on securities mean dechnmg inter- 
est rates and hence a lower opportunity cost of holding money As a result, 
the public might now be willing to hold money balances equal to some 
larger percentage of anticipated expenditures 

Assume just for purposes of illustration that the prevailing rale of return 
on financial assets does fall as a result of the $30 billion increase m the 
money supply, and that the public consequently decides its now willing 
to hold money balances equal to ^ of antiapaled expenditures In that 
ase the newequiiiiimiin wumWoawmtfiibwAVim'reasif PQ 
would increase to only $1440 billion rather than to $1500 bilhon That 
could be achieved through some such combination as a 6% maease mthe 
price level and a rise in real GNP to about $1358 billion 

The important lesson to be drawn from these qualificabons is that we do 
not have good grounds for concluding that V is a constant or that it will not 
change in response to changes in M But the money supply will be an 
important variable to control, and monetary policy can be effective even 
if that stringent condihon is not satisfied It is enough for V to be stable 
and prediclabk Empirical studies of the U S economy strongly mdicate 
that the demand for money is stable and predictable within the range of 
economic expenences since World War 11 


Summing Up 

The thread of the argument has now twisted through some fairly un- 
familiar terrain We hope the thread hasn't broken in your hand and that 
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Hou uellmonctir) polit?, Ins done how well it might do andthepos 
ciblc costs of usi lb il irc questions wi II return to when wc lr\ to put all 
the poliCN pieces together in chapters 2o md 26 There ire important rea 
sons as wc shall sc" for deferring those questions until we\e brought 
intermtionai cxchinfc into our picture But if wc iren t yet read> to evalu 
ate solutions wccin it leisl tike the mie now to look morecloseK at the 
niture of the problem 


Tlic Tffccts of Inflation 

Wh> i< infiifiom sociiUmP It sinidtofct ncoplc to lake thit question 
seriously in i period of fiirK npid inflii on whin cvcr\ pronouncement 
by politicians union leidcrs business cxeculi cs mdtck\:sioncommer 
cials begins with the n inifie lint its i grno e\il ind asU onh what 
must be done to stop it 

In in inflation ci.crNfhmg bciomcs mon e\pensi\c \ndllntsob\i 
oush bid isn l it? It would indeed be bid if it \crctriic butilisnt rue 
If the price of r rvfl iii^ inerciscs m cqinl proportion then m real term 
jflJiifj has become more cxpcn«i\e \ole eitefuil) ihil cierslhing 
includes the sen ices of wigc ind '■iliryi oricers indeiery kindoffinan 
nal asset from morlgigcs Ihnugh Innk deposit*- to the enti Icments of 
people dnwing pensions or socnlHCunh benefits Ofeours'’ i!l prices 
do not men tsc m cquil proportion durmp an inflation ind so some goods 
do become more expensne in rei! terms But it s a logical corollan lint 
other goods must then become Its expensne in reil terms A large part 
of the social problem iswe<lnllsce s the tendency of goods to r sc in 
price at different rates dunnf i per od of inflilion But unless this has 
other effects that well-wen I set mentioned the losses must exactly bihncc 
the gams A pure mflilion does not m ilsHf m Vc a <o icl\ as a whole 
worse off 


Supply Inflation ind Dcmind Inflation 

Pure inflilion? The woid p re should mikc \ou ■•u picious }ust as the 
words fill! fit ? and iirr r ought to do in ques ions on i true false test By a 
pure inflation we mem ^ nse in the avenge price level not caused by any 
changes in conditions of supply but brought about entirely by changes in 

demand Both kinds of change can cause such an index of he price level 

as the Consumer or Wholesale Price Index or the GNP deflator to nse But 
they ought to be distinguished conceptinlK rxtcnswc crop failures will 
cause food prices to rise Hurricane damage will nijcthc price of housing 
in the affected area Airplane hijackings will raise the price of air travel if 
the airlines are compelled to hire securilv guards Tlie exhaustion of scarce 
mineral resources will raise the prices of all goods subsequently produced 
with resources less suited to the task Work rules or trade regulations that 
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reduce effioency will ause higher prices These are all examples of price 
increases ongiruting from the supply side in each case theratioof output 
to input was reduced and there was a consequent reduction in welfare 
When prices nse with the conditions of supply unchanged however, 
they can only be rising because the monetary demand has inaeased And 
that is what we mean by a pure inflation A pure inflation is a decrease m 
the value of money relative to all other goods with no change induced by 
altered supply conditions in the values of those other goods relative to 
one another 


changes n the composition of demand 

Even with total monetary demand In an economy constant the 
composition of that demand will be changing continually Tennis 
will suddenly catch on ^vlth the public for example and the 
demand for rackets balls nets and related equipment will rise 
while the demand for other goods declines Will this affect over 
all price indices? It may 

If the production of a pamcular good cannot be increased 
quickly when the demand for it increases the good s price will 
nse And it may well nse by more than the fall in price of goods 
whose demand has decreased resulting in a net Increase m the 
level of measured pnees In general the more inelastic the supply 
curves of goods for which demand is increasing, the greater will 
be the upward pressure exerted on price indices by changes m the 
composition of demand Should this be called inflation? Does it 
qualify as pure inflation ? There are grounds for answering 
either vvay 0ut ho»\ever we label it we will want to distinguish 
increases in the measured price level due to changes m the com 
position of demand from changes due to an increase in the total 
of monetary demand Their causes are different their effects are 
different and they will yield to different remedies 

From 195S through 1964 when the Wholesale Price Index was 
holding steady the Consumer Price Index was creeping up by 
about 1 % per year The latter may have been due to the fact that 
consumers were shifting their expenditures more toward services 
and other goods whose production could only be increased at 
sharply higher costs 


We cannot tell merely from looking at a price mdex to what extent the 
nse m price of a particular good was due to changes in supply conditions 
and how much was due to monetary demand The rise m food prices from 
1967 to the present must be attributed in part to each but sorting out the 
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effect of government acreage restrictions and bad weather from the conse- 
quences of an increased money demand is a difficult task The disfanchon 
must be made^ however, because the causes and consequences are differ 
ent We might say, in fact that price increases onginating on the supply 
side are evidence of the problem of increased scarcity There is less of what 
we want than there was before But price maeases resulhngfrtjmmcreased 
money demand are evidence only of increased money demand A pure 
inflation in and of itself makes no one work harder and forces no one to 
curtail consumption Its effect is like that of going from measurement m 
yards to measurement in feet 


The Redistribution of Wealth 

How does mflation (and we mean from now on price increases due 
entirely to mcreased money demand) create social problems? What prob- 
lems does it cause? In the first place, it redistributes wealth and mcorae 
For when aggregate money demand mcreases, all pnces will not increase 
in the same proportion and at the same time Some pnces are set for only 
short periods of time and can move up quickly in response to maeased 
demand examples are the pnces of farm products and many of the raw 
materials used in industrial production Overprices like those at a retail 
grocery chain, are revised less frequently and so respond less quickly to 
demand Commercial and residential rents are usually set by contract and 
often cannot be changed for long periods although there are ways for 
landlords to compel a reopening of the contract and negotiate a higher 
rental, these procedures entail additional costs to the landlord Wages and 
salaries are typically established fay agreements that are supposed to 
extend over longer periods of time these agreements can also be renegoti- 
ated during the contract period, and some will even contam formal clauses 
calling for renegotiation if certain conditions change But wages and 
salaries tend to be less quickly responsive to increased money demand 
than retail pnces and somewhat more responsive than rental prices There 
are many prices that cannot be raised quickly, because to raise them 
requires the consent of a regulatory body that may move with glacial 
speed railroads, au-lmes, gas and electric utibfaes, and telephone com- 
panies all complain of their inability to respond quickly enough to an 
increased money demand Then there are creditors who have made long 
term loans and cannot raise the payments they regularly receive for that 
service until the loan matures perhaps twenty-five years m the future On 
the other hand, consider the happy position of the federal government 
selling us national defense and a variety of soaal services and charguig a 
price (the personal income tax) that not only mcreases, but mcreases at a 
progressive rate as monetary demand increases The net result of all this 
IS that mflation redistributes income 
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Prices that respond more sloisly to increased demand don t necessarily 
increase less sometimes they just take longer to get where they re going 
But that still means that income is redistributed during the transitional 
period Compare the prices of food and of clothing, relatively quick 
responders with the price of rental housing, a slow responder, during and 
after thesharp inflation at the onset o/ the horean fVar TibkZZA shows 
the percentage inacases from the preceding year for each 


Table 22A 

PRICE INOtEASES FROM PRECEDING YEAR 


Food 

Rent 

Clothing 

1951 

+ 111% 

+40% 

+ 90% 

mi 

+ 18 ’. 

+41% 

-09% 

1953 

15% 

+54% 

-0 8% 

1954 

-02% 

+ 36% 

-01% 


Source Bureau of Labor *'talist cs 


But that s ancient history to those who weren I born until after 1954 
Let s compare some differential rates of price increase for the protracted 
mftationary period from 2957 to 1973 (We 11 examine irflahon since 1973 
separately b^ausc it tells a somewhat different tale ) Table 22B gives the 
percentage increases from average price levels m 1967 to average levels in 
1975 Plus signs are superfluous in th s table there were no decreases 
Compare these with another significant set of figures The mean hourly 
wage of production or nonsupervisory workers m private nonagricultural 
industries increased over the same period by 46 5% Per capita disposable 
income increased by 52 6% The statement often made in this period that 
inflation was eating into the average Americans take home pay and 
reducing his real income is simply untrue Rra/ per capita disposable 
income rose 20 3% between 1967 and 1973 The mean rwl hourly earnings 
of production workers rose 10 1% and their real spendable weekly earnings 
rose 4 6*^ Part ofthe difference between these last two figures by the way, 
can be attributed to the higher personal income and social security taxes 
paid in 1973 They averaged 10 of gross weekly earnings in 1967 but 
12 3% of 1973 earnmgs 

Who IS hurt by inflation then? Not necessarily the average American 
worker celebrated m speech and sto^ along every campaign trail m the 
land * Sharpen \ip your sense of melodrama on the news that landlords 
and holders of mortgages are among the chief victims of inflation' 

The income redislnbution effects of inflation depend heavily, however. 


1 Remember thougli lhallheirun like at! averages corceals J fferences All workers 
d J rot fare equity weU. 






Table 22B PRICE INCREASES FROM 1967 TO 1973 

Food 

Rent 

Clothing 

Medical 

care 

Transportation 

Fuel oil 
and Coal 

Gas and 
Hectriaty 

41.4% 

24.2% 

26.8% 

37,7% 

238% 

36 . 0 % 

26 . 4 % 


Source; Bureau of Labor Statistics 


on how rapidly the inflation occurs and how well it has been anticipated. 
From January, 1973 to July 1974, the consumer price index rose 16.1%. 
Over this same period the average hourly wage of production workers 
increased only 11.9%, and the real hourly wage fell by 33%. Other avail- 
able evidence supports the thesis suggested by these data. When prices 
are increasing slowly, workers can keep pace, but they fall behind when 
the inflation rate steps up. Landlords also suffered, by the way, as rental 
rates on housing increased only 7% over this period, or by less than half 
as much as the average of all items included in the consumer price index. 
(You're wrong if you think we're ridiculing landlords. Our intention is to 
call into question the strange but widely shared belief that owners of rental 
housing are all wealthy, and that they can usually gouge additional rent 
from tenants at the twirl of a moustache.) 


Victims and Beneficiaries 


Data on average hourly wages, per capita income, or rental prices con- 
ceal a lot of internal differences, of course. And differences are the heart of 
the problem. Inflation redistributes income because some sellers can raise 
their prices more quickly in response to a demand increase than can others. 
During inflationary periods, people whose income derives from prices 
that increase more slowly than the average surrender purchasing power to 
people deriving income from prices that increase more rapidly. They quite 
understandably resent inflation and insist that the government do some- 


thing about it, , 

These victims of inflation find political allies, interestingly enough, 
among many of the beneficiaries of inflation. The political signiBcance of 
inflation and the strength of popular pressure on government to contiol it 
(or at least seem to be controlling it) can only be appreciated if one unte- 
slands why the beneficiaries of inflation so often jom in denouncing it I he 
principal reason is that they think they too are victims. 

Someone who receives a 10% salary increase almost memUbly regards 
the raise as completely merited, only just, perhaps long overdue. The fact 
that 8 of those 10 percentage points may reflect nothing but an mcrease or 
an anticipated increase in the price of the worker's pr^uct is not some- 
thing that can be readily observed. So it's overlooked. If prices thennseby 




FARM PRICES AVD FOOD PRICES 


The rcUlion bchrecn the prices cpnsumcrs pjy for food and 
the pncK fannm receive for their products has enormous politi 
cal importance ThepuWicgenerall) rcgirdsrsmg food prices as 
a great cm! but farmersand thcif political allies become deep!) 
disturbed when prices for agricultural products decline Overlong 
periods of time these tivO Indiees do tend to move together Dot 
owr shorter periods they aix and often do move quite diversely 
as the taWe below shows And during a period when prices at the 
store ire rising while prices at the farm are declining, the volume 
1 of political protest rises rapidly Silence usually rcigrs however, 
when food prices arc Iagt,ing behind the rate of increase in farm 
pnees 




Farm 



Farm 


food 

Prodgcts 


Food 

Troducls 


in the 

m the 


nthe 

in the 


1 

J 

tVholesale 


Consumer 

IVholfsale 


IViff Index Prtre Index 


rrjfp Index Pare Index 

I960 

MO 

972 

July 1973 

MO 9 

173 3 

1961 

891 

963 

Aug 

1404 

213 3 

19o2 

899 

930 

Sept 

1483 

2004 

loo3 

912 

946 

Oct 

1434 

1354 

1964 

924 

946 

Nov 

1500 

184 0 

T9o5 

044 

937 

Dec 

1513 

1372 

I960 

991 

1050 

Jan 1974 

1537 

202 6 

1967 

lOQO 

1000 

Feb 

1576 

205 6 

1968 

1036 

102J 

Mar 

1591 

1970 

1069 

1089 

1091 

Apr 

158 6 

1862 

1970 

1149 

1110 

May 

159 7 

1303 

1971 

1)84 

1129 

June 

1603 

168 6 

1972 

1235 

1250 




1973 

1414 

1763 





Notice that over the first six months of 1974 the index of food 
pnccsfOScataftflndWratcofaboutB’ “» while the index of farm 
product prices fell at an annutl rate of about 40% That is a sure 
formula for pohlical unrest despite the fart that farm product 
paces in June 1974 wenr63 6% above their 1967 level while food 
prices wire only 60 '% higher than they had been in the index 
base J par 
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6% during the same period because of the same inaease m aggregate 
demand that accounted for 8 of the 10 percentage points m his last raise, 
the worker will not rejoice in the fact that he gamed from inflation Instead 
he will complam that inflation has eaten up 60% of his last raise, and start 
thinking about ways to restore his loss through another salary mcrease 
We all tend to regard macases m our oivn money income as our just 
desert Increases in the general pnee level, how^ever, are bad and should be 
prevented But paces are not only costs Looked at from the ottier side, 
they're the components of income We just don't tie the two together 

Inflation is almost universally unpopular, even with the beneftcianes of 
Its redistnbution effects, because of the myopia and self-centeredness that 
causes most of us to regard increases in our own incomes as fully justified 
and mcreases m the prices we must pay as a failure m the system Govern- 
ment ivill receive no credit, obviously, for getting me what I desen'e and 
have fully earned, but it ivill be blamed for creatmg or tolerating a situation 
m which others are able to rob me of my gams through higher paces 

Effects on Production 

Illusion thus plays a major role in making inflation unpopular and 
creating pressure on governments to do something about it But the costs 
of mflahon to a society as a whole are not compkklu illusory Imagine a 
situation m which the \arious state governments controlled the standards 
for weights and measures Suppose further that the officials in most states 
had come to the conclusion that the only way to effect a shift to the metric 
system was to sneak it over on people by gradually expanding the inch 
until it had become one thirty-sixth of a meter So at periodic but unpre- 
aicfafij’e interval's, the oiiiaaikoi^variuus'stolvwijmlfainTimiit'tfiOi'AWir 
jurisdictions an official increase in the length of the inch-"never enough 
to notice," as they might say, but enough to push the inch over ten years 
from its present length of 0254 meters to the desired length of 027% 
meters 

Where would the costs of such a procedure show up? In resources 
devoted to guessmg the timing and rate of changes and insuring against 
the consequences of mistakes, in resources spent on coordmating decisions 
among states with inches of temporaaly varying length, m resources 
employed to fit tools conforming to older speaftcations to produces made 
to newer specifications, in resources wasted on the airreclion of mistakes 
ansing from the mcreased uncertainty' and the complexity of the coordi 
nating task The real costs of inflation to a soaety are like the costs just 
described 

It IS sometimes said that inflation is merely a change m the length of 
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the measuring instrament Utthat be true it does not follow that inflation 
has no real costs An elastic measuring instrument is a serious problem 
whenever deasions have to be coordinated over space and time A grave 
danger ansmg from the expenence of inflation is that people will devote 
so many resources to dealmg with the inflation that production will 
decline substantially 


PRICES SUBjECT TO CHANGE 

When prices ate rising rapidly catalogs qu ckly become out of 
date And companies that sell heavily through catalogs run into 
problems Because customers often become angry when told after 
ordenng a good that it is only available at a pnce higher than the 
one listed m the catalog companies prefer to stand by their catalog 
prices But if prices rise by 10% per year a company that issues its 
catalogs annually may bke a severe beating on goods sold shortly 
before Us new catalog is issued One solution is putting catalogs 
out more frequently Another is to issue smaller special catalogs 
at various times throughout (he year But either solution raises the 
firm s cost of doing business 


Accelerition and Hyperinflation 

In a hyperinflation such as some countries have experienced as a result 
of wars and as Germany experienced in a spectacular way from 192J to 
1923 the measutmgmstiumcnt becomes worthless The purchasing power 
of money becomes so unpredictable that money is no longer useful barter 
replaces monetary exchange inefficiencies multiply and production finally 
collapses But inflation of the kmd experienced in recent ) ears m the United 
Stales IS a much different thing from the German inflation of the 1920s 
when prices rose more than 60 tiHion ptrcinf in a single year The German 
experience stands as a warning however and raises the question whether 
inflation can be contained once it gets beyond a certain rate The economy 
can adjust to creeping inflation and occasional gallops we ve done it 
successfully ever since the 1930s But our past success in containing infla 
tion may have been due in large part to the fact that inflation was not 
expected to mhnue at any considerable rate Once inflationary expecta 
tions become general and everyone tries to keep up by getting ahead 
won t the rale of mflahon tend tomcrease? And finally reach hyperinflation 
levels? 

That certainly can occur Suppose that everyone anticipates regular and 
large future price increases That means they expect the value of money to 
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fall relative to the value of other assets A rational phn of acbon for some 
one with these expectations is to hold money balances to a muumum But 
this inoeases the money demand for goods raises their prices farther and 
faster and creates aggravated expectations of inflation that further reduce 
the demand to hold money At the limit where desired money balances 
are zero the velocity of money circulahon is infinite M tunes V is a very 
large and inflationary money demand indeed when the value of V is 
infinity 

living with Inflation 

On the other hand quite a few countries ha\ e hved with rales of inflation 
in recent ^ears well beyond anything weve experienced and without 
moving toward hyperinflation and economic collapse The annual rate of 
change m the Brazilian price level from 1952 through 1973 was about 30% 
and went up and down from rates near 10% to rates of almost 100% over 
the course ofa single year And Brazil has survived It has done so in part 
by extensive use of what is called A familiar cximple of indexing 

in this country is the escalator clause in wage contracts that calls for auto 
matic wage adjushnents when the price index changes Social security 
benefits are also indexed by hw to prevent their real value from declining 
as prices rise We could go much farther in this direction All wages 
salaries rents and pensions could be indexed Congress could also adjust 
the progressive income tax so that higher rates come into play only when 
real income rises The rate schedules used by public utilities could ensily 
be indexed So could many kinds of financial assets The federal govern 
ment might provide a simple safe hedge against inflation to the unsophis 
ticated saver of modest means by selling bonds whose value changes with 
the Consumer Price Index 

Ihi’Jl^izilwr.indoxiiy’j^v.^tnm.w.nisxt.lia.'it.to.ba.ve^rrYfinlfid.niuch of 
the income redistnbution that inflation normally causes And it may have 
promoted efficiency by reducing uncertainty for investors But with the 
gradual extension of the system so that it compensates more fully and more 
quickly for all increases in the price level Brazil may now be on the verge 
of building inflationary expectations so solidly into the economy that 
inflation will start feeding on itself For example an increase in the price 
level will call for higher wages the money supply will have to be increased 
to pay the higher wages and the larger money supply will pull prices up 
even faster It s a way of living with inflation that is full of difficulties and 
dangers 

Inflation and Social Stability 

And how well lies Brazil survived^ Contemporary Brazd is no one s 
model of a free and democratic society We can only speculate about the 
extent to which the social tensions generated by inflation contributed to 
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the social disorder that in turn produced a military dictatorship in 1964 
But it IS a fact that the annual rate of inflation rose rapidly m the early 
sixties, from 40% to 55% to 80% per year m 1963, and on up to an annual 
rate of 150% in March of W64 Then productioii collapsed and a military 
government seized power And Jt was this military government that cut 
through complexities and conflicting interests to establish an indexing 
system It is not obvious what the expenence of Brazil has to teach us 
Political freedom and democracy rest in any society upon a substantial 
social consensus People must believe that they are net beneficiaries of the 
"system," of the kinds of mteraction that the political and social structure 
allows and encourages When people come to believe that they are more 
the victims than the members of a soaety, they withdraw their allegiance 
and desert the consensus And the alternative to government by consensus 
IS government by force The point of this excursion into political philos- 
ophy IS that inflation generates a widespread sense of injustice, even-as 
we argued eariier-among its beneficiaries If rapid mflation fosters social 
instability, it may be a serious threat to political freedom and democratic 
rule 


Once Over lightly 

Economists mierested m income-expenditures analysis tended to 
neglect money and monetary policy after the appearance of Keynes's 
Genera] Theory They argued that the supply of money affects the level of 
economic activity primarily through its effect on interest rates and their 
effect in turn on investment expenditures, and that this effect is of mmor 
importance in countenng the impact that expectations have on investment 

Interest in money and monetary policy revived as the fear of depression 
diminished m the 1950s and concern about inflation increased New 
inquiries info the importance of money were grounded in the equation of 
exchange, MV =s PQ. which expresses the identity between the stock of 
money times its velocity of circulation and the average price of goods times 
the quantity of goods exchanged 

The effect that changes m the supply of money will have on the level of 
aggregate economic activity depends on the behavior of velocity The 
velocity of money circulation, when inverted becomes the quantity of 
money demanded expressed as a fraction of PQ Changes in M will there- 
fore have predictable effects on PQ insofar as the demand for money is 
stable and predictable 

If M (the quantity of money supplied) and PQ/ V (the quantity of money 
demanded) are not equal, then the public will want to hold some different 
quantity of money from the amount the monetary authorities have made 
available The public's efforts to increase or decrease its money balances 
will lead to a decrease or inaease m the demand for goods (Q) and a con- 
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sequent deaease or increase in PQ This can occur through dianges in real 
output, changes in prices or both Since the demand for money balances 
IS a demand for real balances, the quantity of nominal money demanded 
mil inaease or decrease with PQ until it equals the quantity of nominal 
money available to hold In this way, changes w PQ become the equili- 
brating mechanism that brings the preferred level of money balances mto 
equality with the actual level of money balances or M 
Oca'rrges' ot M iVreiTrb'ifii’ifir clause the quantify of money cfemanded 
to change m the same direction and reduce the impact of changes m M on 
PQ This occurs through the effect of money-supply changes on interest 
rates The opportunity cost of holdmg money vnll mcrease if interest rates 
rise as a consequence of restrictive monetary policy, and so the public will 
want to hold somewhat smaller money balances (that is, V wiil mcrease) 
Larger money balances will be desired if interest rates decline in response 
to an increase m the supply of money (V will decrease) 

Inflation should not be thought of as an maeasc m the pnce of every 
thmg, but rather as an increase in the price of everything lehl/oe to mom 
But if everyf/iing actually increased in pnce relative to money inflation 
would be a very minor problem Inflation is a soaal problem in large part 
because prices of goods rise at different rates and thereby redistnbutc 
income and wealth 

Inflation is politically unpopular because those who gam from inflation 
often mistakenly assume that they have been harmed by it They blame 
inflation for increases in the money price of goods they purchase but fail 
to aedit mflation adequately for increases in the money price of goods 
they sell 

Inflation is capable of reducing aggregate real output by increasing the 
real costs of coordinating economic decisions 
fV/iii'e there are ways to rechire the wea/f/i-reifistniuting effects of 
inflation, there may be none that are both politically feasible and unlikely 
to accelerate the mflation 


QUESTIONS fOR DISCUSSION 

1 How do interest rales affect investment spending^ 

(fl) How do higher interest rates affect residential construction? 

(b) Shall we maintain production and allow our invenloncs of unsold 
goods to rise, or should we shut down production until we ve managed to 
sell off most of the finished goods now in the warehouses? How might the 
level of interest rates enter into this decision? 
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(() An electnc utility poslporws construction of a new generating plant 
because the market pnce of its bonds is disappointingly low How does this 
illustrate the inveshnenMnteresl rate relat onship? 

(<f) A corporation plans to begin a huge capita! expansion program and 
use proceeds from a sale of new stock to finance the program But common 
stock prices decline and the firm postpones the stock sale and the invest 
ment program it was intended to finance Does that have anything to do 
with interest rates? 

(i) Higherinterest rates don t deterany business firm that has a profitable 
use for the money If we an make or an investment we re going to 
invest whether we an borrow at 3% or have to pay IZ% Evaluate 

(/) The higher the interest rate 1 an get the more I m going to invest 
Investment increases as interest rates rise Is that right? Reconcile these 
sentenceswith the text sarulysisof the mveslment-interestrate relationship 

2 CflB the monetary authorities raise or lower interest rates by decreasing or 
increasing the money supply? What limitations exist on their ability to do 
this? 

3 Is a negative interest rale an absurd conception? Can you cite any negative 
(real') interest rates n recent years? What was the real rate of interest earned 
on SlOO in a 5% savings account dunng 1974 when the price leve rose 12% 
If you were a business executive able to borrow short term money from the 
bank at 6% would your decision cm whether or not to go ahead with the 
loan be affected by your expectations regarding the behavior of prices m 
the coming year? 

4 A recession occurs when MV is less than PQ Evaluate that asserhon 

5 If V IS constant will an increase m M be more likely to raise P or Q? What 
are some of the factors that might determine the relative impact on P or Q? 
Would it make any difference whether the increase in M came about 
because of Treasury borrowing or because of private borrowing? 

6 If P rises whde M remains constant what happens to real money balances? 
If people were holding the r preferred level of real balances prior to the 
inaease in the price level what aclmns might they take to restore the level 
of their real balances? &n inflation occurring simultaneously with a zero 
rate of growth in the money supply cause a recessicin? 

7 We cannot prcdictthc effect of a change in the rate of growth m the money 
stock on the velonty of circulation unless we know how it affects people s 
expectations regarding changes m the price level Evaluate that 
argument 

8 Suppose the Fed substantially increases the reserves of commercial banks 
and the banks use these additional reserves to add more government secu 
nties to their portfolio of earning assets How will this affect the yield on 
government securities? Why will it tend also to affect the yield on corporate 
bonds and mortgages? 
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9 Kumerouspublicopimonsurveysjnl974ardl973revealedlhatAemajOnty 

of Americans regirded inflation as a more serious threat than unemploy 
inert 

(n) Does this impi\ that the majority of Americans would prefer un 
employment ivjth stable prices to being employed ina bmeof nsmgpnccs^ 

(fc) If the mamgement of a firm alloi\cd cmpIo\ees to vote on whether 
the firm should lay off 10% of the employees or reduce ivagc rates by 5% 
iioiv do you think they would \ote? Do you think it would matter whether 
the workers laid off were to be the ones with the least senionty or were to 
be chosen by a lottery? 

10 If inflation redistribute: income and wealth there will be gamers as well as 
losers Which classes and categones of people are most IiWy to gain from 
an inflation^ Which ire mo>t likely to lose? What difference docs U make 
how well the inflation is anticipated? 

11 Supply and demand conditions in the market for college professors bve 
changed markedly from the l°60s to the l®70s Is it easy for college admin 
istntors to lower salaries when supply maeases and demand decreases? 
Wiiat reaction would you expect from professors who were told that market 
conditions call for a T'Ti reduction m their annual salary? What reaction 
\sould you expect from them if they were told that the budget will not allow 
for any salarv inc»-eases this year although the Consumer Price Index has 
risen 14‘'ci since last \car? Docs inflation ease the process of making relatne 
price and wage adjustments? 

12 Some people argue that the complexity of federal lax laws generates sigmfi 
cant social waste It encoungts the extensive use of valuable resources 
(accountants !ai ■y ers) in searching for loopholes ind prompts people toward 
inefficient activities thit arc profitable because of lax law quirks Does infla 
tion generate similar kinds of waste? 

13 Secretary of the Treasury William Simon told the House Ways and Means 
Committee in 1975 that there was no subtler and surermeansof overturning 
the existing basis of society than to debauch the currency thalis aeate 
continuing inflation (Mr S mon cited Keynes and Lenm in support of this 
position) Do you igree? 




THE ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 
OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


No introductory textbook known to us contains a separate chapter on 
inters/n/e economics But internnfioiid/ economics has its own section in 
almost every text its own courses m departmental cumculi and its own 
specialists working in business government and universities Whyisthis^ 
The answer is that specialization and exchange the soaal processes that 
economics attempts to explain often encounter peculiar difficulties when 
they are conducted across national boundaries Unique problems of coor 
dination arise in international excliange Internationa) economics tries to 
explain the origin of these problems and the consequences of the varied 
m itih'md'aa’is anh strfeiTiiT»€Tiv5 -wAVi Vnem 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

The statement is often made that nationalism is obsolete in this era of jet 
planes, space travel, radio-television communication and nuclear weap 
ons If obsolete means no longer appropnitle the statement may be correct 
But if it means no longer m existence the statement is demonstrably false 
National governments still erect barriers to trade at their boundanes still 
pursue domestic policies that presuppose restrictions on exchange with 
other nations, and still try to solve domestic problems by treating for 
eigners as enemies rather than as potential partners in mutually advan- 
tageous specialization We may regret this but we cannot afford to ignore it 
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These two chapters on the mternational economy are inserted h^re, prior 
to our final look at the economics and politics of stabilization policies, 
because to a large and growing extent domestic stabilization policies are 
not likely to succeed utdess they take account of international repercus 
sions In one sense national governments have always known this The 
assumption that domestic prosperity can be achieved by rnanagmg foreign 
trade m appropriate ways is as old as the nation-state itself In another 
sense, however, national governments have been insufficiently attentive to 
international repercussions They have too frequently assumed that other 
nations would remain passive m the face of economic aggression, and they 
have underestimated the ingenuity of those with an interest in circum 
venting international barriers to voluntary exchange 

An efi^ective stabilization policy for the United States econorfly today 
must be constructed m an international context In the past few chapters 
we have disregarded the effects of international trade on total output and 
income, focusing exclusively on the domestic determinants of the money 
supply and the price level This was a seriously misleading omission that 
we must now begm to correct 

How Important Is the International Trade Sector? 

In table I7A we saw that net U S exports constituted one of the four 
components making up the aggregate demand for gross national product 
Because the numbers m the net exports column were relatively small 
neglecting them may not have seemed a serious omission But there's a lot 
of activity hiding behind those small numbers and the activity has been 
inaeasmg in recent years The value of United Slates exports in 1974, as 

tracting the $138 1 billion worth of imports, we arrived at the seemingly 
insignificant total of $2 1 billion for net exports But $140 billion is 10% of 
the gross national product A substantial share of domestic production 
occurs, in other words in response to foreign demand And a mornent's 
thought should make it clear that if all foreign trade suddenly stopped 
the decline in our imports would not compensate for the loss of export 
markets It s true that $138 billion is almost as much as $140 bilhon, but 
the camposflwn of our demand ftir imports is vastly different from the com 
position of foreign demand for our exports A disruption of international 
trade could therefore have disastrous effects on gross national product 
and employment, even though the little number showing "net exports' 
hardly budged 

We said that international trade has become increasingly important in 
recent years The trend iS apparent from table 23A, which shows U 5 
exports as a percentage of gross national product in recent ye^fs The 
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increase is partly a slatishcal illusion The Bureau of Economic Analyse 
has improved its procedures for keeping track of exports and imports But 
this only means the percentages for earlier yeais were understated The 
important fact is that exports are now about 10 % of the entire output of 
the economy 


Table 23A 

Year 

U 5 Exports 
(m billions of dollars) 

Exports as % 
ofGNP 

1950 

513 8 

48®o 

1954 

178 

49 

1958 

231 

52 

1962 

303 

54 

1966 

43 4 

58 

1970 

620 

64 

1974 

1402 

100 


Source Bureiii of Economic Analysis 


Hovn independenf Are National Economies’ 

There is another way to point up the dangers in ignonng mternahonal 
trade From 1955 to 1964, consumer prices in the United States rose at an 
avcrageannualrateof 1 2% Trcm 1971 to 1973 they rose it a rate of 4 8% 
per year, four times as rapid))' as m the period W)wt was hap- 

pening during these same periods m some of tlie countries with which the 
United States traded extensively? Table 23B compares the rates of maease 
in the consumer price level in ten countries 
In each country, consumer prices rose significantly faster m the 1971-73 
period than they had in 1958-64 In every case but one, the annual rate of 
increase was between 3 5 and 5 8 percentage points greater m the later 
period That seems odd at first glance Each country has its own central 
bank, its own government budget, and its oivn institutional structures for 
price and wage setting, yet consumer prices changed in a stnkinglysimilar 
way This Jooks like a remarkable coincidence only until we realize that 
domestic price levels arc affected significantly by international exchange 
Does any other assumption really make sense though’ We don't expect 
prices in Arizona to diverge significantly from those in Louisiana, despite 
the considerable geographic and cultural differences between the two 
states Pans is closer to Boston than Honolulu is Why then should we 
expect the same forces to determine income and price levels in Hawau and 
Massachusetts but not m Massachusetts and France’ 



Table 238 INaEASES IN CONSUMER PRICES 


(annual rates of change) 



1058-64 

1971-73 

United States 

12% 

48 % 

Canada 

13 

62 

United Kingdom 

24 

82 

Gennany 

22 

63 

Japan 

4S 

83 

France 

43 

63 

Italy 

42 

81 

Switzerland 

22 

77 

Netherlands 

27 

79 

Belgium 

17 

62 


Sources Bureau o( Labor Statistics International Monetary 
Fund Organization For Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment Data compiled by Research Department Federal Reserve 
Bank of St Louis 


National Currencies and National Interests 

One reason to expect differences mighl be the fact that France and the 
United States use different currencies And this does indeed turn out to be 
a central issue If every soaety m the world used the same medium of 
exchange the chapters on international exchange m economics textbooks 
could be very short They might even be left out altogether But almost 
every natron has its own kind of money As a result, exchanges between 
the alizens business firms, or governments of different nations require an 
extra step the buyer's money must be exchanged for the seller's money 
before the transaction can be completed This gives rise to special prob- 
lems More importantly, it provides an opportunity for the fr«/jon of spe- 
cial problems, with governments usually functioning as the creative agents 

Why don t all nations use the same medium of exchange as the separate 
slates do m this country? How did national monetary systems come into 
existence and why do they persist? 

The ideal would seem to be a single world monetary unit Is that impos 
sible? The world is presently moving toward universal adoption of the 
metric system Why not a universal money as well? Think how incon 
venient it would be if every state m this country had its own medium of 
exchange Interstate transactions would always require foreign exchange 
purchases, an added nuisance and an added uncertainty as well Producers 
buying or shipping out of stale would have to pay atlenlion to fluctuations 
in exchange rales, since a substantial change that went unnoticed could 
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mean a large loss on a purchase of supplies or a contracted sale There 
would probably be far less interstate trade and consequently less oppor 
tunity to gam from the varying comparative advantages of each state One 
of the reasons economic growth has occurred more rapidly in the United 
States than in the separate nations of Europe is the larger market in this 
country to which producers can sell and within which buyers can choose 
Adam Smith, perceptive as usual noted that division of labor-what we 
would now call the exploitation of comparative advanlages-was the prin- 
cipal source of increases m the wealth of nations and that the division of 
labor was limited by the extent of the market 
But hoping for a unified world monetary system is probably putting the 
cart m front of the horse If the peoples of the world woke up tomorrow 
and found themselves all using the same medium of exchange, they would 
be no less nationalistic than they are now They would presumably shll 
want to secure gams for their country at the expense of other countries, 
and they would still be in the grip of those popular mythologies which 
insist that buying at home benefits the home economy Their governments 
would continue interfering in various ways with mtemational trade More 
over, policymakers would probably discover before long that having a 
separate national money makes it easier to interfere with foreign trade and 
to pursue independent economic policies And so secessions from the 
world system would probably begin rather quickly The point is that 
while one money would help to create one world, it also presupposes one 
world And that isn't where we are at the three-quarter mark in the twenti- 
eth century 


The Evolution of National Monetary Systems 

The world has to some extent always had a unified monetary system 
Certain metals, especially gold and silver have functioned tor thousands 
of years as universally accepted mediums of exchange How did they come 
to acquire such wide acceptance? The answer lies in some combination of 
rareness, distinctiveness, beauty malleability, and high ratio of weight to 
volume These characteristics helped assure that the medium of exchange 
would be scarce, easily recognized divisible into convenient units, por- 
table, and hard to counterfeit, all of which are characteristics of a success 
ful money Contemporary national monetary units e\ olved from gold and 
silver, or specie money 

There were many reasons for this evolution To begin with, specie 
provides a much more convenient money when it has been mmted into 
coins of a certified weight And government was a logical candidate for the 
job of minting and certifying By putting a little less metal into the coin 
than was indicated by its stamped value, the government could even earn 
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regulate, then began to issue, and finally claimed the exclusive nght to 
print paper money 

As long as ail paper money was redeemable m gold at a fixed rate each 
nation s paper money had a fixed value relative to that of every ottier 
nation If a twenty-dollar Federal Reserve note can be exchanged for 
1 ounce of gold and a twenty-pound Bank of England note for 5 ounces of 
gold, thenl British pound will exchange forS Amencan dollars Banknotes 
that promised to pay gold to the bearer on demand did not always fulfill 
their promises, of course We described briefly m chapter 18 the viassi 
tudes of privately issued banknotes in this country Government issued 
notes that were not redeemable in specie would also fluctuate m value, 
mtroduang shifting and uncertain disparities between the price of goods 
in dollars and the price of the same goods m paper dollars When 
governments obtained effective control of paper money issue, however, a 
new possibility appeared A note that promised 20 dollars in gold prom 
ised 1 ounce of gold only if Ihe oahie of a dollar iins ^/of, ounce of gold Could 
governments possibly change the gold value of the dollar (or the pound or 
the franc) to achieve certain policy objectives? 

The fact is that anyone with sufficient control over supplies of gold and 
paper dollars can set the value of each m terms of the other through buying 
gold with dollars whenever the pnee of gold falb and selling gold for 
dollars whenever it rises This is called the dollar to gold or, alter 
natively, pegging gold to the dollar National governments concluded m 
this century that they did have the power to peg their currencies and there 
by to fix the rate at which their monetary units exchanged for the monetary 
units of other nations And that conclusion was another ma)or step toward 
the nationaliration of the international economy 


EXCHANGE RATES- CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES 

Any description of the evolution of national monetary systems runs the 
risk of exaggerating the power of national governments We noted at the 
beginning of this chapter that governmente have persistently under- 
estimated the mgenuity of those whose interests conflicted with the goals 
the government was pursuing through its international poliaes No 
government has ever been able to peg its monetary ural to gold or to any 
thing else m an arbitrary way The dollar value of gold and the gold value 
of the dollar are pnees, and prices affect behavior which m turn affects 
prices 

Let's suppose that the U 5 government pegs the dollar at %5 ounce of 
gold and the German government pegs the maik at ounce of gold 
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(The exposit on w 11 be ntuch simpler if we assume there are only two 
nat ons m the world the principles are the same for any number of 
nations ) What ivill now occur? 

To begin with Amencans wt I now be able to purchase 4 marks for 1 
dollar and Germans w II be able to purchase I dollar for 4 marks The two 
currencies are linked to each other through their common link to gold 
The exchange rate between dollars and marks is 1 dollar 4 marks ^ 

The important fact is that this exchange rate determines, the price to 
Americans of German goods and the price to Germans of American goods 
A Volkswagen for example that carr es a factory pr ce tag of 10 000 marks 
Will carry also an impi cit price of 2500 dollars If the exchange rate were 
1 dollar for 5 marks a 10000 mark price would be a 2000 dollar pr ce 
Meanwhile a factory pnce tag of 3000 dollars on a Chevrolet would be 
read by Germans as 12 000 marks if the exchange rate is 1 dollar for 4 
marks AtarateoflforS IheChevrolet though its factory pnce remained 
unchanged would seem to a German to have gone up n price to 15 000 
marks 


Demand and Supply 

It follows that the attractiveness of foreign goods w 11 depend on the 
exchange rate and on the pnce levels m each country A devaluation of 
the dollar relative to gold will raise the dollar pnce of the mark lower the 
mark pnce of the dollar cause German goods to look less attractive to 
Amencans and cause Amcncan goods to look more attractive to Germans ^ 
German imports (equals American exports) would consequently tend to 
increase and American imports (equals German exports) would tend to 
decrease 

The demand (or marks curve m figure 23A says that at prevailing 
price levels in the two countries Amencans will demand 12 million marks 
to purchase 12 m llion marks worth of German goods At 40c per mark 
they will demand 10 million marks at 50c they will demand 5 million at 
25 c they will demand 16 million It just so happens that m each case Amen 
Cans Will be supplying 4 million dollars 33y3C X 12 million 40c X 10 
million 50t X 5 million 25c X 16 milhonallequaU million dollars (The 


1 Thcpost WorldWarl system under wfithlhe mark was pegged directly to the dollar 
V II be d cussed n the next chapter 

2 Students a e often coafosed by the fac that a devaluat on somet me; looks at f rst 
glan el kea revaluUt on (the wo d always mphesan J revaluat on) VoU have to tti Ak 
about t for a moinen to see that, when the iriJrk goes f om 2S Cen s fo 30 cents th s 5 a 
declne nlhevalueofthedollarandan ncrease nthe value of he mark The Br 1 sh pound 
wasdre«l» dml0(,7 when it was changed from $2 80 to $2 40 The value of the dollar « ret ed 
relative to the pound 




QUANT ITY OF MARKS PER 
TIME PERIOD fm millions) 



TIME PERIOD (m millions) 


demand for marks is mui fkstic } On the nght side of figure 23A we have 
drawn the supply curve of dollars, consistently with the demand curve for 
dollars, as a vertical line at 4 million dollars 

The supply curve for marks (on the left graph) shows that Germans will 
offer 12 million marks to obtain dollars at every price of marks within the 
range shown That translates into the demand for dollars curve shown 
on the right graph 3 million dollars demanded at a price of 4 marks per 
dollar, 4 million dollars at a price of 3 marks, 6 million dollars at a price of 
2 marks (The unit elastiaty of the two demand curves, which yields ver- 
tiraJ si!pp}y curves in csch case is another exposiiiona) smphhcation and 
not an empirical assertion ) 

The same conclusion emerges from either graph The gold price of the 
dollar and of the mark must be set so lhatl dollar exchanges for 3 marks 
At any other exchange rate, given the price levels in each country, the 
quantities of each currency demanded and supplied ivill not match 


Figure ISA At any exchange rate other 
than 3 marks = 1 dollar there vnll be 
cither a surplus of dollars (= shortage o; 
marks] or a shortage of dollars 
(s surplus of marks) 


Undervalued and Overvalued Currenaes 

What wil) happen if the German government nonetheless pegs the gold 
price of the mark at Yi^o ounce of gold while the dollar is pegged at % 
ounce of gold so that the exchange rate is 4 marks for 1 dollar? Figure 23A 
tells us that 16 million marks will be demanded while only 12 million 
marks are supplied, which is equivalent to saying that 3 million dollars 
will be demanded and 4 million dollars supplied 
The American banks that handle foreign exchange transactions will 
consequently find themselves running outofmarks and theGennan banks 
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will find themselves accumulating mounting quantities of dollars The 
American banks will replenish their stock of marks by selling dollars to 
the governinent for gold and using the gold to buy marks from the German 
government TheGermanbankswillreducetheirunwanteddollaraccurnu- 
lations by felling the dollars to the American government for gold and 
selling the gold to the German government for marks As long as Ameri- 
cans can kfep acquiring marks in this way and Germans can continue to 
sell unwanted dollar accumulations, the exchange rate will remain at 
1 dollar = ^ marks and the dollar-mark market will be m disequilibrium 
A 'disequilibrium" implies that something now happening cannot 
continue jndcfirutely The critical factor is the gold flow 

1 The United Stales will be contiftuowsly selling gold to Cenna/iy 
and reducing its stock of monetary gold 

2 ThcUS govemment(orthecentra[bank)willbedrainingdDl!ars 
out of private holdings and reducing the size of the money stock 
in the United States 

3 Th« German government will be continuously accumulating gold 
and adding to its monetary gold stock 

4 The German government will be pouring marks into private 
holdings and increasing the size of the money stock m Germany 

5 Because the dollars lost in the United ^ates and the marks created 
in Germany respectively reduce and increase commercial bank 
reserves a further contraction of the U b money supply and 
expansion of the German money supply will ensue 

What happens next cannot be predicted unless we know what policies 
the U S and German governments choose to follow in such a situation 
One prediction can be made with confidence, however people m the 
United States will begin talking about the 'balance of payments deficit " 
For rather Pdd reasons to which we'll come, people m Germany are less 
likely to begin talking about a "balance of payments surplus " 


THE BAUNCE OF PAYMENTS 

Any price that faib to equate the quantity demanded with the quantity 
supplied wiH result in either shortages or surpluses Where will shortages 
or surpluses m internatiorul exchange show up? According to the conven 
tional wisdom they reveal themselves m the balance of paymcnls But it 
would be far more accurate to say that they are ccnceakd by the balance of 
payments To understand why this is so, you must first acquire a little 
knowledge about balance of payments accounting 
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Credits and Debits 

Balance of payments accounting is an attempt to Jceep track of one 
country s international transactions by dividing them into transactions 
that earn foreign exchange, called credits, and transactions that use up 
foreign exchange, called debits If you keep this basic definition in mmd 
you should have no trouble deciding under which column to list a particu- 
lar item 

Exports are credit items in the balance of payments Foreigners who 
want to purchase our products must ultimately pay dollars to the American 
sellers This results either in the reacquisition by Amencans of dollars 
previously held by foreigners, in the acquisition of foreign currency that 
IS used to purchase dollars, or m the acquisihon of some other medium of 
international exchange that can be used to purchase dollars U 5 imports 
simply reverse this flow To purchase the products of some other country, 
we must cither turn over previously acq iired holdings of that countr/s 
currency, obtain some by giving up dollars in exchange, or use up our 
stocks of some other accepted international exchange medium to obtam 
the required currency 

That's all there is to the balance of payments if we define exports and 
imports broadly enough Imports, for example, must include not only 
commodities like magnesium and tape recorders but also services like the 
Geneva hotel room used by an American tourist or the entertainment 
provided in Fort Worth by an English rock group Payment for lliese 
services entails the using up of foreign exchange and so they are debit 
items in the U 5 balance of payments 

What about gold? Gold sales or exports are credit items, )ust like any 
other exports, gold purchases or imports are debit items Gold sales are a 
way of acquiring foreign exchange just as are sales of wheat Momentary 
confusion may arise from the fact that gold is iteelf considered a medium 
of international exchange Treat it like any other commodity, however, 
and you'll get it into the correct column 

We must also include under imports the "purchase" of whatevent is we 
obtain when our government extends foreign aid, or when Amencans 
Send money to relatives in Europe If it seems inappropriate to think of 
either activity as "importing," the fact remains that any payments made 
to foreigners by the United States government, pnvate organiations, or 
individuals use up foreign exchange and must therefore be classified as 
debits These payments may in turn be used topurchase Amencan exports 
(sometimes that's a condition of the grant), if so, the export is a credit item, 
but the gift, grant, pension, or other remittance that made it possible goes 
under the debit column By the same token, gifts to us by foreigners or 
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payments nude to Americans by Lloyds of London in settlement of insur- 
ance claims are credit items in our balance of payments And the sizable 
income we receive each year as a return on our overseas investments goes 
into the aedit coluniiv because it is a source of foreign exchange earnings 
for the Lfnited States 

Accounting for Foreign Investment 

What about the original acts of investing? Capital flows can be treated 
like commodities and services if attention is focused on the stock, bond, or 
other evidence of indebtedness that changes hands Thus foreign invest- 
ment by Americans amounts to importing lOUs, and investment by 
foreigners in the United Stales is a U 5 export of lOUs If this way of 
describing the matter strikes you as strained, you can keep the effects of 
foreign investment clear by concentrating on the definition of credits and 
debits Investment by Americans in the French economy is a debit item 
in our balance of payments, because Americans must purchase French 
francs to buy an interest m French companies And Britons buying shares 
of General Motors contribute to the credit side of our balance of payments, 
because they must obtain dollars to complete the purchase 

There i$ an alternative way of looking at foreign investment that some- 
times proves useful We car regard international investment as the acqui- 
sition of ilam Anything that increases our claims on foreigners or 
decreases their claims on us is a debit item in our balance of payments 
Anything that decreases our claims on foreigners or increases theif claims 
on us IS a credit item Don't try to memorize that, ]ust use the definition of 
credits and debits We acquire claims on foreigners by extending them 
loans, whether long-term orshort-term That requires us to use up foreign 
exchange, so it's a debit item When such loans are repaid, foreigners 
reduce our claims on them by giving us foreign exchange and this is a 
aedit m our balance of payments The usefulness of this somewhat strange 
way of describing the matter will emerge when we try to puzzle out the 
meaning of a balance of payments deficit or surplus The point is that if a 
substanlul part of our credit items consists of loans from foreigners, we 
are enlarging the total of foreign claims against us; we are going more 
deeply into debt That isn't necessarily bad But short-term debts that 
might have to be repaid suddenly are a cause of concern to some students 
of the balance of payments 

The pieces of the puzzle have all been laid out Suppose that we now 
sum the values of all the debits in the course of a year, then of all the 
aedits, and find that they are not equal We conclude m such a case that 
we made a mistake m record keeping Errors and omissions are inevitable, 
of course, when one is trying to keep track of all international transactions 
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The value of some transactions can only beguessedat (as when the balance 
of payments accountants tacked on $^0 million in the I 92 O 5 for imports of 
bootleg liquor) And the value of many perfectly legal transactions is esti 
mated from incomplete records inaccurate data and partial samples So 
measured credits and debits never do turn out to be preasely equal tn 
balance of payments statements The keepers of the accounts nse to the 
occasion by adding the difference to the smaller of the two totals and 
labeling it Net Errors and Omissions 


Credits Always Equal Debits 

The Errors and Omissions component m the balance of payments has 
been embarrassingly large in recent years hitting a record $10 billion m 
1971-or\e*quarter the size of all our measured merchandise exports But 
that isn't our concern at the moment The sigmhcant fad for our purposes 
IS that the Bureau of Economic Analysis always inserts whatever fudge 
factor 15 required to make the credits and the debits equal hr Ihe balam 
of pnymmfs abnys ani necessRniy ijslance It is constructed in accordance 
with the rules of double entry bookkeeping which speafv that each 
transaction must be entered on the ledger twice once as a debit and once 
as a credit Let's see how this works out 

Suppose that Germany exported 100 boats to America and that this was 
the only international transaction of the year by either country The 
German accountants would enter the value of the boats as a credit in dieir 
balance of payments because it's a meicbandisc export The American 
accountants would enter it as a debit under merchandise imports It 
appears at first that in both coontnes the balance of payments is out of 
balance for the year Germany will have a credit surplus America a debit 
surplus But not actually The rule« of double entry bookkeeping deonc 
that the boats must be "paid for m some fashion In the unlikely event 
that Germany gave them away the German accountants would balance 

the credit item (so many marks worth ofboatsjwithadebit item agift or 

grant or umlateral transfer of the same mark value as boats If as 
usually occurs in such cases Germany sold toe boats but America hasnt 
yet paid for them the German accountants balance the credit with a debit 
Item called foreign loans Germany imported lOUs to balance the export 
of boats And in America the accountants balance the debit item created 
by importing boats with a credit item reflecting an export of lOUs psl 
sufficient to purchase the boats That makes excellent sense Anything 
that hasn t yet been paid for (and wasn t a gift) has been sold on credit 
The seller has in effect made a loan to the buyer the seller has imported an 
lOU or acquired a new claim on the importmg country 

You might be a little surprised to discover that toe balance of payments 
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always and necessarily balances Time and again one hears that we must 
do this, or we cannot do that, "because of the balance of payments " The 
implication is that its balance is precarious, and that we are in danger of 
disastrously losing our e()uilibnum But patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel, as Samuel Johnson suggested, and the balance of payments has 
often beenthelaslrcfugeofDr Johnson's patriots Special-interest groups 
looking for favors look also for a way to wrap themselves in the balance of 
payments A little clarity on the significance of the balance of payments 
can therefore go a long way toward locating the public interest amid the 
confusing claims of competing partial interests 


The Ambiguity of Equilibnum 

No one who understands balance of payments accounting is ever wor- 
ned that the balance of payments won't balance But many people do 
worry about the way it balances In essence, they disapprove of some 
events that coninbuted to the balance It isn't always easy to determine 
wliy they disapprove An extraordinary amount of foggy rhetonc sur- 
rounds most discussions of the balance of payments Some of the rhetoric 
IS disguised political pleading and is therefore purposely foggy, But what 
one person fears and calls a disequilibrium m the balance of payments 
will often be recommended by another as a good policy for avoiding or 
curing a disequilibrium 

What was it that informed people had in mmd m the 1960s when they 
started to worry about America's continuing balance of payments "defi- 
ats"? Where did such defiats show up? We know they could not appear 
as an excess of debits ov«' aedits, that would be Errors and Omissions 
and not a defiat Where did they appear? One place was in the item for 
gold exp>orts. Net sales of gold by the United States steadily reduced the 
Treasury's gold slock from $22 86 billion in 1957 to $10 89 billion in 1968 
But why call that a deficit? Because, according to those who saw gold 
exports as evidence of disequilibrium in the balance of payments, a 
country cannot continue mdefinitely to pay for its imports by drawing 
down its gold stock 

That's true, of course But neither can a country continue mdefinitely to 
pay for its imports by drawing down its stock of mineral resources. None- 
theless, no one regards Venezuelan oil exports or Rhodesian chrome 
exports as evidence of a defiat in those countries' balance of payments 
Why single out gold for special treatment? We'll return to that question. 

The other major piece of evidence pointed to by those who argued that 
the United States was running a defiat m its balance of payments was the 
rising total of short-term claims on the United States m the hands of 
foreigners This large and growing total was evidence, they said, that we 
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were paying for our imports by persuading foreigners to extend us short 
term loans That was also true But why was it evidence of a defiat? Wh) 
wasn t it simply viewed as part of the exchange obtainmg or credit trans- 
actions that balanced our exchange using or debit transactions? The 
answer, once again, was that we could not expect to continue on such a 
course indehrutely Sooner or later foreigners would presumably decide 
that they held enough claims against us refuse to extend further credit, 
and start callmg for payment on the claims already held 

One response to this argument is, So what? If foreigners won't lend us 
the means to buy their goods, we'll either find other means or stop buying 
The United States unported a lot of lOUs m the 1950s in pavment for our 
merchandise exports WhenwewerenolongerwiUingtolend wereduced 
our exports And if foreigners decide to reduce their holdings of claims on 
the Umted States, we'll simply pay them off when the claims come due 

But could we do this? By what means can we pay off foreign claims on 
the Urated States? Suppose German commeraal banks are holding SIO 
billion on deposit m New York banks or as dollar deposits m foreign 
branches of U S banks These are claims on the United States, they are 
liabilities owed to German banks bv U 5 banks How were the) acquired? 
Let's assume that the deposits were accumulated as Americans purchased 
Volkswagens and other imports from Germany To buy German goods, 
we must pay with marks The German banks made this possible by 
acceptmg the dollars from Americans and turning over an equivalent value 
m marks to the German exporters By hanging on to those dollars and not 
asking the United States to redeem them with marks gold or some other 
acceptable foreign currenc) (or wheat computers, or Chevrolels) the 
German banks were I'ena'mg us the ibreign exchange wrtfi which ftj impmrf 
German goods 

Suppose now that they want to 'liquidate' these claims The deposits 
are payable on demand, and the German banks demand payment, just as 
you do when you write a check against your account in a commeraal bank 
The U S banks will meet the demand-bul mlh dollar^ of course, since 
their liabilities are denominated in dollars and not m marks, gold, or 
Chevrolets The German banks will have to obtain the marks they want m 
exchange for dollars by turning the dollars over to the Central Bank of 
Germany The net result of these transactions from the U S pomt of view 
IS that the $10 billion formerly owed by U 5 banks to German commer- 
cial banks is now owed to the German Central Bank If it s willmg to hold 
the dollars, all is well But if it's not, it had the nght until recently to ask the 
U S Treasury to take the dollars off its hands for an equivalent value m 
gold Until 1971, the Treasury Department was committed to redeeming 
dollars in gold at $35 an ounce for any central bank holding dollars but 
prefernng gold 
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That brings us back to the first symptom of a "deficit" gold sales An 
increase m short-term foreign claims on the United States could not con- 
tinue mdefmitely, because they were potential claims on our stock of 
gold Not only is that stock finite, m the 1960s it shrank while the total of 
potential claims against it swelled, so that the US Treasury could no 
longer exchange gold for all the foreign-owned dollars A disastrous run 
on U S gold reserves seemed imminent 

But why would that be "disastrous"? Suppose we simply paid gold to 
the offiaal agenaes authorized to exchange dollars for gold until our gold 
stock was exhausted and then announced that we had no more to sell 
That wouldn't be dishonest, we would have honored our commitment as 
long as we could and quit only when there was no longer any way to con- 
tinue Unsatisfied holders of dollars could then choose cither to continue 
holding the dollars or to exchange them for some other asset commodifies 
and services produced m the United States, for example, or income 
earning secunties such as U S government bonds or shares m American 
corporations Where is the "disaster" m any of this? 

We must push the analysis one step farther The willingness of German 
banks to accept dollars (from Amencan importers) and pay out marks (to 
German exporters) numtamed a balance between the quantities of each 
currency demanded and supplied If they had not acted m this way, the 
efforts of Americans to purchase a greater value of marks than Germans 
were willing to purchase of dollars would have led to further U S gold 
exports to Germany 

The Hidden Agenda. No Change in the Exchange Rate 

Why were the German commercial banks willing to go on accepting 
dollars at the offiaal rate of exchange even though supply and demand 
were calling for a lower exchange rate for dollars? The answer is that they 
knew they could obtain marks for the dollars at the official rate from their 
own Central Bank The Central Bank, in turn, continued paying at this rate 
because that was the rate at which its dollar holdings would be converted 
by the US Treasury, into cither marks or an equivalent value in gold The 
linchpin of the system was the willingness and ability of the U 5 Treasury 
to continue paying gold for dollars at the predetermined rate If it stopped 
doing that, supply and demand would take over The dollar would pre- 
sumably deprecate and the mark would appreciate And that was the 
"disastrous' consequence that so many feared and for which we've been 
searching m the last few paragraphs ^ 

The whole business is complicated by the fact that the German Central 
Bank (and some other central banks) went on accumulating dollars even 
after they knew that the U S Treasury could not redeem them m gold 
They cooperated by not exerasing an option they had, because they did 
not want to preapilate "disaster " 
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Is there a voice from the back of the room willing to wonder out loud 
what’s so "disastrous" about a change in the dollar mark exchange rate? 
If relative prices, including exchange rates, do not reflect conditions of 
demand and supply, shouldn't we expect them to change? Aren't price 
changes the way to correct a disequilibrium? 


When Is the Solution the Problem? 

Those who believe that exchange rales should be fixed and unvarying 
will naturally rc)Gct the argument that a new rate of exchange an be a 
solution to the disf^iiililinmii As far as theyre concerned it's like calling 
the death of the patient a cure for cancer They will rather urge speaal 
government policies to reduce the pressure Tliey might pomt out that the 
supply of dollars is something llic U 5 government controls, and that the 
simplest way for any supplier to keep the price of his product from depre 
ciating is to stop suppl>ing so much That makes excellent sense, but it is 
often a difficult counsel for governments to accept The U S government 
chose instead to impose additional taxes on imports, aeale new restric- 
tions on the travel of Americans abroad, enact legal limitations on foreign 
investment by Americans, and utter alt sorts of threats and promises to 
American corporations doing business abroad Theaim of each such policy 
was to deter people from engaging in activities that increase the demand 
for marks and thereby increase the pressure for an appreciation in the 
mark's value {which equals a depreciation of the dollar) 

But could any or all of these policies climinite (he disequilibrium? 
Those who see such government interference with voluntary mternational 
exchange as niiicncc of disequilibrium will certainly not agree that controls 
can mil fne disequi’iibnum Consider an nawqAe kiom earber ^ 

a city imposes rent controls because municipal offiaals believe that rising 
rents mean disequilibrium in the rental housing market, these offioals 
will soon find themselves compelled to write and administer detailed codes 
of conduct governing landlord-tenant relations They will regard such 
codes and other accompaniments of rent control, like long waiting lists, 
as necessary to achieve equilibrium Opponents of rent control, who define 
equilibrium as rough equality between quantity demanded and quantity 
supplied xuilfwul codes or waiting lists will point to the queues and codes 
as evidence of disequilibrium and to rising rents as the solution The fasci- 
nating part of all this is that one group's solution is the other group s 
evidence of disequilibrium That happens m many areas of economic hfe, 
but it happens most frequently and confusingly in the area of international 
exchange, where the concept of a balance of payments equilibrium is 
widely used but extraordinarily difficult to define m a sabsfactory way 

Equilibrium always turns out to mean a balance among the appropmie 
factors The concept is therefore a source of confusion wheneverthe cnteria 
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of appropriateness cannot be agreed upon In the rent control case for 
example the controlled price becomes an equilibrium price as soon as one 
includes in the total price such nonmonetary costs as the inconveniences 
of queuing up But economists usually agree in such cases to exclude non 
monetary costs as inappropnale to their concept of equilibrium When 
we apply the concept however to the sum of all the international trans 
actions engaged m by a nation s inhabitants we run the risk of obscuring 
more than we clarify Experts simply do not agree on how to measure the 
defial or surplus m a nation s balance of payments or even whether any 
definition tan be adequately defended The consequence is a variety of 
definitions with disguised pol timl inleni We re not implying any malice or 
attempt to deceive on the part of those who define the balance in a particu 
lar way Gut the fact remains that by defining the balance on the hidden 
assumption that particular objectives must be achieved one can too easily 
Sidestep the task of defending the appropriateness of those objectives 
Remember the wammg at the outset of this chapter International eco 
nomic policies often pursue poorly defined and inconsistent goals A con 
ceptasvagueandambiguousas balance of payments equilibrium makes 
It all the harder to decide what we re actually doing and what we really 
want to achieve 


NATIONAL COALS AND FOREIGN TRADE POUCY 

We re ready now to return to the question we left unanswered at the 
end of the section on Undervalued and Overvalued Currencies in order to 
discuss the uses and abuses of the balance of payments concept What 
will happen when the exchange rate between two currencies is inconsistent 
with the demand for each currency? It depends upon the policies the gov 
ernments are pursuing 


The Rules of the Internationa! Gold Standard 

It was the task of the monetary authorities under the gold standard 
system to choose an initial gold value for their currency that would reflect 
the currency s actual purchasing power relative to other currencies This 
It was assumed would balance the international demands for each cur 
rency and prevent the consequences enumerated at the end of the section 
on Exchange Rates 

But the purchasmg power of a currency depends on price levels at home 
andabroad and pnee levels change Varymgratesofinflationordeflation 
as well as diffenng rates of economic growth continuously threatened to 
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ON THE IDENTinCATlON OF DEFICITS 

The 5«rc.ci/ of Ciirnni B»si>ic<5 celebrated its fiftieth birthday in 
1071 with a spccnl anniversary i<-sue A lonj, list of distinguished 
economists vvas invited to submit papers commenting on the 
contributions to knowledge made over the )ears by the Sun>tv$ 
\ariou5 statistical series (Tk EmomicAc 0 m/s ok/ic Um/erf S/(?/«s 
Rclro<pfc‘ niirl PrpsfffI July 1971) A number chose to focus on 
balance of payments data and the meaning of a deficit The 
director of (he Bureau of Economic Analysi'i George Jas 7 i 
rcaaewed the reviews a' the end of the volume He had this to sav 
about the problem of defining a baiance cf payments defic t 

With differences oni\ in their regree of emphas 5 our 
contributors point out thvt the pa) ments balana cannot be 
represented b) a single figure and that the presentation of 
a wide variety of balances t' mon. conduaae to the 
analysis of our balance of pa)m(n'‘' posi ion Ideal!) 
perhaps no balance should be published at all 
Several factors scciaa fo conspre to make the definition 
of payments balance an nposnblc la«k The aery notion 
of a d)namic balance of pa\ ments equilibrium is elusive 
and balance of pa) ments adiuslmcnt theory ]< lorn by 
intcma! dissent To make matter worse e\cn the view 
that ex post facfuil) inagn fudec can be useJ as though 
thc\ were ex ante [mtendodj is allowed to infiltrate in the 
realm of the GNP accounts «hort 'tirift would be given to 
a fifth column which spread the view that the prcsc'-ce of 
expansionary or dcflationarv endencics would be visible 
in an imbalance between [actualj saving and investment 
in the sawng investment accoun/ 

Having witnessed over the vear many attempts to 
define and redefine a pa\ ments balancc-atlempts whose 
only visible progression was crcuhr-1 have often felt that 
all definitions of a payments balance should be aboli«;hed 
With a fine shout of 1 plague on ill vour houses 


create over- or undervalued currencies and thus to tngger the kind of 
gold flow described above The easy solution would seem to be regular 
adjustments m the price at which the various monetary authonties 
exchanged theircurrenciesforgold The rules of thegame undertheold 
gold standard frowned on that method of adjustment however For a 
country experiencing inflation relative to other countries to devalue its 
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Changes in Output and Employment 

The theory of the international gold standard prescnbed pamless adjust- 
ments m domestic price levels as the cure for inappropriate rates of 
exchange between different currencies But the adjustments were not in 
fact painless Changes in M were not confined m their effects to changes in 
P, they also affected Q The international gold standard collapsed in the 
1930s, after stumbling attempts to restore it following World War I, 
because governments were not willing to subject their economies to dis- 
ruptions ongmabng in the rest of the world In fact, they began to look 
upon exports and imports as variables that could be adjusted to achieve 
national goals rather than as autonomous forces to which domestic policy 
must conform 

The policies of the 1930s can be explained ivjih the aid of the income- 
expenditures model That mode! makes national income and output 
dependent on aggregate demand, defined now as the sum of consumption 
investment, and goi'crnment expenditures plus Ml exports (exports minus 
imports) We 11 use PQ rather than Y in the model so that we can distin- 
guish price level changes from changes m real output and associated 
changes m employment The basic equation is 

PQ = C + 1 + G x Cx - Im 

A decline in aggregate demand vshatever its source, need not cause a 
fall m real output and employment if prices are sufficiently flexible And 
pnee flexibility was widely assumed by economic analysts prior to the 
19^0s ButpriccsdonotinfactadjustalithatcasilyandquickJytodecreascs 
in demand Finns that are not price takers as defined m chapter 9 (and most 
are not) set their pnees initially on the basis of money costs previously 
incurred and anticipated demand, they tend to resist price reductions 
when demand falls short of expectations At best therefore, pnees will fall 
only after some time has elapsed, and during that time unsold mventoncs 
Will mount and production ivill be curtailed This is the essence of a reces- 
sion when It occurs in many industries simultaneously 

A government facing the onset of a recession and looking at this model 
might choose to counter the decline in aggregate demand with actions 
designed to increase exports or decrease imports Policymakers m the 
early 1930s were not thinking in terms of this model because it hadn't yet 
been developed But they didn't have to There was a more immediate 
force that impelled them to look at the international sector for a possible 
policy tool the interests of particular producers who could marshall strong 
political support "Everybody knows' that imports destroy the jobs of 
American workers Ina period ofhigh unemployment, therefore producer 
lobbying for protection against foreign competition becomes almost 
impossible for politicians to resist Taxes on imports are consequently 
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diapter Before we do so, however, lei's take a look at some of the popular 
misconceptions about international trade that helped shape the self- 
defeating polmes of the 1930s and that unfortunately, shll command 
Wide allegiance today 


COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGE AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

Popular thinking hangs on tenaciously to the notion that some countries 
may be able to produce almost everythmg at a lower cost If wages m 
Japan or Mexico or Italy are lower than in the United States, won t Japa- 
nese, Mexican, and Italian manufacturers be able to produce just about 
anything more cheaply than U 5 manufacturers can do it? Hoiv can the 
United States compete with countries that tolerate wage rates, even for 
skilled workers, below our legal minimum? In Japan Mexico, and Italy, 
however, you could find workers arguing that they can t compete with 
America's low cost techniques of mass production And the suspiaon 
arises that something is wrong with the argument 

Opportunity Cost and Comparative Advantage 

The basic flaw m such arguments is the neglect of opportunit> cost It is 
impossible for one country to be more efficient than another in the 
production of everything And that becomes apparent as soon as you 
remember to calculate efficiency as a ratio between what is produced and 
what is consequently iwi produced The real cost of producing anythmg is 
the value of what is given up in order to produce it Qlculations in dollars, 
yen, pesos, and lira all too easily obscure these real costs of production 

The fundamental pnnciple guiding international trade is the familiar 
principle of comparative advantage, first stated explicitly m chapter 7 
Don't do anything yourself if you can persuade someone else to do it for 
you at a lower cost To be persuasive simply offerm exchange something 
that you can m turn produce at a lower cost But that refers to opporlimily 
costs 

Suppose that two television sets of identical quality cost respectively 
$300 and 90,000 yen to produce in the United States and Japan Which 
cost is lower? We obviously can't know until we End out the relative value 
of dollars and yen If 300 yen exchange for $1, then the costs of production 
are the same If $1 will buy 310 yen, then the Japanese set is dieaper, 
because the cost of the Japanese set would be about $290 or 90,000 divided 
by 310 If we make the comparison in Japanese currency the US set 
would cost 93,000 yen The U 5 sets would be cheaper on the other hand, 
if $1 were worth anything less than 300 yen 
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Dunng 1971 the average pncc o? a yen to Americans was about 29 cents 
($0029) In 1973, however, a yen cost 37 cents That's a substantia! differ- 
ence A Japanese television set costing 90,000 yen would have cost $261 
dollars m 1971 but $333 in 1073 We obviously can't make meaningful cost 
comparisons between countries unless we know the rates of exchange 
bchveen their currencies At $cmt exchange rate, all prices m one country 
could indeed be higher or lower than m some other country But the prob- 
lem then would not be rooted m low wage rates or efficient techniques of 
mass production It would simply reflect an mappropriate exchange rate 
But what IS an appropnale exchange rate? Wc argued earlier that it's a 
rate which equates the quantities of a country's currency that are inter- 
nationally demanded and supplied Let's try to tie that in now with the 
important principle of comparative advantage We'll work with a simple 
problem involving two countries which each produce only four goods 
Once the basic principles are clear, the conclusions can be applied to as 
many countnesand goods as you please The table below lists the domestic 
prices for all four goods in the United States and m Japan We'll assume 
that those relative prices reflect opportunity costs within each country, 
and that the units refer to goods of identical quality 
Paces per Unit 

(identical quantity and quality) 



United States 

Japan 

textiles (x yards) 

$20 

4,500 yen 

meat (y pounds) 

40 

13,500 

gram (z bushels) 

30 

10,500 

radios (one set) 

$0 

14,400 


Forget about the exchange rate between dollars and yen Assume, if you 
wish, that the United Slates and Japan do not yet trade The question we 
want to ask is VVhich country produces which goods at a lower cost than 
the other? If those arc the only goods produced m each country and their 
relative prices reflect relative opportunity costs, can you decide which 
country is the more efficient (lower-cost) producer of each good? 

All we can do with the data we have is determine the rdahvt costs of any 
two goods in one country relafm to the other country But we require no 
more because that is the meatimg of comparative advantage 
Because meat costs 3 limes as much to produce as textiles cost to pro- 
duce in Japan but only 2 times as much in the United States Japan has a 
comparative advantage over the United States in the production of textiles 
relative to meat It follows logically that the United States then has a com- 
parative advantage over Japan m meat production relative to textiles 
Between textiles and gram, the comparative advantage m textiles lies 
with Japan and so the comparative advantage m gram must lie with the 
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United States The proof again is the fact that m Japan gram costs2 times 
as much to produce as textiles and m the United States only umes as 
much 

Between textiles and radios Japan again has a comparative advanta^'e in 
the production of textiles and so the United States must have the compara 
tive advantage in radio production 

How about meat and radios? The United States produces radios at 1% 
times the cost of meat and Japan at only 1% times the cost of meat So 
japan has the comparative advantage in radios and the Urated States m 
meat Contrast this with the preceding case to be sure you grasp the point 
Japan has a comparative advantage relative to (he United States in radios 
if Ihe comparison is wit) meal If the comparison is with textiles the United 
States has the comparative advantage m radio produchon 

To fimsh off the list of possible compansons Between meat and gram 
japan has the comparative advantage in meat and so the Umtcd States has 
the comparative advantage in grain Between grain and radio« the United 
Stales has the comparative advantage in gram which means that Japan has 
the comparative advantage in radios 

Pnees as Indices of Comparative Advantage 

A student could lose his mind doing this The data arc hard to keep 
straight and the conclusions are even harder to express verbally in any 
simple way If this is the meanmg of comparative advantage how could it 
possibly guide efficient decision making? It lakes an advanced degree m 
crossword puzzles just to figure out who has a comparative advantage m 
what relative to which relative to whom Fortunalely for us all prices very 
neatly sum up all the information any decision maker has to have By 
looking at relative pnees and the exchange rate any producer or purchaser 
can obtain at a single glance the essence of the results that we just ground 
out so laboriously 

If the exchange rate is 300 yen = $1 textiles and radios are cheaper m 
Japan and meat and gram are cheaper m the United States The table below 
shows all pnees m yen 

Prices m Yen 
(300 yen = $1) 



United States 

Japan 

textiles (x yards) 

6 000 

4500 

meat (y pounds) 

12 000 

13500 

grain (z bushels) 

9000 

10^0 

radios (one set) 

15 000 

14400 


If the exchange rate is 280 yen = $1 only textiles are cheaper m Japan 
The table again shows all prices in yen 


lYiccs in Yen 
(2^0 yen = $1) 



United States 

Japan 

textiles (x yards) 

5,600 

4,500 

meat (y pounds) 

11,200 

13,500 

gram (z bushels) 

8,400 

10,500 

radios (one set) 

14,000 

14 400 


The yen pnce of a dollar would have to fall below 225 yen to rrake 
even textiles cheaper in the United States 6ut then Jupatt and iht Uniiid 
Stalls could not IraJt at all The yen would be so overvalued at that rate that 
there would be no dollar demand for yen and hence no dollars available 
for Japanese to use m purchasing the cheaper American goods That 
exchange rate would turn the United States and Japan into isolated econ- 
omies unable to take advantage of one another's relative efficiencies 
Japanese consumers could not benefit from the relatively abundant supply 
of bnd in the United States that is presumably the explanation for 
America's comparative advantage in meat and gram production, and 
American consumers could not benefit from the relatively abundant 
supply ofUbor that makes textiles and radios cheaper to produce m Japan 
If any trade at all is to occur, the exchange rate must be between 225 
yen = $I and 350 yen = $1 (We're ignoring the effect of transportation 
costs, which would further narrow the permissible range ) Exactly where 
it settles down within that range will depend upon the strength of the 
demands for each good, the ability of each country to expand production, 
and what happens to relative opportunity costs as production patterns 
change m response to international trade 
One illustration will be enough to make the point Suppose the rate 
starts out at 300 yen s: $I Americans then find Japanese radios cheaper 
than domestically produced radios ($48 versus $50) If a huge Amencan 
demand for radios causesan expansion of the radio industry in Japan, and 
that expansion requires the use of resources not as well suited to radio 
production, the marginal opportunity cost and hence the price of Japanese 
radios will nse It couldn't rise above 15,000 yen, because at that price the 
US demand would disappear Butthe prices ofother goods in both coun- 
tries would also be changing in response to the reallocation of productive 
resources that trade had brought about and the consequent changes in 
marginal costs “Hie possibilities are endless 
Perhaps you were beginning to fear that this example would be endless 
too But it's important to see how relative prices reveal comparative advantages 
in intcmalional trade and what real opportunity costs of production lie 
behind those pnees 
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The Fear of Imports 

The principle of comparative advantage took a distant back seat in the 
early 1930s when the mdustrial countries of the world watched domestic 
production and employment tumble Everyoneknewthatimportsreplaced 
domestically produced goods and that domestic produc^on increased 
when exports mcreased Reversing the decline in domesbc production was 
the priority item on each country's agenda Restnctmg imports while sub- 
sidizing exports seemed a straightforward approach toward that goal And 
for reasons that we have examined it was an approach with pohtical appeal 

The argument that imports destroy jobs has the seductive appeal of a 
half-truth WhenAmencansbuy/apaneseradiostheydonotboyasmany 
domestically made radios An increase in radio imports can therefore lead 
to production cutbacks and layoffs in the domestic radio mdustry So the 
owners and employees of radio manufacturmg firms have an obvious 
interest in restricting imports And when they go to Congress to request 
taxes or quotas on radio imports they have a handy slogan with which to 
claim that such protection is good for the country It protects American 
jobs The popular appeal of that slogan will be especially strong in any 
period when unemployment is increasing and there is a recession m the 
economy 

But the argument is highly misleading In the first place, jobs are 
created by the production of exports as well as by the production of goods 
that compete with imports And how can American firms contmue to sell 
abroad if foreign firms are not allowed to sell m the United States^ 

Secondly, jobs should not automaticahy be treated as goods Some jobs 
A? A'T? M’iwacaU j' A’Ad }i>ivih for fhi?rr}seh'£S Mtitb 

out regard to the commodities or services that result But that's certainly 
rare The justification for jobs is generally the mcome they provide for 
workers and the corresponding benefit to others m the form of useful 
goods The "protect American jobs" argument ignores the gams m real 
income that come from specialization If the Japanese can make better 
radios and sell them at lower prices than Amencan manufecturers can do 
Americans ought to produce other products and buy their radios from 
Japan The attempt to justify the protection of less efifiacnt producers on 
the grounds that this will preserve jobs runs quicldy into absurdity V\Tiy 
not push the argument further and produce domesbcaJJy all the coffee we 
consume^ American soil, climate, and geography are not as well suited 
for the production of coffee trees as are large areas of Brazil and Colombia, 
but think of ail the jobs we could create by building and operating huge 
greenhouses in which we try to duplicate the fovorable growing conditions 
in those countries And why stop with goods currently imported? Thmk of 
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how many new jobs we could create by outlawing the use of automated 
equipment m the telephone industry or by requiring street sweepers to 
use toothbrushes m their work 

producer Interests and the National Interest 

For two centuries economists have argued along these lines against the 
proponents of restrictions on imports but they have not had much suc- 
cess AFfcnchpamphleteer economistnamedFr^dencBastiat(1801-1850) 
wrote a witty satire in 1845 in the form of a petition by the French candle 
makers for protection against the unfair competition of the sun Their 
request to the Chamber of Deputies for kgisiaUon that would protect the 
jobs of candlemakets by prohibiting windows brilliantly exposes the 
absurdity of protechonist logic Bastiat's satire has been reprinted numer- 
ous times but the arguments he ridiculed do not disappear 

Partoftheexplanationmustbe found in the resistance of special-interest 
groups to mere logic People are readily persuaded by arguments in which 
they want to believe but have difficulty understanding arguments that run 
counter to their interests And the political process almost guarantees that 
the group that stands to benefit from restrictions on international trade will 
have a louder voice m policy formation than the larger group that stands 
to lose 

The benefiaanes of tan^s or quotas onradio imports are the owners and 
employees of Amcncan firms manufacturing radios They know precisely 
what their interest requires, they keep themselves informed about changes 
and prospective changes in economic or political circumstances that might 
affect their interests m any way, and their interest in the specific issue of 
tmpoftayion of Japanese radios is suVstantia'i enoug'h to justify 
lobbying for their cause 

Those who are harmed by restrictions are potential purchasers of radios, 
the owners and employees of firms producing goods for export, and the 
owners and employees of the Japanese radio firms Each individual in the 
first two groups has such a small interest m the outcome of policy discus- 
sions r^ardmg radio imports that he isn t likely even to notice that such 
discussions are faking place, and he is even less likely to invest his time or 
energy in lobbying for that interest It s not that domestic radio buyers 
lose less than the domestic radio producers gam but rather that the losses 
are spread over many millions of people while the gams are concentrated 
among relatively few The larger interest does not acquire proportionate 
political mfiuence because it exists too much to organize that interest and 
give it effective expression This is the same phenomenon we encountered 
in our earlier discussion of externalities, and it explains why specul inter- 
ests so often defeat the "public interest " 
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The third group harmed by import restnclions-lhe lapairese producers 

-haveasuffiaently concentrated interest, bulas foreigners, they lack polit- 
ical inHuence The upshot of the matter is that the jobs and income of 
people producing import-competitive goods arc often protected by their 
governments despite the fact that their gams are less than the losses 
incurred by those who are less effectively represented m the political 
process 

This explanation for the populanty of governmental restnctions on 
imports may be unduly cynical There can be little doubt that many 
Americans, including some who are actually harmed by protedive tanffs 
and import quotas, genuinely believe that this country can, at least under 
certain circumstances, be damaged by imports Let's examine the argu- 
ments they use 

Arguments for Protection 

The national security argument comes first If we don't restrict the import 
of Japanese radios, our radio making industry may be destroyed Tlien 
what would we do for radios in the event of war with Japan or even war 
with some other country that results in a cutoff of our Japanese trade? 
Maybe we could do without radios for the duration But don't radio makers 
possess special skills that might be essential m wartime? Can wc afford not 
to have an available pool of human skills and specialized equipment that 
can readily be adapted in a national emergency to the production of 
sophisticated military hardware? The basic argument can be applied with 
modest changes to almost any industry one might mention Even the 
candle manufacturing industry included "high essentiality of labor and 
materials under war conditions ' in a 1951 brief filed with the Senate 
Finance Committee on behalf of protection against candle imports (What 
would we do, after all, if the lights went out m wartime?) The national 
security argument is not logically fallaaous But the fact that the argument 
can so easily be extended to any imports whatsoever should at least make 
us wary How large a price should we be willing to pay m reduced real 
income for how large a gam in military self-suffiaency? And is this a 
genuine gam in national security? Can't the economic strength and hence 
the military secunty of a country actually be reduced by excessive efforts 
toward seif-suffiaency? How often are these questions senously asked 
before the national security is invoked to justify a new tariff or quota? 

Another logically valid argument for proteebon goes by the name of 
the "infant industry" argument It may take some time for an industry to 
develop the special skills, experience, and other resources that would 
make it efficient If established foreign producers are allowed to sell freely 
in the American market, they may be able to keep domeshc firms from 
developing The argument assumes that American firms are less effiaent 
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ENERGY INDEPENDENQ 

Should the United Sbtes try to become independent o5 all 
foreign energy sources by 

Both independence and interdependence have real costs but 
ma penod of nJtional alarm about the threats other nations might 
posetooursecuritydnd well being we are I kclyfo underestimate 
the cost of independence 

Any and every import crealesa degree of dependence on foreign 
suppliers and dependence entails increased vulnerability There 
IS more to the matter than tins hoivevcr The dependence runs 
both mys since tfiose from whom ive import also import from 
us Solongasitismthcirinteresttobuyfromus twill be in their 
interest to sell to us 

Moreover the pursuit of invulnerability through independence 
is a costi) route to take No one can predict with confidence how 
much more we will pay for energy between now and 1980 and 
afterwird because the cost will depend to mention just some 
obvious factors upon technological developments the amount 
of attention given to environmental concerns and the encourage 
ment or discouragement that nuclear power receives But the costs 
Will be considerable and the politicil diffculties that President 
Ford s energy independence program was encountering in 1975 
suggest the public may find the price loo high 

1$ the public too neareighted to discern the genuine public 
interest? If direct costs are the only eonsiderahon, the public s 
allegedmyopamay actually bethe better long run perspective A 
errfam increase in presenf and fulurt costs to preclude a pasSiWr 
increase m fniufc costs does not automatically sound like a good 
bargain 

How much would we save in future costs after 1930 if we v\ent 
ahead with our energy independence program and our worst fears 
were realized! What is the probability thvt our worst fears will in 
fact be realized? What IS the present value of theseadditiona! costs 
multiplied bytheirprobibihty when discounted at anappropriate 
rate of mtcresl? And is that sum greater than the sum of the dis 
counted costs vve will incur by pushing ahead toward energy 

independence? 

Bui there are also indirect costs that ought to enter the caloila 
lions WhatwUlbetheeffect on the environment on lifestyles or 
on other nations through the example we set if the United States 
does or does not increase present energy costs and reduce energy 
consamption^Tbe economic calculus can help us f nd the answers 
but at IS no substitute for hard thought and mfonped discussion 
about the goals we wtnt to pursue 
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in their infancy but would become more efficient than foreign competitors 
if they were given protection while they matured Alexander Hamilton, 
the first U 5 Secretary of the Treasury, used this argument m an effort to 

persuade Congress that some protechonagainst imports wasmihe national 

interest He also argued, though, that oulnght subsidies were preferable 
to other forms of protection, because subsidies were dearly visible and 
could more easily be removed once they had served their purpose That 
part of Hamilton s argument has not been popular with the advocates of 
protection, who understandably prefer a subsidy disguised as a tax on 
imports But it's hard to imagine how the infant-mdustry argument could 
possibly be appropriate in the United Slates today Do we have any infant 
industries’ We have new industries appearing all the lime But for the 
purposes of this argument an infant mdustry is a new domestic mdustry 
qompetmg for survival among well establisJied foreign industnes Examples 
are hard to find And even if examples can be located the argument will 
only apply if the infant shows promise of maturing quickly into an adoles- 
cent who can more than make it on his own He must more than make it if 
he IS to compensate society for the cost of supporting him during his 
infancy All things considered, the infant-industry argument probably has 
no applicability to the United States today It is an intellectual curiosity 
that probably hangs around only as a strategic diaper for gray-bearded but 
anemic "infants " 

Are there other good arguments for protection’ A legitimate but limited 
argument can be constructed from the costs of change The closing or cur- 
tailment of an mdustry unable to meet foreign competition entails losses 
for Its owners and employees The losses will be greater the more narrowly 
specialized are the human and property resources displaced by competi- 
tion Is there a case for protection under such cucumstances’ Notice that 
the argument can be applied to the case of an industry hurt by domestic as 
well as foreign competition Domestic competitors have political mfluence, 
of course, and are therefore harder to exclude by speaal legislation None- 
theless, if resources were attracted into an industry because of existing 
tariff protection, it may be unfair to jerk that protection away suddenly 
So there is a case for the mamtenance of prior and long conhnued restnc- 
tions on imports, or at least a case for their reduction (in the mterest of 
efficiency) at a slow rate (in the interest of eqmty) Equity considerations, 
along with political realities, may also suggest a pohcy of transitional sub- 
sidies designed to reduce the loss to workers and owners or to help them 
move mto new opportunities But this argument cannot support the mtro 
duction of new or additional restrictions against imports 


Uncommon Sense. Comparative Advantage 
Since there is no limit to the number of bad arguments that can be con 
structed in support of restrictions on imports it would be an exerase in 
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futility to attempt to anticipate and refute each one The fact that there is 
at least a kernel of truth m most such arguments complicates the task of 
analyiing them The truth must be winnowed from the chaff which sur- 
rounds It before the limitations of its applicabihty can be discussed 
Nothing would contribute more toward raising the quality of public dis- 
cussion in this area than a firm grasp of the pnnciple of comparative 
advantage 

The pnnaple of comparative advantage shows why and how exchange 
creates wealth It keeps insisting that the cost of a transaction is the value 
of what IS given up and the benefit is the value of what is obtained, and 
that It IS nonsense to suppose a country can grow wealthy by exportmg 
more than it imports The principle of comparative advantage destroys the 
claim that onecoimtrymaybemore efficient than anotherm the production 
of tv(tylktng The logical impossibility of this premise is apparent from the 
very definition of efficiency as a ratio between the value of what 15 produced 
and the value of what 1$ consequently roI produced, or between the value 
of the goods obtamed and the value of the goods that had to be sacrificed 
to obtain them Sy focusing on the real factors mvolved m production and 
trade, the principle of comparative advantage disperses the fog that creeps 
m when trade policy 15 discussed exclusively m monetary terms 

' But then we'd be li»mg dollars^" So? Dollars tost almost nothing to 
produce If other countries want to trade transistor radios for dollars, 
that's a marvelous swap from our point of view And that's actually what 
occurred for about fifteen years under the new international monetary 
system created after Worfd War ff 

Once Over Lightly 

As long as goods and finanaal assets can be exchanged across national 
boundaries, intematioiu! trade will afreet national levels and patterns of 
output, employment, pnees and mcome distribution Increasing inter- 
national trade makes the coordmation of domestic and international pol- 
icies more urgent The increasing determination of national governments 
to manage their domestic economics may simultaneously make it more 
difficult 

An international monetary system, like any monetary system, reduces 
the cost of transactions and so facilitates specialization and improves 
efficiency But the world money supply is composed of many different 
moneys, often exchanging for one another at uncertain and unpredictable 
rates 

The exchange rates between currencies and domestic prices in each 
country are vanables that mutually determine one another The reduction 
of a currenc/s price in foreign exchange will inaease the total quantity of 
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nestle goods demanded, both by making that country s exports cheaper 
oreigners and by making imports more expensive to its own residents 
'i government that pegs the rate of exchange for its currency at a level 
t does not equate the quantity of its currency demanded with the quan- 
supphed will lose or accumulate international reserve assets The 
'ernment will call this a disequilibrium in its balance of payments only 
t does not want to lose or accumulate such assets 
he balance of payments must always balance, because it measures 
jrnational transactions that are always assumed to entail somethmg of 
ae received for anything given up The term defiat or surplus is applied 
balancing items of which someone disapproves or to actions affecting 
composition of the accounts of which someone disapproves The dis- 
iroval rests upon predictions of undesired consequences 
'he loss or accumulation of international reserve assets affects the level 
lomestic bank reserves and the money supply This in turn may affect 
:e levels, or levels of output and employment or both 
jovernments that try simultaneously to manage their foreign exports 
1 imports and their domestic pnee and output levels often find this to be 
ifficult balancing act Harmonizing such policies is especially difficult 
en other governments are pursuing parallel but conflicting policies 
^ major source of mconsistency m national policies is the desire of 
'ernments to satisfy political pressures from producers who want both 
expansion of export markets and protection against import competition 
nternational efficiency is promoted when international exchange is 
'erned by relative opportunity costs or the pnnapie of comparative 
antage Inappropriate exchange rates import tariffs or quotas and 
'Ort subsidies can conceal or distort relative opportunity costs National 
sentiment and the disproportionate political influence of producers 
d to keep the prmciple of comparative advantage from regulating inter- 
lonal trade as effectively as it regulates domestic trade 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

In order to take advantage of lower production costs a Massachusetts textile 
manufacturer builds a factory in North Carolina and a United States tele 
vision maker opens an assembly plant in Mexico 
(fl) In what ways is the action by the television firm different from the 
action by the textile firm? 

(i) Is either achon contrary to the national interest? 

(c) Is either acbon likely to encounter effective political opposition? 
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2 The {able belowshows consumer pnce indices for four countries from 1970 


to 1974 

Year 

United States 

Canada 

France 

Germany 

1970 

1000 

100 0 

100 0 

1000 

1971 

104 3 

102 9 

105 5 

105 3 

1972 

1077 

1078 

1117 

nil 

1973 

1144 

1160 

1199 

1188 

1974 

1270 

1279 

135 5 

1268 


Do you think the similar patterns between the United States and Canada 
and between France and Germany are mere coincidence? 

3 What would be the consequence for Volkswagen sales in the United States 
of a depreciation in the mark relative to the dollar? How would this affect the 
profiiabilily of sales to ihc Un led Swtes by the Volkswagen Company? 
Would you expect the longer tenn effects to differ from the short runeffects? 

4 How are the supply curves of figure 2M related to the demand curves? 
What would the supply curves look like if the demand curves fell more 
steeply? If they fell less steeply? 

5 1971 and 1972 were years in which there was widespread concern about the 

deficit tnlhe US balance of payments Where would you locale the defi 
cits m the balance of payments summaries for those years? 

6 One of the steps taken by the U S government in the 196Cis to correct the 

balance of payments problem was to restrict foreign investment by U S 
firms and banks How would such a program if U had been effective have 
mftuenced U $ debto and ciedAv? Vf cold IheloTigei tom cansequences be 
different from the short nui consequences? 

7 If the value of Iran s merchand se imports is 20% greater than the value of 
its merchandise exports does Iran have a defic t in its balance of payments- 

(a) If the difference i$ covered by twenty year loans? 

(h) If the difference is coveied by one year loans^ 

(r) If the difference is covered by selling gold from the nat onal treasury? 

(i) If the difference is covered by selling newly mined gold? 

(f) If merchandise imports are 400% giealei than merchandise exports 
luluding prlnlfum and the difference i$ inade up by selling newly extracted 
black gold ? 

8 Why do so manyAmencans believe that this country would be endangered 
by Arab ownership of essential US industries and also believe that 
American owners of foreign industries pose no threat to the national secu 
rity of those countries? Why are U S ‘Owned foreign enterpiises thought to 
be at the mercy of foreign governments while the United States is at the 
mercy of foreigners owning U 5 enterprises? 
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9 How do U 5 imports reduce the domestic money supply? How can the Fed 
prevent this from occurring? What would be the consequences of such 
"neutralization' actions by the monetary authoirties? 

10 Why cannot one country have a comparative advantage overanodiercoun 
try in the production of everything if die first country has excefient natural 
resources, a huge capital stock a highly skilled labor force, and ingenious 
techrucians and managers, while the second country is poor in all four areas? 

11 Whatevidence exists to support the viewthatjapanhasacomparahveadvan 
tage over against the United States m the production of small automobiles? 
How would you account for this comparative advantage? How would you 
explain the fact that the United States seems in general to have a comparative 
advantage in the production of large automobiles but a comparative dis 
advantage in the production of smaller ones? 

12 How does the theory of external benefits and ' free nders' presented m 
chapters U and 15 help explain why the legislative influence of producers is 
generally greater than that of consumers? 

13 Suppose that a Canadian firm appeals for protection agamsl imports from 
the United States using the infant industry argument It offers data showing 
that it can currently produce and sell widgets for $10 dial American pro- 
ducers can sell them m Canada for Sfl and that if American competitors are 
excluded from the Canadian market, the firm will develop greater efficiency 
and after ten years of protection be able to sell widgets for S7 It therefore 
proposes what is m effect a 52 per widget tax on Canadian consumers for 
ten years m return for a $1 benefit in perpetuity 

(a) Would that be a good bargain for Canadian consumers if the facts are 
as stated? (You must use tables 12A and 12B to answer) 

(b) How did you choose the discount rate to use in cakulatmg your 
answer? 

(r) If the protection were granted, do you think il would be eliminated at 
the end of tenyears? What arguments would be used to support its continu 
ance? 

(d) Do you think the efficiency of the Canadian firm is as likely to increase 
when it is protected from foreign competition as when it is not? 

(a) Why do so many Americans believe that competibonis not altogether 
desirable when it comes from foreign producers? 




THE CHANGING 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM 


The principles of the internatioiuj monetary system and the prereqm 
sites for international monetary order may have been belter understood a 
decade ago than they are now Events have moved faster than theories in 
recent years, and new truths have not yet firmly established themselves as 
successors to the old truths that practice has called mto question 


THE SYSTEM OF BRETTON WOODS 

The statesmen who gathered at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, in 
1944 to design a new system for linking the world's currenaes could 
hardly doubt the power of nationalism They knew that a successful world 
monetary system would have to leave each government free, withm wide 
limits, to pursue its own chosen domestic pohaes But the partiapants m 
the Bretton Woods monetary conferences were also mternationahsts and 
they hoped to devise a system under which national sovereignty could 
coexist with international cooperation 
John Maynard Keynes was a leading participant m those conferences 
He was convmced, as were most other participants m the negotiations, that 

nationalgovernments had thepowerto influence domestic levels of income 

and employment They expected that power to be used against any recur- 
rence of depression Their task, therefore, was to devise a system of inter- 
national currency links that could maintain itself and function effectively 
in the face of divergent national economic pohaes 
The twin concepts of linfcs and hiimdily will help us appreciate the nature 
of the problems they saw themselves feeing 
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Its inability in such a situation to stem the depreciation by seUing gold or 
other reserve assets A country currently balanang its trade accounts by 
importing short-term liquid assets and also holding a huge stock of reserve 
assets therefore possesses a sound currency par excellence 


Sound as a Dollar 

And now we have described the U S dollar as it appeared at the end of 
World War 11 The U S gold stock was over $20 billion m 1946 and had 
climbed to almost $25 billion by 1949-cerlainly enough, it seemed, to 
maintain the price of the dollar even in the face of prolonged pressures 
toward depreciation But no pressure appeared imminent U S exports 
were m heavy demand and the war-ravaged economies of Europe seem- 
ingly would, for some time, have little to offer in return Inflation in the 
United States could alter this picture, but there was no reason to believe 
this country would experience inflation at a greater rate than the rest of 
the world, and substantial reason to believe its productive capacity would 
do a better lob than anyone else's of keeping the supply of goods in step 
with the demand So the dollar after World War II was "as good as gold " 
It was heller than gold, in fact, because a nation's gold reserves earned no 
mterest But a country that chose to hold its mtemationa! reserves m the 
form of dollars could earn a return on those reserx'es by depositing them 
m U S banks or by purchasing U 5 government securities that could be 
quickly and costlessly converted into dollar deposits 


The Dollar as International Cunency 

That's how it came about that the Western world moved toward a dollar- 
gold standard after World War II The Umted States pegged the dollar to 
gold at a price of $35 per ounce Other countnes then pegged their currency 
to the dollar The United States held its international reserves primarily 
in the form of gold Other countnes might hold gold too, but they could 
also hold as reserves dollar deposits and assets such as U S government 
securities that were convertible into dollar deposits These deposits were 
m turn convertible into gold on demand by foreign monetary authorities ^ 


1 We are unjustly ignoring m this discussion the pound sterling Dunng the era of the 
classical gold standard London was the hnancial center of the woiid The Bank of England 
maintained pound gold convertibility and the pound was the major mlernalional reserve 
asset After World War II, nations that maintained close and extensive trading relations with 
the United Kingdom resumed the practice of holding sterbng balances as reserves Not until 
1954 did the total of sterling in internaliojia! reserves fall below the total of dollars But the 
decline of sterling as an international reserve occurred steadily it fell from 40% of all official 
reserves m 1948 to a little more than 5% by 1971 
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Under this system the dolUr performed on the international level all 
the functions typially performed by a domestic currency U was an inter- 
national medium of exchange French imports from Sweden for example, 
could be paid for by transferring ownership of dollar deposits Dollars 
'verc held not only by central banks that wanted international reserves, 
but also by private atizens pf foreign countries They often preferred to 
accumulate dollar assets rather than their own currency, because they 
believed that the ddlar was less likely to depreciate through inflation It 
was also the mternahonal unit of accounting and was employed in practice 
to measure the value of international transactions And the dollar was the 
world s mtervention currency, because the monetary authorities of differ- 
ent nations purchased and sold dollars in order to maintain the value of 
their currencies m the foreign exchange market 


How Much Liquidity? 

A major difference between such a doHar-gcld system and a gold only 
system is the larger stock of international reserve assets that the former 
provides Why is that important? The monetary authorities of any country 
want liquidity for reasons similar to those discussed m chapter 18 , where 
we described the demand for liquidity The future is uncertain They want 
(0 be able to handle unforeseen contingencies Unexpected developments 
might push a country's imports far beyond its exports for a temporary but 
protracted period This could be handled without depreciation by dipping 
into the reserves With inadequate reserves, depreciation might be avoid- 
able otJy by cuiUiUtt^ imports that were important to that country's eco- 
nomic development military security, or political stability How much 
liquidity was desirable? 

Just as there's no rule of thumb for deciding how large any individual's 
money balances ought to be, there's no rule of thumb for choosing the 
appropriate amount of mlemational liquidity But the world's monetary 
gold stock was relatively fixed * And there seemed to be no law of nature 
decreeing that the amount of heavy yellow metal in the world, at its current 
price, had to be equal to the amount that all countries collectively wanted 
to hold as reserves Tlie supply of monetary gold, at the fixed rates of 
exchange between gold and various currencies, might be insufficient to 
satisfy the international demand for liquidity Wasn't that likely, in fact? 
Just as an individuals preferred level of money holdings is a function of 
his regular income and expenditures, so a nation's preferred level of 
reserve holdings could be expected to depend on the total of its imports 
and exports An expansion of world trade would presumably require an 

1 It wjs rftaitnlr filled beaiKCgold (»u)d be attracted from the ground or private hoardr, 
and could also disappear into private hoards of into industrial and ornamental usu 
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expansion of reserve assets if the trading ivorld vras not to encounter a 
persistent liquidity shortage And liquidity shortages threatened free 
trade and stable exchange rates 

Howso? A nation with inadequate reserves could notweather temporary 
import surpluses Even minor disJocahons due perhaps to a poor harvest 
or a development boom, could quickly deplete the reserves and compel a 
choice between accepting a lower exchange rate or some combmation of 
import restrictions and export subsidies Either choice conjured up znem- 
ones of the 1930s Adequate reserves were therefore desirable as insurance 
against a return to the thoroughly discredited poliaea of the thirties The 
doiJar-goM system met the demand for an increased supply of inter- 
national reserves and pleased those who thought that gold by itself pro 
vided msufficient international liquidity 


The International Monetary Fund 

The architects of the postwar international monetary system designed 
an additional stabilizing feature for the system m the form of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund The IMF was designed to be the central bank of 
the central banks or the monetary authorities' monetary authority 
Assigned to headquarters in Washmgton DC in deference to the domi- 
nant position of the United States in mlernational finance, the IMF was 
supposed to increase the liquidity of the international monetary system 
by lending reserves to countries that were experiencing temporary pres- 
sures toward depreciation The IMF would tide them over until the emer- 
gency had passed and they could again begm earning through exports 
enough foreign exchange to pay for their imports The loans were made 
out of sums deposited with the IMF for that purpose by member countries, 
but principally by the United States The loans were for short periods and 
were intended to cover only temporary exchange shortages A nation was 
expected to get its affairs in order durmg this period of grace, and the IMF 
was not above nagging when it thought a government might be abusing 
the grace it had received 

What Is "Irresponsible"? 

Let's pause for breath You can test your comprehension at this pomt by 
thinking about ways m which such grace could be abused To begin with, 
we know that a country runs into trouble when it can't export enou^ lOUs 
(that IS, borrow enough) to make up the difference between its merchan- 
dise and service exports and everything it s trying to unport Why might 
that be occurring? 

A government could be purchasing goods from abroad in bhthe dis- 
regard of its eventual ability to produce enough goods to pay for them It 
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could be doing that io build up its uuhtary strength, to promote an eco 
nomic dmlopoient progratti or m response to any of the innumerable 
pressures toward increased expenditures experienced by governments 
subiecttopopularwdl Ifs analogous to a consumer on a credit binge who 
prefers riot to think about the relation between his future income and h s 
coming monthly payments 

Or a government might be spending more than it's collecting in taxes 
and financing the defiat by adding to the money supply This causes 
domestic inflation and mflahoo makes foreign goods look more attractive 
to importers and exports less attractive to foreigners 

Both examples showa government trying to live beyond its means-that 
IS beyond its ability to finance current expenditures out of current taxes or 
domestic borrowing And that's what the IMF would complain about when 
warning that its line of credit was temporary and nagging a country to set 
its house in order Nagging, as you nu^t suspect, has never been an effec- 
tive tool of international diplomacy But nagging by a banker canies a 
sanction the possibility of no more aedit And without IMF credit, the 
country Vvould be unable to continue I vmg beyond it!> means It would be 
forced to change its ways 

Of would It? The offendmg government sometimes responded by 
imposu^g import restrictions or mlcrfenng m other ways with the free flow 
of international trade, the very event the IMF was supposed to make 
unnecessary Or it suddenly devalued its currency, another violation of 
the IMF s code of good conduct It would announce one morning that the 
pound sterling (or franc, lira, escudo, peseta) would now be exchanged for 
2% dollars rather than the2‘4dollars offered yesterday With this one move 
it could make its exports cheaper to foreigners and imports more expensive 
to ns ovm crttrens-if c»b« courftries did not respond by devaluing fheir 
own currencies proportionately This Ust possibility was the one that 
made the IMF nervous Dcvaloatiora to promote exports and curtail 
imports were reminiscent of the 1930s Moreover they broke the link 
among currencies whose maintenance was flie primary goal of the entire 
system A wave of devaluation^ or even the fear of a wave of devaluations, 
would introducealltheunccrtainliesoffreelyfluctuatmgrates They would 
upset the planning of exporters and importers encourage purely specula- 
tive purchases and sales, and generally interfere with the development of 
stable patterns of trade and speciakalion What could be done? 


The Best Laid Schemes 

The inevitability of some devaluations and revaluations (remember that 
the term rmluetm is reserved for upmrd revaluations) was generally 
recogmied The rules of the IMF therefore provided for limited exchange 
rate adjustments, after consultation with the IMF, when the international 
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value of a couiUry s currcncv was seriously out of line with Its domestic 
value And this procedure the Bretton Woods conferees hoped would 
correct the excessive rii,iditi of the old gold standard The new system was 
built to bend so thit it would not brcik 

But the s)stcin never worked as it hid been designed to do The ten 
dency for currenci s to ippreciate or dcprccialcaway from the official rates 
proved theniicrathcrthin the exception in the quarter centuryaftcr World 
War 11 Economic devdopment moved in many different directions at 
vastly different speeds md with div ersc ind unpredichble effects on pro 
duction and price levels Guveumitnts were s mplv not v ill ng to let their 
domestic policies be dictated bv the need to maintain i fixed rate of 
exclungc between their currency the dollar and the other currenaes 
pegged to the dollar The fiexibilit> of the new system still \ isnt suffi 
aent because the world tuclf w\s changing r pidlv and because national 
governments insisted upon fir more freedom to mmeuver than most 
observers had mtiiipated 

England probaol tried harder thin n> o her mtion to follow the rules 
of international rcsponsibililv bht winted the pound sterling to be a 
sound currency and not one t)i it fluctuated m v due or displayed a per 
sistcnt tendenev to depreeiale \nd <o fn^lind pursued contractionary 
monetarv ind fiseil po!ieit>. whcitver ihe pound stuted to depreciate 
because Britons were trying to purchijt loroid more thvn thev were 
selling The results in the opinion of criticil observer^ \/ere stop and go 
policies that disrupted domestic pre auction but could not prevent depre 
ciation of the pound Kidenct mouvled teadiiy tint slop and go policies 
designed to secure exch inge rate st ibiliiy reduced real incomes idded to 
wntmpWyTTiCTit slowed down uc.'vomvc growth vgt,rAVited il cow 
flicts of interest and ultinutcly filled topre/enl domestic inflation 

Rcnllthe elassieil mechanism by which i bvhna wis supposed to 
be maintained by e ich nation between its credit-, and debits Rising debits 
would reduce the domestie money supply pull down domestic prices 
stimulate exports and discourage imports \itons with rising credits 
would experience dome'Slic mflition and ilsUmvtonsequenccsofexpvnd 
mg importj and shrinking exports In this manner a balince was supposed 
to be automatically m untamed T here is surprisingly little evidence how 
ever that prices actually mo\ cd enough to achieve the desired results The 
results may have appeared nonetheless because a different mechanism 
was at work Nations losing intematioiul reserves would indeed expcri 
ence a monetary contriction often beemse the monetary authorities 
mduced it as i way of raising interest rates and encouraging foreign 
deposits m domestic banks to build up imemation il reserves But all th s 
was more likely as it turned out to cause recession than deflation The 
nation would experience i fall in Q rather than P In a recession however 
imports fall sharply And they rise sharply m nations expenenang an 
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economic boom brought about by the easy money and low interest rates 
that an inflow of international reserves either causes or permits So the 
cure largely worked, to the extent it worked at all, by giving the patient a 
disease (recession or inflation) worse than the one for which the cure was 
designed (balance of payments ' disequilibrium") 

On top of all this it is not universally conceded that the new flexible- 
fixed exchange rale system actually succeeded m reduang uncertainty 
and promoting a more effioenl mterrutional allocation of resources The 
exchange rates were not m fact fixed, as proved by periodic devaluations 
and revaluations They did not, it is true fluctuate from week to week 
except within the very narrow limits permitted by the peg But because 
they were not free to move regularly m response to changing conditions 
of supply and demand, their movements were large and abrupt when they 
finally did occur The certainty of international traders and investors 
regarding day to-day exchange rales was accompanied by longer term 
uncertainty It is not clear that the former certainty did more to promote 
trade than the latter uncertainty did lo inhibit and distort it On the other 
hand, it isn t clear that either form of uncertainty had significant efrects 
The largest impact of the "flexibly fixed' exchange rate system may have 
been on the domestic policies of the countries that more or less faithfully 
paid homage to it 


THE ROLE AND FATE OF THE DOLUR 

This description and evaluation of the dollar-gold standard m the 
quarter century following World War 11 has so far slighted the principal 
actor m the drama, the dollar It Was the dollar and U S policy that sus- 
tained the Bretton Woods system m its early years and finally brought 
about its disintegration m 1971 The mtcrnational monetary system at this 
writing and the direction of its probable evolution can best be understood 
by looking at the history of the dollar as the world s reserve currency 


The "Dollar Shortage" 

A nation obviously cannot build up and hold dollar reserves unless it 
fmds ways to acquire dollars How did the countries on the doilar-gold 
standard acquire supplies of dollars after 1945? Since dollars ongmate in 
the United States, diey an only be obtained through direct or indirect 
transactions with the United States Let's review the kinds of transactions 
that supply dollars to the rest of the world. 

United States imports are one But U 5 exports exceeded imports m 
every year from 1946 to 1970 by amounts ranging from $310 million in 
1959 to $ 11 6 billion in the reconstruction year of 1947 And exports use 
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up the dollars that our imports supply So the exchange of merchandise 
and services made a negative net contribution toward supplying the world 
with dollar reserves 

Another source of dollars was U S government grants pension pay 
ments private gifts, and other unilateral transfers From 1946 to 1970 
the annual total of such transfers never fell below $1 2 biUron and m 1949 
hit apeak of $5 6 billion To this total can be added the expenditures made 
abroad by the government for military purpoces After the Korean war 
these expenditures climbed from $2 bilhoti in 1952 to almost $5 billion at 
the end of the 1960s 

But against all this must be set the payments other countries made to 
the United States as a return on its foreign investments The mcome 
earning foreign investments of American citizens and corporations grew 
rapidly during the quarter century we re examining and by the late 1960s 
they were receiving net investment income of around 56 billion a year 

From 1946 to 1957 the net outflow of U S dollars from all the trans- 
actions we have mentioned was nesaim Over $17 billion more dollars were 
mwii for the United States through all these transactions than were sup 
plied This was made up by extensive foreign investment both by the U S 
government and by private organizations and individuals short term and 
long term, direct and portfolio ^ But the net amount was not enough from 
the standpoint of some critics to provide adequate international reserves 
and liquidity for the nations on the gold dollar standard That was what 
lay behind much of the talk {up to 1957) about the dollar shortage 
Unable to earn enough dollars to build up their reserves to a satisfactory 
level, other countnes found themselves qm&Vy m a bind whenever then 
export earnings dipped or their import payments rose Without a supply 
of dollars monetary authorities in other countnes could not maintain their 
currenaes at the established exchange ratios They had no choice then, 
unless they wanted to swallow the bitter medicme of deflation or more 
probably, recession except to impose controls on mternational trans 
actions or to devalue And either course was contrary to the mtent of the 
system 

Not Enough Liquidity’ 

Some students of the problem came to the conclusion that pwiodic 
devaluations, controls and half hearted attempts to take the classical 

cure which plagued the world economy after World War fl could ordy 
be eliminated by finding an additional source of mternational liquidity 
One way to do that would be to increase the price of gold The stock of 

1 Direct icivestcaent occurs when a U 5 company ixpands the capital invested in over 
seas operations that it controls Portfolio investment is the pure! ase of secunhes m foreign 
firms that are not controlled simply is a way of acqumi^ add twnal mcome earning assets 
The distinction is fuzzy at the edges 
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gold though relatively constant m physical terms, could easily be increased 
m value terms through a decision by the United States to raise its dollar 
price If the United Stales had announced m the late 1940s that it would 
henceforth pay $70 rather than $35 for an ounce of gold, the world s stock 
of monetary gold would have been doubled by a stroke of the pen It would 
probably have more than doubled since the higher price would have 
stimulated additional gold production and persuaded private holders to 
sell at least a portion of their hoards to the monetary authorities 


Or Not Enough Self-Discipline? 

Why wasn't this recommendation adopted? The primary reason was 
probably the belief that a shortage of liquidity was not the actual problem 
Particular countries were chronically running out of reserves because they 
were unwilling to discipline themselves and live within their means There 
was no dollar shortage, there was only a widespread desire by countries to 
spend more than they earned An increase in the overall supply of reserves 
would have alleviated their problems only temporarily and given them an 
excuse to continue on their undisciplined courses The danger of any rise 
in the price of gold was the additional latitude and incentive it provided 
for inflation The same reasoning was appbed to the proposal put forward 
m the 1950$ that the IMF act as a genuine central bank and create new 
international reserves on its own credit much as the Fed ceates reserves 
for commercial banks in the United Slates The objections to these pro- 
posals go to the heart of the perplexing issue that has dogged our steps 
throughout these past two chapters Let's deal with it through a series of 
questions 

The Fundamental Questions 

1 When a government incurs a budget deficit, is it domg so to stimulate 
output and employment? Or is it doing so because it cannot or will not 
collect the taxes required to support its expenditures? 

2 Does the deficit stimulate real output, or does it pull up the pace 
level? If it does both, when doesil do which? Are the effects even separable? 
If they're separable in pnnaple, are they separable m actual practice? Do 
We know enough to be able to cut off stimulus after it has had its major 
effect on output and employment, and before it starts to cause mflation? Is 
it possible, given institutional and political realities that fiscal or monetary 
stimulus IS regularly required for full" employment and that it inevitably 
causes some inflation? 

3 If the last question is answered affirmatively a aitical question 
arises What is the desirable tradeoff between high employment and pnee 
stability? How much of one ought to be sacrificed for the sake of the other? 
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in foreign enterpnses? To ils own atlzcns who tiisljke ififlalion and for 
whom government attention to the ewhange rale i$ a diicipltne again$t 
the chronic temptations of governments to follow inflationary policies? 

These questions were not answered during the discussions of the 1950s 
and they have still not been answered (snclusivcly to this day TTie quest 
for an international monetary system that will enable nations to behave 
responsibly toward ore another is still impeded by disagreements regard- 
ing the wisdom of particular domestic policies 

But the United fltates had its own reasons for not wanting to maease 
the price of gold in the 1950s and they probably tipped the scale. In the 
first pUce, an increase m the dollar pnee of gold is a devaluation of the 
dollar, at least with resfset logold And a devaluation of the dollar seemed 
to be an abandonment of the U 5 commitment to maintain a constant 
value for the dollar in terms of gold Nations that were holding dollars 
rather than gold reserves would be penalized for their participation in the 
dollar reserve system The bcocftcuncs would be mdividuals hoarding 
gold (illegal for Amenans from the 1930s until 1975, but not illegal m 
other countries], nations that had turned up their noses at the dollar by 
exchanging dollars for gold, the Soviet Union, which had a gold slock of 
unknoiMi but considerable size, and the Union of South Afnca, which was 
the world's leading gold producer Norie of these was thought to be a 
particulatly worthy recipient of the windfall gams that would accrue from 
an increase in the price of gold To increase the dollar price of gold m the 
absence cf urgent reasons seemed like raising the wages of wickedness 

From Shortage to Surplus 

As so often happens, however, events outran discussion. The problem 
changed while everyone was shll arguing about its nature and solution. In 
the late I950s the LI 5 gold slock began to flow overseas into the reserves 
of other nations and foreign holdings of dollars steadily increased. Con- 
ferences on the dollar shortage had nol yel adjourned before some began 
to worry about the threat of a dollar surplus What had happened? 

In the first place, the nations of Western Curope and Japan had largely 
recovered from the devastation of World War 11 They were maeasingly 
able to do without imports from the Uiultd States and to compete with the 
United States for export markets 

Moreover, some of them-most notably France-resented the privileged 
position of the dollar in the intenutional monetary system and saw no 
reason, now that they were again economically strong, why they ought to 
accept the dollar as an inteinaUonal reserve asset. Certain economicadvan- 
lages accrue to a country able to get its currency accepted as an inter- 
national reserve asset In effect it is able to purchase goods from abroad on 
CTcdif at low or even zero interest rates. The exporting nation holds the 
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meant that German and Japanese consumers paid higher prices for the 
goods they imported, but the voice of consumers is rarely as influential as 
that of producers m shaping a government's international trade policy 
The German and Japanese governments "cooperated" diligently to main- 
tam the value of the dollar by accumulating and holding short-term claims 
against the United States Thus they kept their own currencies under- 
valued and maintained their competitive advantage in exports 

With the burden of adjustmg to the "disequilibrium" thus throtvr back 
upon the United States, we tried a vanety of measures to reduce the flow of 
dollars abroad At one time or another we raised the cost to American 
tourists of bnnging back foreign merchandise, placed a tax on borrowing 
by foreign corporations m the United States, restricted foreign Icndmg by 
U 5 banks, imposed first voluntary and later mandatory controls on direct 
investment abroad by US corporations recalled the dependents oF 
Amencan servicemen stationed overseas, threatened to impose quotas 
unless particular countries "voluntanly" curtailed their exports to us, and 
in a vanety of smaller ways tried to discourage imports and encourage 
exports Meanwhile we began lecturing other nations on their obligation 
to assume a fair share of the expenditures we were making abroad for 
miluary secunty m Europe and economic development in poor countries 

Away from Gold 

In 1963. with the outward flow of dollars continuing, we announced to 
the world that we would henceforth redeem dollars in gold only for foreign 
central banks The real significance of this declaration was its dear impli- 
cation that our continued readiness to redeem dollars for central banks 
depended on their sparing use of the privilege So a ' two tier" market for 
gold was officially established The United Stales bought from and sold 
(very little') gold to central banks at $35, and private purchasers paid what- 
ever supply and demand might dictate The subsequent rise in the free 
market price of gold, to almost $200 an ounce at one point, excited specu- 
lators, grabbed headlines, displeased jewelers, delighted gold producers 
andowners of stock in gold companies, troubled dentists and their patients, 
and confirmed prophecies of all those who had said that gold was grossly 
undervalued at $35 an ounce But it did not seriously affect the world 
monetary system The world monetary system had moved farther from 
any meaningful kind of gold standard than most people suspected Cold 
Was on its way to becoming just anrAher good 

In August of 1971 , by presidential decree, th^ Treasury Department 
suspended "temporarily" the convertibility of dollars mto gold "except 
m amounts and conditions determmed to be in the interest of monetary 
stability, and in the best interests of the United States " The world was 
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officiaiiy off the dollar gold standard The president s speech announcing 
this policy indicated that it was a response to speculators who were 
'attacking ' the dollar But that s a lot like saving that a divorce is caused 
by the judge who enters the decree The plain fact was that the United 
States no longer wished to live with the situation m ivhich it found itself 


THE FUTURE OF THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY SYSTEM 

If the svorld was off the dollar gold stand ud after 1971 ivhat standard 
was It on? For awhile after the suspension of the dol'ar s convertibility into 
gold no one was quite sure Foreign countries continued to peg their cur 
rencies to the dollar at the previous rates But they now knew that if these 
rales resulted in a net inflow of dollars they could not count on the United 
States to convert the dollars into gold Two of their options were to con- 
tinue pegging then cunencies it the old rate and accumulate undesired 
dollar balances that were likely to decline in value or to revalue their cur 
rencies by paying less for dolla'^s, thus making ther own goods mote 
expensive and Amcncan goods less expenswe 


Floating Exchange Rates 

There was a third option The monetary authorities in those countries 
could simply stop purchasing dollars When their citizens acquired dollars 
in international exchange, they avould have to turn elsewhere than to the 
central bank in order to turn those dollars into domestic currency By 
taking that option monetary authorities would give up the attempt to peg 
the rate of exchange between their currencies and the dotlai and allow it 
to find its own level m the market The ideal of fixed exchange rales yields 
to a system of /w or jlixtl/li oi /loatnij: exchange rales Apparently any 
label will do as long as it begins with the letter j but jlofiiinj has come to 
be the preferred term It has also since 1971 come to be the preferred 
option 

When the United Slates suspended the convertibility of the dollar and 
other countries more or less reluctantly gave up the effort to maintain an 
established rate of exchange between their currencies and the dollar some 
experts announced the breakdown of the international monetary system 
and the appearance of a world monetary crisis They called for emergency 
conferences to create a new system that would restore order before the 
flow of trade and exchange broke down in diaos 

But other experts rejoiced in the disappearance of the old system The 
first group's crisis was the second group s solution Those who held the 
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THE PETRODOLL\R CRISIS 

There arc fads and fashions in pouuhr crise ard 1975 s\ s i 
banner \e\r for the parodollar crws P tr h ir was the new 
word coined in P?} for tk nonchr> payments made by oil 
importing countriLj to t^ e mtmbtru of tk Orfam 2 L.t onof Pe ro 
ieun Exporting Countnes Whi were petr dilhrs an objea of 
ccmcerk 

The export ear lings of OPEC countries i lotc thy qi adrupJtd 
from 1973 to l°7l because ot h gha oi! gnus ikrc obvi 
ouslynowa^ m vhnh thtst countnu me t ot them \rth quite 
small populations could inctwst Ikir it icorU j ropotliona cly 
in a sho t period of time flut n u it im \ were go ng to iccmnu 
late large i/iJ gro loch oi -u h oion.. arj use s as ra as 
pounds yen francs gold mddollirs when \(.re the pratrrtd 
medium of exchange for oil tnpo b The knque de Bruullcs 
estimated for example that Saudi Xr^bi i an I iran collectively 
mereased their oil re\ ciuies fro n N'I 5 Ull oi n P73 { » c j7 o 
bi!iioninl371 Buttneireomoined iit rnilioi UpundmgnP/ 
was only I billion {Trtdita sere rpc rkd n the V'l if' sim 
/oirnal of December 30 I07i) The loti! Of' C surplus for liJ?! 
was estimated at ?o0 billion V\hut i is pOiiij, to i nptn I mat 
surplus or to the overli ng ol pwUodoi ars » soiu ommouH 
called it? 

Wei! whatr all happen? The 0?% coanirie vl rusumabl; 
want to loan their siiipli But to shorn on s n term and for 
what purposes? Financial man ict oi s bs OPEC toun r c*' hare 
so fir bcLii veiled in |ust cnou h stcruy to i^gnsilt the aiixitt/ 
of those sho feir that petrodollars w 11 oondsruptlnt vhole 
international monetary system One riir is that the >ilstanlial 
hinds depo ited in international binks (indsiibsequer lly lo ned 
to borrowers) might be rcc died auddunly Banks cannot pay 
mterest on deposits unks'' Ihey em Lnl on the ou*: s tf tnoce 
deposits But Ihei cannot bfant borrower the long krm loins 
they want if OPEC countries insist that tneir deposit ilwnys be 
available on short notice 

One solution is for potential borrowers of llu su’-plus to educe 
OPEC countries into long term comnutments by oftermg \ h gher 
rate of return That his cltirly been happening But long term 
investments encounter mother problem th** suspicion of fort gn 
investment American-, for some reason donl like the idea of 
Anbs buying (that is investing in) Vliami hotel lo va firms or 
Lockheed Aircrift and Gernnns are up et to l<*arn that Kuwait 
has purchased a piece of Daimler Benz tic manuficturtr of 
Mercedes automobiles 

There is a fine ironv in the thought of biudi Arabnnownersof 
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American hotels worrying about slmnJ^mg pro^'t margins caused | 
by rising utility bills that result from the higher price of Arab oil, 
or of Kuwaiti investors lamentmg Daimler-Beiu losses attnbu- \ 
t^ble to the reduced demand forautomobdes biO}2ght about by ^ 
nsing gasoline prices 

V\e might do well to remember that international investment ^ 
CTeates international communities of interest That can't be altO’ ^ 
gether bad m a world threatened by international suspicion and 
hostility What better way is there to persuade the Arab nations 
to understand and sytnpalhijs with our interests than to have ’ 
them purchase a large piece of those interests? i 


And the academic economists occasionally noted that the fixed rate system 
provided a lot of gainful employment for central bank economists and 
required them to attend frequent conferences in such pleasant or exotic 
places as Geneva and Nairobi 

Some of the evidence is now m Floating rates do work The majority of 
the world's countries, however, do not Jet their currencies Jloat/reely They 
try to keep them more or less closely related to some other, major currency 
The dollar is only one such currency, the pound sterling, the French franc, 
and the mark have their own set of satellite currencies Even the major cur- 
rencies are not always allowed to float freely Governments intervene to 
practice what has come to be called a "dirty float ' and do not keep their 
hands off to achieve a "clean float " Don't conclude that "ditty" necessarily 
means naughty The new head of the International Monetary Fund, pre- 
sumably a spokesman fer virtue, told an IMF conference in Nairobi in 
September of 1973 that he welcomed central bank intervention m currency 
markets as a way of reducing "gyrations" and pushing currencies toward 
their true "underlying value " 


Where Arc We Headed? 

How can the beginning student of economics hope to decide which is 
the best monetary system for the world when theexperts disagree?Perhaps 
it isn't that important to deade. This chapter has tried to show that events 
have their own logic in international economics We shall nonetheless 
attempt a concluding summary and a timorous glance into the future 
Gold IS gone as tfie international reserve asset It will always have value 
because it has other uses than as a medium of exchange And as long as 
people "believe m gold" or think of it as the safest investment in a period 
of inflation or uncertainty, the demand for it and consequently its price 
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Neithei are we hWy ts> s« a return to the dollat-gold standard oi to a 
system where any single currency fiinctions as the dominant medium of 
international exchange, pnJKipal rescue asset, universal unit of inter 
national accounting, and pivot to which other currencies are pegged 
Countries whose currencies might be candidates for the role will likely 
decline such an extensive hone* to avoid the limitations that the role 
imposes on independent policy formation And other countries will be 
reluctant to concede the honor, because they regard it more as a privilege 
than a burden 


The Sofia! Character of Money 

What kind of system might evolve, then, to provide links between sepa- 
rate monetary systems and adeejuate international liquidity^ The safest 
prediction is that it will indeed evolve, and not be created by a conference 
either of world bankers or academic economists For money is a soaal 
phenomenon, not just an artifact of commercial banks, monetary author- 
ities, and hnanctal experts The indispensable prerequisite for aji inter- 
national money is that it be almost umversaDy accepted throughout the 
world as a medium of exchange Whatgives money universalacceptability? 
Nothing other than the fact that it is universally accepted' Acceptability 
requires uie, m other words, and use presupposes acceptability This isn’t 
arguing in a circle It is simply taking note of the fact that nothing has ever 
Come to function successfully as money except by coming gradually to be 
used and accepted ui a particular soaety Soaal use and not legal declara- 
tions neates a monetary system Consider the easygoing acceptance of 
Gnadian money in northern border areas of the United States Or ask 
yourself how checking accounts came to be the majOi component of the 
money supply m this country 

This analysis rules out, at least for the foreseeable hiture, a single world 
currency used m all countries alike That's the system used to facilitate 
"mteriutiQnal" exchange among the Bfty states But the social foundation 
for such a reform does not exist throughout the world Even Canada and 
the United States have separate (thoi^K strikingly similar) currencies, 
evidence that Canadians and Canadiaii interests are at least somewhat 
different from the people and mterests to the south Separate currencies 
reflect both a measure of social distance and a determination to preserve 
that distance The United States could easily supply a stock of money 
adequate for all of North America But Canadians and Mexicans would see 
m such a move evidence of a U S desire to lake them over and destroy their 
separate identities A single monetary system promotes economic inte- 
gration The goveimnerts of Canada and Mexico would probably be 
reluctant to sacrifice the additional bit of independence that the ahsence of 
a common money provides 
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Special Drawing Rights 

The future of SDRs should be viewed in this bght SDR stands for Spe 
aal Drawing Rights on the International Monetary Fund sometimes 
referred to as paper gold We mentioned earlier m discussing the inter 
national demand for liquidity the proposal that the IMF create mter 
national money m the way that national central banks create domestic 
money There is no logical reason why this couM not be done And SDRs 
currently exist in quite limited quantihes They are aedits that nations 
have with the IMF that can be transferred to other nations in settlement of 
international claims But the total value of SDRs is farrly small at the 
present time and cannot be expanded in the absence of mtemational agree 
ment on the method of expansion Anything more than a limited agree 
ment for a limited expansion of SDRs will be difficult to achieve If the 
IMF functions successfully in the years ahead and gams mcreasmg trust 
and cooperation from member nations it will maeasingly be regarded as 
everybody s central bank and may be authorized to issue large quantities 
of additional SDRs But for the IMF to function successfully and acquire 
that kind of trust and cooperation it will hrst have to be viewed as every 
body s central bank and not as the creature of the developed Western 
nations or of the United States That in turn presupposes an evolution 
toward internationalist attitudes and sentiment fer beyond wnat we cur 
rently observe 

No gold standard No dollar or sterling standard No SDR standard No 
Single currency for the world Toward what system are we likely to move 
^hen? Probably toward one not very d/fferent from the system iwhtoh 
evolved after 1971 The rates at which currenaes exchange for one another 
will be set by underlying forces of supply and demand with regular nudges 
in this direction or that from the monetary authonties and an occasional 
sharp jolt Now that the pins have fallen out of the old fixed exchange rate 
system it will be extraordinanly difficult to reconstruct it or build a new 
one Governments have come to pnze their freedom to cut the cloth of 
domestic economic policy to the pattern they choose the system of fixed 
exchange rates required that governments tailor domestic policy to fit the 
shape of the mtemational economy That may or may not have been a 
valuable discipline but external disapline is no more appreciated by 
governments than it is by college students 

A second reason why we should not expect to see the reemergence of a 
fixed exchange rate system is that its construction would require extensive 
international cooperation Sufflaently close cooperabonamongthe nations 
of the world is unlikely at the present time Not only are there conflicting 
interests that would have to be resolved before a workmg agreement could 
be reached there is also no consensus on what went wrong with the old 
system and what should have or even could have been done to save it The 
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The Iniernatiortjl Mourfaty Fun4 crewed Special Draw ng 
Rights (SDRs) m 1969as a novinternational reserve that the 
IMF could issue vvhfnever il thought a groi^h in global reserves 
was desirable Ccnintnes were obligated to supply their own cur 
r?jvcies uptoacc tanUmt tarelurnJoiSDRstendeied by other 
countr es-a! though this reqintement was only imposed on coun 
tr es I ith strong reserve positions. The IMI intended to aeate 
SDRs and credit them to the account of a country wi h a senous 
reserve shortage that country would then use them to obtam a 
defined amount of cunency from other participating countries 
By ni posing Migtl ms to accept SDRs the IMF itself designated j 
them as inferior resepre assets , 

What IS the valueof one SDR?Itwasset ongmally at the dollar's 
pat value m 1 SDR - 1 dolUt - owce of sold Sul the 
United States subsequently devalued the dollar rclat ve to gold 
and I SDR rose to Jl 08571 1 SDK rose to $1 20e35 vvifli the ' 
second devaluation of the dollar ^ 

S nee fu!v 1974 the value of the SDR has rested on a weighted 
average of the exchange rates of Jo IMF member countries The 
weights vary from 33% for the US dollar and 123% for the ^ 
German watli down to 1% each fot the Ausinan schilling and 
South African rand That makes the SDR a Kjghly stable lesen'e , 
asset ItsvalueiviUnseorfallroughlyinpfoportiontoiheaverage 
/ se or fall in the prices of the pnnapal currencies for which it 
exchanges It was this stability that prompted OPEC nations m 
1975 to shift from Ihe dollar to the SDR m quoting oil prices 1 

During the s ngle nwnth of February the average daily 
value of Uw SDR ftuctuatod between $1 231342 and 4l 2613187 t 
Thai $ a 2‘/2% variation within jusi a few wpeks and the SDR 5 
doesn t vem to be very sable But th nk about it again Was « 
the SDR or the dollar that was fluctuating m value? If the yard ^ 
stick IS continually varying n length (he item being measured < 
wi([ su n to change ts length 

Since the SDR s va ue is now a we ghted average of the value * 
of the principal mtenMijonal carrenci*^ against which SDRs 
exchange itmokes more sense tothmkoftheSDRas the yardstick 
andassignthevatationtothtdollarThereis ofeeurse noabso ^ 
lute standard of value m economics But SDRs may be the most 
satisfactory yardstick we have They are certa rly more sattsfac 
tory than gold, ivhose purchasing power in terms of national 
correnc es or real goods has vaned enormously in recent years j 
The nohon that gold is (hr standard is a powerful prejudice that s 
difficult to shake despite the fact that the purchasing power of j 
gtJd cifi eas ly be nuwpuJated by ihegoveirmems of the Soviet ' 
Union and Soiith Africa 
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United States has blamed the nations that deliberately maintained under 
valued currencies discnmmated against our exports and refused in gen 
eral to shoulder their share of the world s burdens 0 her nations have 
blamed the United States for trying to hang on to the benefits of having the 
world s key reserve currency without bemg willing to accept the costs 
Those costs are pnmarily the acceptance of fiscal and monetary restramt 
to staunch an outward flow of Internationa] reserves even when such 
restraint threatens to reduce domestic output and employment 
Both criticisms overlook a major d lemma confronting any reserve cur 
lency There is a slippery relationship between its supply and ts demand 
Supply and demand analysis would yield few useful predictions if changes 
in the supply of some commodity regularly tnggered changes in the 
demand for It But that happens with reserve currencies The Umted States 
supplied dollars to the world by makmg expenditures abroad Those 
doOars became mternational reserves insofar as countries retained some 
portion of the expenditures in the form of short term claims on the United 
States But by the conventional measure this is a lieficil in the U S balance 
of payments And dcfiats are signs of economic weakness Here is the 
paradox The dollar is in strong demand when it is regarded as sound An 
increased supply of dollars to meet a strong demand is interpreted how 
ever as a sign of weakness and reduces the foreign demand to hold 
dollars Perhaps this is why the dollar shortage turned so suddenly to a 
dollar surplus in the late fifties The line between shortage and suqilus 
may be a razor's edge on which a currency can only be balanced by skdled 
and strenuous acrobatics 


International Policies in National Contexts 

If the requisite skill coupled with the requisite will to recreate and mam 
tain a world system of fixed exchange rates does not exist a system of 
floatmg rates either dirty or clean is the alternative We have already 
noted the alleged advantage of such a system It puts the burden of adjust 
ment to changing international trade patterns upon international exchange 
rates thereby insulates the domestic economy from the effects of mter 
national disturbances and enables domestic policymakers to ignore the 
balance of payments That sounds good but it may be neither wholly true 
nor wholly a blessing 

A change in a country" s foreign exchange rate does affect the domestic 
economy A depreciation for example makes imports more expensive 
and so drives up the prices people must pay It also inaeases the foreign 
demand for exports which pulls up prices and puts addihonal upward 
pressure on the domestic price level Since depreciation is usually the 
consequence oipriorinRation the fact that it causes /urf/ierinflationshould 

at least be grounds for caution If prices were as flexible downward as they 
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are upward, the inflationary pressures in the countries with depreciating 
currencies might be countered by deflationary pressures in the countries 
whose currencies are appreoating But if most prices are strongly resistant 
to downward pressure as many insist they are, all relative price adjust- 
ments must be upward adjustments Floating exchange rates could then be 
a system for the mteriiational transmission of inflation To what extent 
have floating exchange rates been responsible for the worldwide inflation 
of the past few years? Some aitics have assigned them a major share of 
the blame 

In addition to the inflationary threat they pose, they create substantial 
pnee uncertainty for exporting industries and industries that compete 
extensively with imports This increases investor and producer uncertainty 
and may aggravate mcomeand employment mstability An American firm 
that had just invested heavily m a new bicycle-manufactunng plant could 
be badly hurt by a sudden depreciation of the pound that made British 
bicycles temporarily much cheaper than its own If this starts to occur, will 
nations be willing to let the mlemational economy run itselP Or will they 
once again pick up the weapons of import restrictions, export subsidies, 
and controls or capital movements? The use of these weapons reduces 
global welfare by preventing resources from being allocated in accord with 
comparative advantage But neither the principle of comparative advantage 
nor the concept of global welfare has ever won a national election The 
international economy, and consequently the international monetary 
system, will continue to be subservient to national economic goals as long 
as nationalism controls the policies of governments 

Perhaps the difficult questions are finally not questions of the best insti- 
tutional anangements for ordering an international economic system 
These may be mere technical questions that reasonably intelligent and 
informed people could answer to almost everyone's satisfaction if national 
governments stopped pursuing domestic policies that interfere with any 
international order This last statement doesn't necessarily imply that 
national governments arc villainous But the overriding fact is that inter- 
national pohaesaredevelopedmtheconlext of national economic policies 
Governments today have programs by means of which they try to control 
economic growth, fluctuations m production, unemployment price levels, 
and the distribution of income And the realities of democratic politics 
decree that those programs take precedence over the maintenance of a 
stable international economic system Four passengers m a single auto- 
mobile will never agree on the best way to get where they re going if they 
disagree about where they ought to be gomg 

Perhaps when we acquire a belter understanding of the effects of fiscal 
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EURO-DOLLARS AND OTHER STRANGE BEASTS 

Some of the most complex issues la internahonal monetary 
economics aie issues created by the use of bank deposits denomi- 
nated m foreign currencies No one js quite sure about the size of 
these deposits, the viay in which they expand or shrink or how 
they can be controlied m the interest of domesticandinternational 
monetary stability 

Suppose that a German citizen purchased a painting by jasper 
Johns from a New York dealer and paid for it with a check for 
180,000 marks drawn on a Hamburg bank If the dealer then 
depositedthe check 111 first National City Bank.hb balance would 
rise by about 575,000 (The exchange rate is assumed to be 2 4 
marks to the dollar) First National could offset the $75000 
increase in its liabilities if it sold the marks for that amount of 
dollars 

But suppose that the dealer prefers to hold marks because he 
thinks marks are less lik^y to depteaale than dolUts And he 
persuades First National to maintain its liability to him w muri. 
He would then be the owner of a checking account denominated 
in a foreign currency He could spend those marks by writing 
checks against that account If there are other Americans who 
would prefer marks to dollars, these "Amenco-marks" could 
function as money in the United Slates They would conshlule a 
genuine addition to the stock of assets that can be used directly 
as a medium of exchange 

"Amenco-marks' are not in fact a medium of exchange m tlie 
United States ButEuro-dollarsitrcanimportanlcomponcntofthe 
money supply in Europe Some of those European bank deposits 
denominated in dollais did not even originate m U S payments 
to Europeans They were created by the same kmd of money- 
creation-through-Iendmg that we described in chapter 18 Insofar 
as dollar loans by European banks to Europeans are tedeposited 
inEuropean banks that offer dollar dcnominatedatcounts to their 
nistomeis, the only limit on tiie Euro-dollaT 'money multiplie'Y 
will be the reserve ratio tire banks collectively wish to, or are 
required to, maintain 

The Euro-dollar is a vivid symbol of the international nature 
of the monetary economy and one more reminder of the dangers 
and difficulties inherent in managing a national economy as if it 
were isolated from the rest of the world 
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and monetary policies and of other gocrnmenl techniques for influencing 
economic activity, we shall be ma better position to construct a satisfactory 
international system But that may require a more comprehensive under- 
standing of economic system than the science of economics by itself can 
provide Some even argue that it would require a reorientation of our basic 
approach to the organization of economic systems Those are some of the 
issues with which well be westlmg m the concluding chapters of this 
book 

Once Over lightly 

The new international monetary system that was formulated at Bretton 
Woods in 1944 and that survived roughly (in both senses) until 1971 was 
designed to secure both flexibility and stability in international exchange 
and to harmonize national independence with international interdepen- 
dence 

Fixed exchange rates were the goal Oilier nations pegged their cur- 
rencies to the dollar and the L/nited States pegged the dollar to gold 

Divergent rates of inflation and economicgrowlh, shifts in demand and 
technological change and differences ui policy targets and procedures for 
hitting those targets created consiatil pressure for exchange-rate adjust- 
ments under the Bretton Woods system Insofar as nations altered their 
exchange rates the system failed to provide stability Insofar as they 
imposed restrictions on mternational trade or domestic production to 
maintain their exchange rates the system failed to provide adequate 
flexibility 

The system invited extensive recfiminalions The United States was 
blamed first for importing too little and creating a dollar shortage then 
for importing too much and cheapening the principal international reserve 
currency Other countries were blamed for irresponsibly trying to live 
beyond their means or for irresponsibly Peking competitive export advan- 
tages by maintaining undervalued currencies Through all of this, people 
nonetheless found ways to expand the volume of international trade 

The system collapsed when neitherthe United States nor other countries 
could or would take steps to achieve a balance between the quantity of 
dollars demanded and the quantity of dollars supplied internationally 
The United States severed the last official gold dollar link m 1971 and 
other countries reclaimed their right to peg or not peg their currenacs as 
they saw fit 

The system of floating exchange rates that ensued has apparently not 
yet introduced so much uncertainty as to create new restrictions, legal or 
voluntary, on trade it has reduced the frequency of balance of payments 
enses" by making nations, and especially central bankers, less anxious 
(or at least less vociferously anxious) about movements m exchange rales 
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The system may also have contributed to themtemabonal transmissitm of 
inilahon by removing an incentive for nabonal governments to prachce 
monetary restraint 

It will be difficult and perhaps impossible m the foreseiable future to 
create a new international monetary system because of the difficulties in 
the way of achieving consensus among national govemmenb But so (on‘> 
as mtemahonal trade in goods and securities contmues and even con- 
tinues to grow, a functioning international monetary system exists 

The most senous problem facmg national governments today may not 
be the creation of an international exchange system, but the reconciliation 
of inconsistent domestic and international policy objectives 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Does the United States today have a single currency anda completely unified 
monetary system^ Are exchange rates between Georgia and Alabama fixed 
or floating? Can you think of circuinstances voheTe money acceptable as a 
medium of exchange in one geographic region must be converted into 
another form of money (at some cost) before it can be used in other regions? 
How do people who travel extensively in the Umted Stales avoid both the 
risk of carrying large quantities of universally accepted money and the 
inconvenience of not having a money that is generally acceptable whore 
they le traveling? 

2 bi 1860 there were about 1500 state chartered banks m the United States 
each issuing its own paper money m a variety of different types These bank 
notes were promises to pay specie on demand to the bearer of the note they 
were therefore liabilities of the issuing banks There was no homogeneous 
paper money that was accepted everywhere 

(n) Whatkindsofprobkmswouldyouexpecllofindundersuchasystem? 

(Ij) Did the different regions of the country have fixed exchange rales? 

(c) Could balance of payments defints occur under such a system? 

(d) Would you expect such a system to reduce or mtensif) interregional 
conflicts of interest? 

3 As one way of paying for the Cm) War the federal government m 1862 
began issuingnon interest beanngnotes that were not rodeemablemspeae 

The federal government simultaneously refused to accept greenbacks as 

they came to be called m payment of taxes 

((?) What would you expect to occur m such a situation? 

(i) In July 1864, the New York money market was offering about S40 in 
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gold for $100 in greenbacks What does this imply about prices of goods m 
the United States at the time? If you were toask a seller of clothing what pnce 
he was chaiging, how would he answer? 

4 Per capita currency in circulation in tltt United States increased by almost 
20'^o from 1870 to 1895 Does this prove that the claims of a money shortage 
made by William Jennings Bryan and his followers in the 1896 presidential 
campaign were mistaken? 

5 A farmer plants corn in May expectmgto purchase dollars m October when 
he harvests his crop How does he protect himself against an unanticipated 
increase in the price of dollars (eqiuk depreciation in the pnce of corn)? [s 
the same kind of protection possible for British producers of Scotch whiskey 
who contract to sell a certain quantity to the United States for a certain 
number of future dollars and want to protect themselves against a deprea* 
ation of the doUar relative to the pound? 

6 If someone bought gold in 1944 at $35 an ounce and sold it in 1974 at $175 an 
ounce how much probt did he earn? What was the annual percentage 
return on his investment over this penod? (Table UB will tell you approxi 
mately what interest rate equates $35 now with $175 available 30 years m the 
future } Would he have done better by purchasing shares m a mutual fund 
that paid 8% compound interest m dividends plus appreciated value? (Hint 
At 8?l) a dollar 30 years from now has a present value of less than lOtf ) 

7 In the late lOoOs the Fed tried to keep short term interest rates up in order to 

protect the U 5 balance of payments Howcould this affect the balance of 
payments? The Fed simultaneously tried to keep long term interest rates low 
to encourage investment and economic growth Where is the line between 
theshorttermandthelorigterm?Onthe line becrossed? 

5 How would you expect a recession to affect a country s imports of merchan- 
dise services and securities? 

9 Explain what Qarles de Gaulle meant when he rejected U S complaints 
about French purchases of gold in the 1960s by staling that France could not 
be expected to finance an Amenan takeover of French industry 

10 Floating exchange rates free a nation to pursue the domestic policies it 
prefers Is that true? 

U Money IS accepted because its acceptable Is that an empty platitude or an 

important truth? 

12 How will the acceptability of SDRs be affected by the decision of OPEC 
governments to quote petroleum paces m SDRs rather than dollars? Will 
this make petroleum more expensive or less expensive to United States 
buyers? Explain your answer 

13 SDRs are credits aeafed by the International Monetary Fund How should 
the IMF decide how many such credits to create and to which countries 
accounts they ought to be credited? Some people have suggested that since 
SDRs are new money they should be given initially to the poorer countries 
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Do you agree? Would this be a costless my of aiding less developed 
countnes? 

14 Is It harmfullo U S prestige rvhcn the dollar depreaatcsl Wny do you sup- 
pose that goremments usually express luore official alanu oier depredation 
than over appreciation of their currencies? 

15 Assume that you are the manager of the Ge/roan Central BanJc and that you 
are confronted with the problem presented at the end of the section on 
Exchange Kates in chapter 23 The marh is undervalued relative to the dollar 
so that your bank is contmuously acquinng additions to its gold stock and 
adding marks to the domestic money supply 

(fl) Why will this tend to cause domestic inflation? 

(b) What effect will the domestic inflation have on the flow of gold? 

(c) What steps might you take (other than revaluing the mark) to prevent 
the undervaluation of the mark from causing inflation? 

(jJ) If you call m the owners of the Vplksivagen Corporation and ask them 
whether you should revalue the mark what do you think they would say? 

(e) If a Chevrolet costs 40Q0 dollars a Volkswagen costs 12 000 marks 
and the dolJar-mark evchange rate is 1 for 4 what is the Chevrolet- 
Volkswagen exchange rate? (What percentage of a Che Tolct will a Volks 
wagen purchase and how many Volkswagcns will a ChevTolel purchase?) 
Who would gam from a revaluation of the mark? Who would lose? 

(f) What might the elasticities of demand for inlernationaKy traded goods 
have to do with your answer to the last quest on? 

16 The governments of Lower Slobbovia and Upper Dvsium each ranSS billion 
budget deficits last year which they financed by selling bonds to their cen 
tral banks imagine that you are the IMF representative assigned to deal 
with each country and that they appeal to you for a loan to help them with 
balance-of-payments difficulties they're beginning to encounter Construct 
some plausible dialogues that might ensue 

17 Every Federal Reserve note shows the name of the Federal Reserve Bank that 
issued it Check the notes in the possession of members of the class to see 
where they were issued 

(n) How did notes from outside the Federal Reserve district in which you 
live come into the possession of people in the class? 

(b) What would occur if the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston drastically 
curtailed its issue of Federal Reserve notes and the Bank of San Franasco 
substantially increased its issue while all other Reserve Banks maintamcd 
their present policies? How would you expect this to affect the distribution 
of Federal Reserve notes by the bank of issue? How do you dunk this policy 
would change the pattern of notes held by sludetUs m your class after a 
period of one year? (Ihe little map whidi follows may help you mdee 
reasonable guesses ) 
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(() What would occur if the monetary authorities in the United States 
sharply increased the rate of money production while monetary authorities 
in Germany sharply decreased the rate of money production? Would you 
expect the same consequences as m part h of this question? Why or why not? 

(d) The data below show the compounded annual rates of change n the 
money supply of ten industrialued countries on which the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St Louis publishes a quarterly scorecard 


% change 1st quarter 
1970 to 4th quarter 1972 
109% 

125 


% change 4th quarter 
1972 to 4th quarter 1974 
96% 

93 


Belgium 109% 96% 

Canada 125 93 

France 122 110 

Germany 12 2 S 7 

Italy 21 S 182* 

lapan 24 6 14 4 

Netherlands 162 48 

Swtzerland 128 -09 

United K ngdom 14 2 52* 

United States 69 58 

(‘through 3d quarter 1974) 

Those data certainly do not provide a definitive answer to part c of this 
question Buttheydoprovidealicensetospeculate What do they suggest to 
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(f) If U 5 monetary authorities create new money at a faster rate than 
Americans want to add to their mone / holdmgs bj what processes nught 
some of that money flow to other countries’ How might we manage to make 
use of money aeated in other countries if US monetary authorities in- 
creased the domestic supply less rapidly than the demand was growing? 




FISCAL AND MONETARY POLICY 
The management of aggregate rtAmaTirl 


Beginning students of economics sometimes get the impression that 
fluctuations m the aggregate level of economic activity could be easily con 
trolled if we simply made up our minds to do so Unemployment and 
inflation both sim to be consequences of inappropriate levels of aggregate 
demand Since the government can change the level of aggregate demand 
by means of fiscal or monetary pohcy it would appear that government 
has the power to stop inflation and reduce unemployment Some therefore 
conclude that the failure to control aggregate fluctuations is evidence of 
the stupidity or wickedness of politicians or of the political influence 
wielded by reactionary special-interest groups 


THE GENIE CONCEPTION OF GOVERNMENT 

"If current demand is inadequate or excessive let the government use 
its powers to alter aggregate demand and bring it to the appropriate level ' 
It sounds so simple and sensible But it isn't necessarily sensible, because 
It isn't simple at all Who knows the current level of aggregate demand, 
the appropnate level, and the actions that will move aggregate demand 
from the wrong to the right level/' Who knows all the uruntended side 
effects of such actions and how to prevent the undesirable and bring about 
aJJ the desired side effects? Who knows the length of the tune lags between 
a fiscal or monetary pohcy action and its impact on spendmg, prices, 
output, and employment? And what good will it do to know if one lacks 
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the power to compel action? In a demoCTacy power is shared by many 
people with different perspectives and ideals and conflicting interests 
Among these human bemgs who are neither omniscient, omnipotent, nor 
wholly impartial we must regrettably include Federal Reserve offinals, 
members of the House and Senate officers of the federal administratjou 
up to and including the chief executive, and even the professional econ* 
omists who serve on their research staffs, function as thcir council of 
advisers, or offer outside criticism 


Solutions by Assumption 

A strange thing often happens when social saentists try to construct 
polnry proposals They suggest a solution to problems in their area of 
competence and assume that problems in other areas either don't exist or 
can be resolved with no difficulty A psychologist, for example, may look 
at the growing incidence of "mental illness " attribute it to the way children 
are reared m our society, and recommend neivsoaalization patterns as the 
solution But a sociologist disturbed by some of the consequences of the 
ways Americans rear their children will attribute our patterns of socwli. 
zation to psychological problems and urge us to adjust our attitudes The 
psychologist ignores the problems of social interaction and the sociologist 
Ignores the problems of motivation and character structure 
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Economic reformors make this mistake when they assume that govern 
ment is a deus ex mac/ima that it need onfy be invoked and instructed and, 
like Aladdin's marvelous genie, it will faithfully do as it is told They are 
assuming in such cases that the problem the political saentist wrestles with 
-getting governments to behave effiaently and equitably-has already 
been solved This Genie Conception of government enables economists 
to get around the difficulties arising from the fact that political institutions 
are controlled by people And that doesn't mean The People-another 
dangerous abstraction-but people like us who are often ignorant and 
shortsighted and sometimes even guilty of defmmg the public mterest in 
suspiciously seif-servmg ways 

No economist would construct policy proposals on the assumptions that 
producers and sellers put the public interest ahead of their own interests, 
have all the information they want, and cannot be prevented by their sup- 
pliers, employers, or customers from doing whatever they deem best To 
do that would be to ignore the very questions economists try to answer 
Noneconomists frequently argue today that pressing social problems like 
pollution should be handled through the acceptance by business firms of 
their "social responsibilities " It's undoubtedly true that a lot of problems 
would dimmish or disappear if business executives always acted in the 
public interest But will they wan/ io will they i^ioin how lo and will they 
he able lo^ Economists realize that to assume an affirmative answer m each 
case IS to ignore the problems of the economic order We must be careful 
not to adopt in the political sphere a conception of human interests and 
capabilities that we would recognize as absurd if adopted m the economic 
sphere In short, we must been our guard throughout this chapter against 
the Genie Conception of government 


FISCAL AND MONETARY POLICY IN USE 

The preceding chapters have introduced you to two tools for the manage- 
ment of aggregate demand fiscal pohey and monetary policy How much 
difference does it make which one is chosen? Is caie more effective than 
the other? Do they have different side effects that make one a more appro- 
pnate tool than the other? Or does it depend on the circumstances? Is 
there a proper mix of the two or different mixes appropriate for different 
circumstances? While there is a considerable consensus among economists 
today on these questions, major areas of disagreement still remain More 
importantly, perhaps, the debate between advocates of fiscal policy and 
advocates of monetary policy has been joined by those who believe that 
either policy is likely to be too much and by a growmg number who find 
both together inadequate The making of stabilization policy is still far 
from a settled science 
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stock of already existing money Whichever course is chosen, the fiscal 
actions will have monetary effects let's try to sort out the possibilities 
The Treasury does not create new money on its own As we saw in 
chapters 15 and 19, the creation of additional money comes about through 
credit expansion by commercial banks and the Fed We can diereFore set 
the problem up m terms of the three sources from which the Treasury 
may borrow the Fed, commercial banks, or the nonbank public 
Suppose the Treasury borrows from the Fed m order to secure Ihefunds 
to finance expenditures not covered by taxes The Fed m effect gives the 
Treasury additional deposits m exchange for government securities When 
the Treasury then spends these deposits they flow mto the bank accounts 
OT currency holdings of defense contractors, welfare recipients, military 
personnel, or whoever is on the receiving end of the expenditures The 
money supply consequently mcreases 
These new deposits are also new reserves for the commercial banking 
system Banks will therefore find their lending power increased If they 
can locate eligible borrowers, the commeraal banks will, by expanding 
their loans, create a further addition to the money supply 
It follows that the money supply could inaease by the entire amount of 
the deficit, even though the Fed directly financed only a portion of the 
deficit A $S0-biIlion deficit, for example could be handled through some 
combination like a Fed purchase of 515 billion m new government secu* 
nties and commercial bank purchases of 535 billion The Fed purchase, by 
supplying new reserves to the banking system enables the commercial 
banks toacquire additional government securities by creating newdemand 

deposits 

Now suppose that the Fed wants to prevent the growth m the money 
supply that would result trom increased Treasury borrowing Insofar as 
the fed is successful, the Treasury' will be forced to compete with other 
borrowers for use of the existing money stock Unless there are idle funds 
around, interest rates will consequently nse until the higher cost of bor- 
rowing squeezes out the excess demand The net effect, then, will be an 
expansion of government spending and a compensating reduction of pn 
vate spending But this defeats the original purpose of the government s 
policy, an increase in government spending that is exactly matched by a 
decrease in private spending provides no stimulus to folal expenditures 
There's one other possibility Suppose the public is holding large money 
balances because consumers and investors are fearful of ftie future They 
might be persuaded to exchange those balances for government securities 
That would give the Treasury the money it wants without an increase in 
the measured money stock More spending would dien occur with no 
increase in M because the public had been persuaded to exchange money 
for government bonds and the government then spent the money In effect, 



V would have inoeased But is any of this very likely except in a period of 
deep depression? Perhaps m the 1930s public confidence was so low that 
defiat spending could tap large idle money balances But that doesn't seem 
to describe the situation at any time m the past three decades 
The conclusion is a simple one Deficit spending by the government 
affects the monetary sector It results in some combination of an enlarged 
money stock and higher interest rales If the Fed tries to prevent public 
expenditures from crowding out pnvale expenditures by making more 
aedit available when the Treasury is borrowing, it causes a growth in the 
money supply But if the Fed Ines to prevent an increase m the money 
supply. It will force pnvate borrowers to bid against the Treasury for the 
limited supply of credit Fiscal policy is inseparable from monetary policy 
Is monetary policy equally inseparable from fiscal policy? The Imk is 
not as close m the other direction Government spending uses money but 
more money can be created and spent independently of any changes in the 
government budget It doesn't follow, however, that fiscal policy cannot be 
a useful aid to monetary policy Remember that the Fed does not directly 
control the size of the money slock It can increase the available reserves 
of the banking system, but it cannot force anyone to borrow and thereby 
convert free reserves into money Government borrowing and expenditure 
IS one way to maease the money supply And in a penod of low confi- 
dence when consumers and investors don't want to borrow, fiscal policy 
might be the only practical way to make monetary policy effective 
All of this has one very important implication The sometimes vehement 
debate in recent years over the respective roles of fiscal and monetary 
policy in causing inflation was largely a debate over a non-issue The 
federal government ran very large deficits m the 1968, 1971, 1972, and 
1973 fiscal years, spending about $85 billion altogether m these four years 
beyond what it collected in taxes To ask whether this would have caused 
inflation if the Fed had not simuJtaneousfy allowed a rapid expansion m 
the money supply is a pointless question An expanSioiv of the money 
supply was necessary if the mounting federal expenditures were not to 
crowd out pnvate spending 


Fiscal Policy: Scalpel or Axe’ 

It 15 more useful to ask why the federal government ran such large 
deficits Andtheanswerisn'lhardtofind The government was committed 
to military and domestic programs that entailed an expansion of budget 
outlays beyond the rate at which Congress was willing to raise taxes But 
it's a bit more complicated than this suggests Tax rates were in fact 
maeased in 1968 as a result of which federal government budget receipts 
rose 30% from 1967 to 1969. Expenditures mcreased by only 15% over this 
period, and the federal budget, measured through the income and product 
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accounts showed an $8 billion surplus iiH969 Butsomethmg unexpected 
happened The percentage of disposable income that consumers saved fell 
from 74% in 1967 to only 6% in 1969 Consumers were apparently 
unwillmg to reduce their expenditures m the face of what they saw as a 
temporary inaease in taxes They cut their savmg mstead so aggregate 
pnvate demand did not fail as much as Congress had anhapated Invest 
ment spendmg also failed to slow down It increased by 8% m 1968 and 
10%!nl969 (From 1966 to 1967 It had derl led by 4% and it fell by 2% from 
1969 to 1970) In short we cannot simply blame Congress and the presi 
dent for a cowardly refusal to raise taxes to match mounting expenditures 
Pnvate spending didn t respond as sensitively to tax rate charges as many 
had expected 

In defending our political leaders against the charge of fscal irrespon 
sibility we have also called attention to a potential weakness m fsca! 
policy as a tool for aggregate demand management In the income 
expenditures model of chapter 21 consumption expenditures were treated 
as a stable function of after tax income V\ e could also have made invest 
ment depend on tax rates because it undoubtedly does but we took the 
simpler route and assumed that changes m taxes had no effect on invest 
ment expenditures The crucial question however is whether investment 
spending is a stable and predictable function of lax rates The evidence 
strongly suggests that we do not kno v ho v to predict the short term effect 
of changes m taxes on private spendmg A large enough uicreasc in taxes 
will certainly reduce pnvate spending and a sufficiently large tax reduction 
IS bound to increase it But we 11 have to have a far more precise knowledge 
than that if we hope to use tax changes as a way of preventing undesired 
movements in aggregate demand 


The Importance Once Again of Uncertainty 

Perhaps we must go back to Keynes and his reminder that economic 
decisions are made over time and in the presence of uncertainty Substan 
tial unemployment could arise and pers st Keynes argued because 
changed conditions do not immediately create a new equilibrium Con 
Sumer and producer responses to one another are hesitant groping and 
often erroneous They don t cease to be hesitant groping and erroneous 
simply because the government is trying to control aggregate demand The 
unpredictability of the governments actions may even increase the fte 
quency and seventy of errors in the pnvate sector 
One of the small group of people who discussed the ideas of the lerd 
Theory prior to their publication the distinguished Bntish economist Joan 
Robinson has protested vigorously in recent years agamst the tendency to 
use Keynesian notions and to forget the insight on which they were based 
The essence of Keynes s problem she has pomted out was uncertainty 
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The main point of the Gwfi'nl was to break out of the cocoon of 
equilibrium and consider the nature of life lived m time-the difference 
between yesterday and tomorrow Here and now, the past is irrevocable 

and the future IS unknown But this was apparently too great a shock 

she added sarcastically and orthodoxymanagedtowinditupmacocoon 
again > It would certa nly be a very unKeynesian use of Keynes lo substi- 
tute our equilibrium models for reality and assume that the effects of fiscal 
policy or monetary policy can be predicted with precision 

Let s take a systematic look at the information problems any successful 
program of aggregate demand management must solve Policy making 
today can take advantage of the vast strides we have made in recent years 
in the accumulation of statistical data on the economy s performance But 
information of this sort will always be approximate It just isn t possible 
to summarize m both an accurate and a useful way a diverse and multi 
faceted economic system the Size of ours When we say then that un- 
employment has risen from 5 2% to 5 4%, we mean that the summary 
indicator constructed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from sample data 
shows a rise Iasi month in measured unemployment By itself that indi 
cator does not tell us who the unemployed are, why theyve become 
unemployed what the net costs to them of unemployment are where 
unemployment is rising and where it s declining, how many people have 
left the labor force as a result of discouragement how many have entered 
to compensate for family income lost through another person s unemploy- 
ment or thedistnbutionofunemploymentby duration Additional mfor 
mation is available on each of thesequeslions But where is the Imebetween 
too little information to tell us what shappemng and too much information 
for us to see what s going on?* New techniques for gathering and pro- 
cessing information can help, but they aren t the complete answer The 
first rule for computer assisted analysts is still the GIGO principle Gar- 
bage In Garbage Out 

Moreover all the information available will be dated It will summarize 
the situation in the past That past will be a more or-Iess recent past 
dependmg upon the speed with which accurate data can be assembled It s 
quite fast for data on the monetary system because of legal requirements 
for regular and accurate feporiing by banks but it is much slower and 
more inaccurate for data on gross national product or international trade 
But even very recent and reliable data aren t enough Since any policy 


1 The quotahons are from a lecture delivem! by foan Robinson before the Amencan 
Econom c Associationand printed nlheAnuriniiEofuinirRn'iru May 1972 pp 1 10 

2 E^ecutlv(^; in large arganuatuns are dependent upon subordinates lo feed them ade 
quate informal on It sn t as often recognized howeier that an executive $ power to make 
effective decisions also depends upon the willingness and ability of subordinates to <crffn oal 
less useful data 
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actions will impinge on future situations, the dullenge is to obtain esti 
mates on future data by extrapolatmg from the past And tfus reqvates that 
theorizing accompany the data if unemploymejit has gone up by two 
tenths of one per cent in each of the last three months shall we choose a 
policy on the assumption that it s bound to conhnue? Or shall we 
that what goes up must come down’ Either assumption would be naive, 
theorizing of considerable sophistication is required to extrapolate eco- 
nomic data effectively 


Predicting the Gmsequcnces of Policy Actions 

What we really want to know, however is what will happen if vanom 
lio/icy udioiis iiw t/iteii What will be the direct and indirect effects of the 
actions, and how long will they take to make themselves felt’ How long 
does it take for a purchase of government securities by the Fed to result in 
an increased demand for consumption and investment goods’ How mucJi 
of the impact will come almost at once, pernaps as a reaction to llie mere 
news of an easier monetary policy’ How will the rest of the impact be dis- 
tributed over time? Fiscal actions raise the same questions The actual 
multiplier effect of a change in government expenditures or taxes can l be 
determined by arithmetic manipulations of various marginal propensities 
because we don't really know the future values of those propensities 
Public attitudes toward tax and expenditure changes may bring about a 
shift in spending or saving plans and the size of the relevant multiplier 
when the policy action is announced And the distribution of the multiplier 
effects over tune is a crucial piece of information if stabilization policy is 
not to become destabilization policy 
Knowledge about the Ume kgs between monetary or fiscal actions and 
their effects has been extremely hard to obtain There is no way to deduce 
the distribution of lags from pure theory wc have to rely on etnpincal 
measurements But how are we going to sort out the effects of a particular 
fiscal or monetary stimulus from the effects of all the other forces at work 
m the economy? Perhaps we could sort them out if we could cun a dozen 
experiments over the course of a quartet century, or divide the economy 
at the Mississippi River set up a blockade to keep the effects from leaking 
back and forth, and then give the in)ectton to the West while using &e 
East as the control group Even these heroic measures would yield unreh 
able knowledge, however, because the lags might well be growing longer 
or shorter over the years It's quite possible that m trying to measure the 
time lag between a fiscal or monetary action and its effects we re trying to 
measure the length of somethmg that has no length At best it's 
like trying to measure the length of an earthworm Unless you kill it how 
do you measure the length of a Wigglmg that makes itself longer 
and shorter in response to your measurement efforts’ 
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Fgure 2SA Quarterly changes HowmuchdjfifcrenccdoesaIIthsmake^Tiyyourhandwithfigure25A 
m real gross nat oiul product to see how much difference it make The graph shows percentage 
changes (at an annual rate) from quarter to quarter in real gross national 
product from the first quarter of 1970 to the final quarter of 1974 The 
average annual growth rale for real GNP over the past twenty years has 
been close to 4% so you may use 4% as a benchmark 
If you had been National Stabilization Czar in the third quarter of 1970 
would you have wanted to step on the fiscal monetary brake press on the 
accelerator or just coast? (Remember that you can t see ahead ) Would 
you have changed your mind when the fourth quarter data came in? How 
would you have felt about your fourth quarter stabilization actions when 
you finally saw the data for the first quarter of J971? 
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Or look at the record of real GNP from the third quarter of 1971 through 
the first quarter of 1973 Would you have been worrying at the start of 
1973 about an unsustainable boom and the danger of future inflation? 
Especially if you also saw that the implicit pnee deflator had risen S% on 
an annual basis since the last quarter of 1972? If you came to the reasonable 
conclusion that some restraint was m order at this time and stepped on the 
fiscal-monetary brake, you might have been encouraging contraction in a 
period when private spending was undergomg its own contraction And if 
there is a 15 month time lag before the pnnupil effects of fiscal monetary 
actions are absorbed, you might have guaranteed a sharp and prolonged 
recession 


Fiscal or Monetary Policy 

In order to focus on some of the problems that must be faced m any 
attempt at demand management we have been looking at fiscal and mone 
tary policy as if they were simply alternative ways of accomplishing the 
same ends But fiscal and monetary policy arc by no means perfect substi 
tutes, and many economists doubt that they ire really close substitutes at 
ail The differences real or alleged have to do with direct effects indirect 
or side effects, and political constraints 

Direct Effects 

We have already encountered the argument that monetary policy is of 
little use 111 fombating a recession That argument is Jess widely held today 
than it once was It stays around largely as a result of the belief that in a 
deep and prolonged depression an expansion of bank reserves would 
probably not increase private spending significantly Fiscal policy would 
have to be employed under those circumstances to turn the reserves into 
money and get the money into circulation The effectiveness of monetary 
policy m holding dmn aggregate demand during a period of inflation is 
generally accepted, however 

What about the direct effects of fiscal policy? Here there is considerable 
disagreement among economists The argument has been advanced in 
recent years that the level of real income and output is not significantly 
affected by mcreases in government expenditure This represents a dra 
matic dissent from what was generally accepted only ten years ago and it 
IS even now a minority position Those who argue this position mamtam 
that if the government increases expenditures relative to taxes without 
simultaneously increasing the money supply the pnmary effect will be to 
crowd out private spending The government will have to reduce the 
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money holdings of the public m order to obtain the funds for its expendi- 
tures, and the public will respond by reducing expenditures relative to 
income in an effort to restore its money balances 

Another way of looking at the matter is to note that when the govern- 
ment tries to increase expenditures relative to tax receipts it will be 
increasing the demand fora fixed supply of loanable funds This will raise 
interest rates, and less pnvate spending will occur when interest rates rise 

Two arguments may be weaker than one however If interest rates nse 
in response to increased government borrowing, the quantity of money 
the public wants to hold will decrease Recall from chapter 22 that the 
demand for money balances is a negative function of the interest rate, 
because the interest cate is part of the opportunity cost of holding money 
Some net increase in total spending should probably be expected, then, 
when the government borrows from the nonbank public m order to spend 

But this probably doesn t get at the important issues The advocates of 
fiscal policy can point out that deficit spending 15 called for at times when 
the reluctance of the public to borrow and spend is keeping the money 
supply too low It is therefore unrealistic to analyze the ejects of fiscal 
policy on the assumption that no increase occurs in the stock of money 
Those who question the effectiveness of fiscal policy, on the other hand, 
may be making an equally important but quite different point Deficit 
spenduig in recent years has not in fact been financed to any significant 
extent out of bank reserves that were legally available for money creation 
but could not actually be loaned because the private demand for credit 
had collapsed And when there are no excess bank reserves for the 
Treasury to tap, then an increase m government expenditure (relative to 
taxation) will either crowd out private spending or cause an inflationary 
increase m the money supply Total money demand may rise m such a 
case but without a conespondmg increase m real output That results in 
inflation 

If this IS an accurate reprcserlation of the argument, the competing 
claims are compahWe One side is pointing to the effectiveness of fiscal 
policy in a major recession, the opposite side is warning against the infla- 
t onary potential of defiat spending at all other times 


Indirect Effects 

What about the mdweet effects of fiscal and monetary policy? Assume 
that either one is capable of providing a sedative or a stimulus to economic 
activity when sedative or stimulus is the appropnate medicine Are there 
Side effects that might indme us to choose one over the other? 

A lot of attention has been directed to the effect of monetary policy on 
interest rates and to the consequences of interest rate changes We must 
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be careful about the assertions we make here for it is not simply true that 
easier money means lower interest rates and tighter money means higher 
rates The unmediate effects and the later effects of monetary policy on 
interest rates especially if we re looking at nominal rates lend to be m 
opposite directions But it s nonetheless true that an active monetarv policy 
can cause interest rates to change And that can have unsettling and 
inequitable effects 


Discriminatory Effects of Monetary Policy 

Some sectors of the economy art unusuallv sensibve o interest rate 
changes State and local government capital projects may have to be halted 
when mterest rates rise But the standard example is residential construe 
Uon Fluctuating interest rates can cause alternatmS boom and recession 
m the construction industry and impose large costs on the people who 
work m that industry 

Another way in which monctiry policy may create inequities is tluough 
Its effects on bond prices A nse in mterest rates causes a fall m the market 
price of bonds Suppose that a university has invested its September tuition 
receipts in government bonds and intends to sell the bonds as it requires 
cash to finance expenditures It would sustain i loss if Fed policy caused 
short term rates to rise sharply just before the unnersity had to sell its 
securities to obtain cash 

Some have also argued that tight money discriminates against small 
business firms because larger firms gel preferred treatment from banks 
when credit is tight can more easily raise money from nonbank sources 
and are able to generate funds mtemally 

A great deal of concern was expressed in the 1960 s about the effects of 
interest rates on the U S balance of payments The foreign demand for 
dollars depends m part on the mterest rate foreigners can obtain by 
holding dollars relative to what they can obtain from holding other 
currencies Higher interest rates in the United States therefore attract 
an additional supply of foreign. exchange (or what comes to the same thing 
they maintain the foreign demand for doihrs) The Fed ivas consequently 
under pressure m the 19605 to keep interest rates high as a way of pro 
tecting the balance of payments This reslncted the Fed s ability to pursue 
other objectives through monetary policy The movement to floahng 
exchange rates described in the last chapter has enabled the Fed to pay less 
attention to the international repercussions of its actions 

Another argument asserts that economic growth depends in the long 
run on the rate of investment and that the rate of mvestment varies 
inversely with the average level of mterest rates Suppose that the govern 
ment uses monetary policy as the preferred instrument for contracting 
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aggregate den^and and fiscal policy when it wants to provide a stimulus to 
output and employment A side effect would supposedly be higher aver- 
age interest rates, less mvestmcnt, smaller mcreases in the capital stock, 
and less growth m the productive potential of the economy 


Effects of Government Spending 

The argument that by using fiscal policy to stimulate spending and 
monetary policy to restrain spending we are reducing the rate of invest- 
ment rests however, upon the questionable assumption that the govern- 
ment is not purchasing Qpital goods when it spends A sizable percentage 
of total government spending does go, however, toward the purchase of 
capital Schools, dams highways, and public buildings of many kinds are 
all capital By allowing the government to control a larger portion of total 
speiidmg, we may m (act be inrrfastng the iiwestment-to-consumption 
ratio and thus increasing the raleat which the nation's productive potential 
expands Since government mv«tment decisions are not based on the 
same criteria as pnvate mvestment decisions, we have no good way to 
decide whether the rale at which future output expands is increased or 
decreased by more government spending and less pnvate spending How 
do we compare the additional services produced by an expanded Smith- 
sonian Institution With the services that would have been produced if the 
funds had gone instead to residential constniction? And who will be 
courageous enough to divide military expenditures into consumption and 
investment and to estimate what part of the latter i$ profitable rather than 
wasteful mvestment? 

Some people think our inability to answer questions like these is in itself 
a strong argument against growth of the government sector And one side 
effect of fiscal policy is certainly its tendency to promote such growth 
Fiscal policy is in Iheory a contractionary or expansionary tool In practice, 
however, it is primarily a weapon for promoting expansion, because it's so 
much easier pobtically to reduce taxes and raise expenditures than to 
reverse the procedure A society committed to the use of fiscal policy will 
consequently tend to find itself steadily enlarging the government sector 
of the economy 

Has that been happenmg m recent years? Table 25A provides some 
data on the relative size of the government sector The first column m 
table 25 A shows total govtmmtnt purchases of commodities and services as 
a percentage of gross national product The second column shows (cdiral 
government purchases as a percentage of GNP The third column takes 
account of the increasing importance of transfer payments by presenting 
total government receipts as i percentage of GNP 



Table 25A GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 
^ A PERCENTAGE OF GNP 


Year 

Iota! 

Government 

Purchases 

Federal 

Govammenl 

Purchases 

Total 

Govecnmeitt 

Receipts 

1929 

82% 

13% 

110% 

1939 

147 

56 

170 

1949 

247 

78 

218 

1959 

20 0 

in 

268 

1969 

22 6 

106 

319 


Source Bureau of Economic Analysis 


THB PiRlLS OF RNE-TUNING 

There is something slightly absurd about the belief that the federal 
government can use its budget as a stabilization tool when almost all 
observers agree that Congress no longer has effective control over the 
budget The spending programs of the federal government are so many 
and so complex that no one in Congress or the Executive Branch can even 
begin to evaluate all of them for the purpose of determining annual 
appropriations Next year s budget begins, as a result, by taking this year s 
budget for granted and adding on Once a program finds a home m the 
budget, it IS almost impossible to evict Its beneficiaries form a knowledge- 
able and determined lobby for its continuance and no one on Capitol Hill 
Will have the time, energy, or interest to accumulate the evidence that 
could justify its removal What's the use of knocking yourself out just to 
cut $3 million from the budget when S3 mdlion is only 001% of the total? 
And why make the elfort when the only certain outcome for the legislator 
who does is the perpetual enmity of those whose appropriations are 
challenged? 

Grand Designs 

The emphasis on side effects serves as a useful renunderthat' aggregate 
demand" is a broad abstraction The soaal impact of any exparwion or 
contraction on total spending depends upon what is bemg purchased or 
not purchased Government expenditures shmulate the production of 
particular goods, not goods in general and any expansion of government 
spending relative to private spending increases the relative size of the 
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public sector Demand fan be expanded through focal policy without 
enlarging the public sector rf taxes are cut, but this, too, will affect the 
(otnposilion of output in a manner dependent upon which taxes are reduced 
A tax credit given to businesses for investment in plant and equipment 
Will increase the rate of capital formation more than wdl a reduction in the 
personal income tax One of the practical difficulties confronted by fisal 
policy is precisely this need to choose from among competing claimants 
Any change m the pattern of taxes or government expenditures will be a 
matter for political bargauung, because it will inevitably affect the dis* 
Iribution of income It will also a^ect future economic development 
because it alters the rabo of consumption to investment 
Some economists have viewed these side effects as more of an oppor- 
tunity than a difficulty Since either fiscal policy or monetary policy is 
capable of providing as much expansion or contraction in aggregate 
demand as we re likely to want, they argue that we should choose our mix 
by first choosing the side effects we prefer It has been suggested, for 
example, that if we want rapid economic growth, we could pursue an easy 
money policy with plenty of credit at low interest rates for potential 
investors and counter the inflationary consequences with a high rate of 
taxation on consumption expenditures There was a period in the 1960$ 
when the more enthusiastic studems of aggregate demand management 
were cheering a three cornered dance The Fed was to keep short term 
interest rates high to attract foreign bank deposits and protect the balance 
of payments and to keep long term rates low to encourage investment 
Meanwhile recession and inflation would be prevented by deft manipu- 
lation of the federal budget 


Scanty Information 

The truth is, however, that we don t begin to have the detailed knowl 
edge thatsuch debcate operations would require How long could invest- 
ment and consumption expenditures be "twisted ' m the manner jUSt 
described before reduced consumer spending brought a halt to further 
investment? How would different induslnes be affected, and with what 
consequences? Presumably such an approach would reduce output m 
consumer goods mdustnes and expand it m investment goods industries 
How quickly would workers released from automobile assembly lines 
find jobs producing machine tools? When the policy changed again, would 
(hey find their way back? How much would unemployment inaease and 
for how long ui response to the» policy initiated changes m the compo- 
sition of aggregate demand? It's all slightly reminiscent of the tenth grader 
who just dissected his first crayfish and wants to move right on to heart 
transplants 
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WHAT DO AWRAGE5 AN© AGGREGATES COKCEAl? 

The graph below provides a p ctore of the diners tv conb ned 
within the movement of econom c aggregates the lines graph 
selected components of the Federal Reserve Board of Go ernors 
Index of Industrial Product on The average ievpl of production m 
each industrial categorv is stated as a oercenvag" of 1967 prodtc 
tion levels The heavy line charts the fo a index o ndostral pro- 
duction {The monthly data gwe’ifoTl974aTeseasoiiail'yad)us ed) 
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.4%, 1 / 0 , snd .9/0. One insulator is our systena of progressive taxes on per- 
sonal and corporate income, which automatically reduces tax receipts as 
GNP falls and reduces those receipts by more than the percentage fall in 
GNP . Another insulator is the fact that government transfer payments rise 
when GNP falls and fall when it rises. We spoke of these earlier as auto- 
matic fiscal stabilizers. The point here is that they operated even in the 
absence of efforts to fine-tune the economy, and might well have been 
responsible for the mildness of postwar recessions. 


Destabilizing Factors 


If personal consumption expenditures have been a steady and stabilizing 
component of aggregate demand, investment expenditures have not. You 
can go back to table 17A or, even better, to the graph on page 584, to see 
fust how unstable private investment spending has been. But how much 
of this was due to changes originating in the government sector? Changing 
tax regulations, especially those affecting investment, shifts in the degree 
of monetary ease or tightness, and huge swings in the government budget 
from deficit to surplus and back to deficit may have been compensatory 
forces. But they may also have caused some of the fluctuations in invest- 
ment. We've already mentioned the way in which money market condi- 
tions, affected by fiscal and monetary actions, tend to destabilize the hous- 
ing industry. What about the policy of shifting between tax surcharges to 
dampen inflation and special tax credits for investment spending to pro- 
mote employment? Since there is usually considerable discretion about 
the timing of investment expenditure.s, government policy reversals may 
themselves be largely responsible for the large fluctuations in private 
investment from year to year. 

But it's most important that we probe beneath the surface of such aggre- 
gates as consumption, investment, and government purchases. For the 
changing composition as well as the changing level of these totals affects 
the unemployment rate. A ver>' large part of the 1974 unemployment 
was the consequence of changes in the demand for automobiles. And a 
rise in consumer spending is not certain to return that demand to eariier 
levels. There is something disturbing about a government that officiahy 


encourages us to burn less gasoline (to conserve energyi and to ouy more 
cars (to restore prosperity) and simultaneously claims to be respcnsio.’e 
lor slabilizing employment. Can we really depend on the stabiiizanon skd.s 
of an agent so adept at keeping its right hand from finding out vrnar ns left 
hand is doing? 

Be.'^' 'king what the government might do frj reduce unemployment 
|n ' 'ndustry, v/e might want to ask ’whether the government n/ss 

’he unemployment. The supply or people 'witn dc-CTora; 
y '- .r M/gfegter than the number of availaole joos 
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THE DANGERS IN PICTURESQUE ARGUMENTS 
Deb-ites between the proponents of discretionary stabilization 
policy Jnd purely aotom^iu: policy are often conducted by me^ns 
of analogies and metaphors Tlie elephant in the boat example 
used in the text is an argument by analogy and like all suchargu 
ments can provide only an illustration and never a proof Here is 
an analogy commonly used by the advocates of discretionary 
policy 

It s true that automobile accidents are occasionally 
caused by a dnyeKs misguided efforts to avoid an accident 
But will anyone seriously claim that wc would have fewer 
accidents if drivers iverc forbidden to engage in defensive 
maneuvering? 

But IS driving an automobile really analogous to fine tuning an 
economy? Or is it an altogether different kind of task? The argu 
merit by analogy begs that question. 

Sometimes the analogy is less clearly staled and hence the 
extent to which the argument rests upon analogy is harder to 
recognize 

Consider this statement History provides no support for the 
notion that our economy is mheremly stable On the contrary 
experience shows that blind reliance on self correcting tendencies 
leads to serious trouble 

Hidden in that tine of reasoning is the assumption that the 
economy is like an object without eyes But economic decisions 
are made by human beings who do have eyes and who make 
conscious decisions Isn t the real question one of whose eyes and 
u/io t decisions can best be relied upon? Do the many eyes of 
individual consumers investors and producers enable them to 
make better deasions than will be madeby government economic 
managers who will necrssanly have less information? The meta 
phor begs that question. 


i 


J 

I 

1 

1 

j 

J 


The argument against discretionary fiscal and monetary policy is hard 
to evaluate because of the difficulties mdevisitig expenmental tests In the 
absence of convmang empmcal evidence economists behave like anyone 
else and take their positions on the basis of theoretical predilections and 
political preferences General skepticism about the ability of government 
to solve social problems and admiration for the way in which free market 
processes do the job make an economist more receptive to evidence that 
disaetionary demand management has done more harm than good Those 
who are less satisfied with the performance of the market system find a 
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touch of absurdity in the notion that policymakers should have their hands 
tied, and are c^uite unimpressed by the evidence that discretionary policy 
has been destabilizing in its net effects. 

Suppose we were to ask both the advocates and the opponents of dis- 
cretionary demand management how their views had been affected by 
international economic developments in the 1970s. We could single out, 
as international developments that might have compelled changes in their 
thinking about stabilization policies, the unanticipated shortfalls in world 
grain production that boosted average crop prices more than 100% from 
1970 to 1974; the equally unexpected successes of the OPEC cartel that 
had so much to do with the doubling of fuel prices over the same period; 
revolutions and counterrevolutions in Chile, Southeast Asia, and else- 
where; the breakdown of the fixed exchange rate system; and the simul- 
taneous acceleration of money stock growth rates and inflation rates in 
industrialized countries. A much more chaotic world economy now seems 
to be intruding consistently upon the relatively stable and predictable 
economic universe to which business decision makers in the United States 
had become accustomed. Drought, revolution, industrial development, or 
shifts in the direction of economic planning anywhere in the world will in 
the future much more than in the past affect the demand for U.S. goods 
and the availability of the imports upon which our gross national product 
increasingly depends. What does all this imply for domestic policymakers 
charged with pursuing full employment and price stability? 

The advocates of discretionary fiscal-monetary policy might reply that 
aggregate demand managers will have to play a major role in cushioning 
the effects of such external disturbances. Stable growth for the U.S. econ- 
omy in a highly unstable world will require frequent monetary and fiscal 
actions of a compensatory nature. The economy may have been able to 
stay on a fairly steady course in the 1950s and 1960s without a great deal 
of active assistance from fiscal or monetary policy. But, as the inflations 
and recessions of the 1970s have already demonstrated, that is far less 
likely in the future. 

What might the opponents of discretionary stabilization policy say in 
response to the same question? They might reply that international 
developments in this decade have further demonstrated the impossibility 
of achieving economic stability by manipulating aggregate demand. 
Increasing interdependence among national economies means that effec- 
tive economic decision making now requires more information of a 
broader nature than it has ever required before and increased flexibility of 
response. Statistical data on economic aggregates are the kind of infor- 
mation available to fiscal and monetary managers, but are not the kind of 
information that successful economic coordination requires. If we did 
not know how to stabilize the economy in the relatively placid context of 
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the 1950s dnd 1960s, ucccrtjinlydonotknow how to sUbihzcU now The 
most importjnt Uisk for government mjy be to avoid throwing its con- 
siderable weight around in ways that increase uncertainty and aggravate 
snstabiUty 


What Are the Unanswered Questions? 

Disagreement among economists about the relative effectiveness of 
hscal and of monetary policy or about the desirability and dangers of 
attempting to fine-tune the economy with the tools of demand manage- 
ment vs evidence of the unsettled state of economic knowledge While 
much has been learned since the 1930s, many fundamental questions are 
still unresolved 

One such question is the relative utility of incomc-cxpcnditurcs and 
monetary analyses Y C + I + G and MV ss PQ aren t contradictory 
theories of course, they both assert that aggregate demand determines 
the nominal level of total income or the national product measured m 
current dollars Both theories can be extended, and have been extended, 
to take account of variables that the other theory deems important But 
they are competitive thconcs nonetheless One theory calls attention to 
consumption and investment as the components of private demand, the 
other passes over these components to focus on money as the medium of 
demand Implicit many economist's choice of one equation over the other 
as an analytical framework are judgments on unsettled questions such as 
these 

1 How stable IS the demand (or money in the short run and in the 
long run? 

2 How stable is the relation between consumpliDn and disposable 
income? 

9 How docs monetary policy affect the nominal interest rate 
quoted by lenders and the real interest rate that results from 
subtracting expectations of future uifUUon? 

4 How do interest rates affect consumphon and investment 
spending? 

5 How do increased government expenditures affect consumption 
and investment spending directly (by perhaps displacing them) 
and mdireclly (by stimulating them)? 

6 What are the pnncipal factors responsible for (luctuations m 
^SSrc&ilc investment? 

7 How long are the la^ between policy actions and their effect on 
spending deosions? 

8 How closely arc unemployment ratesand rates of inflation linked 
to changes in aggregate demand? 

9 How are output and employment fluctuations in one country 
transmitted to other countries? 
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10. How much control do monetary managers have over the money 
supply when banks, corporations, and individual citizens have 
learned horv to transfer financial assets and liabilities so quickly 
and almost costlessly from one nation to another? 

One can hope that further empirical inquiry and theoretical discussion 
will eventually resolve these questions and others that may prove equally 
important. But that would not necessarily end all controversy. Underneath 
these and, indeed, most significant controversies in economics lies a much 
broader question and one far more difficult to answer: How effectively does 
the market function to allocate resources? How flexible are prices and how 
quickly do resources move in response to a decrease in demand in one area 
and an increase in another? If prices are inflexible and especially if they 
are inflexible in a downward direction, if resources respond sluggishly to 
changes in demand conditions, or if powerful economic interests are more 
controlling of than controlled by supply and demand, then even the most adroit 
management of aggregate demand will have little chance of promoting full 
employment and price stability. 

Does the market work well enough to give fiscal policy or monetary 
policy a reasonable chance to succeed? We'll examine that question in the 
next chapter and discover how very' far it takes us beyond the questions 
for which economists have any satisfactory' answers. 


FLEXIBILITY AND FINE-TUNING: A LOGICAL PUZZLE 

Is there an inconsistency in the argument for fine-tuning? 

Tlie case for fine-tuning assumes that the economy is flexible 
enough to channel a dose of stimulus into slack sectors without 
unduly expanding demand in those sectors that aie already oper- 
ating close to capacity. It assumes, for example, that a tax cut or 
an increase in the money stock to counter the recession developing 
in 197‘1 would have had much greater effects on the automobile 
and housing industries tlian on nondurable consumer goods 
industries, and that its impact on construction activity would be 
greatest in those geographic areas where building trades un- 
employment was highest. 

But if the economy was not flexible enough to prevent the 
unemployment level from rising to 9 % in the spring of 19/5, 
would it have been flexible enough to channel aggregate demand 
stimulus into those sectors where it's most wanted? 
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Once Over Lightly 

The potential effectiveness of fiscal or monetary policy as tools by which 
government might stabilize the aggregate level of economic activity 
depends on the effectiveness of political processes as well as the knowledge 
and skills of economic advisers 

The separate impacts of fiscal policy and monetary policy are very diffi- 
cult to deletmme, because fiscal policy inevitably affects the monetary 
sector and monetary policy actions are often accompanied by fiscal policy 
actions 

Because government deficits must be financed m some way, they will 
tend to cause either an increase m the money stock or increased compe- 
tition for available funds, higher mterest rates, and a partial displacement 
of private spending The latter is the potential "crowding out" of private 
expenditures by government expenditures 

Fiscal policy depends on changes m federal government expenditures 
and tax receipts, and both of these are subject to major political constraints 
Proposals for making fiscal policy a more flexible tool by granting to the 
president a limited authority to alter expenditures and taxes will encounter 
political resistance to any reduction m the power of Congress over the 
budget 

The tidy equilibnum models of economists in which there are no data 
problems and no time lags of uncertain length present a misleadingly 
simple picture of the difficulties that fiscal or monetary policy encounter 
in practice The information that policymakers can have will be both dated 
and inaccurate 

One of the most important obstacles to the use of fiscal or monetary 
policy as stabilization tools is our lack of reliable information on the time 
lag between a policy action and its consequences 

Neither fiscal policy nor monetary policy is neutral m its effects on the 
composition of output and the distribution of income These side effects 
may become reasons for choosing or not choosing a particular policy 

Fiscal or monetary policy may be able to alter the level of aggregate 
demand but nonetheless be unable to alter it with sufficient precision to 
reduce aggregate fluctuations 

Attempts to stabilize could actually be destabilizing The greater our 
ignorance or misinformation about the time lags inherent in aggregate 
demand management, the greater is the probability that stabilization 
policy will be destabilizmg 

The economic system contains a number of automatic stabilizers that 
come into operation m the absence of any decisions by government and 
partially offset expansions and contractions in aggregate demand The 
effectiveness of these stabilizers is a disputed issue The stabilizers range 
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from automatic changes in tax receipts as GNP changes, through move- 
ments in interest rates as private demand for credit changes, to movements 
in prices and wages in response to conditions of excess' or inadequate 
demand. 

Some economists are sufficiently impressed by the destabilizing poten- 
tial of discretionary policy to argue that exclusive reliance on automatic 
stabilizers will yield better results than will attempts to fine-tune the 
economy. 

Inadequate knowledge about important behavioral relationships and 
continuing theoretical disagreements continue to impede the development 
of a consensus among economists on the effectiveness of aggregate demand 
management. A good deal of controversy is rooted in disagreement about 
how effectively the market system allocates resources. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What gives rise to “social problems”? What special advantages might 
government have for dealing with “social problems"? Choose some partic- 
ular social problem that you think government is uniquely qualified to solve, 
and then reflect on the assumptions you're making about the workings of 
government. 

2. Some observers claim to find evidence that from the 1930s to the 1960s 
Americans believed strongly in the ability' of government to solve social 
problems (poverty, crime, urban decay, mental health, unequal education, 
racial and sexual discrimination, health care), but that the late 1960s and 
the 1970s have seen a growing disillusionment in this area. What evidence 
can you present for or against this thesis? 

3. Would most of our economic problems disappear if business firms operated 
more on the basis of the public interest rather than private interests? Is the 
proposal that business behave in a more socially responsible way a useful 
proposal? Substitute "government officials" for "business firms" and 
examine the same question. 

4. When did the Great Depression end? Why did it end? How do you know? 

5. Examine the thesis that the federal budget deficits for the 1976 and 1977 
fiscal years did or did not significantly "crowd out" private expenditures. 

6. Senator Hubert Humphrey said shortly after the March 1975 tax cuts that 
“common sense" told him federal borrowing would not raise interest rates 
and crowd out private borrowers. “To a large extent this credit market 
question takes care of itself," he said. “Private demands for credit go down 
when unemployment is high. This makes room in the credit market for 
government demand, which goes up." Do you agree? 
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7 Can you think of any expenment by which we might test the proposition that 
fiscal policy affects total spending regardless of what is happening to the 
money supply? 

S Does monetary policy require assistance from fiscal policy to be effective? 

9 Suppose we knew that an inaease m the budget deficit or in the growth 
rate of the money stock would have 95% of its impact by the end of two years 
55% of its impact within one year and 20% within six months Would that 
knowledge solve the timing problems associated with aggregate demand 
management? 

10 An increase or decrease in government spending will usually entail an off 
setting decrease or increase in private spending Under what circumstances 
wouldyouexpectthatstalcmenl to be true? Why? Under what circumstances 
would you expert that statement to be false? Why? 

11 An easy money policy is good for the housing industry in the short tun but 
bad in the long run Evaluate that argument 

12 What are some of the ways m which monetary policy can affect the flow of 
international payments? 

13 In 1974 government purchased 22% of the goods m the gross national 
product and the private sector purchased the ether 78% The 78% that went 
to the private sector was divided between consumption and investment 
expenditures consumption took 81% and investment 19% 

(d) Do you think the government spent more than 19% of its share on 
investment goods? 

(b) State and local governments purchased 62% of the goods absorbed by 
the government sector and the federal government 38% Would you classify 
the $70 billion spent by state and local governments on education as a 
consumption or an mvestment expenditure? 

14 Would you favor the proposal mentioned in the text, to give the president 
authority to change tax rates or to authorize expenditures on his own (within 
Congressionally designated limits) as a way of making fiscal policy more 
flexible? Why or why not? 

15 Can discretionary monetary policy improve upon the automatic monetary 
stabilizers that would be operative ifthe Fed simply increased bank reserves 
at a steady rate? Under what circumstances would discretionary policy be 
destabilizing in its effects? Under what circumstances would it reenforce 
the operation of the automatic stabilizers? 

16 Would you expect to find a lelabonship between an informed person s atti- 
tude toward attempts at fine tuning and his reactions to the following judg 
ments? Explain why 
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(fl) "The article by Hayek in the appendix on the problem of knowledge 
exaggerates both the difficulty of obtaining useful information and the 
effectiveness of the market in generating and disseminating such infor- 
mation." 

(b) "The government must establish procedures for national economic 
planning if we are to avoid the kinds of economic crises experienced in the 
early 1970s." 

(c) "The market does not work as it used to. Competition no longer sets 
prices or allocates resources in the U.5. economy. Most of that is done by 
organized interest groups with substantial market power." 

{d) "The U.5. economy displays an absurd social imbalance. Privately 
purchased goods are produced in abundance, while public sector goods such 
as education must be content with the leavings." 

(e) "Power tends to corrupt and absolute power corrupts absolutely." 




INFLATION, UNEMPLOYMENT, 
AND THE POLITICALIZATION 
OF THE ECONOMY 


Nothing contributed as much to the public's sudden disillusionment 
with economists in the early 1970s as the appearance of rapid inflation 
combined with high and rising unemployment. This wasn't supposed to 
happen, according to the public's notion of what economists were teaching, 
because inflation and recession are opposites. 


INFLATION VERSUS UNEMPLOYMENT 

Inflation and recession are not actually opposites, of course. The opposite 
of inflation is deflation, which is a falling rather than a rising price level. 
There is no generally accepted term for the opposite of recession, but boom 
comes close. It is a period of increasing output and employment mixed 
possibly, but not necessarily, with rising prices. But if inflation and reces- 
sion aren't opposite in the strict sense, they have been considered oppo- 
sites in the seirse of sunshine and rain: the two are not expected to occur 
at the same time. 

It's clear that the general public was surprised in 1970 when unemploy- 
ment rose to 6.2% in the month of December, despite the fact that the con- 
sumer price index had gone up throughout the year at an average annual 
rate of 7%. The spectacular show was still to come, however. Unemploy- 
ment rose during 1974 from 5.2% in January to 7.2% in December, while 
the Consumer Price Index added the phrase "double-digit inflation to our 
vocabulary of jargon by rising 11%. 
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Figure 16\ ImpIiMtions of 
income expenditures analysis 


Inflationary and Recessionary Gaps 
Professional economists weren t as embarrassed by all this as some 
|ouma!ists and television commentators, perhaps too eager to proclaim a 
crisis, claimed they were But it is true that the economics textbooks had 
for some years been analyzing inBahon and recession as if they resulted 
from opposite forces and therefore could not occur simultaneously 
Income-expenditures analysis was especially vulnerable on this score, 
with Its concept of a full employment level of aggregate demand below 
which mvoluntary unemployment appeared and above which the price 
level rose Graphs like the one m figure 26 A were often used by economists 
to present the implications of income-expenditures analysis 
The sum of the components of aggregate demand is on the vertical axis 
and total income or output is on the horizontal axis At equilibrium, 
C -t- I + G will be equal to Y The 45 degree line, because it marks off all 
the points m the graph at which C + I + G does equal Y, shows all 
possible equilibrium p(»itions Since consumption mcieases as income 
increases, on Keynes's assumptions, but by less than the increase m 
income, the total of C, I, and G will increase as Y increases, but at a slower 
rate The three aggregate demand curves are drawn with a slope of less 
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than one (actually ~/^) in order to show this relation between total expendi- 
ture and income. All this is merely an extension of the graphical analysis 
introduced in chapter 20 (see especially figure 20H on page 574). 

If the intentions of consumers, investors, and the government are as 
shown by (C -f I + G)p in figure 26A, the equilibrium level of Y will be 
$1500 billion. You can readily see from the graph that, at any higher level 
of Y, (C -b I -|- G)p would be less than Y and so, by the logic of the process 
described in chapter 20, Y would fall. At any lower level of Y, C + I + G 
would be greater than Y, and Y would rise. 

Assume that $1500 is the full employment level of Y. Then, by definition, 
there will be excessive unemployment if aggregate demand generates only 
a $1410 billion level of Y. This would occur if the intentions of consumers, 
investors, and the government were as shown by (C -r I -t- Glj^. If, on the 
other hand, aggregate spending plans were as shown by (C + 1 + G)i, so 
that Y rose to $1590 billion, the economy would undergo inflation. 

The vertical difference between (C + I + G)p and (C + I + G)^ was 
called a recessionary gap; it's the amount by which aggregate demand falls 
short of what it would have to be to get the economy to full employment. 
The vertical difference between (C + I -h G)p and (C + I + G)j is an infla- 
tionary gap; it's the amount by which aggregate demand exceeds the ability 
of the economy to supply new goods at stable prices. 


INFLATION WITH UNEMPLOYMENT 

This way of setting up the problem leaves the impression that inflation 
cannot occur when a recessionary gap exists and recession cannot occur 
in the presence of an inflationary gap. Inflation and unemployment in this 
analysis are opposites. They are caused, respectively, by an excessive level 
or an inadequate level of aggregate demand, and we should not expect to 
observe both at the same time. Moreover, the way to deal with inflation is 
to "close" the inflationary gap. Recession calls for closing the recessionary 
gap. Inflation plus recession then calls for . . . some other way of looking 
at the problem. 

Bottlenecks, Full Employment, and Inflation 

The standard textbook analysis that we've been summarizing actually 
did allow for the possibility of some inflation before a recessionary gap had 
been fully closed (or before full employment was reached) and the appear- 
ance of some unemployment before an inflationary gap had been com- 
pletely closed (or increases in the price level brought to a halt). Figure 26B 
presents that analysis by extending figure 26A. 




Figure Extension of fgure Z6A 
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The level of employment actually depends on real output Q rather than 
nominal output or income Y (which equals P x Q). Increases or decreases 
in Y ordinarily entail increases or decreases in Q. But when the economy 
is operating near the full employment level, increases in Q (real output) 
are hard to obtain. Bottlenecks of various sorts appear, and some prices 
rise even though resources are not fully employed. This is shown on the 
lower graph, of figure 26B by the curve, the slope of which increases at a 
decreasing rate as Y gets close to $1500 billion. Beyond the full employ- 
ent level of Y, Q can be increased only with great difficulty, and increases 
in Y result in very small increases in Q. 

Since Y = PQ, P = Y/Q. The price level, in other words, is the ratio of 
nominal to real income. The economy cannot be brought from a $1410 
billion level to the full employment equilibrium of $1500 billion without 
some increase in the price level. On the graph, this is an increase from the 
price level 1410/1410 to the price level 1500/1470 or a 2% increase in the 
price level. If aggregate demand rose to (C + I 4 - G)j, the equilibrium level 
of Y would be $1590 billion but real income would only be $1480 billion. 
This would entail an additional 5% increase in the price level. 

This, in outline, is the analysis behind the argument, familiar long before 
1970, that inflation and unemployment not only could coexist but were 
even likely to be found together. The conclusion of this exercise was that 
acceptance of a certain amount of inflation is the price society must pay to 
achieve "full employment." If the economy depicted in figure 26B is to be 
spared completely from inflation, then Y cannot be allowed to increase 
beyond about $1425 billion. Above that level, Q cannot keep pace with Y 
and inflation begins. But unemployment will be high— the graph doesn't 
tell us how high— if Y is only $1425 billion. Society must therefore choose 
between less unemployment and less inflation; within a certain range, at 
least, one cannot be reduced without increasing the other. 

This line of analysis has considerable political importance. If the zealous 
pursuit of full employment causes inflation and if inflation cannot be 
stopped without creating unemployment, policymakers face a dilemma. 
But the dilemma is more complex than this simplified analysis suggests. 
Let's look at the matter more closely. 

Full Employment, Search Costs, and Inflation 

It's plausible to assume that when expansionary fiscal policy or monetary 
policy increases aggregate demand from (C 4 - I + G)j^ to (C + I + G)p, 
some inflation will occur before equilibrium is reached at $1500 billion. 
Resources must be attracted back into employment by a bidding process 
that is quite likely to mean some increase in the average of all prices. But 
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between less unemployment and less inflation; within a certain range, at 
least, one cannot be reduced without increasing the other. 

This line of analysis has considerable political importance. If the zealous 
pursuit of full employment causes inflation and if inflation cannot be 
stopped without creating unemployment, policymakers face a dilemma. 
But the dilemma is more complex than this simplified analysis suggests. 
Let's look at the matter more closely. 

Full Employment, Search Costs, and Inflation 

It's plausible to assume that when expansionary fiscal policy or monetary 
policy increases aggregate demand from (C + I + G)ji to (C + I + G)p, 
some inflation will occur before equilibrium is reached at $1500 billion. 
Resources must be attracted back into employment by a bidding process 
that is quite likely to mean some increase in the average of all prices. But 
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will the price level continue rising after the new equilibrium has been 
reached? Once resources are again fully employed, no further bidding up 
of prices or wages would seem to be required. The inflation associated with 
the movement to full employment could be a consequence of this movement 
and not of the full employment. An increase in the price level may have to 
be accepted to restore full employment, but once full employment has been 
reached, there is less reason to expect prices to continue rising. 

But that is too simple a view of the matter. An economy "in aggregate 
equilibrium" will still contain a great deal of internal movement. Some 
industries will be growing and others declining. New production tech- 
niques, changes in the composition of demand, and entry into and exit 
from the labor force continue even when the economy is at a "full employ- 
ment equilibrium." Resources will still have to be attracted into the 
expanding sectors through the offer of better employment terms. If prices 
and wages would fall slightly in declining industries and rise slightly in 
expanding industries, this continual reallocation of resources could take 
place with no increase in the average level of prices. If, however, prices 
and wages are quite rigid in a downward direction, all the price-wage 
adjustments needed to secure a reallocation of resources will have to be 
upward adjustments. Prices will then rise in expanding industries while 
remaining constant in declining industries, and the net effect will be an 
increase in the price level. 

Downward adjustments of prices and wages are less likely to occur the 
closer the economy is to full employment. Why is this? Suppose that a 
college faced with declining enrollments tries to reduce faculty salaries. If 
the faculty members who are offered lower salaries believe that they can 
easily find other jobs that are just as good, they aren't likely to accept the 
reductions. If, on the other hand, they suspect that alternative employ- 
ment opportunities will be hard to find, they will at least think twice before 
turning down the college's offer and looking for a different job. Anyone 
who followed the news closely during the 1974-75 recession could read 
about many cases where employees accepted wage reductions as an alter- 
native to employment cutbacks. The employees would surely have been 
more reluctant to accept reductions (in some cases employees even initi- 
ated them) if they had thought that there were good employment oppor- 
tunities elsewhere. 

Remember that employers and employees do not have perfect infor- 
mation. They must search for what they want and incur the costs of that 
search. In a period of high employment, the cost of finding a new job will 
on average be lower for employees; they will therefore be more ready to 
give up a job when they think the wage is unsatisfactory and begin 
searching for another. So employers will find it more difficult to reduce 
wages. 
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Figure 26C Phillips curve 


Search costs for employers, however, are higher in penods of full 
employment And so employers will offer wages higher than they might 
otherwise be wiUmg to offer in order to avoid extendmg the costly search 
for the new employees foey want 

The same argument applies to pnces m product markets When the 
economy is operating dose to its capaaty, excess supplies are generally 
hard to find and buyers will pay higher pnces rather than search for alter- 
nabve sources of supply In a penod of high unemployment and substan- 
tial excess capacity, sellers will be shavmg pnces because buyers are hard 
to find 

The idenbcal conclusion emerges however we look at il Full employ- 
ment fosters an upward creep m pnces and ivages, substantial unemploy- 
ment and excess capaaty encourages a downward dnft mpncesand wages 

The Phillips Curve: Use and Abuse 

In 19od a Bntish economist named A W Phillips published a study on 
The Relabonship behveen Unemployment and the Rate of Change of 
Money Wage Rales in the United Kingdom, 1861-1957 'and mvented the 
Phillips curve' PhiUips showed that there was a stable relation dunng 
the penod he studied bebveen the unemployment rate and the rate at 
which the average money vvage increased Unemployment was greater 
when money wage rales were increasing more slowly and fell m penods 
when money viage rales were rising rapidly That seems thoroughly 
plausible Dunng penods of high demand for labor, employers will tend 
to bid up wage rates to obtam and keep the employees they want In 
penods of high unemployment, employers will not have to bid so energeti- 
callyforlabor andwagerateswillmcreaseless Buttheargumentwassub- 
sequently extended by others to suggest that unemployment might be 
reduced by allowmg an inflationary rate of increase in money wages and, 
by extension, in the average of all pnces The PhilLps curve of this latter 
argument purports to show that there is a trade-off betw een inflation and 
unemployment, so that less of one can be obfamed by accephng more of 
the other Figure 26C offers an illusbabon. 

The Phillips curve as drawn above suggests that unemployment can be 
lowered to 2% of the Labor force by accepting 10% inflation per year, that 
2% annual ieflahon can be achieved by accepting a 10% unemployment 
rate, and that 5% unemployment can be obtained with 3% annual inflation 

At first glance this may seem to be only an illustration of the argument 
we ve been making about the relation between upward creeping pnces 
and wages and the level at which the economy is operahng. But it actually 
implies much more than we've contended, and its implications may be 
senously misleading. It does noi follow either from the argument we've 
pcesentedorfoomA W Phillips' data that policymakers have a menu like 
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Conclusions and Implications 

Let's try to summarize the conclusions that have emerged so far from 
our examination of the relationship between inflation and unemployment. 

L A movement from a situation of low employment to one of high 
or “full" employment will generally be accompanied by a rising 
pnee !e\el. Increased demand will bid up some prices and wages 
e\en before ''full" employment w achieved 

2. Increases in aggregate demand when the economy is already 
operating in the vicinity of "full" employment will have their 
principal impact on the price-wage level Modest and temporary 
increases in real output and employment may result, bat most of 
the rise in Y will be in P rather than in O 

3. An economy operating in the vicmity of "full ' employment tends 
to experience creeping inflation by lowering search costs for 
sellers of both products and labor and rawing search costs for 
buyers, "full" employment promotes an upward drift m the terms 
of price and wage bargains 

5. The unemployment rate is affected bv diac^’is m the rate of infla- 
tion. An unanticipated increase in the inflation rate fends to reduce 
unemployment; and an unanticipated decrease in the inilat'on 
rale tends to increase unemployment But a constant rate of infla- 
tion, because it's presumably fully anticipated, probably has no 
effect on the unemployment rate 

There arc some important policy lessons tucked away in those four 
conclusions for anyone who dislike*, both high unemployment rates .ind 
inflation. 

1. Avoid reces.sions if you want to avoid inilation because the process 
of recovery from a recession usually enlails inflation 

2. Try not to let mfiation get stuted if yuu want to prevent high 
unemployment becauce slowing down the rate of inflation will 
ordinarily cause unemployment to increase 

3. Creeping inflation is ptob.ibly the price that a society must pay 
for all the jputvs that accrue from coniinuou-. operation at or near 
the economy's capacity. 

L The Phillips curve is a dangerous concept if it encourages the 
illusion that a {jermancnfly lower unemployment rate can be 
"purchased" by accepting a higher rate ot inflation 

Lessons 3 and 4 < 3 re not contnidictory Lesson 3 merely acknowledges 
the fact that upward price adjustments will dominate downward adjust- 
ments and lead to a slow upward drift in the price level when tne economic 
system is operating with very little slack. It warns, you might say, against 
the pursuit of perfection. Lesson 4 warns against confusing cause and 
effect and assuming that since high employment generates mfiation, more 
inflation will generate higher employment 
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employment will decline jgainand the Phillips curve will now puss through 
the point of 7% inflation but with unemployment back at its previous level 
of 5% The curve will have shifted upward No permanent reduction in 
unemployment will have occurred but the economy will be undergoing 
more rapid inflation 

A deliberate policy of pursuing lower unemployment by creating a 
higherrate of inflation calls for conhnually increasingthc inflation rate so that 
workers continually txp£cl less than the actual rate of inflation. In this way 
they can be made continually to overestimate the real value of the money 
wages they arc being offered We must eithcrcontmually increase the rate 
of inflation or assume that employees pay exclusive attention to money 
wage rates and never consider real wage rates This is a superficially 
plausible assumption we know that few employees consult the most 
recent changes m the Consumer Price Index before deciding whether a 
wage offer IS adequate They look at menry wage rates mother words But 
they also learn after a while that their wages buy less and adjust their per 
ception of the wage rate $ real value An extreme example will make the 
point In 1956 workers stood in line for jobs at manufacturing firms 
offering $2 an hour In 1976 manufacturers can find almost no one who 
will accept employment at that wage Employees do know even if they ve 
never heard of price indices that S2 is a much lower hourly wage today 
than it was twenty years ago 

Policy cannot be constructed on the assumption that workers will be 
permanently fooled people do learn from experience And the simul 
taneous existence of high unemployment with very rapid inflation in the 
early 1970s ought tobesufflaent evidence that people Imrr learned When 
they begin to assume continued inflation they no longer suffer from the 
illusion that money wages and real wages are the same thmg 

But now suppose that the government discerns the error of its ways and 
regrets its policy initiative Unemployment is back at the old 5% level but 
inflation is no>v progressing at 7% per year The government therefore 
decides to reverse its policy and get inflation down to 3°o again So it eases 
up on the fiscal monetary stimulus it s been applying Monetary demand 
will now stop increasing so rapidly producers will be unable to sell at the 
prices they had anticipated inventories will mount production will be 
curtailed and unemployment will rise Eventually sellers will learn not to 
expect such a rapid nse in pnees they will adjust downward the prices 
they askandthepneestheyofferto pay forinputs sales will revive inven 
tones will decline production will start up again and unemployment will 
fall But that won t all happen within a week or even a month The higher 
unemployment that will result from an attempt to slow down the rate of 
inflation will be temporary but temporary can be a long time The cost of 
letting inflation get out of hand may be very high indeed 
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The Bureau of Labor StaHstics divides the unemployed into ]ob 
losers, job leavers, those who are reentering the labor force after 
an absence, and new entrants into the labor force. We can com- 
pare each with a category of office space. Job losers correspond to 
offices that are empty because tenants choose to leave. Job leavers 
correspond to offices that are empty because tenants have been 
evicted. (Note that landlords often "evict" tenants by demanding 
a higher rent.) Reentrants correspond to offices that had previ- 
ously been withdrawn from the market because the owners did 
not expect to receive rental income equal to maintenance costs 
but are now again being offered for rent. New entrants can be 
divided into hvo groups. Young people entering the labor force 
for the first time correspond to newly constructed .space. Older 
people who have not previously held jobs because other family 
members earned an adequate income but who have now been 
pulled into the labor force either by declining family income or by 
more attractive job offers correspond to older space being offered 
for rent for the first time. A firm may decide, for example, to sublet 
a portion of the space it had previously reserved for its own pur- 
poses, either because business has fallen off or because high rental 
prices have persuaded its managers that more can be earned by 
renting out the space than by using it for the firmT own operabons. 

All of this suggests that a wide variety of economic, political, or 
cultural changes could cause the "natural" unemployment rate to 
increase or decrease. Do you agree that each of the following 
would increase the "natural" rate of unemployment? 

(a) Employer discrimination against women diminishes and 
more women consequently begin looking for jobs in the 
labor market. 

(b) Blacks come to believe that job prospeds have improved, 
perhaps as a result of antidiscrimination legislation, and 
some who had stopped looking for work out of discourage- 
ment reenter the labor force. 

(c) Unemployment compensation benefits are increased and 
extended so that the cost of remaining unemployed while 
searching for a better job declines. 

(d) Young people come to believe that they should not select a 
career course until they have experimented ivith a variety 
of jobs. 

(e) Family incomes rise significantly faster than per capita 
incomes. 


Chafler Twenty Six 


WHAT UNEMPLOYMENT RATE IS ACCEPTABLE? 
When IS the unemployment rate ' too high' ? If there is an 
unavoidable minimum of "frictional ' unemployment, how can 
we decide whether It IS 2%, 6% orsomethingelse?lsthereanal»rdl 
tate of unempIoymiefU? 

Appendix 4 at the end of the book presents an article on o^ce 
space in New YorkOty that suggests a way of thinking about this 
question. There will always be fomt vacant office space m New 
York A 2ero vacancy rate is neither possible nor desirable Firms 
will continiully be moving into and out of the city or looking for 
ofiice space more suitable to their changed circumstances Newly 
constructed space will not be rented immediately and vacated 
space mil stand empty for at least a short interval If the vacancy 
rate were to fall to 1% firms looking for space would have diffi- 
culty finding It We would expect to hear complaints about the 
' tightness" of the market to observe rising rents as firms com- 
peted for the office space (hey wanted, and to see an increase m 
the rate of office building construction as developers came to 
anticipate larger profits from providing new space 
A 10% vacancy rate would produce the opposite results Owners 
of office buildings would complain about the 'glutted" market, 
rents would decline as owners competed for occupants, and the 
rate of new construction would slow down 
If we were to observe no net tendency for rents to rise or decline, 
no tendency for the rate of new construction to accelerate or slow 
down, and no greater incidence of complaints from owners about 
' gluts" than from tenants about the ' tight ' market, wc could 
conclude that the vacancy rate was at its 'natural ' level 
Could we argue in an analogous way that the unemployment 
rate is at its 'natural 'level when we observe no net tendency for 
wage rales to nse or decline, no tendency for the rate of labor force 
participation to increase or decrease, and about as many com* 
plaints from workers that there are no )obs ' as complaints from 
employers that ' you can't get help 7 Since the volume of coni- 
piaints would be hard to tabulate, we might substitute something 
like the number of ]ob seekers registered with state employment 
agencies and the number of job vacancies listed by employers 
This approach wU unfortunately not enable us to decide with 
confidence whether the unemployment rate at any time is exces- 
sive or merely at its "natural ' and acceptable level But it does 
clarify the problem somewhat and indicate the kind of data at 
which we ini^t look to decide whether or not the current un- 
employment rate should be a matter for concern 
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Arthur F. Burns is u distinguished economist who became chairman of 
the board of governors of the Federal Reserve System in 1970. Along with 
most other economists. Burns had long maintained that the key to a stable 
price level is monetary and fiscal restraint on the part of government and 
not wage or price controls. But when he found himself in charge of 
imposing an important part of that restraint. Burns changed the direction 
of his thinking. His public speeches reveal the evolution of his thought.^ 
Burns reluctantly concluded that labor and product markets did not 
function well enough for fiscal and monetary policy to be effective. Strong 
unions and business firms with substantial market power were able to 
raise wages and prices in the absence of any increases in demand. Con- 
fronted with this situation, monetary and fiscal authorities had to choose 
between causing unemployment by refusing to expand total demand or 
increasing the rate of inflation by underwriting the wage and price 
increases. 


Market Power, Unemployment, and Inflation 

To imderstand Burns's reasoning, suppose that a significant number of 
wage rates are set by collective bargaining, and that unions have the ability 
to obtain money wage increases in excess of productivity increases. This 
would mean that unions (or some unions) can obtain for their members a 
money wage that is above the value of labor's marginal productivity. 
Another way of putting it is to say that the unions can persuade some 
employers to pay workers a money wage greater than the current value of 
the marginal worker's net contribution to the firm's revenue. 

Because marginal workers now add more to the costs than to the revenue 
of the firm, employers adjust by reducing the number of workers they hire. 
They may not actually lay anyone off; instead they will just refrain from 
replacing workers as they retire or quit. The result is a reduction in the 
number of jobs available and an increase in measured unemployment. If 
employers raise their prices to recover the higher labor costs, they won't 
be able to sell as much at higher prices and the reduced sales will eventually 
lead to employment cutbacks. Even if union members realize that higher 
money wages mean fewer jobs, a majority may vote for the wage increase 
in the belief that they themselves will be protected by seniority; they risk 
the jobs of other employees who have less seniority. 


1. A comprehensive but succinct summary of Burns's opinions on the possibilities and 
difficulties of demand management is contained in the appendix. It s valuable to study the 
views of a powerful policymaker who has substantial freedom from political constraints 
and is an excellent economist and a lucid writer. 
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"DEMAND-PULL" AND "COST-PUSH" INFLATION 

If the monetary demand for goods increases faster than addi- 
tional goods can be produced, prices will be bid up. This is the 
usual way in which inflation occurs. But the average of all prices 
might also rise because some sellers are able to raise their prices 
in the absence of any increase in demand. This is sometimes called 
cost-push inflation to distinguish it from the traditional demand-pull 
irrflation. But cost-push inflation usually requires assistance from 
demand-pull. The market power of sellers is unlikely to cause 
persistent inflation unless the monetary managers cooperate. 

We can use the equation of exchange, MV = PQ, to consider 
the possibilities. Let's suppose that there is a competitive sector 
of the economy where individual sellers of products and of labor 
have no power to raise their prices or wages and where they do 
not combine to achieve this power. And let's suppose that the 
remainder of the economy is a "monopolistic" sector (with 
"monopolistic" enclosed in quotation marks to remind you that 
it's a word with almost as many meanings as it has users). Goods 
produced in the competitive sector are represented by Q, , goods 
produced in the "monopolistic" sector by Now Q,. -F = Q, 
and if P^ and P,„ represent respectively the average prices of goods 
produced in each sector, then P„Qc -F P,nQm = PQ- rewrite 
the equation of exchange as 

MV = P,Q, + P^Q„, 

What will occur if the government regulators, powerful labor 
unions, or giant corporations allegedly responsible for the exis- 
tence of a "monopolistic" sector raise P,„ in the absence of any 
increase in the demand for Q^,? 

The law of demand tells us that when P,„ rises, Q,„ will fall. The 
more elastic the demand for Q,„, the larger will be the decline in 
Qjq and the consequent increase in unemployment in the "monop- 
olistic" sector. But output and employment might also decrease in 
the competitive sector. If the demand for is inelastic, people 
will spend more income than before in purchasing a smaller quan- 
tity of these higher-priced goods, less income will consequently 
be left for the purchase of competitively produced goods, and so 
the demand for Q,.will decrease. The more resistant prices in the 
competitive sector are to downward pressure, the larger will be 
the resulting decline in and decline in employment in the 
competitive sector. 

The maintenance of previous levels of output and employment 
in the face of a rise in P,„ requires, therefore, an increase in MV. 
V would increase when the "monopolistic ' sector raises its prices 
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Rtsmg unemployment caused by this kmd of market poiver puts the 
government under pressure to adopt an expansiorury fiscal or monetary 
policy Whcnrtdoesso thepncelevelnses Therise in thepnceof esery 
thing else ivill reduce the nlalivt price of the good whose sales had fallen 
its sales >viU expand once more and employment in that industry will be 
restored In the event that employers are pnce takers and lack the market 
power to pass the wage increase along to buyers the increase in the pnce 
of all goods does the job for them The real ivage is consequently reduced 
and employment is restored to its initial le\ el The upshot of the nutter is 
that the use of excessive market poiver creates unemployment problems 
and that the government is forced to cause inflation to deal with the 
unemployment problems 

How did we get into such a bind? Is there a way out? Bums has pointed 
tothreepnnapalcausesoftheproblem They are strong unions business 
fuTOS sellmg in insuffiaently competitive markets and mnumerablc 
go\enunent reguUtion5 that tolerate encourage and even require prac 
ttces that raise costs and reduce efilaency In the last category Bums 
includes subsidies to farmers legal restrictions on entry into various trades 
or professions import quotas and tariffs the federal minimum wage law 
(especially m its application to teenagers) aspects of our welfare programs 
pnce mamterunce laws and the failure to enforce antitrust legislattoit 
The soluhon is structural reforms directed toward increasing competition 
and thereby making wages and pnces more responsive to forces of supply 
and demand ’ 

But reforms of that sort can t be implemented quickly The active partia 
pafion of government m the creation of the problems suggests that such 
reforms wnll only be possible if they're possible at all after a long cam 
paign of public education In the meantime we shall have to make do with 
second best policies Some legal controls on pnces and wages may be 
necessary if we are to avoid confronting the nations fiscal monetary 
managers with the unpleasant choice between accepting unemployment 
of causing inflation. 

Defensible and Indefensible Arguments for Controls 

The general public has nev er had much trouble believing that inflation 
iS the result of irresponsible behavior on the part of sellers whether of 
products or of labor services The public looks for villains when things go 
wrong and seems to find them among the busings firms that annotmce 
pnce increases and the union leaders who call for wage hikes An excessive 
rateofmcreasemmon^ary demand is a force too abstract and impersonal 

1 KeepininindtiutunHristrefigli%corporatemarketpo»er andanticompet 1 ego%em 
ment rfgulati9r.s isjijl he t^rti eg if the problem to which Bums caiis attention is growing 
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The incentive to hoard goods increases, because goods are undervalued 
at their legal prices and because buyers cannot be sure of obtaining sup- 
plies in the future. This further aggravates the scarcity. Producers have less 
incentive to expand output and maintain quality. Production will fall 
further as manufacturers find themselves unable to obtain particular 
inputs that have disappeared from suppliers' inventories. They may even 
have to suspend production and lay workers off. Export controls will be 
instituted to keep other countries from taking advantage of the controlled 
prices. Bartering will creep into the supply system and not only decrease 
efficiency but also raise cries of inequity from those producers who have 
nothing of value to offer their suppliers. Items such as paper bags, shoe 
heels, plastic syringes, and lawn fertilizer will unexpectedly disappear 
from retail shelves as shortages multiply and breed further shortages. 
Relative prices will not be able to change in response to changing relative 
scarcities, and the structure of prices will start to give misleading signals to 
resource users. In short, suppression of the price system suspends the 
mechanism of economic coordination and leads to inequities, ineffi- 
ciencies, and disruptions of production that only worsen the imbalance 
between demand and supply. 

Imposing price controls in the face of an inflation caused by too many 
dollars chasing too few goods aggravates the problem by reducing the 
supply of goods and diminishing the incentive of demanders to economize 
in their use. And this is true whether the imbalance was caused by an 
excessive creation of dollars or a deficient creation of goods. Moreover, it 
diverts the attention of the public from the actual causes of the inflation 
and the proper remedies. Of course, a government whose fiscal and 
monetary policies have fueled an inflation will be only too happy to 
encourage the public's belief that private avarice is the root of the problem, 
that public-spirited self-restraint on the part of citizens is the ultimate 
answer, and that the rascals who have no public spirit must be controlled 
by law. Congress will rarely admit that its own spending habits are the 
cause of any ills. 


What Can We Learn from Wartime Price and Wage Controls? 

The wage and price controls of World War II are sometimes brought 
forward as evidence that controls can in fact be effective in preventing 
excess demand from pulling up prices. But this argument ignores some 
important facts. For one, it overlooks the public's willingness to put up 
with shortages and tolerate inequities when they are viewed as temporary 
necessities. Above all, it overlooks the alternative rationing system created 
by the federal government during World War II to allocate scarce goods 
among competing claimants. It ignores the complex point system, the 
books of ration stamps, the special gasoline coupons, the priority alio- 
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only if the increase »n P somehow induced the public to prefer 
smaller money balances It is dtiftcuU to imagine why or how that 
would occur Ifthedcmandformoneybalanccsdocs lol decrease 
an incxcase m MV requires a larger stock of money And so the 
rcsponsibjl ly passes to the monetary managers M will have to be 
increased if a nse in the unemployment rate is to be prevented 
Whether we choose to call the resulting nse in tlie average of 
all prices a cost push or a demand pull inflation and whether we 
put the blame on the monopolists orthemoneymanagersisless 
important thanthatwe understand the process by which this kind 
of inflation might occur Of course a model of howit occur 
is no ev dcnce that it / as occurred How much power monopo- 
lists —unions corporations or government agencies— actually 
have to raise prices in this manner is a difficult cmpincalquestion 
And regardless of how much power they have the problem will 
not have grown worse in recent years unless their power his been 
increasing That too is a dispulcd empirical question 


to be a good candidate for villain and so corporations and unions tend to 
be blamed for inflation even when wages and prices are dearly being 
pulled up by excess demand and not being pushed up by market power 
That s why the imposition of wage and price controls during a period of 
inflation usually encounters at least tnilially an overwhelmingly favorable 
response from the public A case in point is the wage price freeze 
announced m August 1971 

The populanly of wage and price controls as a way of dealing with 
inflation makes it all the more urgent that the public understand the 
mechanisms of inflation The argument made by Arthur Burns and many 
other economists is a defensible one It calls for controls on those wages 
and prices that are not adequately controlled by competition so that the 
fiscal and monetary authorities can pursue noninflationary policies And 
A looks forward to structural reforms that would eliminate the restrictive 
practices that made the controls necessary 

This is an argument vastly different from the one that calls for controls 
to keep wages and prices from rising after the fiscal or monetary authorities 
have expanded aggregate demand at a more rapid rate than the rate at 
which real output can be increased or after some disaster (war oil 
embargoes crop failures) has reduced the level of real output In such 
circumstances controlsareworsethanuseless They suspend the rationing 
system by which scarce goods are allocated among competing claimants 
This means that the goods have to be allocated by other criteria Buyers 
will get m line early cultivate contacts try to negotiate special agreements 
or offer illegal monetary inducements to get around the maximum price 
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relative to others. This poses no problem if competition adequately con- 
strains them. But where economic interests are able to combine or collude, 
they may be successful in enlarging their share of the pie. Or they may 
simply offset one another and leave everyone's share unchanged while 
jacking up the price level in the course of the struggle. 

Controls and Income Distribution 

If the government tries to control the prices that these groups are able to 
set it implicitly makes a judgment on how income ought to be distributed. By 
referring to such a program as an incomes policy we are at least calling 
attention to the scope and importance of the problem being tackled. And 
it's a problem that looks more formidable the longer it's examined. 

The problem is that the sum of the dollar claims people make on the 
national income invariably comes to much more than 100% of the dollar 
value of the national income. To put it crudely, there aren't many people 
who believe they deserve less than the average and a lot of people who 
claim more than the average. So what's new? There may be nothing new 
in the situation if you confine your attention to Western nations and the 
other nations and cultures descended from Europe. But within these 
societies the demand by individuals and groups for a larger share of the 
social product has generally been kept in check by the similar demands of 
others, and the market has functioned as the adjudicator of competing 
claims. The market was never a completely "free" market; groups that 
were able to use political processes to influence market outcomes did so. 
Two hundred years ago the American Revolution came about in part as 
the consequence of conflict among such powerful economic interests; each 
was bent on using the state to improve and protect its own economic 
opportunities. 


The Organizational Revolution 

But in the twentieth century two new elements may have appeared. 
Interest groups are now more effectively organized into labor unions, farm 
federations, corporations, and professional and trade associations. They 
are consequently better able to protect their members against the adverse 
consequences of competition. The economist Kenneth Boulding has called 
this "the organizational revolution" in a book with that title. As each group 
pursues its own interests by reducing competition, the market ceases to be 
an effective regulator of economic activity. The invisible hand that Adam 
Smith saw leading people to promote the public interest while intending 
only to pursue their private interests depends upon the existence of com- 
petition. In an economy dominated by power blocs, the pursuit of private 
interests may destroy the public interest. 
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otions and the army of controllers that were all required to make the 
system work as well as it did It overlooks the role of wartime patriotism 
in securing the voluntary cooperation that kept the system functionmg for 
several years and closes its eyes to the illegal and semilegal evasions that 
sometimes helped the system work by enabling people to circumvent it 
And when the controls were removed after the war, the excess demand 
dammed up behind them poured out to raise prices 35% between 1945 
and 1948 

The public must leam to distinguish carefully between arguments for 
limited controls in selected situations where competition is an ineffective 
reg\dalmg force and across-the-board controls imposed to prevent excess 
money demand from raising prices The latter is a recipe for disaster The 
former may be an effective way to deal with a difficult economic and politi- 
cal problem 

But even limited wage and pnee controls are going to pose major diffi- 
culties On whom will they be imposed, and how will this be determmed? 
Who will decide when adjustments are called for and what criteria will 
they employ? Whatever the economic rationale, will the political system 
be adequate to such a task? It is essential to note that Arthur Burns assigns 
much of the blame for the decline of competition to government policies 
Is it realistic to expect the same government to undo its own work? Regu- 
latory agenaes like the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board that have long taken their function to be the prevention 
of competition will not suddenly revise their thinking and procedures 
State legislators who bow to industry lobbies and create legal cartel 
arrangements aren't likely to acquire new wisdom or courage any time 
soon Anticompetitive laws in the areas of agriculture, labor, and inter- 
national trade continue to command a Congressional majority Who will 
mind the sheep when the shepherds have such a taste for mutton? 


INCOMES POUCY 

A phrase sometimes used in place of "wage and price controls ' to 
describe the kind of approach recommended by Bums is incomes policy It's 
an apt phrase, because it calls attention to the origins of the problem and 
the inherent difficulty of resolving it If costs are m fact pushed up in the 
absence of demand mcreases, it is the result of people's pursuit of higher 
incomes They want a larger share Workers want higher wages, property 
owners want larger returris on their investment, and business executives 
want larger rewards for making their firms' revenues increase faster than 
costs They all pursue their objectives by trying to raise certain prices 
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exchange. To secure the cooperation of others in improving our own 
positions, we must find ways to improve their positions, too. Economists 
view the market as a vast computer into which all preferences are regis- 
tered, in which all contradictory intentions are accommodated, and from 
which a particular mixture of output emerges and is distributed. By stick- 
ing closely to the analysis of market processes, economists have been 
able to incorporate conflicting goals and interests into their analyses 
wiiliout judging among them. No vantage point above the fray is required 
to interpret what's going on. 


Economic Decisions and Political Judgments 

■ When the members of a society begin to object to the market process 
itself, however, and when one of the goals becomes the transformation 
of the system for accommodating conflicting purposes, the economist's 
task grows immensely more difficult. And that is the situation we have 
today. What we have called the politicalization of the economy is in large 
part an attempt to change the rules of the game. The market system itself 
is in question. 

The most fundamental objection to the market process is that, while it 
may enable all participants to better their conditions, it takes for granted 
the initial distribution of the resources on the basis of which people ex- 
change. The justice and therefore the political acceptability of market 
outcomes depends on the justice of the positions from which everyone 
begins. In very poor societies it makes a great deal of sense to ignore the 
distribution of wealth in order to concentrate on increasing the total 
amount available. This is especially sensible if the growth of national 
income entails increases in income for those at the bottom of the ladder. 
And this has in fact been the historical tendency in market-organized 
economies. But more total income becomes relatively less important as 
a society becomes more affluent, and questions about the way the income 
is distributed start to take on increasing significance. 

A closely related objection to the market process has to do with the 
appropriate tradeoff between marketable commodities and services on 
the one hand and less tangible goods such as serenity, beauty, or com- 
munity on the other. In a society with an abundance of marketable goods, 
the marginal cost of paying attention to their marginal cost may seem too 
high to justify the effort. And an economic system that works by focusing 
attention on these costs may increasingly seem to reflect an irrational 
attachment to rationality. 

The link between all this and the pursuit of full employment and price 
stability should be obvious. Economic policymakers will be hard-pressed 
to achieve these goals, not only because we lack an adequate knowledge 
of money velocities, expenditure multipliers, and time lags, but also 
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Re|ection of the Market 

A second development some observers see is a decline in the 
perceived legitimacy of market outcomes By this we mean that fewer 
people are now prepared to accept market processes as fundamentally 
just Perhaps this IS related to the first factor mentioned If people believe 
that the economy is not governed by ' fair competition" but by "special 
interests " they will not give their consent to the way income is distributed 
They will rather try to use the political process to shape the economic 
process more into line with their own perceptions of fairness 

If this analysis is correct then governments will not be able to use 
incomes policy to rein m conflicting interests because it is incomes policy 
over which Ihe interests are conflicting A particular criterion of fairness cannot 
be used to settle a dispute over the appropriateness of that entenon The 
Genie Conception of government conceals this dilemma We may be able 
to see that the economic system does not work as it should and to outline 
go\ernment policies that would improve its performance But the same 
forces responsible for the unsatisfactory performance of the economy will 
block the adoption of Ihe political policies being recommended It is pain- 
fully reminiscent of the fable about the mice who wanted to protect them- 
selves against cits by putting a bell on each cat If cats let themselves be 
belled by mice, however, mice would have no reason to want bells on cats 


THE POLITICALIZATION OF THE ECONOMY 

Throughout most of this book we have assumed that people want for 
themselves more of the commodities and services that the economy can 
provide. From chapter 16 on we have supposed that everyone prefers 
higher to lower unemployment rates and price stability to inflation The 
analysis of economic practices and policies is much easier when we know 
what the goals are and can take certain shared social purposes for granted 
When the goals themselves are m dispute, however, it is difficult to find a 
vantage point from which to gain perspective 

Economists are no more adept than anyone else at resolving disagree- 
ments that mvolve conflicting goals The science of economics has none- 
theless been able to make analytical advances in the face of conflicting 
social interests by tymg itself closely to the analysis of market processses 
and outcomes Markets are just exchange networks And voluntary 
exchange is a process by which people who have conflicting interests 
achieve agreement It's a hmited agreement, but it's enough to enable 
people with conflictmg interests to cooperate m ways that make each 
participant better off Anyone who is not made better off simply doesn t 
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They cannot solve the problem of inflation caused by excessive monetary 
demand, but they can make the problem worse. 

Sellers of labor and products who are sufficiently well organized to 
raise wages and prices in the absence of any increase in monetary demand 
will reduce the quantity of labor demanded and increase unemployment. 
If the government responds by increasing monetary demand, it will be 
able to prevent the increase in unemployment by causing inflation. Some 
economists believe that labor unions, large corporations, and government 
regulations are reducing competition in many sectors of the economy and 
thereby confronting aggregate demand managers with the unpleasant 
necessity of choosing between the acceptance of unemployment and the 
acceptance of inflation. They therefore argue for controls on those wages 
and prices that are not, in their estimation, adequately controlled by 
competition. 

The imposition of such controls entails a prior decision by government 
as to which groups will not be allowed to use their political or market 
power to increase their incomes. In the absence of a political consensus on 
how income ought to be distributed, the government will probably be 
unable to formulate and enforce such an incomes policy. 

Most goods are scarce; they can only be obtained by sacrificing other 
goods. This may also be true for the goods of high employment and stable 
prices. It is possible that some of the goals we are pursuing through politi- 
cal processes will make high employment and price stability impossible 
to achieve. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. (a) Why is the price level likely to rise faster the lower the level of unemploy- 
ment in the economy? 

(b) Does raising the unemployment rate slow down inflation? How so? 
How long does it take? 

2. (n) Is aggregate demand inadequate if there is a shortage of automotive 
mechanics and a surplus of secondary school teachers? 

(&) Can substantial unemployment exist at a time when listed job vacan- 
cies exceed total unemployment? 

3. “There is no danger that a government deficit will cause inflation when 
unemployment stands at 8% of the civilian labor force. Do you agree? 

4. How and why does the attempt to lower the permanent rate of unemploy- 
ment by deliberately causing inflation depend upon an illusion? 
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because full employment and pnce stability are not the only goals we're 
pursuing We lu\e turned mcreasmgly in this century to government as 
the appropriate agency to regulate the economy in the mterest of a better 
soaety If the results have often been disappointing, it may be because we 
have thoughtlessly adopted the Genie Conception of government and 
have paid too little attention to the actual consequences of welUmtentioned 
proposals But it may also be because we have given too little thought to 
the question of what we mean by "a belter society " 

Once Over Lghtly 

Recession and inflation are not simple alternatives between which 
policymakers can choose The fact that low rates of unemployment are 
historically assocuted with periods of rising prices does not mean that 
policymakers can always reduce unemployment by causing ot tolerating 
inflation 

In a penod of lecov ery from a recession, the puce level may begin rising 
before total output and employment regain prerecession levels This is 
especially likely if inaeased demand raises some wages and pnees and 
others are resistant to downward pressure 
Halting or slowing down the rate of inflation may cause a recession. If 
sellers of products and labor anticipate continued triflation, they will hold 
out for higher pnees and wages than they would otherwise ask If the 
expected inBahon does not matenalue, they will be unable to sell as much 
as they had anhapated selling High unemployment rates and accumula- 
tions of unwanted mventones will continue until events have taught sellers 
to revise their expectations and lower their pnce and wage demands 
An economy that is continuously operating close to capacity lends to 
create sellers markets In such markets, search costs are low for sellers and 
high for buyers Sellers consequently tend to hold out longer against 
lowering their prices, buyers tend more quickly to accept prices higher 
than they had anticipated, and pnce and wage levels creep upward 
Unemployment levels might be lowered temporarily and output levels 
temporanly increased by an acceleration m the rate of inflation. This will 
occur if sellers of labor and products mistakenly assume that they aiebeing 
offered better terms But employment and output levels will decline again 
as sellers of labor leam that real wages have not increased and sellers of 
products learn that costs have increased along with prices Only a con- 
stantly accelerating inflation can maintain the illusion of better terms and 
keep employment and output at these higher levels 
Price and wage controls that are imposed when aggregate demand 
exceeds the ability of the eonomy to produce at current prices aeate 
shortages, inefflaent resource allocation, and disruptions m production 
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5 The basic cause of an excessively high unemployment rate is uncertainty 
Explain whether you agree or disagree with this statement and why 

6 Would you expect a different effect on employment from the imposition of 
a temporary quota against iinpotts than from the imposition of a quota that 
IS expected to be permanent? Why? 

7 Ifunion ivonwageincreasesaddtounempIoymentandtheFedthenexpands 
the money supply to reduce the unemployment rate who is the villain 
responsible for mflahon? 

8 If It IS socially irresponsible for sellers to raise their prices in periods of 
inflation why did the government raise the price of the annual Economic 
Rtporl of the PresiJent front $305 m 1974 to $3 25 m 1975? 

9 Is It soaally responsible for the Gvi! Aeronautics Board to raise the prices 
of airline travel but socully irresponsible for food processors to raise the 
prices of frozen vegetables? 

lO Make up two lists of pnees and wages One should contain specific prices 
and wages that in your (udgment art not adequately controlled by compe 
tition and the other should contain specific wages and pnees that you think 
are adequately controlled by competition What criteria will you use? What 
evidence do you have to support your lists? 

It Is it unjust for money wage rates to rise less rapidly than prices? Is it unjust 
for some money wage rates to rise faster and others more slowly than prices? 
Can you think of some wage and salary rates that ought to rise less rapidly 
than prices? On what basis would you answer this question? 

12 A teacher of chemistry should not be paid more than a teacher of history 
simply because the demand for chemistry teachers is greater relative to the 
supply Teachers arc not commodities They are professional persons with 
family responsibilities who are providing essential public services Do you 
agree with that statement? Under what circumstances do you think its prin 
ciples are most likely to find acceptance? 

13 Why does it take so much more effort and involve so much more conflict for 
the faculty of a college to agree on a revision of the curriculum they are 

selling to students than for the managers of department stores to decide 
on the mixture of goods they will offer for sale? 

14 Is jt possible to control inflation by having a panel of experts pass on all 
proposed wage and price increases? Should such panels include an equal 
number of business labor and consumer representatives 

15 Because government is not limited by private profit it can often accom 
plish what private interests cannot accomplish Discuss 
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Why is there so much disagreement about economic policies among 
intelligent and well-informed people who are genuinely looking for the 
public interest and not simply advocating their own narrow interests? 
Why is it so much more difficult to achieve consensus on the best way to 
manage the economy than on the best way to put people on the moon? Are 
economic interrelationships that much more complex than the relation- 
ships that had to be mastered to achieve a successful lunar landing? 


FACTS AND VALUES 

Economists have often pointed out, as a way of answering these ques- 
tions, that disagreements over economic policy stem from two different 
kinds of disagreement. There is disagreement about what is and disagree- 
ment about what ought to be. Science can supposedly answer questions of 
the first type, because they only require attention to facts and logical 
reasoning. But when we disagree about what ought to be or about the goals 
of economic policy, we are in the realm of ethics. And we do not have any 
way of resolving ethical disagreements. They are ultimately judgments of 
value; and ultimate value judgments cannot finally be proved or disproved. 

There is something unsatisfactory about this way of setting up the 
problem, however. In the first place, the science of economics is not com- 
pletely independent of economists' value judgments. Our theories are not 
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bad faith. But the best and the worst social goals can only be sought by 
employing fallible policies that may in the end do more harm than good 
despite the purity of intention behind them. The full consequences of the 
economic policies we adopt will never be known with certainty. But 
economics can suggest answers even for a society beginning to question 
its goals, because economics is a way of thinking that clarifies the conse- 
quences of social action. 


THE ECONOMIST'S PERSPECTIVE 

An answer presupposes a question, however, and the answers we dis- 
cover are products of the questions we ask. A greal deal therefore depends 
on where we begin, the point of view we adopt, what we assume before we 
start, and the concepts that we use to organize our thinking and ques- 
tioning. Thomas Kuhn, an influential philosopher of science, has argued 
that all scientific activity is rooted in some paradigm. By this he means a 
set of working assumptions that guide inquiry by posing certain questions 
and ignoring others. Every scientific theory reveals something at the same 
time that it conceals something else. What does the economic way of 
thinking reveal? And what does it conceal? 

The economic way of thinking employs such concepts as demand, 
opportunity cost, marginal effects, and comparative advantage to order 
familiar phenomena. The economist knows very little about the real world 
that is not better known by businessmen, engineers, and others who make 
things happen. What he does know is hoio things fit together. The con- 
cepts of economics enable us to make better sense out of what we observe 
and to think more consistently and coherently about a wide range of inter- 
related phenomena. 

This turns out in practice to be a largely negative kind of knowledge. 
Perhaps you detected, as you read through the chapters of this book, a 
greater emphasis on what should not than on what should be done. But 
negative conclusions are important, and they may be especially important 
in an area like economics. The economist Frank Knight used to defend the 
heavily negative character of economic reasoning with a quotation: "It 
ain't ignorance that does the most damage; it's knovvin' so derned much 
that ain't so." 

Too many people "know" how to solve pressing social problems. Their 
mental picture of the economic universe is a simple one in which intentions 
can easily be realized and the only obstacle to a better society is therefore 
a lack of good intentions. How many times have we encountered grand 
solutions to vexing social problems prefaced with the words All we need 
to do is . . ."? But social actions have consequences that run far beyond 
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based exclusively on observation and the rules of logic, the value judg- 
ments of saentists often shape their choice of theories, both in the physical 
sciences and more obviously in the social sciences In the second place, 
disagreements about what ought to be often can be resolved by closer 
attention to fact and logic Perhaps there is no way of resolving disagree- 
ment on ultimatt values But when is a value ultimate? How many of our 
important ethical disagreements are actually rooted m ultimate and there- 
fore unresolvable differences? 

One very important reason why people disagree about goals is that they 
disagree on what is possible One group may recommend a policy because 
its members assign a high priority to achieving greater economic equality 
Another group may oppose the policy because its members place a high 
value on individual freedom of choice But each group may believe that its 
goal can be achieved without any substantial sacrifice of the other goal 
and make its policy recommendations on this assumption For example, 
people who want laws against racial and sexual discrimination by 
employers rarely believe that the administration of these laws will infringe 
m any significant way on individual freedom Opponents of such legis* 
btion, on the other hand, often do not see how it can be made effective 
unless those charged with administering the law ate granted the power to 
make essentially arbitrary decisions The real disagreement may conse- 
quently not be about the relative importance of equality and freedom but 
about the problems likely to be encountered in administering ambiguous 
laws Even the fundamental (or seemingly fundamental) disagreements 
that characterize debates between ‘'capitalists" and "socialists" may be 
largely of this kind 

Surprisingly little of the disagreement over economic policy turns out 
to be purely disagreement about goals Far more commonly, a policy will 
be recommended by one group but opposed by another because the two 
groups expect different consequences from its adoption This does not 
mean that we could easily reach consensus if we all looked at the conse- 
quences of the proposals we're recommending It does mean, however, 
that we have much to learn by paymg closer attention to the criticisms of 
others Every action has unmtended and often undesirable consequences 
But someone strongly committed to the goal an action is designed to 
achieve will be less capable of perceiving or appreciating these conse- 
quences than someone else whose primary commitment is to different 
goals 

The authors of this book do not believe, therefore, that strong convic- 
tions have no proper role in economic policy discussions or that econo- 
mists ought to or even can keep value judgments out of their analysis But 
this danger is much less than the danger that people will refuse to let their 
goals be affected by cnticism It is much too easy to become totally con- 
vinced of the justice of one's goals and to treat all criticism as evidence of 
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up an economic system, they evolved a body of theory stressing the 
cooperative aspects of free exchange. The economist's way of thinking 
has tended to reveal the order and the coordination that lie beneath the 
seeming chaos of an unplanned and unregulated economy. The elements 
of conflict, disorder, and disruption that are also found in every economic 
system have tended to be regarded by the economist more as disturbing 
factors than as objects of his primary interest. 

On top of all this, economic theory often treats proposals for reform 
of the economic system rather unkindly. It is not that economists are 
themselves uninterested in reform or that they are the paid lackeys of 
the privileged classes. But economic theory, by revealing the inter- 
dependence of decisions, calls attention to the unexamined consequences 
of proposals for change. "It won't work out that way" is the economist's 
standard response to many well-intentioned policy proposals. Realism is 
not necessarily conservatism, but it often appears to be quite similar. And 
there is a sense in which knowledge does promote conservatism. Even 
physicists have been accused of hopeless conservatism by would-be 
inventors of perpetual-motion machines. 


Individualism and Economic Analysis 

Another indictment frequently leveled against economics accuses it of 
an excessively individualistic point of view. The critics object that econo- 
mists conceive of society as nothing but a collection of individuals pur- 
suing their own interests. And that's quite true in one sense. The funda- 
mental concepts of economics refer to choice as the basis of all economizing 
activity; and the only choices about which we can think and talk meaning- 
fully are the subjective evaluations of individuals. So the economic way 
of thinking is deeply colored by "methodological individualism," a pro- 
cedure that makes individual choice the basic unit of analysis and tries to 
explain all social occurrences by reference to the preferences of individuals. 

But is this a flaw or a strength? No one seriously believes that "the good" 
can be simply identified with "what individuals happen to prefer." As a 
working assumption, however, this may be less dangerous than unexam- 
ined concepts of the social welfare, the national interest, or the good of 
society. The economist is occupationally conditioned to wonder about 
the composition of such aggregates as "social," "national," and "public 
and to suspect all aggregates until they have been broken down into the 
costs and benefits that individuals experience. That's a healthy suspicion, 
and probably a strength rather than a limitation of the economic way of 
thinking. 

It's associated, however, with some additional modes of thinking that 
may not be equally defensible. One is a reluctance to inquire into the 
origins of the values that individuals happen to hold. Our choices as 
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values. The Kanawha County case showed both how difficult it may be to 
reach a consensus on values and what can occur when political decisions 
are made in the absence of consensus. 

The questions raised in West Virginia proved bitterly divisive not 
because they touched upon ultimate human concerns but because these 
concerns had to be reconciled through the political process. The differ- 
ences in value and belief were surely no broader or deeper than some of 
the differences among people of various religious persuasions; the former 
might even be viewed as an aspect of the latter differences as they existed 
in West Virginia in 1974. But we do not have public churches in this 
country and we do have public schools. People can choose the church they 
prefer and ignore the rest; they cannot easily choose for their children the 
kind of public school they prefer. The point is that conflicting values can 
peaceably coexist within a market or economic system and they cannot 
peaceably coexist within a political system. 

This does not prove that we should prohibit public schools as we have 
prohibited state churches. Some disagreements on value questions may 
have to be faced and a resolution attempted despite the difficulty of the 
task. The 1954 Supreme Court decision on racial segregation forced this 
nation into a discussion of values that still continues and from which we 
have learned a great deal and grown in ways that no one could have pre- 
dicted a quarter century ago. That decision also opened the way to greater 
discord and violence, however; and these are signs of the distance we must 
still traverse in reaching a consensus on the ethical significance of racial 
differences. 


"Basic Values" or "Mere Tastes"? 

But could a society such as ours hold together if value consensus were 
the precondition for all social cooperation? Is it not one of the strengths 
of the market system that it can tolerate an extraordinary range of value 
differences? To put it bluntly, the market system permits individuals to 
pursue all kinds of tasteless, inane, elitist, immoral, and useless goals and 
to do so with the cooperation of some of the very people who think those 
goals are contemptible. 

Economists, as analysts of the market system, object only to the use of 
such adjectives as tasteless or contemptible. In the market system and in 
economic analysis, all judgments, from the most thoroughly reasoned and 
deeply felt to the most capricious and trivial, become "tastes and prefer- 
ences." And (le giistibiis non est dispntanduin: one does not argue about tastes. 
Or is it that one should not argue about tastes? At least one does not have to 
argue about tastes under a market system. So why go looking for trouble? 

"Quantity of pleasure being equal," the utilitarian philosopher Jeremy 
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here means concern for the relationship between ends and means, the 
attitude of calculation and planning, and purposive behavior. Frank Knight 
once described economic theory as "an abstract rationale of all conduct 
which is rational at all, and a rationale of all social relations arising through 
the organization of rational activity." Rationality in this sense is what 
Wordsworth had in mind when he wrote; 

. . . high Heaven rejects the lore 

Of nicely-calculated less or more. 

Wordsworth could speak for "high Heaven" only by virtue of his 
poetic license. But he gave effective expression to the feelings that many 
people have toward a social order in which cost-benefit analysis is the 
ruling principle, and toward a science of society that explains all behavior 
in terms of marginal costs and benefits. The romantic doctrine of Words- 
worth is dangerous. It too easily becomes a glorification of impulse and a 
rejection of intelligence, and leads to attitudes that will not create great 
poetry or engineering triumphs. But it is possible that we have become so 
preoccupied with technique and with means toward ends that we have 
lost our capacity to discover and nurture worthwhile goals. Perhaps we do 
tend to view everything as a potential input, a mere means to an end, and 
to treat other people and finally ourselves as no more than economic 
resources. Has a too narrowly conceived rationality become an obsession 
in our society and crowded out such alternative perspectives on life as the 
contemplative, the aesthetic, and the playful? Some critics maintain that 
the economic way of thinking encourages our already excessive compul- 
sion to use, control, and dominate in a society that would gain far more 
from learning to be open, nonmanipulative, and receptive toward the 
surrounding world. 

The sociologist Daniel Bell, who is an opponent neither of rationality 
nor of economics, has written: "The economizing mode— the exact calcu- 
lation of monetary costs and returns— has been an efficient organizer of 
production, but at the expense of . . . the treating of men as 'things' 
within the sphere of production." Economists use two defenses against 
this argument. One is that they only describe; they do not prescribe. The 
other is that the economic way of thinking only treats people as things in 
the hands of those who are unwilling to view them as anything more. A 
good example is the economic valuation of human life. Who can place a 
money value on a life? But if the economist can show that certain social 
policies implicitly value human life at less than its worth as a productive 
machine, then surely those policies ought to be changed. 

But to escape from tradition is never easy. And the tradition in which 
economists were reared does tend to regard consumable things as goods 
and all else as resources, things that can be used in the production of goods. 
Thus labor becomes a resource and abilities become human capital. There 
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Bentham once asserted^ "pushpin [a children's game] is as good as poetry " 
While economists have often felt repelled by the philistinism of that 
remark they have also teculed to view it as a position preferable to most 
efforts to impose one's preferences upon others And they have supported 
the market system m part because it offers a way by which society can 
minimize the need to legislate values 


Economics and Ethics 

There is another sense tn which economics has been accused of exces- 
sive individualism The economic way of thinking is often said to emiorsf 
self-seeking activities and to place a stamp of approval upon the pursuit 
of one’s own interests and the neglect of the public interest The basic 
assumption of economic theory-lhat individuals do m fact pursue their 
own mterests m a rational way— is sometimes hard to distinguish from 
the belief that everyone ought to look out for himself first and foremost 
Adam Smith said that an individual who pursued his own interest fte- 
quently promoted the interests of society more effectively than when he 
consciously aimed at the public good This may be true But it is dangerous 
as a pnnciple of ethics and this is what it has sometimes become in the 
hands of Adam Smith's descendants In a subtle way it suggests that the 
person who tends most narrowly to his own business and never thinks 
about anyone s welfare but his own is really more ethical than the person 
who occupies himself with social causes 

But Adam Smith ivrole a book entitled The Theoty of Moral Senlimenis 
before he wrote The Wealth of Nations In the earlier book he maintained 
that sympathy, a feeling for others through "putting ourselves in their 
situations ' was the effective cement of society The ideas in The Wealth of 
Nations presuppose the ideas m The Theory of Moral Srntimrnfs Economic 
theory presupposes a social bond The pursuit of one's ovsn interests that 
Adam Smith recommended presupposes at least some sympathetic inclu- 
sion of the welfare of others in one's own interests In short, a free society, 
in which people may behave as they please, is only possible if there are 
some ways m which it does not in fact please people to behave The eco- 
nomic way of thinking can ignore the important role that consideration for 
others plays in the functioning of an economic system only if such con- 
sideration is a dominant feature of social life 


Economics and Rationality 

We argued expliatly ui chapter 15 that economic theory can explain 
the social consequences flowing from the pursuit of every kind of human 
interest as long as people are rational If people are not interested in ration- 
ality, the predictive power of economics diminishes rapidly Rationality 
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orate, this planning, whoever does it, will in some measure 
have to be based on knowledge which, m the first instance, is 
not given to the planner but to somebody else, which some- 
how will have to be conveyed to the planner The various 
ways in which the knowledge on which people base their 
plans is communicated to them is the crucial problem for any 
theory explaining the economic process And the problem of 
what IS the best way of utilizing knowledge imtiallv dispersed 
among all the people is at least one of the mam problems of 
economic policy— or of desigmng an efficient economic 
system 

The answer to this question is closely connected with that 
other question which arises here, that of who is to do the 
planning It is about this question that all the dispute about 
"economic planning" centers This is not a dispute about 
whether plannmg is to be done or not It is a dispute as to 
whether planning is to be done centrally, by one authority 
for the whole economic system, or is to be divided among 
many individuals Planning in the specific sense in which the 
term is used in contemporary controversy necessarily means 
central planning— direction of the whole economic system 
according to one unified plan Competition, on the other 
hand, means decentralized planning by many separate per- 
sons The half-way house between the two, about which 
many people talk but which few like when they see it, is the 
delegation of plarmmg to organized industries, or, in other 
words, monopoly 

Which of these systems is likely to be more efficient de- 
pends mainly on the question under which of them we can 
expect that fuller use will be made of the existing knowledge 
And this, in turn, depends on whether we are more likely 
to succeed in putting at the disposal of a single central au- 
thority all the knowledge which ought to be used but which is 
initially dispersed among many different individuals, or in 
conveying to the individuals such additional knowledge as 
they need in order to enable them to fit their plans in with 
those of others 

III 

It will at once be evident that on this point the position will 
be different with respect to different kinds of knowledge, and 
the answer to our question will therefore largely turn on the 
relative importance of the different kinds of knowledge, 
those more likely to be at the disposal of particular individ- 
uals and those which we should with greater confidence 
expect to find m the possession of an authority made up of 
suitably chosen experts If it is today so widely assumed that 


the latter will be in a better position, this is because one kind 
of knowledge, namely, scientific knowledge, occupies now 
so prominent a place in public imagination that we tend to 
forget that it is not the only kind that is relevant It may be 
admitted that, so far as scientific knowledge is concerned, a 
body of suitably chosen experts may be in the best position 
to command all the best knowledge available— though this is 
of course merely shifting the difficult^' to the problem of 
selecting the experts What I wish to point out is that, e\en 
assuming that this problem can be readily solved, it is only 
a small part of the wider problem 

Today it is almost heresy to suggest that scientific knowl- 
edge IS not the sum of all knowledge But a little reflection 
will show that there is beyond question a body of very im- 
portant but unorganized knowledge which cannot possiblv be 
called scientific in the sense of knowledge of general rules 
the knowledge of the particular circumstances of time and 
place It IS with respect to this that practically every individ- 
ual has some advantage over all others in that he possesses 
unique information of which beneficial use might be made, 
but of which use can be made only if the decisions depending 
on it are left to him or are made with his active cooperation 
We need to remember only how much we have to learn in 
any occupation after we have completed our theoretical train- 
ing, how big a part of our working life we spend learning 
particular jobs, and how valuable an asset in all walks of 
life IS knowledge of people, of local conditions, and special 
circumstances To know of and put to use a machine not 
fully employed, or somebody's skill which could be better 
utilized, or to be aware of a surplus stock which can be drawn 
upon during an interruption of supplies, is socially quite as 
useful as the knowledge of better alternative techniques 
And the shipper who earns his living from using otherwise 
empty or half-filled journeys of tramp-steamers, or the estate 
agent whose whole knowledge is almost excluswely one of 
temporary opportunities, or the arbitrageur who gams from 
local differences of commodity prices, are all performing 
eminently useful functions based on special knowledge of 
arcumstances of the fleeting moment not known to others 
It IS a curious fact that this sort of knowledge should today 
be generally regarded with a kind of contempt, and that any- 
one who by such knowledge gams an advantage over some- 
body better equipped with theoretical or technical knowledge 
IS thought to have acted almost disreputably To gam an 
advantage from better knowledge of facilities of communi- 
cation or transport is sometimes regarded as almost dishonest, 
although it IS quite as important that society make use of the 
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to be arrived at precisely by abstracting from minor differ- 
ences between the things^ by lumping together, as resources 
of one kmd, items which differ as regards location, quaht\', 
and other particulars, in a way which may be \erv significant 
for the specific decision It folloiss from this that central 
planning based on statistical information bv its nature cannot 
take direct account of these circumstances of time and place, 
and that the central planner will have to find some wav or 
other m which the decisions depending on them can be left 
to the "man on the spot " 

V 

If we can agree that the economic problem of societv' is 
mainlv one of rapid adaptation to changes in the particular 
circumstances of tame and place, it would seem to follow that 
the ultimate decisions must be left to the people who are 
familiar with these circumstances, who know directlv or the 
relevant changes and of the resources immediately available 
to meet them We cannot expect that this problem vnl! De 
solved by first communicating all this knowledge to a central 
board wfuch, after mtegrahng a'l knowledge issuer its orders 
We must solve it by some form of decentralization But this 
answers only part of our problem We need decentralization 
because only thus can we ensure that the knowledge of the 
particular circumstances of tame and place will be promptly 
used But the "man on the spot" cannot decide solely on the 
basis of his limited but intimate knoi\ ledge of rhe facts of his 
immediate surroundings There still remains the problem of 
communicatmg to him such further information as he needs 
to fit his decisions into the whole pattern of changes of the 
larger economic system 

How much knowledge does he need to do so successfully^ 
Which of the events which happen beyond the horizon of his 
immediate knowledge are of relevance to his immediate 
decision, and how much of them need he know? 

There is hardly anything that happens anvivhere m the 
world that might not have an effect on the decision he ought 
to make. But he need not know of these events as such, nor 
of all then effects. It does not matter for him to/iv at the partic- 
ular moment more screivs of one size than of another are 
wanted, why paper bags are more readily available than can- 
vas bags, or why skilled labor, or particular machine tools, 
have for the moment become more difficult to acquire All 
that is sigmficant for him is haw much mare or /*= ditficult to 
procure they have become compared with other thmgs with 
which he is also concerned, or how much more or less ur- 


gendv wanted are the alternative thmgs he produces or uses 
It IS alivavs a question of the relative importance of the oar- 
tacular things with which he is concerned, and the causes 
which alter their relative impiortance are of no interest to 
him beyond the effect on those concrete things of his own 
environment 

It is in this connection tnat what I have called the economic 
calculus proper heltis us, at least bv' analogy, to see how this 
problem can be solved, and in fact is bemg solved, by tne 
pnce system Even the single controllmg mind, m possession 
ot all the data for some small, selr-contained economic sys- 
tem would not— eveiy' time some small adjustment m the 
allocation of resources had to be made— go explicitly through 
all the relations between ends and m?ans which might pos- 
sibly be afrected It is mdeed the great conmbunon ot the 
pure logic of choice that it has demonstrated conclusively 
that even such a smgle mmd could solve this kind of problem 
oniv bv constructing and constantly using rates of equiva- 
lence (or "values," or "marginal rates ot subsntution i e 
bv attaching to each kmd of scarce resource a numerical 
index which cannot be derived from anv property oossessed 
bv that particular thmg, but which reflects, or in which iS 
condensed, its significance in view ot the whole means-end 
structure In anv small change he will nave to consider onlv 
these quantitative indices (or "values") in which all the 
relevant mfonnation is concentrated, and bv adjusting the 
quantities one bv one, he can appropnatelv rearrange his 
dispositions wnthout having to solve the whole puzzle xb mi^ia 
or without needing at any stage to survev it at once m all its 
ramifications 

Fundamentally, m a system where the knowledge of the 
relevant facts is dispersed among many people, prices can 
act to coordinate the separate actions of different people in 
the same way as subjective values help the mdividual to 
coordmate the parts ot his plan. It is worth contemp'atmg for 
a moment a very simple and commonplace instance of the 
action of the pnce system to see what preasely it accom- 
plishes Assume that somewhere m the world a new oppor- 
tumty for the use of some raw matenal, sav tan, has arisen or 
that one of the sources of supply of tan has been eliminated 
It does not matter for our purpose- and it is very significanr 
that i: does not matter— which of these nvo causes has made 
tin more scarce All that the users of tan need to know is that 
some of the tan they used to consume is now more profitably 
employed elsewhere, and that m consequence they must 
economize tin There is no need ror the great majority or them 
even to know where the more urgent need has arisen, or m 
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best opportunities in ibis respect as in using the latest soen 
tific discoveries This prejudice has in a considerable measure 
affected the attitude toward commerce in general compared 
with that toward production Even economists who regard 
themselves as definitely above the crude matenalist fallacies 
of the past constantly commit the same mistake where acUv 
ities directed toward the acquisition of such practical knowl 
edge are concerned— apparently because m their scheme of 
things all such knowledge is supposed to be given The 
common idea now seems to be that all such knowledge should 
as a matter of course be readily at the command of everybody 
and the reproach of irrationality leveled against the existing 
economic order is frequently based on the fact that it is not 
60 available This view disregards the fact that the method 
by which such knowledge can be made as widely available 
as possible is precisely the problem to which we have to find 
an answer 

IV 

If It IS fashionable today to minimize the importance of the 
knowledge of the particular circumstances of lime and place 
this IS closely connected with the smaller importance which 
IS now attached to change as such Indeed there are few 
points on which the assumptions made (usually only im 
plicitly)bythe planners differ from those of their opponents 
as much as with regard to the significance and frequency of 
changes which will make substantial alterations of production 
plans necessary Of course if detailed economic plans could 
be laid down for fairly long periods in advance and then 
closely adhered to so that no further economic decisions of 
importance would be required the task of drawing up a com 
prehensive plan governing all economic activity would appear 
much less formidable 

It IS perhaps worth stressing that economic problems arise 
always and only in consequence of change So long as things 
continue as before or at least as they were expected to there 
anse no new problems requiring a decision no need to form 
a new plan The belief that changes or at least day to day 
adjustments have become less important in modern tunes 
implies the contention that economic problems also have 
become Jess important This belief in the decreasing impor 
lance of change is for that reason usually held by the same 
people who argue that the importance of economic con 
siderations has been driven into the background by the grow 
mg importance of technological knowledge 

Is If true that with the elaborate apparatus of modern pro 
duction economic decisions are required only at long inter 


vals as when a new factory is to be erected or a new process 
to be introduced? Is it true that once a plant has been built 
the rest is all more or less mechanical determined by the 
character of the plant and leaving little to be changed in 
adapting to the ever changing circumstances of the moment? 

The fairly widespread belief m the affirmative is not so 
far as I can ascertain borne out by the practical experience 
of the business man In a competitive industry at any rate— 
and such an industry alone can serve as a test— the task of 
keeping cost from rising requires constant struggle absorbing 
a great part of the energy of the manager How easy it is for 
an inefficient manager to dissipate the differentials on which 
profitability rests and that it is possible with the same tech 
meal facilities to produce with a great variety of costs are 
among the commonplaces of business experience which do 
not seem to be equally famihai in the study of the economist 
The very strength of the desire constantly voiced by pro 
ducers and engineers to be able to proceed unlrammeled by 
considerations of money costs is eloquent testimony to the 
extent to which these factors enter into their daily work 

One reason why economists are increasingly apt to forget 
about the constant small changes which make up the whole 
economic picture is probably their growing preoccupation 
with statistical aggregates which show a very much greater 
stability than the movements of the detail The comparative 
stability of the aggregates cannot however be accounted for 
-as the statisticians seem occasionally to be inclmed to do- 
by the law of large numbers or the mutual compensation of 
random changes The number of elements with which we 
have to deal is not large enough for such accidental forces to 
produce stability The continuous flow of goods and services 
IS maintained by constant deliberate adjustments by new 
dispositions made every day in the light of circumstances not 
known the day before by B stepping in at once when A fails 
to deliver Even the large and highly mechanized plant keeps 
going largely because of an environment upon which it can 
draw for all sorts of unexpected needs hies for its roof sta 
tionery for its forms and alt the thousand and one kinds of 
equipment m which it cannot be self contained and which the 
plans for the operation of the plant require to be readily 
available in the market 

This IS perhaps also the point where I should briefly men 
lion the fact that the sort of knowledge with which I have 
been concerned is knowledge of the kind which by its nature 
cannot enter into statistics and therefore cannot be conveyed 
to any central authority in statistical form The statistics 
which such a central authority would have to use would have 
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favor of what other needs they ought to husband the supply 
If only some of them know directly of the new demand and 
switch resources over to it and if the people who are aware 
of the new gap thus created in turn till it from still other 
sources the effect will rapidly spread throughout the whole 
economic system and influence not only all the uses of tin 
but also those of its substitutes and the substitutes of these 
substitutes the supply of all the things made of tin and their 
substitutes and so on and all this without the great majority 
of those instrumental in bringing about these substitutions 
knowing anything at all about the original cause of these 
changes The whole acts as one market not because any of its 
members survey the whole field but because their limited 
individual fields of vision sufficiently overlap so that through 
many intermediaries the relevant information is communi 
cdtcd to all The mere fact that there is one price for any 
commodity— or rather that local prices are connected in a 
manner determined by the cost of transport etc -bnngs 
about the solution which (it is just conceptually possible) 
might have been aiiived at by one single mind possessing all 
the information which is in fact dispersed among all the 
people involved ui the process 

VI 

We must look at the price system as such a mechanism for 
communicating information if we want to understand its 
real function— a function which of course it fulfills less per 
fectly as prices grow more rigid (Even when quoted prices 
have become quite rigid however the forces which would 
operate through changes in price still operate to a consider 
able extent through changes in the other terms of the con 
tract ) The most significant fact about this system is the 
economy of knowledge with which it operates or how little 
the individual participants need to know m order to be able 
to take the right action In abbreviated form by a kind of 
symbol only the most essential information ts passed on 
and passed on only to those concerned It is more than a 
metaphor to describe the price system as a kind of machmery 
for registering change or a system of telecommunications 
which enables individual producers to watch merely the 
movement of a few pointers as an engineer might watch the 
hands of a few dials in order to adjust their activities to 
changes of which they may never know more than is reflected 
in the price movement 

Of course these adjustments are probably never perfect 
in the sense in which the economist conceives of them m his 


equdibnum analysis But I fear that our theoretical habits of 
appcoachmg the problem with the assumption of more or 
less perfect knowledge on the part of almost eveyone has 
made us somewhat blind to the true function of the price 
mechanism and led us to apply rather misleading standards 
m judging Its effiaency The marvel is that in a case like 
that of a scarcity of one raw material without an order being 
issued without more than perhaps a handful of people know 
mg the cause tens of thousands of people whose identity 
could not be ascertained by months of investigation are made 
to use the material or its products more sparin^y i c they 
move in the right direction This is enough of a marvel even 
if in a consuntly changing world not all will hit it off so 
perfectly that their profit rates will always be maintained at 
the same constant or normal level 

I have deliberately used the word marvel to shock the 
reader out of the complacency with which we often take the 
working of this mechanism for granted I am convinced that 
if It were the result of deliberate human design and if the 
people guided by the price changes understood that their 
decisions have significance far beyond their immediate aim 
this mechanism would have been acclaimed as one of the 
greatest triumphs of the human mmd Us misfortune is the 
double one (hat it is not the product of human design and that 
the people gqided by it usually do not know why they are 
made to do what they do But those who clamor for con 
scious direction -and who cannot believe that anything 
which has evolved without design (and even without our 
understanding it) should solve problems which we should 
not be able to solve consciously— should remember this 
The problem is precisely how to extend the span of our 
utilization of resources beyond the span of the control of any 
one mind and therefore how to dispense ivilh the need of 
consaous control and how to provide inducements which will 
make the individuals do the desirable things without anyone 
having to tell them what to do 
The problem which we meet here is by no means peculiar 
to economics but arises in connection with nearly all truly 
soaal phenomena with language and most of our cultural 
inhentance and constitutes really the central theoretical 
problem of all social science As Alfred Whitehead has said 
m another connection It is a profoundly erroneous truism 
repeated by all copy books and by eminent people when they 
are making speeches that we should cultivate the habit of 
thinking what we are doing The precise opposite is the case 
Civilization advances by extending the number of important 
operations which we can perform without thinking about 
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Introduction 

After allowance has been made for abnormal circum- 
stances, the social institutions, ideas and habits of groups in 
the outside world are to be found reflected in a Prisoner of 
War Camp, It is an unusual but a vital society. Camp organi- 
sation and politics are matters of real concern to the inmates, 
as affecting their present and perhaps their future existences. 
Nor does this indicate any loss of proportion. No one pre- 
tends that camp matters are of any but local importance or of 
more than transient interest, but their importance there is 
great. They bulk large in a world of narrow horizons and it is 
suggested that any distortion of values lies rather in the mini- 
misation than in the exaggeration of their importance. Human 
affairs are essentially practical matters and the measure of 
immediate effect on the lives of those directly concerned in 
them is to a large extent the criterion of their importance 
at that time and place. A prisoner can hold strong views on 
such subjects as whether or not all tinned meats shall be 
issued to individuals cold or be centrally cooked, without 
losing sight of the significance of the Atlantic Charter. 

One aspect of social organisation is to be found in eco- 
nomic activity, and this, along with other manifestations of a 
group existence, is to be found in any P.O.W. camp. True, a 
prisoner is not dependent on his exertions for the provision 
of the necessaries, or even the luxuries of life, but through his 
economic activity, the exchange of goods and services, his 
standard of material comfort is considerably enhanced. And 
this is a serious matter to the prisoner: he is not "playing at 
shops" even though the small scale of the transactions and 
the simple expression of comfort and wants in terms of ciga- 
rettes and jam, razor blades and writing paper, make the 
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urgency of those needs difficult to appreciate, even by an 
ex-prisoner of some three months' standing. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
economic activities do not bulk so large in prison society as 
they do m the larger world. There can be little production; 
as has been said the prisoner is independent of his exertions 
for the provision of the necessities and luxuries of life; the 
emphasis lies in exchange and the media of exchange. A 
prison camp is not to be compared with the seething crowd 
of higglers in a street market, any more than it is to be 
compared with the economic inertia of a family dinner table. 

Naturally then, entertainment, academic and literary' inter- 
ests, games and discussions of the "other world" bulk larger 
in everyday life than they do in the life of more normal so- 
cieties. But it would be wrong to underestimate the impor- 
tance of economic activity. Everyone receives a roughly equal 
share of essentials; it is by trade that individual preferences 
are given expression and comfort increased. All at some time, 
and most people regularly, make exchanges of one sort or 
another. 

Although a P.O.W. camp provides a living example of a 
simple economy which might be used as an alternative to 
the Robinson Crusoe economy beloved by the text-books, 
and its simplicity renders the demonstration of certain eco- 
nomic hypotheses both amusing and instructive, it is sug- 
gested that the principal significance is sociological. True, 
there is interest in observing the growth of economic institu- 
tions and customs in a brand new society, small and simple 
enough to prevent detail from obscuring the basic pattern and 
disequilibrium from obscuring the w'orking of the system. But 
the essential interest lies in the universality and the spon- 
taneity of this economic life; it came into existence not by 
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from the valuation of consumers goods But this too is 
not correct Implication is a logical relationship which can be 
meamngfully asserted only of propositions simultaneously 
present to one and the same mind It is evident hoivevcr that 
the values of the factors of production do not depend solely 
on the valuation of the consumers goods but also on the 
conditions of supply of the various factors of production 
Only to a mind to which all these facts were simultaneously 
known would the answer necessarily follow from the facts 
given to it The practical problem however arises precisely 
because these facts are never so given to a single mind and 
because in consequence it is necessary that m the solution 
of the problem knowledge should be used that is dispersed 
among many people 

The problem is thus in no way solved if we can show that 
all the facts if they were known to a single mmd (as we hypo 
thetically assume them to be given to the observing econo 
mist) would uniquely determine the solution instead we 
must show how a solution is produced by the interactions of 
people each of whom possesses only partial knowledge To 
assume all the knowledge to be given to a single mmd in the 
same manner in which we assume it to be given to us as the 
explaining economists is to assume (he problem away and to 


disregard everything that is important and sigtuficant in the 
real world 

That an economist of Professor Schumpeter s standing 
should thus have fallen into a trap which the ambiguity of 
the term datum sets to the unwary can hardly be explained 
as a simple error It suggests rather that there is something 
fundamentally wrong with an approach which habitually 
disregards an essential part of the phenomena with which 
we have to deal the unavoidable imperfection of mans 
knowledge and the consequent need for a process by which 
knowledge is constantly communicated and acquired Any 
approach such as that of much of mathematical economics 
with its simultaneous equations which in effect starts from 
the assumption that people s imwltdge corresponds with the 
objective /act* of the situation systematically leaves out what 
1$ our mam task to explain 1 am far from denying that m our 
system equilibrium analysis has a useful function to peefoem 
But when it comes to the point where it misleads some of our 
leading thinkers into believing that the situation which it 
desenbes has direct relevance to the solution of practical 
problems it is time that we remember that it does not deal 
tvith the social process at all and that it is no more than a 
useful preliminary to the study of the mam problem 
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Russians^ Italians and Jugo-Slavs were free to move about 
within the camp British and Americans were confined to 
their compounds, although a few cigarettes given to a sentry 
would always procure permission for one or two men to 
visit other compounds The people who first visited the highly 
organised French trading centre, with its stalls and known 
prices, found coffee extract— relatively cheap among the tea- 
dnnking English-commanding a fancy price in biscuits or 
cigarettes, and some enterprising people made small fortunes 
that way (Incidentally we found out later that much of the 
coffee went "over the wire" and sold for phenomenal prices 
at black market cafes in Munich some of the French prisoners 
were said to have made substantial sums in RMk s This was 
one of the few occasions on which our normally closed econ- 
omy came into contact with other economic worlds ) 

Eventually public opinion grew hostile to these monopoly 
profits— not everyone could make contact with the French— 
and trading with them was put on a regulated basis Each 
group of beds was given a quota of articles to offer and the 
transaction was carried out by accredited representatives 
from the British compound, with monopoly rights The same 
method was used for trading with sentries elsewhere, as in 
this trade secrecy and reasonable prices had a peculiar impor- 
tance, but as IS ever the case with regulated companies, the 
mterloper proved too strong 

The permanent camps in Germany saw the highest level of 
commercial organisation In addition to the Exchange and 
Mart notice boards, a shop was organised as a public utility, 
controlled by representatives of the Senior British Officer, on 
a no profit basis People left their surplus clothing, toilet 
requisites and food there until they were sold at a fixed price 
in cigarettes Only sales in cigarettes were accepted— there 
was no barter— and there was no higgling For food at least 
there were standard prices clothing is less homogeneous 
and the price was decided around a norm by the seller and 
the shop manager in agreement, shirts would average say 80, 
rangmg from 60 to 120 according to quality and age Of food, 
the shop carried small stocks for convenience, the capital was 
provided by a loan from the bulk store of Red Cross cigarettes 
and repaid by a small commission taken on the first trans- 
actions Thus the cigarette attained its fullest currency status, 
and the market was almost completely unified 

It IS thus to be seen that a market came into existence with- 
out labour or production The B R C S may be considered as 
"Nature" of the text-book, and the articles of trade— food, 
clothing and cigarettes— as free gifts— land or marma Despite 
this, and despite a roughly equal distribution of resources, a 


market came into spontaneous operation, and prices Acre 
fixed by the operation of supply and demand It is difficult io 
reconcile this fact with the labour theory of value 

Actually there was an embryo labour market Even when 
cigarettes were not scarce, there was usually some unluckv 
person willing to perform services for them Laundry men 
advertised at two cigarettes a garment Battle-dress Aas 
scrubbed and pressed and a pair of trousers lent for the in- 
terim period for twelve A good pastel portrait cost thirty or 
a tin of "Kam" Odd tailoring and other jobs similarlv had 
their prices 

There were also entrepreneurial services There was a 
coffee stall owner who sold tea, coffee or cocoa at two ciga- 
rettes a cup, buying his raw materials at market prices and 
hiring labour to gather fuel and to stoke, he actually enjoved 
the services of a chartered accountant at one stage After a 
period of great prosperity he overreached himself and failed 
disastrously for several hundred cigarettes Such large-scale 
private enterprise was rare but several middlemen or profes- 
sional traders existed The padre m Italv, or the men at Moos- 
burg who opened trading relations w'lth the French are 
examples the more subdivided the market, the less perfect 
the advertisement of prices, and the less stable the prices 
the greater was the scope for these operators One man capi- 
talised his knowledge of Urdu by buying meat from the 
Sikhs and selling butter and jam in return as his operations 
became better known more and more people entered this 
trade, prices in the Indian Wing approximated more nearly to 
those elsewhere, though to the end a "contact" among the 
Indians was valuable, as linguistic difficulties prevented the 
trade from being quite free Some were specialists in the 
Indian trade, the food, clothing or even the watch trade 
Middlemen traded on their own account or on commission 
Price nngs and agreements were suspected and the traders 
certainly co-operated Nor did thev welcome newcomers 
Unforhmately the writer knows little of the workings of 
these people public opinion was hostile and the professionals 
were usually of a retiring disposition 

One trader in food and cigarettes, operating in a period of 
dearth, enjoyed a high reputation His capital, carefully saved, 
was originally about 50 cigarettes, with which he bought 
rations on issue days and held them until the price rose just 
before the next issue He also picked up a little by arbitrage, 
several times a day he visited every Exchange or Mart notice 
board and took advantage of every discrepancy between 
pnees of goods offered and wanted His knowledge of prices, 
markets and names of those who had received cigarette 
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conscious imitation but as a response to the Jininediate needs 
and arcu nstances Any similarity between pnson organisa 
tion and outside organisation arises from similar sliimili 
evoking similar responses 

The following is as brief an account of the essential data 
as may render the narrative intelligible The camps of which 
the writer had experience were Oflags and consequently the 
economy was not complicated by payments for work by the 
delaining power They consisted normally of between 1 200 
and 2 SOC people housed in a number of separate but inter 
communicating bungalows one company of 200 or so to a 
building Each company formed a group within the main 
organisation and inside the company the room and the mess 
mg svnd cate a voluntary and spontaneous group who fed 
together formed the constituent units 

Between individuals there was active trading m all con 
sumer goods and in some services Most trading was for food 
against cigarettes or other foodstuffs but cigarettes rose from 
the statu of a normal commodity to that of cunency RMk s 
existed but had no circulation save for gambling debts as few 
articles could be purchased with them from the canteen 

Our supplies consisted of rations pros ided by the detaining 
power and (principally) the contents of Red Cross food par 
cels tinned milk lam butter biscuits bully chocolate sugar 
etc and igarettcs So far the supplies to each person were 
equal and regular Private parcels of clothing, to let requisites 
and cigarettes were also received and here equality ceased 
owing to the different numbers despatched and the lagancs 
of the post All these articles were the subject of trade and 
exchange 

The Development and Organisation of the Market 

Very soon after capture people realised that it was both 
undesirable and unnecessary in view of the hmited size and 
the equality of supplies to give away or to accept gifts of 
cigarettes or food Goodwill developed into trading as a 
more equitable means of maximising individual satisfaction 

We reached a transit camp in Italy about a fortnight after 
capture and received 1/4 of a Red Cross food parcel each a 
week later At once exchanges already established multiplied 
in volume Starting with simple direct barter such as a non 
smoker giv ing a smoker friend his cigarette issue in exchange 
for a chocolate ration, more complex exchanges soon became 
an accepted custom Stones circulated of a padre who sorted 
off r arid the camp with a tin of cheese and five cigarettes and 
returned to h s bed with a complete parcel m addition to his 


onginal cheese and cigarettes the market was not yet perfect 
Within a week or two as the volume of trade grew rough 
scales of exchange values came into existence Sikhs who had 
at first exchanged tinned beef for practically any other food 
stuff began to insist on jam and margarine It was realised 
that a tin of jam was worth 1/2 lb of margarine plus some 
thing else that a cigarette issue was worth several chocolate 
issues and a tin of diced carrots was worth practically nothing 

In this camp vve did not visit other bungalows very much 
and prices varied from place to place hence the germ of truth 
m the story of the itinerant priest By the end of a month 
when we reached our permanent camp there was a lively 
trade in all commodities and their relative values were well 
known and expressed not in terms of one another— one didn t 
quote bully in terms of sugsr-but in terms of cigarettes 
The cigarette became the standard of value In the permanent 
camp people started by wandering through the bungalows 
calling their offers- clieese for seven (cigacettes)-and the 
hours after parcel issue were Bedlam The inconveniences 
of this system soon led to its replacement by an Exchange and 
Mart notice board in every bungalow where under the head 
ings name room number wanted and offered sales 
and wants were advertised When a deal went through jt was 
crossed off the board The public and semipermanent records 
of transactions led to cigarette prices being well known and 
thus tending to equality throughout the camp although there 
were always opportunities for an astute trader to make a 
profit from arbitrage With this development everyone in 
eluding non smokers was willing to sell lor cigarettes using 
them to buy at another time and place Cigarettes became the 
normal currency though of course barter was never ex 
tinguished 

The unity of the market and the prevalence of a single price 
varied directly with the general level of organisation and 
comfort in Uie camp A transit camp was always chaotic and 
uncomfortable people were overcrowded no one knew 
where anyone else was living, and few took the trouble to 
find out Organisation was loo slender to uiclude an Exchange 
and Mart board and private advertisements were the most 
that appeared Consequently a transit camp was not one 
market but many The pnee of a tin of salmon is known to 
have varied by two cigarettes m 20 between one end of a hut 
and the other Despite a high level of organisation in Italy the 
market was morcellated m this manner at the first transit 
camp vie reached after our removal to Germany in the autumn 
of 1943 In this camp— Stalag VIIA at Moosburg in Bavana— 
there were up to 50 000 prisoners of all nationalities French 
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consequently prices fluctuated weekly, falling tov\ards Sunday 
night and rising sharply on Monday morning Later, when 
many people held reserves, the weekly issue had no such 
effect, being too small a proportion of the total available 
Credit allowed people with no reserves to meet their non- 
monetary demand over the week-end 

The general price level was affected b> other factors An 
influx of new prisoners, proverbially hungry, raised it Heav-v 
air raids in the vicinity of the camp probably increased the 
non-monetary demand for cigarettes and accentuated defla- 
tion Good and bad war news certamlv had its effect, and 
the general waves of optimism and pessimism which swept 
the camp were reflected in prices Before breakfast one morn- 
ing in March of this year, a rumour of the arrival of parcels 
and agarettes was circulated Within ten minutes I sold 
a treacle ration, for four cigarettes (hitherto offered in vain 
for three), and many similar deals went through By 10 o'clock 
the rumour was denied, and treacle that day found no more 
buyers even at two cigarettes 

More interesting than changes in the general price level 
were changes in the price structure Changes in the supply 
of a commodity, in the German ration scale or in the make-up 
of Red Cross parcels, would raise the price of one commodity 
relative to others Tins of oatmeal, once a rare and much 
sought after luxury m the parcels, became a commonplace 
m 1943, and the price fell In hot weather the demand for 
cocoa fell, and that for soap rose A new recipe would be 
reflected in the price level the discovery that raisins and 
sugar could be turned into an alcoholic liquor of remarkable 
potency reacted permanently on the dried fruit market The 
invention of electric immersion heaters run off the power 
points made tea, a drug on the market in Italy, a certain seller 
in Germany 

In August, 1944, the supplies of parcels and cigarettes were 
both halved Since both sides of the equation were changed 
m the same degree, changes in prices were not anticipated 
But this was not the case the non-monetary demand for 
cigarettes was less elastic than the demand for food, and food 
prices fell a little More important however were the changes 
m the price structure German margarine and jam, hitherto 
valueless owing to adequate supplies of Canadian butter and 
marmalade, acquired a new value Chocolate, popular and a 
certain seller, and sugar, fell Bread rose, several standing 
contracts of bread for cigarettes were broken, especialiv when 
the bread ration was reduced a few weeks later 

In February, 1945, the German soldier who drove the ration 
waggon was found to be willing to exchange loaves of bread 


at the rate of one loaf for a bar of chocolate Those in the 
know began selling bread and buvmg chocolate, by then 
almost unsaleable in a penod of serious deflation Bread, 
at about 40, fell slightly, chocolate rose from 15, the supply 
of bread was not enough for the two commodities to reach 
parity, but the tendency was unmistakable 

The substitution of German margarine for Canadian butter 
when parcels were halved naturally affected their relative 
values, margarine appreaating at the expense of butter Simi- 
larly, tvco brands of dried milk, hitherto differing in quality 
and therefore m price by five agarettes a tin, came together 
in price as the wider substitution of the cheaper raised its 
relative value 

Enough has been cited to show that any change in conditions 
affected both the genera! price level and the price structure 
It was this latter phenomenon which ivrecked our planned 
economv 

Paper Currency— Bully Marks 

Around D-Day food and cigarettes uere plentiful, business 
uas brisk and the camp in an optimistic mood Consequently 
the Entertainments Committee felt the moment opportune to 
launch a restaurant, where food and hot drinks were sold 
while a band and variety turns performed Earlier experi- 
ments, both public and private, had pointed the way, and the 
scheme was a great success Food was bought at market prices 
to provide the meals and the small prohts were devoted to a 
reserve fund and used to bribe Germans to provide grease- 
paints and other necessities for the camp theatre Originally 
meals were sold for cigarettes but this meant that the whole 
scheme was vulnerable to the periodic deflationary waves, 
and furthermore heavy smokera were unlikely to attend 
much The whole success of the scheme depended on an 
adequate amount of food being offered for sale in the normal 
manner 

To increase and facilitate trade, and to stimulate supplies 
and customers therefore, and secondarily to avoid the worst 
effects of deflation when it should come, a paper currency 
w'as organised by the Restaurant and the Shop The Shop 
bought food on behalf of the Restaurant with paper notes and 
the paper was accepted equally with the cigarettes m the 
Restaurant or Shop, and passed back to the Shop to purchase 
more food The Shop acted as a bank of issue The paper 
money was backed 100 per cent by food, hence its name, 
the Bully Mark The BMk was backed 100 per cent by food 
there could be no over-issues, as is permissible with a normal 
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parcels was phcnomerul By these means he kept hunself 
smoking stcadily-hjs profits-whiie his capiiaJ remained 
intact 

Sugar was issued on Saturday About Tuesday two of us 
used to visit Sam and make a deal as old customers ho svould 
advance as much of the price as he could spare then and 
entered the transaction m a book On Saturday morning he 
left cocoa tins on our beds for the ration and picked them up 
on Saturday afternoon We were hoping for a calendar at 
Christmas but Sam failed too He was left holding a big 
black treacle issue when the price fell and in this weakened 
slate was unable to withstand an unexpected amval of parcels 
and the consequent pnee fluctuations He paid m full but 
from his capital The next Tuesday when I paid iny usual 
visit he was out of business 

Credit entered into many perhaps into most transactions 
in one form or another Sam paid in advance as a rule for his 
purchases of future deliveries of sugar but many buyers 
asked for credit whether the commodity was sold spot or 
future Naturally prices varied according to the terms of sale 
A treacle ration might be advertised for four agaretles now 
or five next week And in the future market bread now was 
a vastly different thing from bread Thursday Bread was 
issued on Thursday and Monday four and three days rations 
respective!) and by Wednesday and Sunday night it had 
nsen at least one cigarette per ration from seven to eight 
by supper time One man always saved a ration to sell then at 
the peak price Kis offer of bread now stood out on (he 
board among a number of bread Mondays fetching one 
or two less or not selling at ail— and he always smoked on 
Sunday night 

The Cigarette Currency 

Althoui,h cigarettes as currency exhibited certain peculiar 
It cs they performed all the functions of a mcullic omency 
as a unit of account as a measure of value and as a store of 
value and shared most of its characteristics They were ho 
mofccncous reasonably durable and of converiicnt size for 
the smallest or m packets for the largest transactions Inci 
dentally they could be clipped or sweated by rolling them 
between the fingers so that tobacco fell out 

Cigarettes were also subject to the working of Greshams 
Law Certain brands were more popular than others as smokes 
but for currency purposes a cigarette was a cigarette Conse 
quently buyers used the poorer qualities and the Shop rarely 
saw the more popular brands cigarettes such as Churchman s 


No i were rarely used for trading At one time cigarettes 
hand rolled from pipe tobacco began to circulate Pipe to 
bacco was issued in lieu of cigarettes by the Red Cross at a 
rate of 25 cigarettes to the ounce and this rate was standard 
in exchanges but an ounce would produce 30 home made 
agarettes Naturally people with machine made cigarettes 
broke them down and re rolled the tobacco and the real 
dgaretie virtually disappeared from the market Hand rolled 
cigarettes were not homogeneous and prices could no longer 
be quoted in them with safety each cigarette was examined 
before it was accepted and thin ones were rejected or extra 
demanded as a make weight For a time we suffered all the 
inconveniences of a debased currency 

Machine made cigarettes were always universally accept 
able both for what they would buy and for themselves It was 
this mtnnsie value which gave use to their principal disad 
vantage as cureency a disadvantage which exists but to a far 
smaller extent in the case of metallic currency -that is a 
strong demand for non monetary purposes Consequently 
OUT economy was repeatedly subject to deflation and to pe 
nods of monetary stringency While the Red Cross issue of 
50 or 23 cigarettes per man per week came in regularly and 
while there were fair stocks held the cigarette currency suited 
Its purpose admirably But when the issue was interrupted 
stocks soon ran out prices fell trading declined m volume 
and became increasingly a matter of barter This deflationary 
tendency was periodically offset by the sudden injection of 
new currency Private cigarette parcels arrived m a trickle 
throughout the year but the big numbers came in quarterly 
when the Red Cross received its allocation of transport Sev 
eral hundred thousand cigarettes might arrive in the space of 
a fortnight Prices soared and then began to fall slowly at 
first but with increasing rapidity as stocks ran out until the 
next big delivery Most of our economic troubles could be 
attnbuted to this fundamental instability 

Pnee Movements 

Many factors affected prices the strongest and most notice 
able being the periodical currency inflation and deflation 
desenbed in the last paragraphs The penodiaty of this price 
cycle depended on cigarette and to a far lesser extent on 
food dehvenes At one time m the early days before any 
private parcels had arrived and when there were no individual 
stocks the weekly issue of cigarettes and food parcels oc 
cuired on a Monday The non monetary demand for ciga 
rettes was great and less elastic than the demand for food 
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with alarming rapidity, no scales existed, and supply and 
demand, alone and unmellowed, determined prices. 

Public Opinion 

Public opinion on the subject of trading was vocal if con- 
fused and changeable, and generalisations as to its direction 
are difficult and dangerous. A tiny minority held that all 
trading was undesirable as it engendered an unsavoury atmos- 
phere; occasional frauds and sharp practices were cited as 
proof. Certain forms of trading were more generally con- 
demned; trade with the Germans was criticised by many. 
Red Cross toilet articles, which were in short supply and only 
issued in cases of actual need, were excluded from trade by 
law and opinion working in unshakable harmony. At one 
time, when there had been several cases of malnutrition re- 
ported among the more devoted smokers, no trade in German 
rations was permitted, as the victims became an additional 
burden on the depleted food reserves of the Hospital. But 
while certain activities were condemned as antisocial, trade 
itself was practised, and its utility appreciated, by almost 
everyone in the camp. 

More interesting was opinion on middlemen and prices. 
Taken as a whole, opinion was hostile to the middleman. 
His function, and his hard work in bringing buyer and seller 
together, were ignored; profits were not regarded as a reward 
for labour, but as the result of sharp practices. Despite the 
fact that his very existence was proof to the contrary, the 
middleman was held to be redundant in view of the existence 
of an official Shop and the Exchange and Mart. Appreciation 
only came his way when he was willing to advance the price 
of a sugar ration, or to buy goods spot and carry them against 
a future sale. In these cases the element of risk was obvious 
to all, and the convenience of the service was felt to merit 
some reward. Particularly unpopular was the middleman with 
an element of monopoly, the man who contacted the ration 
wagon driver, or the man who utilised his knowledge of 
Urdu. And middlemen as a group were blamed for reducing 
prices. Opinion notwithstanding, most people dealt with a 
middleman, whether consciously or unconsciously, at some 
time or another. 

There was a strong feeling that everything had its "just 
price" in cigarettes. While the assessment of the just price, 
which incidentally varied between camps, was impossible of 
explanation, this price was nevertheless pretty closely known. 
It can best be defined as the price usually fetched by an article 
in good times when cigarettes were plentiful. The "just price" 


changed slowly; it was unaffected by short-term variations in 
supply, and while opinion might be resigned to departures 
from the "just price", a strong feeling of resentment persisted. 
A more satisfactory definition of the "just price" is impos- 
sible. Everyone knew what it was, though no one could ex- 
plain why it should be so. 

As soon as prices began to fall with a cigarette shortage, a 
clamour arose, particularly against those who held reserves 
and who bought at reduced prices. Sellers at cut prices were 
criticised and their activities referred to as the black market. 
In every period of dearth the explosive question of "should 
non-smokers receive a cigarette ration?" was discussed to 
profitless length. Unfortunately, it was the non-smoker, or 
the light smoker with his reserves, along with the hated mid- 
dleman, who weathered the storm most easily. 

The popularity of the price-fixing scheme, and such success 
as it enjoyed, were undoubtedly the result of this body of 
opinion. On several occasions the fall of prices was delayed 
by the general support given to the recommended scale. The 
onset of deflation was marked by a period of sluggish trade, 
prices stayed up but no one bought. Then prices fell on the 
black market, and the volume of trade revived in that quarter. 
Even when the recommended scale was revised, the volume 
of trade in the Shop would remain low. Opinion was always 
overruled by the hard facts of the market. 

Curious arguments were advanced to justify price fixing. 
The recommended prices were in some way related to the 
calorific values of the food offered: hence some ivere over- 
valued and never sold at these prices. One argument ran as 
follows;— not everyone has private cigarette parcels: thus, 
when prices were high and trade good in the summer of 1944, 
only the lucky rich could buy. This was unfair to the man 
with few cigarettes. When prices fell in the following winter, 
prices should be pegged high so that the rich, who had en- 
joyed life in the summer, should put many cigarettes into 
circulation. The fact that those who sold to the rich in the 
summer had also enjoyed life then, and the fact that in the 
winter there was always someone willing to sell at low prices 
were ignored. Such arguments were hotly debated each night 
after the approach of Allied aircraft extinguished all lights at 
8 p.m. But prices moved with the supply of cigarettes, and re- 
fused to stay fixed in accordance with a theory of ethics. 

Conclusion 

The economic organisation described was both elaborate 
and smooth-working in the summer of 1944. Then came the 
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bank of issue since the eventual dispersal of the camp and 
consequent redemption of all BMk s was anticipated m the 
near future 

Originally one BMk was worth one cigarette and for a 
short time both circulated freely inside and outside the Res 
taurant Prices were quoted in BMk s and cigarettes with 
equal freedom— and for a short lime the BMk showed signs 
of replacing the cigarette as currency The BMk was tied to 
food but not to cigarettes as it was issued against food say 
45 for a tin of milk and so on any reduction in the BMk 
prices of food would have meant that there were unbacked 
BMk s m circulation But the price of both food and BMk s 
could and did fluctuate with the supply of cigarettes 

Vihile the Restaurant flourished the scheme was a success 
th" Restaurant bought heavily all foods were saleable and 
pnccs were stable 

In August parcels and cigarettes were halved and the Camp 
was bombed The Restaurant closed for a short while and 
sales of food became difficult Even when the Restaurant 
reopened the food and cigarette shortage became increas 
ingly acute and people were unwill ng to convert such valu 
able goods into paper and to hold them for luxuries like 
snacks and tea Less of the right kinds of food for the Res 
taurant were sold and the Shop became glutted with dried 
fruit chocolate sugar etc which the Restaurant could not 
buy The price level and the price structure changed The 
BMk fell to four fifths of a c garette and eventually farther 
still and It became unacceptable save m the Restaurant 
There was a flight from the BMk no longer convertible into 
cigarettes or popular foods The cigarette re established itself 

But the BMk was sound' The Restaurant closed in the 
New Year with a progressive food shortage and the long 
evenings without lights due to intensified Allied ait raids and 
BMks could only be spent m the Coffee Bar— relict of the 
Restaurant— or on die few unpopular foods in the Shop the 
owners of which were prepared to accept them In the end 
all holders of BMk s were pa d in full in cups of coffee or 
m prunes People who had bought BMk s for cigarettes or 
valuable lam or biscuits in their heyday were aggneved that 
they should have stood the loss involved by their restricted 
choice but they suffered no actual loss of market value 

Puce Fixing 

Along With this scheme came a determined attempt at a 
planned economy at pnee fixing The Medical Officer had 
long been anxious to control food sales for fear of some 


people selling too much to the detriment of their health The 
deflationary waves and their effects on prices were mcon 
venient to ail and would be dangerous to the Restaurant 
which had to carry stocks Furthermore unless the BMk was 
convertible into agarettes at about par it had little chance 
of gaming confidence and of succeeding as a currency As 
has been explauved the BMk was tied to food but could not 
be tied to cigarettes which fluctuated la value Hence while 
BMk pnees of food were fixed for all time cigarette prices 
of food and BMk s varied 

The Shop backed by the Senior Bntish Officer was now 
m a position to enforce price control both inside and outside 
Its walls Hitherto a standard price had been fixed for food 
left for sale m the shop and prices outside were roughly in 
conformity with this scale which was recommended as a 
guide to sellers but fluctuated a good deal around it Sales 
n the Shop at recommended prices were apt to be slow though 
a good price might be obtained sales outside could be made 
more quickly at lower prices (If sales outside were to be at 
higher pnees goods were withdrawn from the Shop until the 
recommended price rose but the recommended price was 
sluggish and could not follow the market closely by reason 
of Its very purpose which was stability ) The Exchange and 
Mart notice boards came under the control of the Shop 
advertisements which exceeded a 5 per cent departure from 
the recommended scale were liable to be crossed out by 
authority unauthonsed sales were discouraged by authority 
and also by public opinion strongly in favour of a )ust and 
stable price (Recommended prices were fixed partly from 
market data partly on the advice of the MO) 

At first the recommended scale was a success the Restau 
rant a big buyer kept prices stable around this level opinion 
and the S per cent tolerance helped But when the price level 
fell with the August cuts and the price structure changed the 
recommended scale was too rigid Unchanged at first as no 
deflation was expected the scale was tardily lowered but the 
prices of goods on the new scale remained in the same rela 
hon to one another owing to the BMk while on the mar 
ket the pnee structure had changed And the modifying 
influence of the Restaurant had gone The scale was moved 
up and down several times slowly following the inflationary 
and deflationary waves but it was rarely adjusted to changes 
m the pnee structure More and more advertisements were 
crossed off the board and black market sales at unauthorised 
puces increased eventually public opinion turned against 
the recommended scale and authority gave up the struggle 
In Are last few weeks with unparalleled deflation prices fell 
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In a city not far away there was a large football stadium. 
It was used from time to time for various events, but the prin- 
cipal use was for football games played Saturday afternoons 
by the local college team. The games were tremendously pop- 
ular and people drove hundreds of miles to watch them 
Parking was done in the usual way. People who arrived early 
were able to park free on the streets, and latecomers had to 
pay to park in regular and improvised lots. 

There were, at distances ranging from 5 to 12 blocks from 
the stadium, approximately 25 commercial parking lots all of 
which received some business from Saturday afternoon foot- 
ball games. The lots closer to the stadium naturally received 
more football business than those further away, and some of 
the very close lots actually raised their price on Saturday 
afternoons. But they did not raise the price much, and most 
did not change prices at all. The reason was not hard to find. 

For something else happened on football afternoons. A lot 
of people who during the week were students, lawyers, school 
teachers, plumbers, factory workers, and even stock brokers 
went into the parking lot business. It was not a difficult thing 
to do. Typically a young boy would put up a crude, home- 
made sign saying "Parking $3." He would direct a couple of 
cars into his parents' driveway, tell the driver to take the 
key, and collect the three dollars. If the driveway was larger 
or there was yard space to park in, an older brother, an uncle, 
or the head of the household would direct the operation, 
sometimes asking drivers to leave their keys so that shifts 
could be made if necessary. 

Some part-time parking lot operators who lived very close 
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to the stadium charged as much as S5.00 to park in their drive- 
ways. But as the residences-turned-parking-lots were located 
further from the stadium (and incidentally closer to the com- 
mercial parking lots), the price charged at game time declined. 
In fact houses at some distance from the stadium charged 
less than the adjacent commercial lots. The whole system 
seemed to work fairly smoothly, and though traffic just after 
a big game was terrible, there were no significant delays 
parking cars or retrieving parked cars. 

o 

Bur one day the owner of a chain of parking lots called 
a meeting of all the commercial parking lot owners in the 
general vicinity of the stadium. They formed an organization 
known as the Association of Professional Parking Lot Em- 
ployers, or APPLE. And they were very' concerned about the 
Saturday parking business. One man who owned four park- 
ing lots pointed out that honest parking lot owners had heavy 
capital investments in their businesses, that they paid taxes, 
and that they employed individuals who supported families. 
There was no reason, he alleged, why these lots should not 
handle all the cars coming into the 'area for special events 
like football games. "It is unethical," he said, "to engage 
in cutthroat competition with irresponsible fender benders. 
After all, parking cars is a profession, not a business." This 
last remark drew loud applause. 

Thus emboldened he continued, stating that commercial 
parking lot owners recognize their responsibility to serve the 
public's needs. Ethical car parkers, he said, understand their 
obligations not to dent fenders, to employ only trustworthy 
car parkers, to pay decent wages, and generally to care for 
their customers' automobiles as they would the corpus of a 
trust. His statement was hailed by others attending the meet- 
ing as being very statesmanlike. 
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August cuts and deflation Pnces fell ralhed with deliveries 
of cigarette parcels in September and December and fell 
again In January 1945 supplies of Red Cross cigarettes ran 
out and prices slumped still further in February the supplies 
of food parcels ivere exhausted and the depression became a 
blizzard Food itself scarce was almost given away in order 
to meet the non monetary demand (or cigarettes Laundries 
ceased to operate or worked for £s or RMk s food and ciga 
reties sold for fancy prices in £s hitherto unheard of The 
Restaurant was a memory and the BMk a )oke The Shop 
i\as empty and the Exchange and Mart not ces were full of 
unaccepted offers for cigarettes Barter increased in volume 
becoming a larger proportion of a smaller volume of trade 
This the frst serious and prolonged food shortage m the 
enters experience caused the price structure to change 
again partly because German rations were not easily divis 
ible A margarine ration gradually sank m value until it ex 


changed directly for a treacle ration Sugar slumped sadly 
Only bread retained its value Several thousand cigarettes 
the capital of the Shop were distributed without any notice 
able effect A few fractional parcel and cigarette issues such 
as one sixth of a parcel and twelve cigarettes each led to 
momentary price recoveries and feverish trade especially 
when they coincided with good news from the Western Front 
but (he general position remained unaltered 

By April 1945 chaos had replaced order in the economic 
sphere sales were difficult pnces lacked stability Economics 
has been defined as the science of distributing limited means 
among unlimited and competing ends On I2th April with 
the amval of elements of the 30th U S Infantry Division 
the ushenng tn of an age of plenty demonstrated ttie hypolh 
esis that with infimte means economic organisation and activ 
tty would be redundant as every want could be satisfied 
without effort 
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Political pressures on the city council began to mount 
to "do something" about the inordinate delays in parking and 
retrieving cars on football afternoons The city council sent a 
stern note of warning to APPLE, and APPLE appointed a 
special study group recruited from the local university's 
computer science department to look into the matter This 
group reported that the managerial and administrative ma- 
chinery in the parking lot business was archaic What was 
needed, the study group said, was less goose quills and stand- 
up desks and more computers and conveyor belts It was also 
suggested that all members of APPLE be hooked into one 
computer so that cars could really be shifted to the most 
accessible spaces 

Spokesmen for the industry took up the cry of administra- 
tive modernization Subtle warnings appeared m the local 
papers suggesting that if the industry did not get its own 
house in order, heavy-handed regulation could be anticipated 
The city council asked for reports on failures to deliver cars 
and decreed that this would include any failure to put a driver 
in his car within five minutes of demand without a new dent 

Some of the professional operators actually installed com- 
puter equipment to handle their ticketing and parking logis- 
tics problems And some added second stories to their park- 
mg lots Others bought up additional space, thereby raising 
the value of vacant lots in the area But many simply added 
a few additional car parkers and hoped that the problem 
would go away without a substantial investment of capital 

The commercial operators also began arguing that they 
needed higher parking fees because of their higher operating 
costs Everyone agreed that costs for operating a parking 
lot were certainly higher than before the licensing ordinance 
So the city council granted a request for an across-the-board 
ten per cent hike in fees The local newspaper editorially 
hoped that this would ease the problem without still higher 
fees being necessary In a way, it did A lot of people stopped 
driving They began using city buses, or they chartered pri- 
vate buses for the game Some stayed home and watched the 
game on TV A new study group on fees was appointed 

Just about then several other blows fell on the parking 
lot business Bus transportation to the area near the stadium 
was improved with a federal subsidy to the municipal bus 
company And several new suburban shopping centers caused 
a loss of automobile traffic in the older areas of town But 
most dramatic of all, the local university, under severe pres- 
sure from its students and faculty, dropped intercollegiate 
football altogether and converted the stadium into a park for 
underprivileged children 


The impact of these events on the commercial parking lots 
was swift Income declined drastically The companies that 
had borrowed money to finance the expansion everyone 
wanted earlier were hardest hit Two declared bankruptcy, 
and many had to be absorbed by financially stronger com- 
panies Layoffs among car parkers were enormous, and 
APPLE actually petitioned the city council to guarantee the 
premiums on their liability insurance policies so that people 
would not be afraid to park commercially This idea was 
suggested to APPLE by recent Congressional legislation 
creating an insurance program for stock brokers 

a 

A SPOKESMAN for APPLE made the following public state- 
ment "New organizations or arrangements may be necessary 
to straighten out this problem There has been a failure in 
both the structure of the industry and the regulatory scheme 
New and better regulation is clearly demanded A sound 
parking lot business is necessary for a healthy urban econ- 
omy " The statement was hailed by the industry as being 
very statesmanlike, though everyone speculated about what 
he really meant 

Others in the industry demanded that the city bus service 
be curtailed during the emergency The city council granted 
every rate increase the lots requested There were no requests 
foi' rate decreases, but the weaker lots began offering prizes 
and other subtle or covert rebates to private bus companies 
who would park with them In fact, this problem became so 
serious and uncontrollable that one owner of a large chain 
proclaimed that old-fashioned price competition for this 
business would be desirable This again was hailed as states- 
manlike, but everyone assumed that he really meant some- 
thing else No one proposed repeal of the licensing ordinance 

One other thing happened Under pressure from APPLE, 
the aty council decreed that henceforth no parking would 
be allowed on any streets in the downtown area of town 
The local merchants were extremely unhappy with this, 
however, and the council rescinded the ordinance at the next 
meeting, citing a computer error as the basis for the earlier 
restriction 

The ultimate resolution of the "new" parkmg problem is 
not in sight The parking lot industry m this town not very 
far from here is now said to be a depressed business, even 
a sick one Everyone looks to the city council for a solution, 
but things will probably limp along as they are for quite a 
while, picking up with an occasional professional football 
game and dropping low with bad weather 

MORAL If you risk your lot under an apple tree, you may 
get hit m the head 
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Others Jt the meeting related various tales of horror about 
nonprofcssionai car pirkcrs One homeowner it was said 
actually allowed his fifteen year-old son to move other peo 
pies cars around Another said that he had seen an $&000 
Cadillac parked on a dirt lawn where it would have become 
mired in mud had it rained that day Still another pointed out 
that a great deal of the problem came on the side of the sta 
dium with the lower priced houses where there were more 
dnvewavs per block than on the wealthier side of the stadium 
He pointed out that these poor people would rarely be able 
to afford to pay for damage to other people $ automobiles or 
to pay insurance premiums to co\er such losses He felt that 
a professional group such as APPLE had a duty to protect 
the public from their folly in us ng those parking spaces 
Finally another speaker reminded the audience that these 
marginal fly by night parking lot operators generally 
parked a string of cars in their driveways so that a driver 
had to wait until all cars beh nd his had been removed before 
he could get his out This he po nted out was quite unlike 
the situation in commercial lots where during a normal 
business day people had to be assured of ready access to 
their automobiles at any time The commercial parking lots 
cither had to hire more attendants to shift cars around or 
they had to park them so that any car was always accessible 
even though this meant that fewer cars could park than the 
total space would actually hold Clearly he said driveway 
pirkmg const tutes unfair compet tion 
Emotions ran high at this meet ng and every member of 
API LE pledged 51 per parking space for something mysteri 
ou<>Iy called a slush fund It was never made clear exactly 
whose slush would be bought with these funds but several 
months later a resolution was adopted by the aty council 
requiring licensing for anyone m the parking lot business 


The preamble to the new ordinance read like the speeches 
It the earlier meeting It said that this measure was designed 
to protect the public against unscrupulous unprofessional 
and under capitalized parking lot operators It required 
er i! thit anyone parking cars for a fee must havea mmi 
mum *.apital devoted to the parking lot business of $25000 

I ab litv insurance in an amount not less than $500 000 bond 

II g for each car parker and a special driving test for these 
packers (which incidentally would be designed and admin 
istered bv APPLE) The ordinance also required agaminthe 
pul lies nterest that every lot charge a single posted pnee 
for parking and that any change in the posted puce be ap 
proved n advance by the city council Incidentally most 


members were able to raise their fees by about 20 per cent 
before the first posting 

Then a hinny thing happened to drivers on their way to 
the stadium for the next big game They discovered city 
police m unusually large numbers informing them that it was 
illegal to pay a non licensed parking lot operator for the 
right to pack a car These policemen also reminded patents 
that if their children were found in violation of this ordinance 
It could result in a misdemeanor charge being brought against 
the parents and possible juvenile court proceedings for the 
children There were no dnveway parking lots that day 

Back at the commercial parking lots another funny thing 
occurred Proceeding from the entrance of each of these park 
■ng lots within twelve blocks of the stadium were long lines 
of cars waiting to psik The line got larger as the lot was 
closer to the stadium Many drivers had to wait so long or 
walk so far that they missed the entire first quarter of the 
big game 

At the end of the game it was even worse The confusion 
was massive The lot attendants could not cope with the 
jam up and some cats were actually not retrieved until the 
next day It was even rumored about town that some auto 
mobiles had been lost forever and that considerable liabilities 
might result for some operators Industry spokesmen denied 
this however 

Naturally there was a lot of grumbling but there was no 
agreement on what had caused the difficulty At first everyone 
said there were merely some bugs in the new system that 
would have to be ironed out But the only bug ironed out 
was a Volkswagen which was flattened by a careless lot 
attendant in a Cadillac Eldorado 

The situabon did not improve at subsequent games The 
members of APPLE did not hire additional employees to 
park cars and operators near the stadium were not careful 
to follow their previous practice of parking cars in such a way 
as to have them immediately accessible Employees seemed 
to become more surly and the number of dented fender 
claims mounted rapidly 

Little by little too cars began appeanng m residential 
dnveivays again For instance one enterprising youth regu 
larly went into the car wash business on football afternoons 
promising that his wash job would take at least two hours 
He charged five dollars and got it— even on rainy days— in 
fact especially on ramy days Another homeowner offered 
to take cars on consignment for three hours to sell them at 
prices fixed by the owner He charged $4 00 for this service 
but his subterfuge was quickly squelched by the authorities 
The parking situation remained critical 
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after completion of the building Right now, the commercial 
banks are holding well over $1 billion m construction loans 
that are not backed by conventional mortgage commitments 
Some developers think the banks will be "nice," and not 
call the construction loans when they are due, but others, 
like Donald Harvey Sr , chairman of the finance committee 
for Uns Buildings, are not so complacent about the deadline 
"These great financial institutions like you to live up to the 
contract," he says 

Both the plethora of buildings and the short-term nature 
of their financing came about through a breakdown over 
the years of the traditional financial controls that had gov- 
erned the production of new office space It used to be that 
the developer got the bank's interim financing only if he 
already had m hand a commitment from the long-term lender 
for permanent financing to "take out" the construction loan 
when the building was finished To get full permanent financ- 
ing the builder first had to have tenants m hand, on firm 
long-term leases, for 75 to 80 percent of the space If he could 
not line up that many leases to begin with, he could start 
with a partial construction loan on the strength of a partial 
mortgage, a "floor loan," for which the insurance company 
wanted 40 to 50 percent of the space pretty well committed 
The developer finished getting tenants while he was building, 
and then he got the full mortgage So, m the old days, both 
the interim and the permanent financing were tied from the 
start to the market— the tenants 

This "production control," however, was relaxed over 
the years as builders began to get mortgages with a mini- 
mum of leases, floor loans without tenants, and construction 
loans without tenants or mortgages As Chase Manhattan's 
executive vice president, Raymond O'Keefe, puts it, "We 
feel we have built up the expertise to evaluate a developer 
and his building, know whether it is going to go, and find 
the financing to take us out " 

But national banks are legally required to have a takeout 
against the construction loan, so there has been a proliferation 
of ersatz takeouts called "standbv" commitments, many of 
which have been issued by the commercial banks themselves 
fhe terms of the standby (high interest rates and rapid repay- 
ment) are so onerous for the builder— "ruinous," says one— 
that obviously he never plans to fall back on it He agrees to 
Its terms only m the expectation that his property will rent 
out so well that he can, before the necessary moment, get a 
conventional permanent mortgage on favorable terms 

Now the necessary moment is arriving at an unpropitious 
time, and the short-term deadline, the maturity of the con- 


struction loan, IS putting an additional pressure on the devel- 
oper and on his rental rates For m order to get the mortgage, 
the developer must first get tenant leases 

"You Have to Dance to the Music" 

As a result of these converging forces— surplus space and a 
financial squeeze— rental rates have already fallen and appear 
to be heading a good bit lower Uptown, on Sixth Avenue, 
one developer who managed to find a tenant recently for a 
large chunk of space m his nearly finished building admits 
that he had to cut 30 percent from last year's asking price 
"And we weren't greedy then We wanted to rent and are 
taking what we can get " A few months ago, in order to rent 
399,600 square feet of space at 1 Astor Plaza coming in early 
this year with 1,300,000 square feet of office space, the Mins- 
koffs (old-time Manhattan builders) not only took somewhat 
lower rates from W T Grant than they had hoped for (and 
named the building for the tenant), but agreed as well to 
take over Grant's old lease for 400,000 square feet of space, 
much of which they will have to modernize And another 
developer says flatly, "You have to dance to the music If 
my building were nearing completion, 1 would have to accept 
the facts of life and take the price being offered " 

So far, most developers have not retreated dramatically, 
though some of course have had to lower their sights con- 
siderably from the really spectacular rents commanded m 
mid-1069 at the height of the bull market in space On the 
average, if they were charging large users of prime space 
SIO per square foot last fall, developers are now cutting the 
price by one dollar, or even two, depending upon the loca- 
tion and character of the building Smaller space users, who 
have always paid more, are getting a bigger break Developers 
are asking more for structures that are coming in next vear, 
reflecting the higher level of costs going into them for land, 
construction, and money But practically all of the developers 
are making "concessions"— i e , throwing m additional parti- 
tions, lighting fixtures, and other extras 

Some insist that they are holding the price line Robert 
V Tishman, president of Tishman Realty & Construction, 
which will bring in two big uptown office buildings next year, 
is one of them "Our jobs," he says, "are still listing at $12 a 
square foot and we expect to get $12 a square foot " The 
Kaufmans, another of New York's old building families, insist 
they haven't moved rentals "a quarter of a cent" To which 
one real-estate man rejoins cynically, "Wouldn't you rather 
list space that you can't rent anyway at $12 than at $8?" 
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sqture feel between 1®69 and 1972— comes to a few million 
square feet more than was calculated sixteen months ago 
and delays in actual construction have pushed some comple 
non dates from 1®70 toward 1972 Meanwhile demand has 
been running a few million square feet lower than previously 
estimated because of the recession slowdown in job growth 

But even the currervt cvkutalion mav well be far too opti 
mistic Prospects for normal demand are fading before the 
great new uncertainty ibout the business future of New York 
Fourteen major corporations ha\ e departed the nation s head 
quarters town in the hst couple of years and at least forty 
other companies are ttlking about following them Great 
segments of such big space users as the banks and insurance 
companies are lining up to go as welt ts whole divisions of 
corporations vireadv headquartered elsewhere 

The Hardened Lenders 

What is also unprecedented and alarming about the situ 
ation IS the short term way in which the buildings are fi 
nanced The 1971 72 buildings being brought in by the 
speculative developers cost something like $1 75 billion in 
all By FoexuNEs count at least two thirds of the incoming 
space this year and next is not covered by conventional per 
manent mortgages Long term lenders have virtually deserted 
the Manhattan market New York Life for instance called 
a halt on mortgages for new and proposed New York office 
buildings over a year ago and Vice President William Lutz 
says If anything I m more hardened in that position Most 
otherinsurance compinies pension funds and swings banks 
lake a similar stand except for very special cases 

The developers of course build with construction loans 
from the banks which generally come due vvithm six months 



Sixteen months ago Manhattan s speculative developers 
were in the throes of an unprecedented office building boom 
and avid customers were bidding rents through the roofs of 
unfinished skyscrapers At that time Fortune after some 
detailed analysis concluded that the boom had got out of 
hand and that the supply of incoming space was mrwmg far 
ahead of prospective demand (See Manhattan sO^ice Build 
ing Binge October 1969 ) This melancholy prediction has 
become a reality and the full implications of the gigantic 
spree are now beg nning to emerge 
All of 27 495 000 square feet of spanking new office «pace 
will be open for occupancy in Manhattan this year It should 
be noted that this is not only a record volume but m itself 
represents a 16 percent addition in a single year to Man 
hatUns total suppiv The new buildings are arriving hard 
behind 24 million square feet built in the two previous vears 
and 12 135 000 square feet are scheduled for completion by 
the end of 19~2 About a third of this years space some of 
last vears and two thirds or more of the nexts is still m 
seirsh of tenants And in the midst of all this plenty new 
leisin^ activity has dropped sharply 

Bv Fortunes current prelections the surplus of Manhat 
tan office spice it the end of 1971 will amount to at least 
7500 000 square feet and more probably 16 500 000 square 
feet— the equivalent of a dozen or so new skyscrapers— and 
the surplus is likely to grow a little next year Provided there 
IS a virtual cutoff of new building after 1^72 demand may 
citch up with supply by 1974 or 1975 in the normal course of 
while collar employment growth in New York The latest 
build ng bv building count of new office space— ©3 825 000 

Repr (cd from the February 1971 is?ue of F rtunt magazine by 
pec pc mission 1971 Time Inc 
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Just as the new buildings are hunting for customers the 
developers are also having to compete tvith a mount ng vol 
ume of sublease space Companies that leased new space 
and took something extra for future expans on are m some 
cases cutting back on it now and offering the space at bargain 
rates National Student Marketing, for instance took six 
months to unload some 30 000 square feet at a new Park 
Avenue address and wound up losing $800 000 on the deal 
Companies moving to new quarters moreover have been 
and will be leaving behind older space that will be a problem 
for everybody The company itself will be trying to sublet the 
old space if its lease has time to run The owner of the new 
building, if he has offered to take over the company $ old 
lease will be looking for a tenant for the space And if the 
lease has expired the owner of the old building will be search 
\ng for a new customer These older buildings will be fight 
mg for their lives says New York Life s William Lutz who 
foresees a herce battle of rates developing Pressure is mount 
mg now as buildings still in progress approach completion 
and says one knowledgeable real estate veteran The mo 
ment of truth for these developers will come sometime in 
the next six months or so 

Stuck with the Surplus 

Most of the industry refuses to recognize that it is in any 
such bind The builders regard their problems as short term 
and blame most of their woes on the troubles of the economy 
A couple of good quarters and compan es will look again 
for space says Robert Tishman And of course there is 
an element of truth in the argument The recession has hurt 
the market for office space partly because it has slowed the 
growth of white collar employment and even more so be 
cause It has made corporations less disposed to make com 
m tments for new costs 

The developers concede that some buildings in offbeat 
beat ons— c g Broadway on the West Side Second Avenue 
on the East Side— may be slow to rent but they insist things 
wll look up soon They like to point out that the industry 
successfully weathered a slump in 1962 when space was 
n surplus and renting lagged for a year if the economy 
turns arourrd says Richard Seder executive vice president 
of Cross fit Brown real estate broker we will have a brisk 
leasing market Every year cant be a 1969 Thats just im 
possible 

But the fundamental problem that the industry faces or 
rather refuses to face is a huge oversupply atwi not just sub 


normal demand And the oversupply problem is of far greater 
dimension than it was a decade ago two to four times as 
great as then 

In its early stages the current building spree made sense 
As Fortune explained m the 1969 article a serious shortage 
of office space had developed m New York between 1966 
and 1968 after new construction declined sharply just when 
white collar employment began to boom At the end of 1968 
Manhattan had a total of 165 million square feet of office 
space and needed between 12 and 17 million additional square 
feet simply to catch up with pent up demand An additional 
11 m Hion square feet was needed m 1969 Fortune s com 
pulaiion alloived for a 4 percent increase during the year m 
white collar employment and the new offices needed to 
maintain a steady long run uptrend in average space per 
employee and to replace demolished buildings 

Builders brought m 16 147000 square feet of office space 
in 1969 reducing the backlog by 5 million to a deferred 
demand for between 7 and 12 million square feet In 1970 
on account of construction delays only 8 045 000 square 
feet of office space came on the market But new demand 
fell to less than 6 million square feet as white-collar em 
ployment inaeased only a httle over 1 percent during the 
year The backlog of demand was cut further by 2 million 
feet or so 

So builders are going into 1971 with a backlog cushion 
of between S and 10 million square feet New demand this 
year may be less than last year s 6 million square feet and 
will almost certainly be no more than 10 million square feet 
Putting logether this new demand and the old unfulfilled 
need the requirement is for something between 11 and 20 
million square feet of space in 1971 But the builders are 
bringing m 27 498 000 square feet— i e from 7 500 000 to 
16,500 000 square feet more than is needed 

Up Goes the Vacancy Rate 

It IS perfectly plain then why builders are having trouble 
finding takers There is no net demand for such additional 
space developers are wooing tenants in older buildings in 
order to fill the new space But these tenants in turn are leav 
mg behind quantities of vacant space in other buildings 
Accordmg to a computenzed study made by Cross & Brown 
more than 6 million square feet of office space is available 
for sublet jn Manhattan And on top of that there is more 
than 11 million square feet available m new 1970 71 build 
mgs The surplus whoever turns out to hold it could send 
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one banker puts it; they don't like the idea of having their 
loans called. Neither do the banks in many instances, espe- 
cially when the loan is backed by a standby commitment 
that has been made by the bank itself. 

The banks, of course, have other options depending on 
individual circumstances. One thing they can always do is 
extend the construction loan, and postpone the problem, 
hoping that it will disappear. "There have been very few 
tests for the last ten years," says one investment banker. 
"But when something happens in the banking fraternity, it is 
cumulative. Once somebody blows the whistle and calls a 
construction loan, the real trouble will start." 

Many of the banks remain optimistic about the long-term 
outlook. "We have our fingers crossed in a couple of cases, 
like everyone else," says Robert E. Spencer, vice president 
for mortgages at Chemical Bank, "but we are counting on 
these builders to do what they have been doing for a number 
of years— rent the buildings successfully." 

With the financial institutions reinstating the old controls 
over production— first get the tenants, then you get the money 
—the building boom is drawing to an end. Mortgage broker 
Jack Sonnenblick says that builders probably cannot even 
get floor loans today without signed leases in hand. Only a 
very few developers are finding it possible to go ahead with 
new projects. For example, in partnership with Arlen-Gramco, 
the Tishmans have begun excavation at 1166 Avenue of the 
Americas for a 1,430,000-square-foot building on land that 
cost some $35 million. Other developers are having to sur- 
render options on their land or sell it in order to avoid heavy 
carrying expenses. For without the Tishman's name and 
track record, not many Mil be able to swing the financing 
arrangements for new buildings. 

The drastic curtailment of new construction will at least 
give the developers a breather in which to work their way 
out of the surplus. The optimists among them— and most of 
these entrepreneurs must be optimists to be in the business 
that built New York— hope to be at it again before very long. 

"A Helluva Town" 

Even the optimists, however, pale at the possibility that 
"normal" demand will not reappear in the future because of 
the flight of business from New York. "What bothers me is 
whether the city environment will support the office space 
we have and are bringing in," says Warren Lindquist, former 
executive vice president of the Downtown Lower Manhattan 
Association. Says one old-time developer: "The thing that 


is really disturbing is that the percentage of people talking 
about going is higher than ever before." 

There is scarcely a company of consequence whose name 
has not been mentioned in the past few months as a can- 
didate for greener pastures. Leonard Yaseen, chairman of 
Fantus, a firm specializing in locational counseling, estimates 
that upwards of seventy-five corporations, large and small, 
are thinking of moving out. The loss could be less, of course, 
or it could be more— but the prospect is bleak. 

A recent study of Karen Gerard, economic consultant on 
urban affairs for Chase, suggests that New York has already 
begun to slip as a headquarters town. In 1969 seven of the 
131 Manhattan-based corporations that were among the 
Fortune 500 moved out and only one moved in. Last year 
twelve corporations among the 500 either departed or sig- 
naled their intention to do so— including five of the top fifteen; 
only one new arrival is clearly in sight. By contrast, over the 
previous decade arrivals about equaled departures. 

But more than headquarters space is at stake. Whole divi- 
sions of corporations are departing too. And there are rumors 
that several banks and insurance companies plan to move 
out parts of their work. There is fear that a real Manhattan 
exodus will diminish the city's growth in its rich business- 
service lines- lawyers, accountants, consultants. 

The New York celebrated in song as "a helluva town" 
has become just plain hell to the disenchanted. The city is 
dirty, disorderly, noisy, and generally out of hand, and good 
help is hard to find for almost any job slot. "You cant get 
good clerical people," says an insurance executive. "You 
can get bodies, but for proper help you have to go where they 
have gone, to the suburbs." 

Killing the Goose 

A great number of companies complain about the increas- 
ing difficulty of recruiting middle management for New York 
jobs and of persuading executives located elsewhere in the 
company to transfer there. "If you can't get management," 
says one, "you're lost." Continental Oil, for example, reports 
that even a 20 percent cost-of-living differential has not been 
enough to persuade a number of its people to move to the 
big city. Manhattan rents are too high, and commuting is a 
nightmare. "The New Haven Railroad is respoirsible for 
moving more companies out of town than any other single 
thing," declares one real-estate man. At a time when empha- 
sis on quality of life is greater than ever. New York no longer 
seems worth the trouble to a lot of people. "The situation 
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the builder s situation for financing costs (including some 
amortizat on) have been accounting for about 60 percent of 
the total cost of operat ng a property A drop of 1 percent 
in mortgage reates would reduce total operating costs by 
4 1/2 percent This would produce either extra cash flow for 
the builder or some leeway for cutting rents 
Even more important a reduction in interest rates would 
in most cases mean that net cash flow would be capitalized 
at a more favorable rate thus yielding a higher valuation 
on the building That developer who was faonga $2500000 
loss at a capitahzat on rale of 10 percent would be almost 
home free at 9 percent At an 8 percent rate he would have a 
potential resale profit on his building of about $5 million 
Long term interest rales have in fact been dropping, offer 
mg a possible lifeline to the developers Interest rates on 
new h gh grade corporate bonds have been dropping sharply 
and are down 2 percent from the hi^ of last |une Most 
financial observers expect them to go lower some by as much 
as another percentage point Mortgage money rates lag behind 
the corporate bond market but have come down to about 
9 percent from their peak of 10 3/4 or 11 percent If bond 
rates stay where they have been recently mortgages will 
go to 8 1/2 and they could possibly (not necessarily) go 
lower if bond rates continue to fall 

The Importance of Guessing Right 
The developer always plays with variables juggling them 
endlessly to arrive at the best possible conclusion Right 
now he is confronting two moving variables a favorable 
decline m interest rates and an unfavorable decline in the 
rental market He knows that he can barely affmd to rent 
for $9 per square foot at year end mortgage (and capilaliza 
tion) rates but he could get by at a rental a bit under $8 if 
mortgage rates go all the way down to 7 1/2 percent (That 
would not give him a reward for his risk or enterprise for 
which he likes to get $1 per square foot more ) 

So the questions the developer is asking himself these 
days are especially agonizing Will mortgage rates keep going 
down during the year? Or will they stop declining at the 
end of the first quarter as some experts expiccl? Should I 
cut ret t now figuring on lower interest rales later? Or should 
I hold off cutting rents until I see where mortgage rates and 
the renval market come out? And so on An error m judgment 
has long term consequences for major leases in Manhattan 
generally run for about fifteen years and mortgage agree 
ments usually cannot be renegotiated for eight to ten years 
Sol Atlas IS a walking example of how even a successful 


builder can guess wrong About three and a half years ago 
Atlas turned down a 6 percent mortgage at 1 New York Plaza 
because he thought he could do better by waiting We never 
anticipated that interest rates would rise the way they did 
Like some other builders he once turned down good tenants 
too in the belief that rents would go higher The cream is 
off hts profit 

The Coming Scramble for Mortgages 

The banks instead of calling all those construction loans 
will probably be urging the builders to clean them up 
which means rent the buildings make permanent mortgage 
deals and pay off the loans Thus the developers are living, 
if not with a hard and fast cutoff date at least with a sense of 
deadline How any given developer reacts will depend on his 
individual situation his own financial resources when the 
space IS coming in and how much of it is rented Even when 
he can afford it a developer will not want to carry empty 
floors for very long A $55 million building would probably 
cost about $550 000 a month to carry empty And besides 
there is nothing a builder dreads so much as the aura of 
failure that surrounds a lot of vacant space Every building 
acquires a personality of its own— successful and teeming 
with tenants or unsuccessful and a dog to rent 

There will be a lot of competition for the supply of com 
mercial mortgage money available and the sCTamble will 
be fierce The most favored will be those whose buildings 
are already well rented Next at the trough will be developers 
who obtained floor loans from insurance companies but need 
a lot more tenants to qualify for full mortgages Other de 
velopeis in order to get mortgage money wiU have to fill 
up their long term rent rolls at their own short term expense 
by taking over new tenants old leases (as the Minskoffs did) 
Some Will be forced to take still another road to mortgage 
money through surrender of equity Harry Helmsiey and 
Lawrence Wien veteran operators recently let Metropolitan 
and Equitable Life take a half interest in I Penn Plaza where 
only 40 percent of the office space is rented 

In theory a bank can call the construction loan and the 
builder can walk away if the terms of his standby commit 
ment are so onerous that he can I live ivith them He would 
lose his equity of course but m order to get the loan he only 
promised to complete the structure He is usually not per 
sonally responsible for paying off the construction loan that 
is the obligation of a separate corporation set up for the par 
ticular property But in practice the situation is considerably 
more complicated The developers live on their names as 


MONEY SUPPLY IN THE CONDUCT 
OF MONETARY POLICY 



* * * 

Role of Money Supply 

For many years economists have debated the role of the 
money supply in the performance of economic systems. One 
school of thought, often termed "monetarist," claims that 
changes in the money supply influence very importantly, 
perhaps even decisively, the pace of economic activity and 
the level of prices. Monetarists contend that the monetary 
authorities should pay principal attention to the money sup- 
ply, rather than to other financial variables such as interest 
rates, in the conduct of monetary policy. They also contend 
that fiscal policy has only a small independent impact on 
the economy. 

Another school of thought places less emphasis on the 
money supply and assigns more importance to the expendi- 
ture and tax policies of the Federal Government as factors 
influencing real economic activity and the level of prices. 
This school emphasizes the need for monetary policy to be 
concerned with interest rates and with conditions in the 
money and capital markets. Some economic activities, par- 
ticularly residential building and State and local government 
construction, depend heavily on borrowed funds, and are 
therefore influenced greatly by changes in the cost and avail- 
ability of credit. In other categories of spending— such as 
business investment in fixed capital and inventories, and 


A letter sent on November 6, 1973, by Arthur F. Burns, chairman 
of the board of governors of the Federal Reserve System, to Senator 
William Proxmire, vice-chairman of the Joint Economic Committee 
of Congress, and subsequently printed in the Federal Reserve BuUelitt 
November 1973. The letter was in response to a request from Senator 
Proxmire for comment on certain criticisms of monetary policy. 
It is reprinted here with the permission of Arthur F. Bums. 
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consumer purchases of durable goods— credit conditions play 
a less decisive role, but they are nonetheless important. 

Monetarists recognize that monetary policy affects private 
spending in part through its impact on interest rates and 
other credit terms. But they believe that primary attention 
to the growth of the money supply will result in a more 
appropriate monetary policy than would attention to condi- 
tions in the credit markets. 

Needless to say, monetary policy is-and has long been- 
a controversial subject. Even the monetarists do not speak 
with one voice on monetary policy. Some influential mone- 
tarists believe that monetary policy should aim strictly at 
maintaining a constant rate of growth of the money supply. 
However, what that constant should be, or how broadly the 
money supply should be defined, are matters on which mone- 
tarists still differ. And there are also monetarists who would 
allow some-but infrequent-changes in the rate of growth 
of the money supply, in accordance with changing economic 
conditions. 

It seems self-evident that adherence to a rigid growth-rate 
rule, or even one that is changed infrequently, would prac- 
tically prevent monetary policy from playing an active role 
in economic stabilization. Monetarists recognize this. They 
believe that most economic disturbances tend to be self- 
correcting, and they therefore argue that a constant or nearly 
constant rate of growth of the money supply would result 
in reasonably satisfactory economic performance. 

But neither historical evidence nor the thrust of explora- 
tions in business-cycle theory over a long century gives sup- 
port to the notion that our economy is inherently stable. On 
the contrary, experience has demonstrated repeatedly that 
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iS really bad says Charles Urstadt State Housing Com 
missionei Without oui backbone which is offices what i$ 
going to happen to the city? 

Practically all the de\ elopers blame Mayor John Lindsay 
for the decline of New York He doesn t seem as acutely 
aware of what s really going on as he should be complains 
one de%’eloper We know the heads of many important 
companies are talking of leaving because of filth and crime 
in the aty and we see no effort to curtail them Business 
leaders have tried to talk to the ma) or otic disgruntled builder 
says but its just \ery discouraging where you dont get 
when you talk to this man Lindsay 
The Lindsay admuustration has set up an Economic De 
velopment Administration but its director Kenneth Patton 
sa>s I m ternbly concerned and somewhat discouraged by 
the athtudes values and posture of business leadership 
Patton believes that surplus office space will help New York 
keep business because corporations wilt hax e more flexibility 
in meeting their space requirements He is reconciled to 
pruning efforts that send pans of companies out of New 
York But the loss of headquarters offices does disturb Kim 
Lately the developers themselves have begun to be con 
cemed and one member of the real estate fraternitv thinks 
its about time They just haven t cared hesays Mo<t of 


them are greedy beyond anybody s conception The builders 
are selling New York but they haven t added to it PaikAxe 
nue IS a canyon Sixth Avenue is almost there and now Fifth 
They are part of the reason people don t want to be here 
VVe arc losing the people who can make the contribution. 

The developers have helped form the Association for a 
Better New York consisting of over two hundred leaders of 
the business community to work with government authonties 
m trying to turn the aty around If nothing else real-estate 
developers and brokers working through the association will 
now be mobilized as an early warning system to spot com 
panics that are thinking of leaving New York while there is 
still lime to try to dissuade them 

Manhattan after all still has a lot going for it But it will 
take a concerted effort by all the forces that have become in 
voivcd in Manhattan $ oftice building binge to make a better 
New York That mcludes not just the developers but the 
great financial institutions the major corporations the aty 
government the Port Authority and the state As for the 
chances of success only time will tell and only one thing is 
suie the stakes are bigger than the buildings isn 

A sequel to this article appeared in the February 1975 issue of 
fertaaf 
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will tend to decline and the easing of credit markets should 
help to moderate the undesired weakness in demand Simi- 
larly, if the demand for goods and services threatens to out- 
run productive capacity, a rather stable rate of monetary 
growth will provide a restraining influence on the supply of 
credit and thus tend to restrain excessive spending 

However, it would be unwise for monetary policy to aim 
at all times at a constant or nearly constant rate of growth 
of money balances The money growth rate that can contrib- 
ute most to national objectives will vary with economic 
conditions For example, if the aggregate demand for goods 
and services is unusually weak, or if the demand for liquidity 
IS unusually strong, a rate of increase m the money supply 
well above the desirable long-term trend may be needed for 
a time Again, when the economy is experiencing severe 
cost-push inflation, a monetary growth rate that is relatively 
high by a historical yardstick may have to be tolerated for a 
time If money growth were severely constrained in order to 
combat the element of inflation resulting from such a cause. 
It might well have seriously adverse effects on production 
and employment In short, the growth rate of the money sup- 
ply that is appropriate at any given time cannot be determined 
simply by extiapolating past trend or by some preconceived 
arithmetical standard 

Moreover, for purposes of conducting monetary policy, it 
IS never safe to rely on just one concept of money— even if 
that concept happens to be fashionable A variety of plausible 
concepts merit careful attention because a number of financial 
assets serve as a convenient, safe, and liquid store of purchas- 
ing power 

The Federal Reserve publishes data corresponding to three 
definitions of money and takes all of them into account m 
determining policy The three measures are (a) the narrowly 
defined money stock (Mj), which encompasses currency 
and demand deposits held by the nonbank public (b) a more 
broadly defined money stock (M 2 ), which also includes time 
and savings deposits at commercial banks (other than large 
negotiable time certificates of deposits), (c) a still broader 
definition (Mj), which includes savings deposits at mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan associations A definition 
embracing other liquid assets could also be justified— for 
example, one that would include large-denomination nego- 
tiable time CD's, U S savings bonds and Treasury bills, 
commercial paper, and other short-term money market in- 
struments 

There are many assets closely related to cash, and the pub- 
lic can switch readily among these assets However money 


may be defined, the task of determining the amount of money 
needed to maintain high employment and reasonable stability 
of the general price level is complicated by shifting prefer- 
ences of the public for cash and other financial assets 

Variability of Money Supply Growth 

In the short run, the rate of change in the observed money 
supply IS quite erratic and cannot be trusted as an indicator 
of the course of monetary policy This would be so even if 
there were no errors of measurement 

The record of hearings held by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee on June 27, 1973, includes a memorandum that I sub- 
mitted on problems encountered m controlling the money 
supply As indicated there, week-to-week month-to-month, 
and even quarter-to-quarter fluctuations in the rate of change 
of money balances are frequently influenced by international 
flows of funds, changes in the level of U 5 Government de- 
posits, and sudden changes in the public's attitude toward 
liquidity Some of these variations appear to be essentially 
random— a product of the enormous ebb and flow of funds 
in our modern economy 

Because the demands of the public for money are subject 
to rather wide short-term variations, efforts by the Federal 
Reserve to maintain a constant growth rate of the money 
supply could lead to sharp short-run swings in interest rates 
and could risk damage to financial markets and the economy 
Uncertainties about financing cost could reduce the fluidity of 
markets and could increase the costs of financing to borrow- 
ers In addition, wide and erratic moyements of interest rates 
and financial conditions could have undesirable effects on 
business and consumer spending These adverse effects may 
not be of major dimensions, but it is better to avoid them 

In any event, for a variety of reasons explained in the 
memorandum for the Joint Economic Committee, to which 1 
have previously referred, the Federal Reserve does not have 
precise control over the money supply To give one example, 
a significant part of the money supply consists of deposits 
lodged in nonmember banks that are not subject to the re- 
serve requirements set by the Federal Reserve As a result, 
there is some slippage in monetary control Furthermore, 
since deposits at nonmember banks have been reported for 
only 2 to 4 days in a year, m contrast to daily statistics for 
member banks, the data on the money supply— which we 
regularly present on a weekly, monthly, and quarterly basis 
—are estimates rather than precise measurements When the 
infrequent reports from nonmember banks become avail- 
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blind reliance on the self correcting properties of our eco- 
nomic system can lead to serious trouble Discretionary eco 
nomic policy while it has at times led to mistakes has mote 
often proved reasonably successful The disappearance of 
business depressions which in catlier times spelled mass 
unemployment for workers and mass bankruptcies for busi- 
nessmen IS largely attributable to the stabilization policies 
of the last 30 years 

The fact is that the internal workings of a market economy 
tend of themselves to generate business fluctuations and 
most modern economists recognize this For example im 
proved prospects for profits often spur unsustainable bursts 
of investment spending The flow of personal income m an 
age of affluence allows ample latitude for changes in dis 
cretionary expenditures and in savings cates Dunng a bust 
ness cycle expansion various imbalances tend to develop 
within the economy— between aggregate inventories and 
sales or between aggregate business investment m fixed 
capital and consumer outlays or between average unit costs 
of production and prices Such imbalanccsgive rise to cyclical 
movements in the economy Flexible fiscal and monetary 
policies therefore are often needed to cope with undesirable 
economic developments and this need is not diminished 
by the fact that our available tools of economic stabilization 
leave something to be dc«iccd 

There is general agreement among economists that as 
a rule the effects of stabilization policies occur gradually 
oier time and that economic forecasts are an essential tool 
of policymaking However no economist— or school of eco 
nomics— has a monopoly on accurate forecasting At times 
forecasts based largely on the money supply have turned 
out to be satisfactory At other times such forecasts haie 
been quite poor mainly because of unanticipated changes 
in the intensity with which the existing money slock is used 
by business firms and consumers 

Changes in the rate of turnover of money have historically 
pLi>ed a large role in economic fluctuations and they con- 
tinue to do so For example the narrowly defined money 
slock that IS demand deposits plus currency in public circtt- 
Iition— grew by S 7 per cent between the fourth quarter of 
1909 and the fourth quarter of 1970 But the turnover of 
m :>ney declined during the year and the dollar value of gross 
nitional product rose only 4 S per cent In the following year, 
the growth rate of the money supply increased to 6 9 per cent, 
but the turnover of money picked up briskly and the dollar 
value of C NP accelerated to 9 3 per cent The movement out 
of recession in 1970 into recovery in 1971 was thus closely 


related to the greater intensity in the use of money Occur- 
rences such as this arc very common because the willingness 
to use the existing stock of money, expressed in its rate of 
turnover, is a highly dynamic force m economic life 

For this as well as other reasons, the Federal Reserve uses 
a blend of forecasting techniques The behavior of the money 
supply and other financial vanables is accorded careful atten- 
tion So also are the results of the most recent surveys on 
plant and equipment spending, consumer attitudes, and in 
ventory plans Recent trends in key producing and spending 
sectors arc analyzed The opinions of businessmen and out- 
side economic analysts are canvassed, in part through (he 
nationwide contacts of Federal Reserve Banks And an assess- 
ment IS made of the probable course of fiscal policy and also 
of labor-market and agricultural policies, and their effects on 
the economy 

Evidence from all these sources is weighed Efforts are also 
made to assess economic developments through the use of 
large-scale economelnc models An eclectic approach is thus 
taken by the Federal Reserve, in recognition of the fact that 
the slate of economic knowledge does not justify reliance on 
any sin^e forecasting technique As economic research has 
cumulated, it has become increasmgly clear that money does 
indeed matter But other financial vanables also matter 

In recent years the Federal Reserve has placed somewhat 
more emphasis on achieving desired growth rates of the mone- 
tary aggregates, including the narrowly defined money sup- 
ply m its conduct of monetary policy But we have continued 
to give careful attention to other financial indicators, among 
(hem the level of interest rales on mortgages and other loans 
and the liquidity position of financial institutions and the 
general public This is necessary because the economic impli 
cations of any given monetary growth rate depend on the 
state of liquidity the attitudes of businessmen, investors, 
and consumers toward liquidity, the cost and availability of 
borrowed funds and other factors Also as the Nation’s cen- 
tral bank the Federal Reserve can never lose sight of its role 
as a lender of last resort, so that financial crises and panics 
will be averted 

I recognize that one advantage of maintaining a relatively 
stable growth rate of the money supply is that a partial offset 
15 thereby provided to unexpected and undesircd shifts in the 
aggregate demand for goods and services There is always 
some uncertainty as to the emerging strength of aggregate 
demand U money growth is maintainedat a rather stable rate 
and aggregate demand turns out to be weaker than is con- 
sistent with the Nation's economic objectives, interest rates 
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the growth of money balances over a quarter can be measured 
from the amount outstanding in the last month of the preced- 
ing quarter to the last month of the current quarter or from 
the average amount outstanding during the preceding quarter 
to the average in the current quarter The first measure cap- 
tures the latest tendencies m the money supply, but may be 
distorted by random changes that have no lasting significance 
The second measure tends to average out temporary fluctua- 
tions and IS comparable to the data provided on a wide range 
of nonmonetary economic variables, such as GNP and related 
measures 

W * * 

Experience of 1972-73 

During 1972, it was the responsibility of the Federal Reserve 
to encourage a rate of ecpnomic expansion adequate to reduce 
unemployment to acceptable levels At the same time, despite 
the dampening effects of the wage-price control program, 
inflationary pressures were gathering Monetary policy, 
therefore, had to balance the twin objectives of containing 
inflationary pressures and encouraging economic growth 
These objectives were to some extent conflicting, and mone- 
tary policy alone could not be expected to cope with both 
problems Continuation of an effective wage-price program 
and a firmer policy of fiscal restraint were urgently needed 

The narrowly defined money stock increased 7 4 per cent 
during 1972— measured from the fourth quarter of 1971 to 
the fourth quarter of 1972 Between the third quarter of 1972 
and the third quarter of 1973, the growth rate was 6 1 per cent 
By the first half of 1973, the annual growth rate had declined 
to 5 8 per cent, and a further slowing occurred in the third 
quarter 

Evaluation of the appropriateness of these growth rates 
would require full analysis of the economic and financial 
objectives, conditions, and policies during the past 2 years, 
if not longer Such an analysis cannot be undertaken here 
Some perspective on monetary developments during 1972-73 
may be gained, however, from comparisons with the experi- 
ence of other industrial countries, and by recalling briefly 
how domestic economic conditions evolved during this period 

Table 1 compares the growth of in the United States 
with that of other industrial countries in 1972 and the first 
half of 1973 The definitions of M, differ somewhat from 
country to country, but are as nearly comparable as statistical 
sources permit It goes without saying that each country faced 
its own set of economic conditions and problems Yet it is 
useful to note that monetary growth m the Umted States was 


Table 1 GROWTH IN MONEY SUPPLY 
Percentage change at annual rates 


Country 

1971 Q4 
to 1972 Q4 

1972 Q 1 
to 1973 Q2 

United States 

74 

58 

United Kingdom 

14 1 

10 0 

Germany 

14 3 

42 

France 

15 4 

37 

Japan 

23 1 

28 2 


Table 2 shows, in summary fashion, the rates of change 
m the money supply of the United States, in its total produc- 
tion, and in the consumer price level during 1972 and 1973 
The table is based on the latest data It may be noted m pass- 
ing that, according to data available as late as January 1973 
the rate of growth of Mj during 1972 was 7 2 per cent, not 
7 4 per cent, and that the rate of increase m real GNP was 
7 7 per cent, not 7 0 per cent In other words, on the basis 
of the data available dunng 1972 the rate of growth of M^ 
was below the rate of growth of the physical volume of over- 
all production 

Table 2 indicates that growth in Mj during 1972 and 1973 
approximately matched the growth of real output, but was far 
below the expansion m the dollar value of the Nation's out- 


Table 2 MONEY SUPPLY, GNP, AND PRICES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Percentage change at annual rates 


Item 

1971 Q4 to 
1972 Q4 

1972 Q4 to- 

1973 Q2 

1973 Q3 

Money supply (Mj) 

74 

5 8 

5 6 

Gross national product 




Current dollars 

10 6 

12 1 

11 7 

Constant dollars 

70 

54 

48 

Prices 




Consumer price 




index (CPI) 

34 

71 

78 

CPI excluding food 

30 

40 

41 




able they often necessitate considerable rexisions of (he 
money supply figures In the past 2 years the revisions were 
upward and this may happen again this year 
* •* * 

In our judginent there is little reason for concern about the 
short run variations that occur in the rate of change m the 
money stock Such variations have tninimai effects on the 
real economy For one thing the outstanding supply of money 
IS very large It is also quite stable even when the short run 
rate of change is unstable This October the average outstand 
ing supply of Mj scasotuUy adjusted was about $264 billiOR 
On this base a monthly rise or fall in the money stock of 
even S2^ billion would amount to only a 1 per cent change 
But when such a temporary change is expressed as an annual 
rate as is now commonly done it comes out as about 12 per 
cent and attracts attention far beyond its real significance 


The Federal Reserve research staff has investigated care 
fully the economic implications of variability m the growth 
of M, The expenence of the past two decades suggests that 
even an abnonnally large or abnormally small rate of growth 
of the money stock over a period of up to 6 months or so has 
a negligible influence on the course of the economy— provided 
it 1$ subsequently offset Such short run variations in the rate 
of change m the money supply may not at all reflect Federal 
Reserve policy and they do not justify the attention they 
often receive from financial analysts 
The thrust of monetary policy and its probable effects on 
economic activity can only be determined by observing the 
course of the money supply and of other monetary aggregates 
over periods lasting 6 months or so Even then care must be 
taken to measure the growth of money balances in ways that 
temper the influence of short term variations For example 
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Fortunately, there is now widespread recognition by Members 
of the Congress of the need to reform budgetary procedures 
along these broad lines. 

It also is high time for fiscal policy to become a more ver- 
satile tool of economic stabilization. Particularly appropriate 
would be fiscal instruments that could be adapted quickly 
under special legislative rules, to changing economic condi- 
tions— such as a variable tax credit for business investment 
in fixed capital. Once again I would urge the Congress to 
give serious consideration to this urgently needed reform. 

We must strive also for better understanding of the effects 


of economic stabilization policies on economic activity and 
prices. Our knowledge in this area is greater now than it 
was 5 or 10 years ago, thanks to extensive research under- 
taken by economists in academic institutions, at the Federal 
Reserve, and elsewhere. The keen interest of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in improving economic stabilization poli- 
cies has, I believe, been an influence of great importance 
in stimulating this widespread research effort. 

1 look forward to the continued cooperation with the Com- 
mittee in an effort to achieve the kind of economic perform- 
ance our citizens expect and deserv’e. 
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Appendix Five 


put Although mo/ieUry policy limited the availability of 
money relative to the growth of transactions demands il stiU 
encouraged a substantial expansion in economic activity 
real output rose by about 7 per cent m 1972 Even so unem 
ployment remained unsatisfactorily high throughout the 
greater part of the year It was not until November that the 
unemployment rate dropped below S'/, per cent For the 
year as a whole the unemployment rate averaged 5 6 per cent 
Il may be of interest to recall that unemployment averaged 
5 5 per cent in 1954 and 1960 which are commonly regarded 
as recession years 

Since the expansion of M, m 1972 was low relative to the 
demands for money and credit it was accompanied by rising 
short term interest rates Long term interest rates showed 
little net change last year as credit demands were satisfied 
mainly m the short term markets 

In 1973 the growth of M moderated while the transactions 
demands for cash and the turnover of money accelerated 
GNP in current dollars rose at a 12 per cent annual rate as 
prices rose more rapidiy In credit markets short term in 
tcrest rates rose sharply further while long term interest 
rates also moved up though by substantially less than short 
term rates 

The extraordinary upsurge of the price level this year 
reflects a vanety of special influences First there has been 
a worldwide economic boom superimposed on the boom in 
the United States Second we have encountered critical short 
ages of basic materials The expansion in industrial capacity 
needed to produce these materials had not been put in place 
earlier because of the abnormally low level of profits between 
1966 and 1971 and also because of numerous impediments 
to new investment on ecological grounds Third farm product 
prices escalated sharply as a result of crop failures in many 
countries last year Fourth fuel prices spurted upward re 
fleeting the developing shortages in the energy field And 
fifth the depreciation of the dollar in foreign exchange mar 
kets has served to boost prices of imported goods and to 
add to the demands pressing on our productive resources 

In view of these powerful special factors and the cyclical 
expansion of our economy a sharp advance m our puce level 
would have been practically inevitable m 1973 The upsurge 
of the price level this year hardly represents either the basic 
trend of prices or the response of prices to previous monetary 
or fiscal policies— whatever their shortcomings may have 
been In particular as Table 2 shows the explosion of food 
prices that occurred this year is in large part responsible for 
the accelerated rise in the overall consumer pace level 


The severe rate of inflation that vve have experienced in 
1973 cannot responsibly be attributed to monetary manage 
ment or to public policies more generally In retrospect it 
may well be that monetary policy should have been a little 
less expansive in 1972 But a markedly more restrictive policy 
would have led to a still sharper rise in interest rates and 
risked a premature ending of the business expansion without 
limiting to any significant degree this year's upsurge of the 
price level 

Concluding Observations 

The present inflation is the most senous economic problem 
facing our country and it poses great difficulties for economic 
stabilization policies We must recognize 1 believe that it 
will take some time for the forces of inflation which now 
engulf our economy and others around the world to bum 
themselves out In today s environment controls on wages 
and prices cannot be expected to yield the benefits they did 
m 1971 and 1972 when economic conditions were much 
different Primary reliance in dealing with inflation— both 
in the near future and over the longer term-will have to be 
placed on fiscal and monetary policies 

The prospects for regaining price stability would be en 
hanced by improvements m our monetary and fiscal instru 
menls The conduct of monetary policy could be improved 
if steps were taken to increase the precision with which the 
money supply can be controlled by the Federal Reserve Part 
of the present control problem stems from statistical made 
quacies— chiefly the paucity of data on deposits at nonrnember 
banks Abo however control over the money supply and 
other monetary aggregates is less precise than it can or should 
be because nonmember banks are not subicct to the same 
reserve requirements as are member banks 

I hope that the Congress will support efforts to rectify 
these deficiencies For its part the Federal Reserve is even 
now carrying on discussions with the Federal Deposit In 
surance Corporation about the need for better statistics on the 
Nation s money supply The Board of Governors also expects 
shortly to recommend to the Congress legislation that will 
put demand deposits at commercial banks on a uniform 
basis from the standpoint of reserve requirements 

Improvements m our fiscal policies are also needed It is 
important for the Congress to put an end to fragmented con 
siderahon of expenditures to place a firm ceiling on total 
Federal expenditures and to relate these expenditures to 
prospective revenues and the Nations economic needs 
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H 
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175 7 

176 7 

177 7 

21 Money stock. Mj, seasonally adjusted 
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269 4 
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277 6 
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BB 

BB 


285 8 

235 5 

293 0 

2935 

294 2 

294 6 

22 Money stock; M^, seasonally adjusted 

5521 1 

555 1 

556 8 1 
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567 2 

572 2 
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580 8 

5855 

539 4 

5915 

506 7 


607 6 

6116 
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B 

628 9 

635 9 

646 1 
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653 7 

656 3 
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9 95 
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8 97 
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12 31 
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' 9 45 
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5 49 

52Z 
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6 14 
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24 Prime rate (4-6 months), average of daily rates 

9 18 

10 21 

10 23 

1 

8 92 

8 94 

9 08 

8 66 

7 82 

8 42 

9 79 

10 62 

10 96 ^ 

11 72 

n 65 

1123 

9 3e 

8 81 

8 98 

, 730 

1 6 33 

1 6 06 

6 15 

5 82 

5 79 

1 

641 

6 70 

685 

25 Noninstitutiorul population 


143,361 

148,565 

148,782 

149,001 

149,208 

149.436 

149556 

149.357 

150,066 

150,283 

150507 

150,710 

150,922 

151,135 

1515o7 

151593 

151512 

152,020 

152,230 

152,445 

152 646 


153585 

153,824 

154,052 

26 Civilian labor force, s a 

88,902 

83,016 

39,223 

89568 

89,852 

90,048 

90,465 

90551 

90,381 

90524 

90,753 

90 857 

91.283 1 

91,199 

91,705 

91,844 

91,708 

91,803 

92,091 

91511 

91,529 

92,262 

92,940 

92540 

92,910 

93,140 

93,191 

27 Gvdian employment, s a 

84,679 

84582 

84.983 

85.452 

85577 

85,646 

85.800 

85,861 

85,779 

85,787 

80,052 

86,038 

86,403 

86,274 

86,402 

86,304 

55,689 

85,202 

84562 

84,027 

83,849 

84,086 

84,402 

54.444 

85,078 

85552 

85.418 

2S Unemployment, s a. 

4,223 

4,234 

4,240 

4,116 

4,275 

4,402 

4565 

4.690 

4502 

4537 

4591 

4,769 

4,880 

4,925 

5,303 

5540 

6,019 

6,601 

7529 

7,434 

7.980 

8,176 

8538 

7596 

7,838 

7,794 

7573 

571 

29 Employment rate (27 — 25) 56 9 

571 

57 3 

57.4 

57 3 

57 3 

57 3 

57 2 

571 

57 2 

571 

57 3 

571 

571 

569 

5o4 

56 0 



554 

55 5 

55 4 

48 

30 Unemployment rate (28 -r 26) 4.8 

4.8 

46 

48 

49 


50 

52 

52 

53 

54 

56 

0 0 

66 

71 

82 

82 

87 

89 

92 

S 0 

84 

84 

83 


Sources Bureau of Economic Analysis, Bureau of Ubor Slatishcs, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve S>stem 

Note. Data /or recent quarters and months are subject to minor revisions as more accurate information becomes available 
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